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,  "  Were  I  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  should  stand  me  in  stead  under 
every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  be  a  source  of  happiness  and  cheer- 
fuhiess  to  me  during  life,  and  a  shield  against  its  ills,  however  things 
might  go  amiss  and  the  world  frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for 

reading ..Give  a  man  this  taiite,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  it, 

and  you  can  hardly  fail  of  making  him  a  happy  man ;  unless,  indeed, 
you  put  into  his  hands  a  most  perverse  selection  of  books.  You  place 
him  in  contact  with  the  best  society  in  every  period  of  history, — ^with 
the  wisest,  the  wittiest,  the  tenderest,  the  bravest,  and  the  purest  cha- 
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nations,  a  contemporary  of  all  ages.  The  world  has  been  created  for 
him." — Snt  John  Hebschel.  Address  on  the  opening  of  the  Eton  Li- 
brary, 1833. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  this  translation  first 
issued  from  the  press.  A  long  abode  in  Germany,  and 
a  more  extensive  aoauaintance  with  (German  literature, 
have  convinced  me,  that  the  estimate  I  had  formed  of  the 
genius  of  the  eminent  personage  who  forms  the  subject  of 
me  following  memoir,  as  well  as  of  the  moral  and  in- 
tdlectual  innuence  he  exerted  over  his  age,  was  not 
exaggerated.  In  many  departments  of  letters^  and  phi- 
losophy, I  perceived  the  deep  traces  which  this  remark- 
able  spirit  had  le£k  in  its  passage.  From  enlightened 
Germans,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  in  conversation 
as  well  as  in  print,  I  have  heard  him  styled,  **  one  of  the 
profoundest  uiinkers  our  country  ever  produced." 

At  Bonn,  I  had  the  honour  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  his  celebrated  brother,  A.  W.  von  Schlegei,  whose 
recent  loss  the  literary  world  still  deplores,  and  who  had 
preserved  in  his  advanced  age  so  much  of  the  vigour 
of  his  ^reat  intellectual  powers.  There  also  I  formed  a 
friendship  with  the  late  excellent  Dr.Windischmann,*  who 
had  been  F.  Schlegel's  most  intimate  £ciend,  and  whose 
extensive  learning  and  deep  philosophic  views,  were  only 
eqiudled  by  his  fervent  piety.    Later,  I  learned  to  know 

«  Dr.  Windischmann  was  Catholic  Professor  of  Philosonhy  at  the 
uniyersity  of  Bonn.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  the  **iiistory  of 
Religion  and  Philosophy  in  China  and  India."  He  was  nominated 
to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Bonn,  in  the  year  1818,  when  the 
uniTenity  was  founded;  and  no  nomination  reflected  more  credit 
on  the  goTemroent  of  the  late  Ring  of  Prussia,  or  afforded  more 
satisfaction  to  his  Rhenish  subjects.  By  the  statutes  of  the  mixed 
universities  of  Bonn  and  Breslau,  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
diurches,  are  each  entitled  to  their  respective  faculties  of  theology, 
and  to  their  several  chairs  of  philosophy  and  history.  The  other 
prefessorships  may  be  occupied  indifferently  by  Cathfolics  and  Pro* 
jtestants.  By  an  arbitrary  measure  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  the 
Catholic  chair  of  history  at  Bonn  was  allowed  to  remain  vacant  for 
the  space  of  fifteen  years;  but  his  enlightened  successor,  on  his  ac- 
iessioQ  to  the  throne,  repaired  thb  ir\}ustice. 
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that  distinguished  artist,  Veith,  who  has  married  a  rela- 
tive of  F.  SchlegeFs;  as  also  the  learned  Dr.  William 
von  SchUtz,  who  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
him  from  his  youth.  From  these  eminent  men  I  learned 
interesting  particulars  respecting  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding memoir. 

I  said  once  to  Dr.  Windischmann^  **  I  thought  there 
was  in  Frederick  Schlegel  stuff  enough  to  produce  two 
or  three  great  geniuses.  **  You  are  right,  he  replied. 
His  last  works,  "  The  Philosophy  of  life/'  *'  The  Phi- 
losophy of  History,"  and  **  The  Philosophy  of  Language/' 
were  only  the  prelude,  or  the  porch,  to  a  vaster  system 
of  philosophy.  Of  this  I  have  discovered  the  traces  in 
his  papers,  which  have  been  confided  to  my  care.  Years 
ago,  when  I  wrote  to  him,  that  the  world  was  looking 
for  some  other  great  work  from  his  hands,  he  replied: 
**  I  am  working  under  ground.*^  "  The  truth  of  this 
remark,"  continued  Dr.  Windischmann,  "  I  now  per- 
ceive." 

I  knew  only  one  eminent  man,  who  though  a  great  ad« 
mirer  of  the  aesthetic  and  historical  works  of  F.  Schlegel, 
yet  underrated  his  metaphysical  writings.  This  was  a 
Catholic  theologian,  distmgoished  for  his  great  dialectic 
skill,  and  whose  favourite  philosopher  was  our  coimtry- 
man,  Duns  Scotus,  the  Doctor  sitbtiit3  of  the  Middle 
Age.  Now  the  talent  of  dialectic  ratiocination  was  the 
least  conspicuous  of  F.  SchlegeFs  intellectual  qualities. 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  only  gift,  which  Nature  had  dealt 
out  with  a  more  niggard  nand  to  her  much-favoured 
child.  For  this  great  writer,  whose  works  are  a  vast 
repertory  of  thoughts,  hints,  perceptions,  and  views,  on 
aesthetics,  history,  theology,  and  metaphysics — ^whose  me- 
mory was  stored  with  the  riches  of  all  climes,  whose 
imagination  was  so  vigorous,  whose  understanding  was 
profound  e^en.  to  mystical  intuition — this  great  writer 
seemed  riot  to  possess  the  power  of  constructing  a  phi- 
losophical system,  fastened  and  bound  in  by  a  long  chain 
of  reasoning.  Hence  he  has  not  founded  a  metaplrjr- 
sical  school.     And  in  the  philosophic  contest,  which  for 
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liie  last  twenty-five  jears  has  been  goine  on  in  Grcr- 
many—- «  contest  whicb,  on  the  part  of  the  Pantheistic 
Hegel  and  his  followers,  as  well  as  of  their  Christian 
adversaries,  has  been  conducted  in  rigid  dialectic  forms 
— his  influence  has,  consequently,  been  less  perceptible. 
But  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  adverted  to  above,  we 
may  cite  the  authority  of  the  most  philosophic  spirits 
of  Germany— Staudenmaier  (another  eminent  Catnolic 
divine),  Molitor,  Windischmann,  Papst,  and  others, 
who  have  rendered  fuU  justice  to  the  richness,  variety, 
and  depth  of  F.  SchlegeVs  metaphysical  views.  Had 
his  genius  been  more  dialectic,  it  would,  probably, 
have  been  less  flexible,  less  plastic,  and  less  universal; 
for,  in  man's  limited  capacity,^  there  are  some  talents 
which  seem  mutually  incompatible.  But  if  less  distin- 
guished for  logical  precision,  he  has,  like  his  brother, 
never  been  surpassed  in  the  art  of  rhetorical  method  or 
arrangement. 

In  the  foregoing  memoir  his  poetry  was  not  sufficiently 
appreciated.  His  religious  poems,  above  all,  are  particu- 
larly beautiful,  and  are  marked  by  that  earnest,  thoughtful 
tone,  which  runs  through  all  his  cx>mpo8itions. 

In  respect  to  his  personal  life»  I  have  one  mistake  to 
correct.  It  was  not  in  the  year  1805,  but  in  1808,  that 
F.  Schlegel  was  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Prior  to  takine  this  important  step,  he  devoted, 
says  Professor  Windischmann,*  days  and  nights  to  the 
study  of  the  Fathers.  In  his  early  days,  when  he  pro- 
fessed philosophy  at  the  University  of  «Jena,  and  enjoyed 
the  society  of  a  circle  of  most  distinguished  men,  composed 
of  his  brother,  Novalis,  Tieck,  Bitter,  Fichte,  ScheUing, 
Schleiermacher,  and  occasionally  Gothe  ;  he  was  fre- 
j[uently  questioned  as  to  his  rengious  opinions,  but  he 
invariably  replied,  "  my  answer  is  not  yet  ready."  On  one 
occasion  he  declared  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  ;  **  I  regard  the 
Catholic  Church  as  the  greatest  historical  authority  on  the 
earth."     Vague,  undefined,  and  unsettled  as  were  his 

♦  See  the  interesting  introduction  he  prefixed  to  F.  Schlegel's 
posthumous  works,  published  in  1837.    2  vols.    Bonn.    18d7« 
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religious  principles  in  early  life,  and  led  away  as  He  then  was 
by  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  still  his  strong  love  forPkto 
the  most  orthodox  of  heathens, — ^his  fervid  passion  for 
Art  in  all  her  forms — ^his  spirit  of  historical  research,  which 
acted  as  a  counterpoise  to  his  metaphysical  speculations  ; 
lastly,  his  eminent  sobriety  of  judgment^  served  to  guard 
him  not  only  against  the  vulgar  rationalism,  but  against 
those  more  seductive  errors  of  a  subtle  Pantheism,  which 
then  fascinated  many  of  the  eminent  men  with  whom  he 
associated.  Though  he  then  delighted  in  the  writings  of 
that  extraordinary  mystic,  Jacob  Behmen,  he  knew,  as 
his  early  philosophical  lectures  show,  how  to  distinguish 
what  was  sound  and  excellent  in  them  from  what  was 
erroneous  and  dangerous. 

One  of  the  most  amiable  traits  in  this  great  man's  cha- 
racter, and  which  he  shared  with  his  illustrious  friend, 
Count  Stolberg,  was  an  unfailing  sweetness  of  charily. 
A  harsh,  intemperate,  acrimonious  zeal  was  not  only  ab- 
horrent from  his  nature,  but  was  regarded  by  him  as  most 
detritnental  to  the  best  interests  of  religion. 

Great  as  was  the  influence  of  his  writings  over  the  god- 
less generation,  in  which  his  destiny  was  cast,  that  influence 
is  likely  to  increase  in  the  better  times  that  have  succeeded  ; 
and  the  homage  which  he  wrungfrommany  a  reluctant 
contemporary,  will  be  cheerfully  and  spontaneously  ac- 
corded to  him  by  an  unanimous  posterity 

October^  dOth,  1845. 
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THE 

AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  most  important  subject,  and  the  first  problem  of 
philosophy,  is  the  restoration  in  man  of  the  lost  image  of 
•God;  so  far  as  ihis  relates  to  science. 

Should  this  restoration  in  the  internal  consciousness  be 
fully  understood,  and  really  brought  about,  the  object  of 
pure  philosophy  is  attained. 

To  point  out  historically  in  reference  to  the  whole 
human  race,  and  in  the  outward  conduct  and  experience 
of  life,  the  jHTogzess  of  this  restoration  in  the  various 
periods  of  the  world,  constitutes  the  object  of  the  '*  Phi- 
losophy of  History." 

In  tnis  way,  we  shall  clearly  see  how,  in  the  first  a^es 
of  the  worla,  the  original  word  of  Divine  revelation 
fermed  the  firm  oentru  point  of  faith  for  the  future  re- 
union of  ihe  dispersed  race  of  man;  how  later,  amid  the 
various  power,  intellectual  as  well  as  political,  which,  in 
the  middle  period  of  the  world,  all-ruling  nations  exerted 
on  their  times  according  to  the  measure  allotted  to  them, 
it  was  alone  the  power  of  eternal  love  in  the  Christian 
religion  which  truly  emancipated  and  redeemed  mankind: 
and  how,  las%^,  the  pure  liffht  of  this  Divine  truth, 
imiversally  dimised  through  tne  world,  and  through  aQ 
science — the  term  of  all  Christian  hope,  and  Divine 
promise,  whose  fulfilment  is  reserved  for  the  last  period 
of  consummation— crowns  in  conclusion  the  progress  of 
^his  restoration. 

b 
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Whjr  the  progress  of  this  restoration  in  human  history, 
acc5ording  to  the  word,  the  power,  and  the  light  of  God, 
as  well  as  the  struggle  against  all  that  was  opposed  to 
this  Divine  principle  in  humanity,  can  be  clearly  described 
and  pointed  out  only  by  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  difierent 
nations,  and  particular  periods  of  the  world;  I  have 
alleged  the  reasons  in  various  passages  of  the  present 
work.  With  this  view,  I  have,  for  me  purpose  of  my 
present  undertaking,  availed  myself,  as  far  as  these  disco- 
veries lay  within  mv  reach,  of  the  rich  acquisitions  whidi 
the  recent  historical  researches  of  the  last  ten  years  have 
furnished  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  primitive 
world,  its  spirit,  its  languages,  and  its  monuments. 
Besides  the  well-known  names  mentioned  with  gratitude 
in  the  text,  of  Ghampollion,  Abel  Remusat,  Cokbrooke, 
my  brother,  Augustus  William  Von  Schlegel,  the  two 
Barons  Humboldt;  and  for  what  relates  to  Natural  His- 
tory, G.  H.  Schubert ;  I  have  to  name  with  the  utmost 
commendation  for  the  section  on  China,  **  Windischmann's 
Philosophy;"  and  for  what  relates  to  the  Hebrew  Tradi- 
tions, drawn  firom  the  esoteric  doctrines  and,  other  Jewi^i 
sources  of  information,  which  are  here  most  copiously 
used,  I  have  been  much  indebted  to  a  very  valuable  work 
which  appeared  at  Frankfort,  1827,  entitled,  "  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Tradition,"  and  which  reflects  the  highest 
honour  on  its  anonymous  author.*  To  these  I  might  add 
the  names  of  Niebuhr,  and  Raumer;  but  in  the  later 
periods  of  history  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  about 
new  researches  on  certain  special  points  as  about  a  right 
comparison  of  things  abeady  known,  and  a  just  conception 
of  the  whole.  In  the  **  Philosophy  of  History,"  historical 
events  can  and  ought  to  be  not  so  much  matter  of  dis- 
cussion, as  matter  for  example  and  illustration;  and  if  on 
those  points,  where  the  researches  of  the  learned  into 
antiquity  are  as  yet  incomplete,  any  historical  particulars 
*  The  author  is  now  known  to  be  Professor  Molitor.  The  second 
part  of  this  work  has  just  appeared  in  Germany. — Trans. 
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sKould,  in  despite  of  my  utmost  diligence,  have  been  imper- 
fectly conceived  or  represented,  yet  the  main  result,  I 
trust,  "wdll  in  no  case  be  thereby  materially  impaired. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  subject  will  show  the  order 
of  the  Lectures,  and  give  a  general  insight  into  the  plan 
of  the  work.  The  first  two  Lectures  embrace,  along  with 
the  Litroduction,  the  question  of  man's  relation  towards 
the  earth,  the  division  of  mankind  into  several  nations, 
and  the  two-fold  condition  of  humanity  in  the  primitive 
world. 

The  subjects  discussed  in  the  seven  succeeding  Lectures 
are  as  follows — the  antiquity  of  China,  and  the  general 
system  of  her  empire — the  mental  culture,  moral  and 
political  institutions  and  philosophy  of  the  Hindoos— the 
science  and  corruption  of  Egypt — the  selection  of  the 
Hebrew  people  for  the  maintenance  of  Divine  revelation 
in  its  punty — the  destinies  and  special  ^idance  of  that 
nation — next,  an  account  of  those  nations  of  classical 
antiquity,  to  whom  were  assigned  a  mighty  historical 
power,  and  a  paramount  influence  over  the  world — such 
m  the  Persians,  with  their  Nature-worship,  their  manners, 
and  their  conquests — ^the  Greeks,  with  the  spirit  of  their 
science,  and  dominion — ^and  the  Romans,  together  with 
the  universal  empire  which  they  were  the  first  to  establish 
in  Europe.  The  next  five  Lectures  treat  of  Christianity, 
its  consolidation  and  wider  diffusion  throughout  the  world 
—of  the  emigration  of  the  German  tribes,  and  its  con- 
sequences— and  of  the  Saracenic  empire  in  the  brilliant 
age  of  the  first  Caliphs.  Then  follows  an  accoimt  of  the 
various  epochs  and  the  various  stages  of  the  progress 
which  the  modem  European  nations  have  made  in  science 
and  civil  polity,  according  to  their  use  and  application  of 
the  light  of  truth,  vouchsafed  to  them.  So  the  subjects 
here  treated  are — the  establishment  of  a  Christian  imperial 
dignity  in  the  old  German  empire — the  great  schism  of 
the  West,  and  the  struggles  of  the  middfe  age  and  the 
period  of  the  Crusades  down  to  the  discovery  of  the  New 
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World,  and  the  new  awakening  of  science.  The  three 
following  Lectures  are  devoted  to  the  Religious  Wars,  the 
period  of  Illuminism;  and  the  time  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 

The  eighteenth  and  concluding  Lecture  turns  on  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  age,  and  on  the  universal  rege- 
neration of  society. 

We  have  yet  to  make  the  following  observations  with 
respect  to  this  undertaking,  in  which  we  have  attempted 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  general  Philosophy. 

The  first  awakening  and  excitement  of  human  con- 
sciousness to  the  true  perception  and  knowledge  of  truth 
has  been  already  unfolded  in  my  work  on  the  "  Philosophy 

To  point  out  now  the  progressive  restoration  in  human- 
ity of  the  efiaced  image  of  God,  according  to  the  gra- 
dation of  grace  in  the  various  periods  of  the  world,  from 
the  revelation  of  the  beginning,  down  to  the  middle 
revelation  of  redemption  and  love,  and  from  the  latter  to 
the  last  consummation,  is  the  object  of  this  "  Philosophy 
of  History." 

A  third  work,  treating  of  the  science  of  thought  in 
the  department  of  faith  and  nature,  will,  with  more 
immediate  reference  to  the  Philosophy  of  Language, 
comprehend  the  complete  restoration  of  consciousness, 
according  to  the  triple  divine  principle. 

It  is  my  wish  that  this  work  should,  as  soon  as  circum-» 
stances  will  permit,  speedily  foUow  the  two  works  "  The 
Philosophy  of  Life,"  and  **  The  Philosophy  of  History,** 
now  presented  to  the  Public. 


Ftfnna,  Sept.  6th,  1828. 
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MEMOIR 


THE    LITERARY    LIFE 
FREDERICK  YON  SCHLEGEL. 


In  the  following  sketch  of  the  literary  life  of  the  late 
Frederick  Von  Schlegel,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  writer 
to  take  a  rapid  review  of  that  author's  principal  produc- 
tions, noticing  the  circumstances  out  of  which  they  grew, 
and  the  influence  they  exerted  on  his  age ;  giving,  at  the 
same,  time  a  fuller  analysis  of  his  political  and  metaphysi- 
cal systems  : — an  analysis  which  is  useful,  nay  almost  ne- 
cessary to  the  elucidation  of  very  many  passages  in  the 
work,  to  which  this  memoir  is-  prefixed.  Of  the  inade- 
quacy of  his  powers  to  the  due  execution  of  such  a  task, 
none  can  be  more  fully  sensible  than  the  writer  himself; 
but  he  trusts  that  he  will  experience  from  the  kindness  of 
the  reader,  an  indulgence  proportionate'  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking. 

In  offering  to  the  British  public  a  translation  of  one  of 
the  last  works  of  one  among  the  most  illustrious  of 
German  writers,  the  translator  is  aware,  that  after  the 
excellent  translation  which  appeared  in  1818  of  this 
author's  "History  of  Literature,"  and  also  after  the  ad- 
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mirable  translation  of  his  brother's  "Lectures  on  Drama- 
tic Literature,"  by  Mr.  Black,  his  own  performance  must 
appear  in  a  very  disadvantageous  point  of  view.  But 
this  is  a  circumstance  which  only  gives  it  additional  claims 
to  indulgent  consideration. 

The  family  of  the  Schlegels  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly 
favoured  by  the  Muses.  Elias  Schlegel,  a  member  of 
this  family,  was  a  distinguished  dramatic  writer  in  his 
own  time  :  and  some  of  his  plays  are,  I  believe,  acted  in 
Germany  at  the  present  day.  Adolphus  Schlegel,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  the  present  biography,  was  a 
minister  of  the  Lutheran  church,  distinguished  for  his  li- 
terary talents,  and  particularly  for  eloquence  in  the  pulpit. 
His  eldest  son,  Charles  Augustus  Schlegel,  entered  with 
the  Hanoverian  regiment  to  which  he  belonged  into  the 
service  of  our  East  India  Company,  and  had  begun  to 
prosecute  with  success  his  studies  in  Sanscrit  literature — 
a  field  of  knowledge  in  which  his  brothers  have  since  ob- 
tained so  much  distinction — when  his  youthful  career  was 
unhappily  terminated  by  the  hand  of  death.  Augustus 
Wilham  Schlegel,  the  second  son,  who  was  destined  to 
carry  to  so  high  a  pitch  the  literary  glory  of  his  family, 
was  bom  at  Hanover,  in  1769 — a  year  so  propitious  to 
the  birth  of  genius.  Frederick  Schlegel  was  bom  at 
Hanover,  in  1772.  Though  destined  for  commerce,  he 
received  a  highly  classical  education ;  and  in  his  sixteenth 
year  prevailed  on  his  father  to  allow  him  to  devote 
himself  to  the  Belles  Lettres,  After  completing  his 
academical  course  at  Gottingen  and  Leipzig,  ne  rejoined 
his  brother,  and  became  associated  with  him  in  his  li- 
terary labours.  He  has  himself  given  us  the  interesting  pic- 
ture of  his  own  inind  at  this  early  period.  *'  In  my  first 
youth,"  says  he,  "from  the  age  of  seventeen  and  upwards, 
the  writings  of  Plato,  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  Winkel- 
mann's  enthusiastic  works,  formed  the  intellectual  world 
in  which  I  lived,  and  where  I  often  strove  in  a  youthful 
manner,  to  represent  to  my  soul  the  ideas  and  images  of 
ancient  gods  and  heroes.     In  the  year  1789,  I  was  en- 
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abled,  for  the  first  time,  to  gratify  my  inclinatioii  in  that 
capital  so  highly  refined  by  art*— Dresden  ;  and  I  was  as 
much  surprised  as  delighted  to  see  really  before  me  those 
antique  figures  of  gods  I  had  so  long  desired  to  behold. 
Among  these  I  often  tarried  for  hours,  especially  in  the 
incomparable  collection  of  Mengs's  casts,  which  were  then 
to  be  found,  disposed  in  a  state  of  little  order  in  the 
Bruhl  garden,  where  I  often  let  myself  be  shut  up,  in 
order  to  remain  without  interruption.  It  was  not  the 
consummate  beauty  of  form  alone,  which  satisfied  and 
even  exceeded  the  expectation  I  had  secretly  formed ;  bui 
it  was  still  more  the  hfe — ^the  animation  in  those  Olympic 
marbles,  which  excited  my  astonishment;  for  the  latter 
qualities  I  had  been  less  able  to  picture  to  myself  in  my 
solitary  musings.  These  first  indelible  impressions  were 
in  succeeding  years,  the  firm,  enduring  ground-work  for 
my  study  of  classical  antiquity."*  Here  he  found  the 
sacred  fire  at  which  his  genius  h*t  the  torch}  destined  to 
blaze  through  his  life  with  inextinguishable  brightness. 

He  commenced  his  literary  career  in  1794,  with  a  short 
essay  on  the  difierent  schools  of  Greek  poetry.  It  is  cu- 
rious to  watch  in  this  little  piece  the  buddings  of  his 
mind.  Here  we  see,  as  it  were,  the  germ  of  the  first  part 
of  the  great  work  on  ancient  ana  modem  literature, 
which  he  published  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards.  We 
are  astonished  to  find  in  a  youth  of  twenty-two  an  erudi- 
tion so  extensive — ^an  acquaintance  not  onlj  with  the 
more  celebrated  poets  and  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece, 
but  also  with  the  obscure,  recondite  Alexandrian  poets, 
known  to  comparatively  few  scholars  even  of  a  maturer 
age.  We  admire,  too,  the  clearness  of  analytic  arrange- 
ment— the  admirable  method  of  classification,  in  which 
the  author  and  his  brother  have  ever  so  far  outshone  the 
generahty  of  German  writers.  The  essay  displays,  also,  a 
delicacy  of  observation  and  an  originality  of  views,  which 
announce  the  great  critic.  It  is,  in  short,  the  labour  of 
an  infant  Hercules. 

♦  Sammtliche  Werke,Vorrede,  p.  8,  vol.  6. 
b2 
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As  this  essay  ^ives  piomise  of  a  mlglity  critic  >  so 
two  treatises,  which  the*  author  wrote  in  tne  following 
years,  1795  and  1796 — one  entitled  *'Diotima,"  and 
which  treiats  of  the  condition  of  the  female  sex  in  ancient 
Greece — the  other,  a  parallel  between  Caesar  and  Alexan- 
der, not  published,  however,  till  twenty-six  years  after- 
wards— ^both  show  the  dawnings  of  his  great  historical 
genius.  Rarely  have  the  promises  of  youth  been  so  amply 
fulfilled — ^rarely  has  the  green  foliage  of  spring  been  fol- 
lowed by  fruits  so  rich  and  abundant.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  the  fine,  organic  development  of  Schlegels 
mental  powers — to  trace  in  these  early  productions,  the 
germs  of  those  great  historical  works  which  it  was  re- 
served for  his  manhood  and  age  to  achieve.  In  the  latter 
and  most  remarkable  of  these  essays,  he  examines  the 
respective  merits  of  Caesar  and  Alexander,  considered  as 
men,  as  generals,  and  as  statesmen.  To  the  Macedonian 
he  assigns  greater  tenderness  of  feeling,  a  more  generous 
and  lofty  disinterestedness  of  character — and  a  finer  power 
of  perception  for  the  beauties  of  art.  To  the  Roman  he 
ascribes  greater  coolness  and  sobriety  of  ludgment,  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  self-control,  a  mind  tenacious  of 
its  purpose,  but  careless  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  was 
accomplished,  an  exquisite  sense  of  fitness  and  propriety 
in  the  smallest  as  in  the  greatest  things,  yet  little  suscep- 
tibility for  the  beautiful  in  art.  With  respect  to  military 
genius,  he  shows  that  Caesar  united  to  the  fire  and  rapid- 
ity of  liie  Macedonian,  greater  constancy  and  perseverance ; 
yet  that  the  temerity  of  Alexander  was  not  always  the 
efiect  of  impetuous  passion,  but  sometimes  the  result  at 
once  of  situation  and  deliberate  reflection.  As  regards 
the  political  capacities  of  these  two  great  conquerors,  he 
shows  that  Caesar  possessed  an  over-mastering  ascendency 
over  the  minds  of  men — ^the  talent  of  guiding  their  wills, 
and  making  them  subservient  to  his  own  views  and  inter- 
ests— ^in  short,  a  consummate  skill  in  the  tactics  of  a 
party-leader.  Yet  he  thinks  him  destitute  of  the  wisdom 
of  a  law-giver,  or  what  he  emphatically  calls,  the  organic 
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genitu  of  state — the  power  to  found,  or  renovate  a  consti- 
tution. To  Alezanger,  on  the  contrary,  he  attributes  the 
plastic  genius  of  legislation —  the  will  and  the  ability  to 
diffuse  among  nations  the  blessings  of  civilisation — to  plant 
cities,  and  establish  free,  flourishing,  and  permanent  com- 
munities. 

In  the  year  1797,  Schleffel  published  his  first  import- 
ant work,  entitled  **  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans."  This 
work  was,  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  followed  by  an- 
other, entitled  **  History  of  Greek  Poetry."  These  two 
writings  in  their  original  form  are  no  longer  to  be  met 
with — for  in  the  new  edition  of  the  author  s  works,  they 
not  only  have  undergone  various  alterations  and  additions, 
but  have  been,  as  it  were,  melted  into  one  work.  Win- 
kelmann's  history  of  art  was  the  model  which  Schlegel 
proposed  to  himself  in  this  history  of  Greek  poetry;  and 
we  must  allow  that  the  noble  school  which  that  illustrious 
man,  as  well  as  Lessing,  Herder,  and  Goethe,  had  founded 
in  Germany,  never  received  a  richer  acquisition  than  in 
the  work  here  spoken  of.  Prior  to  the  illustrious  writers 
I  have  named,  Germany  had  produced  a  multitude  of 
scholars  distinguished  for  profound  learning  and  critical 
acuteness;  but  their  labours  maybe  considered  as  only 
ancillary  and  preliminarjr  to  the  works  of  men  who,  with 
an  erudition  and  a  perspicacity  nevet  surpassed,  united  a 
poetical  sense  and  a  philosophic  discernment  that  could 
catch  the  ^irit  of  antiquity,  reanimate  her  forms,  and 
place  them  m  all  their  living  freshness  before  our  eyes. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  "  History  of  Greek  Poetry," 
Schlegel  speaks  of  the  religious  rites  and  mysteries  of  the 
primitive  Greeks,  and  of  the  Orphic  poetry  to  which  they 
ffave  rise.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  scholars  who, 
though  they  admit  the  present  form  of  the  Orphic  hymns 
to  be  the  work  of  a  later  period,  yet  refer  their  substance 
to  a  very  remote  antiquity,  Schlegel  assigns  their  origin  to 
.the  a^e  of  Hesiod.  "  Enthusiasm,"  he  says,  '^  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Orphic  poetry — repose  that  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems/'     His  observations,  however,  on  the  early 
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religion  of  the  Greeks,  form,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the 
least  satisfactory  portion  of  this  work.  He  next  gives  Un 
interesting  accoimt  of  the  state  of  society  in  Greece  in  the 
age  of  Homer,  as  well  as  in  the  one  preceeding,  and  shows 
by  a  long  process  of  inductive  evidence,  how  the  Homeric 
poetry  was  the  crown  and  perfection  of  a  long  series  of 
Bardic  poems. 

He  then  examines,  at  great  length,  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  from  the  earliest  Ghreek  to  the  latest  Roman 
critics,  on  the  plan,  the  diction^  and  poetical  merits  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey;  interweaving  in  this  review  of  an- 
cient criticism  his  own  remarks,  whicn  serve  either  to  correct 
the  errors,  supply  the  deficiencies,  or  illustrate  the  wisdom 
of  those  ancient  judges  of  art.  After  this  survey  of  an- 
cient criticism,  he  proceeds  to  point  out  some  of  the  cha- 
racteristic features  of  the  Homeric  poems.  He  inquires 
what  is  understood  by  natural  poetry,  or  the  poetry  of 
nature;  shows  that  it  is  perfectly  compatible  with  art — 
that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  natural  and 
the  rude — ^that  Homer  is  distinguished  as  much  for  deli- 
cacy of  perception,  accuracy  of  delineation,  and  sagacity 
of  judgment,  as  for  fertility  of  fancy  and  ener^  of  passion. 
The  author  next  passes  in  review  the  Hesiodic  epos,  the 
middle  epos,  or  the  works  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  and  lastly, 
the  productions  of  the  Ionic,  -^Eolic,  and  Doric  schools  of 
lync  poetry.  The  fragments  on  the  lyric  poetrv  of  Ghreece 
are  particularly  beautiful,  and  comprise  not  only  excellent 
criticisms,  on  the  genius  of  the  difierent  Ijrrists  themselvesi 
but  also  most  interesting  observations  on  the  character, 
maimers,  and  social  institutions^  of  the  races  that  composed 
the  Hellenic  confederacy. 

It  was  Schlegers  intention  to  have  given  a  complete 
history  of  Greek  poetry;  but  the  execution  of  this  task 
was  abandoned,  not  from  any  want  of  perseverance,  as 
some  have  imagined,  but  from  some  peculiar  circumstances 
in  the  world  of  letters  at  that  period.  The  literarv  scepti- 
cism of  Wolf,  supported  with  so  much  learning  and  abihty, 
was  then  convulsing  the  German  mind;  and  while  the 
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purity  of  the  Homeric  text,  and  the  unity  and  intregrity 
of  the  Homeric  poems  themselves  were  so  ably  contested, 
Schlegel  deemed  it  a  hazardous  task  to  attempt  to  draw 
public  attention  to  any  aesthetic  inquiries  on  the  elder 
Greek  poetry.  Hence  the  second  part  of  this  work, 
which  treats  of  the  lyric  poets,  remained  unfinished.  The 
general  qualities,  which  must  strike  all  in  this  history  of 
Greek  poetiy  are,  a  masterly  acquaintance  with  classical 
literature — a  wariness  and  circumspection  of  judgment, 
rare  in  any  writer,  especially  in  one  so  young — ^a  critical 
perspicacity,  that  draws  its  conclusions  from  the  widest 
range  of  observation — and  a  poetic  flexibility  of  fancy, 
that  can  transport  itself  into  the  remotest  periods  of  anti- 
quity. In  a  word,  the  author  analyses  as  a  critic,  feels  as 
a  poet,  and^bserves  like  a  philosopher. 

But  a  new  career  now  expanded  before  the  ardent 
mind  of  Schlegel.  The  enterprising  spirit  of  British 
scholars  had  but  twenty  years  before  opened  a  new  intel- 
lectual world  to  Europnean  inijuiry; — a  world  many  of 
whose  spiritual  productions,  disguised  in  one  shape  or 
another,  the  Western  nations  had  for  a  long  course  ol  ages 
admired  and  enjoyed,  ignorant  as  they  were  of  the  precise 
re^on  from  which  they  were  brought.  For  ^the  xnow- 
ledge  of  the  Sanscrit  tongue  and  literature — an  event  in 
literary  importance  inferior  only  to  the  revival  of  Greek 
learning,  and  in  a  religious  and  philosophic  point  of  view, 
pregnant,  perhaps,  with  greater  results; — ^mankind  have 
been  indebted  to  the  influence  of  British  commerce;  and 
it  is  not  one  of  the  least  services  which  that  commerce 
'  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  civilisation.  In  the  promo- 
tion of  Sanscrit  learning,  the  merchant  princes  of  Britain 
emulated  the  noble  zeal  displayed  four  centuries  before  by 
the  merchant  princes  of  Florence,  in  the  encouragement 
and  difiusion  of  Hellenic  literature.  By  dint  of  promises 
and  entreaties,  they  extorted  from  the  Brahmin  the  mys- 
tic key,  which  has  opened  to  us  so  many  wonders  of  the 
primitive  world.     And  as  a  great  Christian  philosopher 
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of  our  age*  has  observed,  it  is  fortunate  that  India  waft 
not  then  under  the  dominion  of  the  French;  for  during 
the  irreligious  fever  which  inflamed  and  maddened  that 
great  peojple,  their  insidious  guides — those  detestable 
sophists  ol  the  eighteenth  century— would  most  assuredly 
have  leagued  with  the  Brahmins  to  suppress  the  truth,  to 
mutilate  the  ancient  monuments  of  Sanscrit  lore,  and  thus 
would  have  for  ever  poisoned  the  sources  of  Indian  learn- 
ing. A  British  society  was  established  at  Calcutta— 
whose  object  it  was  to  investigate  the  languages,  historical 
antiquities,  sciences,  and  religious  and  philosophical  sys- 
tems of  Asia,  and  more  especially  of  Hindostan.  Sir 
William  Jones — a  name  that  will  be  revered  as  long  as 
geilius,  learning,  and  Christian  philosophy  command  the 
respect  of  mankind — ^was  the  soiu  of  this  enterprise.  He 
brought  to  the  investigation  of  Indian  literature  and  his- 
tory, a  mind  stored  with  the  treasures  of  classical  and 
Oriental  scholarship — a  spirit  of  indefatigable  activity — 
and  a  clear,  methodical,  and  capacious  intellect.  No  man, 
too,  so  fully  understood  the  rehgious  bearings  of  these  in- 
quiries, and  had  so  well  seized  the  whole  subject  of  Asiatic 
antiquities  in  its  connexion  with  the  Bible.  But  at  the 
period  at  which  we  have  arrived,  this  great  spirit  had 
already  taken  its  departure ;  nor  in  its  flight  had  it  dropped 
its  mantle  of  inspiration  on  any  of  the  former  associates  oi 
its  labours.  For  among  the  academicians  of  Calcutta, 
though  there  were  men  of  undoubted  talent  and  learning, 
there  were  none  who  inherited  the  philosophic  mind  oi  ' 
Jones.  At  this  period,  too,  the  fanciful  temerity  of  a 
Wilford  was  bringing  discredit  on  the  Indian  researches — 
a  temerity  which  would  necessarily  provoke  a  re-action, 
and  lead,  as  in  some  recent  instances,  to  a  prosaic  narrow- 
mindedness,  that  would  seek  to  bring  down  the  whole 
system  of  Indian  civilisation  to  the  dull  level  of  its  own 
vulgar  conceptions. 

Scblegel  saw  that  the  moment  was  critical.    He  saw 

*  Count  Maistre.— See  his  '*  Soirees  de  St.  Petersbourg.*^ 
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that  the  edifice  of  Oriental  learning,  raised  at  the  cost  of  so 
much  labour  by  Sir  William  Jones,  was  in  danger  of 
falling  to  pieces — ^that  all  the  mighty  results  which 
Christian  philosophy  had  anticipated  from  these  inquiries, 
would  be,  if  not  frustrated,  at  least  indefinitely  postponed 
— ^that  a  wild,  uncritical,  extravagant  fancifulness  on  the 
one  hand,  or  a  dull  and  dogged  Rationalism  on  the  other 
— (equally  adverse  as  both  are  to  the  cause  of  historic 
truth) — ^would  soon  bring  these  researches  into  inextricable 
confusion;  in  short,  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  they 
should  be  fairly  brought  before  the  more  enlarged  philo- 
sophy of  Germany.  iFilled  with  this  idea,  and  animated 
by  that  pure  zeal  for  science,  which  is  its  own  best  reward, 
Schlegel  resolved  to  betake  him  to  the  study  of  the 
Sanscrit  tongue.  But  for  the  considerations  I  have 
ventured  to  suggest,  such  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  such 
a  man  would  be  surely  calculated  to  excite  regret :  we 
should  be  inclined  to  lament  that  a  mind  so  original, 
already  saturated  with  so  much  elegant  literature  and 
solid  learning,  should  be  thus  doomed  in  the  bloom  of  its 
existence,  to  consume  years  in  the  toilsome  acquisition  of 
the  most  difiicult  of  all  languages. 

In  prosecution  of  his  undertaking,  Schlegel  repaired  in 
the  year  1802,  to  Paris,  which  had  been  long  celebrated 
for  her  professors  in  the  Eastern  tonnes,  and  where  the 
national  library  presented  to  the  Oriental  scholar,  inex* 
haustible  stores  of  wealth.  Here,  with  the  able  assistance 
of  those  distinguished  Orientalists,  M.M.  de  Langl^  and 
Ch^zy,  Schlegel  made  considerable  progress  in  the  study 
of  Persian  and  Sanscrit  literature,  ibut  while  engaged  in 
these  laborious  pursuits,  he  contrives  to  find  time  to  plunge 
into  the  then  almost  unexplored  mines  of  Proven9al  poesy 
— ^to  undertake  profound  researches  into  the  history  of  the 
middle  age,  and  to  deliver  lectures  on  metaphysics  in  the 
French  language.  If  these  lectures  did  not  meet  with  all 
the  success  which  might  have  been  hoped  for,  this  cannot 
surprise  us,  when  we  consider  that  the  gross  materialism 
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which  had  long  weighed  on  the  Parisian  mind,  and  from 
which  it  was  then  but  slowly  emerging,  could  ill  accord 
with  the  lofty  Platonism  of  the  German ;  nor  when  we  add 
to  the  disadvantage  under  which  every  one  labours  when 
speaking  in  a  foreign  tongue,  the  fact  that  nature  had  not 
favoured  this  extrordinary  man  with  a  happy  delivery. 
From  Paris,  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  the  early 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Proven9al  poetry.  The 
article  on  Portuguese  poetry  is  singularly  beautiful,  and 
contains,  amon^  other  things,  some  remarks  as  new  as  they 
are  just,  on  the  mfluence  of  climate  and  locality  in  the  for- 
mation of  dialects.  It  comprises,  too,  an  admirable  critique 
on  the  noble  poem  of  the  Lusiad,  which  in  allusion  to  the 
great  national  catastrophe  that  so  soon  followed  on  its  pub- 
fication,  and  by  which  the  ancient  power,  energy,  and 
glory  of  Portugal  were  for  ever  destroyed,  he  cs&a  **  the 
swan-like  cry  of  a  people  of  heroes  prior  to  its  down&ll." 
This  essay  and  others  of  the  same  period  furnish  also  a 
proof  how  very  soon  Frederick  Scmegel  had  framed  his 
critical  views  and  opinions  on  the  various  works  of  art 
His  aesthetic  system  seems  to  have  been  formed  at  a  single 
cast — we  mignt  almost  say,  that  from  the  head  of  this  in- 
tellectual Jove,  the  Pallas  of  criticism  had  leaped  all  armed. 
His  metaphysical  theories,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  have 
been  slowly  elaborated — ^to  have  imdergone  many  modi- 
fications and  improvements  in  the  lapse  of  years,  and 
never  to  have  been  moulded  into  a  form  of  perfect  sym* 
metry ,  until  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

During  his  abode  m  France,  he  addressed  to  a  friend  in 
Germany,  a  series  of  beautifiil  letters  on  the  different 
schools  and  epochs  of  Christian  painting.  The  pictorial 
treasures  of  a  large  part  of  Europe  were  uien  concentrated 
in  the  French  capital;  and  Schlegel,  availing  himself  of 
this  golden  opportunity,  gave  an  account  of  the  various 
master-pieces  of  mod^n  art,  contained  in  the  public  and 
private  collections  of  Paris;  interweaving  in  these  notices, 
general  views  on  the  nature,  object,  and  limits  of  Christian 
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painting.  .  These  letters  the  author  has  since  revised  and 
enlarged;  and  they  now  form  one  of  the  most  delightful 
▼olumes  in  the  general  collection  of  his  works. 

The  three  arts,  sculpture,  music,  and  painting,  cor- 
respond, according  to  the  author,  to  the  three  parts  of 
human  consciousness,  the  body — the  soul — and  the  mind. 
Sculpture,  the  most  material  of  the  fine  arts,  best  repre- 
sents the  beauty  of  form,  and  the  properties  of  sense  : 
Music  explores  and  gives  utterance  to  the  deepest  feelings 
of  the  human  soul :  but  it  is  reserved  for  the  most  spiritual 
of  the  arts — ^Paintin^,  to  express  all  the  mysteries  of  in- 
tdligence — aU  the  divine  symbolism  in  nature  and  in 
man.  He  shows  that  the  three  arts  have  objects  very 
distinct,  and  which  must  by  no  means  be  confounded. 
But  the  respective  limits  of  these  arts  have  not  always 
been  duly  oMerved.  Hence,  confining  his  observation  to 
painting,  there  are  some  artists,  whom  he  calls  sculpture- 
painters,  like  the  great  An^lo— others  again  musical 
painters,  like  Correggio  and  Murillo. 

The  various  schoob  of  art — ^the  elder  Italian — ^the  later 
Italian — the  Spanish — the  old  German — and  the  Flemish, 
pass  successively  under  review.  The  distinctive  qualities 
of  the  mighty  masters  in  each  school — the  &ntastic  and 
truly  Dantesque  wildness  of  Giotto — ^the  soft  outline 
of  rerugino— the  depth  of  feeling  that  characterises  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci — ^the  ideal  beauty — the  various,  the 
infinite  charm  of  Raphael — ^the  gigantic  conception  of 
Angelo — ^the  glowing  reality  of  Titian — the  harmonious 
elegance  of  Correggio— the  bold  vigour  of  Julio  Romano 
— ^tne  noble  eflFort  of  the  Oaraccis  to  revive  in  a  declining 
age  the  style  of  the  great  masters — the  true  Spanish  ear- 
nestness and  concentrated  energy  of  Murillo — ^the  deep* 
toned  piety  of  Velasquez — ^the  profound  and  comprehensive 
understanding  which  distinguishes  his  own  Diirer,  whom 
he  calls  the  Snakspeare  of  painting — the  distinctive  quali- 
ties of  these  great  masters  (to  name  but  a  few  of  the  more 
eminent^  are  analysed  with  incomparable  skill,  and  set 
forth  with  charming  diction.    I  regret  that  liie  limits 
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of  this  introductory  memoir  will  not  allow  me  to  give  an 
analysis  of  tliese  enchanting  letters;  but  I  cannot  forbear 
observing  in  conclusion,  that  at  the  present  moment,  when 
there  seems,  to  bean  earnest  wish  on  all  sides  to  revive  the 
higher  art  among  ourselves,  whoever  would  undertake  a 
translation  of  these  letters,  would,  I  think,  confer  a  service, 
on  the  public  generally,  and  on  our  artists  in  particular. 
To  the  friends  and  followers  of  ^hrt,  such  a  work  is  the 
more  necessary,  as  the  illustrious  author  has,  in  a  manner, 
taken  up  the  subject  where  Winklemann  had  left  off. 
These  letters  are  followed  by  others  equally  admirable  on 
Gothic  architecture,  where  the  characteristic  quaUties  of 
the  different  epochs  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture of  the  middle  age  are  set  forth  with  the  same 
masterly  powers  of  fancy  and  discrimination.  This  sublime 
art  seemed  to  respond  best  to  SchlegeVs  inmost  feelings. 

But  I  am  now  approaching  a  passage  in  the  life  of 
Schlegel,  which  will  be  viewed  in  a  different  light,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  feelings  and  convictions  of  my  readers. 
By  some  his  conduct  will  be  considered  a  blameable  apos- 
tacy  from  the  faith  of  his  fathers — by  others,  a  generous 
sacrifice  of  early  prejudices  on  the  altar  of  truth.  To 
disguise  my  own  approbation  of  his  conduct,  would  be  to 
do  violence  to  my  feelings,  and  wrong  to  my  principles; 
but  to  enter  into  a  justification  of  his  motives,  would  be 
to  engage  in  a  polemical  discussion,  most  unseemly  in  an 
introdbction  to  a  work  which  is  perfectly  foreign  to  in- 
quiries of  that  nature.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to 
a  brief  statement  of  facts :  noticing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
intellectual  condition  of  the  two  great  religious  parties  of 
jGrermany,  immediately  prior  and  subsequent  to  SchlegeFs 
change  of  religion. 

It  was  on  his  return  from  France  in  the  year  1805, 
and  in  the  ancient  city  of  Cologne,  that  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  was  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
church.  There,  in  that  venerable  city,  which  was  so 
often  honoured  by  the  abode  of  the  great  founder  of 
Christendom — Cliarlemagne — which   abounds   with   so 
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many  monuments  of  the  arts,  the  learning,  the  opu- 
lence, and  political  greatness  of  the  middle  age — ^where 
the  Christian  Aristotle  of  the  thirteenth  century — ^Aquinas 
— ^had  passed  the  first  years  of  his  academic  course — ^there, 
in  that  venerable  minster,  too,  one  of  the  proudest  monu- 
ments of  Grothic  architecture — was  solemnised  in  the 
person  of  this  illustrious  man,  the  alliance  between  the 
ancient  faith  and  modem  science  of  Germany — an  alli- 
ance that  has  been  productive  of  such  important  conse- 
quences, and  is  yet  pregnant  with  mightier  results. 

The  purity  of  the  motives  which  mrected  ScUeffel  in 
this,  the  most  important  act  of  his  life,  few  would  be 
i^orant  or  shameless  enough  to  impeadi.  His  station, 
his  character — ^his  virtues — all  suffice  to  repel  the  very 
Buspicion  of  unworthy  motives;  and  the  least  reflection 
will  show,  that  while  in  a  country  circumstanced  like 
Germany,  his  change  of  religion  could  not  procure  for 
him  greater  honours  and  emoluments  than,  under  any 
circumstances,  his  genius  would  be  certain  to  command ; 
that  change  would  too  surely  expose  him  to  obloquy, 
misrepresentation,  and  calumny — and  what,  to  a  heart  so 
sensitive  as  his,  must  have  been  still  more  painful — ^the 
alienation  perhaps  of  esteemed  friends.  Had  ho  remained  a 
Protestant,  he  would,  instead  of  engaging  in  the  service  of 
Austria,  have  in  all  probability  ti^en  to  that  of  Prussia, 
and  there,  doubtless,  have  received  the  same  honours  and 
distinctions  which  have  been  so  deservingly  bestowed  on 
his  illustrious  brother.  We  may  suppose,  also,  that  a 
man  of  his  mind  and  character,  would  not  on  slight  and 
frivolous  grounds,  have  taken  a  step  so  important;  nor  in 
a  matter  so  momentous,  have  come  to  a  decision,  without 
a  full  and  anxious  investigation.  In  fact,  his  theological 
learning  was  extensive — -Ae  was  well  read  in  the  ancient 
fathers — ^the  schoolmen  of  the  middle  age,  and  the  more 
eminent  modem  divines;  and  though  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  has  devoted  any  special  treatise  to  theology,  yet 
the  remarks  scattered  through  his  works,  whether  on 
Biblical  exegesis,  or  dogmatic  divinity,  are  so  pregnant. 
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original,  and  profound,  that  we  plainly  see  it  was  in  his 
power  to  have  given  the  world  a  "  sy sterna  theohgicum^^ 
no  less  masterly  than  that  of  his  great  predecessor — 
Leibnitz.  The  works  of  die  early  Greek  fathers,  indeed, 
he  appears  to  have  made  a  special  object  of  scientific  re* 
searcn,  well  knowing  what  golden  grains  of  philosophy 
may  be  picked  up  in  that  sacred  stream.  The  conversion 
of  Schlegel  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Catholics 
of  Germany.  This  event  occurredj  indeed,  at  a  moment 
equally  opportune  to  himself  and  to  the  Catholic  body. 
To  himself— for  though  his  noble  mind  would  never  have 
run  a-ground  amid  the  miserable  shallows  of  Bationalism, 
yet  had  it  not  then  taken  refiige  in  the  secure  haven  of 
Catholicism,  it  might  have  been  sucked  down  in  the 
rapid  eddies  of  Pantheism.  To  the  Catholic  body  in 
Germany,  this  event  was  no  less  opportune;  and  for  the 
reasons  which  shall  now  be  stated. 

Germany,  which  in  the  middle  age  had  produced  so 
many  distinguished  poets,  artists,  and  philosophers,  was, 
at  the  Reformation,  shorn  of  much  of  her  mtellectual 
strength.  In  the  disastrous  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  that 
event  brought  about,  she  saw  her  universities  robbed  of 
their  most  mstin^ished  ornaments,  and  the  lights,  which 
ought  to  have  adorned  her  at  home,  shedding  their  lustre 
on  foreign  lands.  The  general  languor  and  exhaustion  of 
the  German  mind,  consequent  on  that  fearful  and  con* 
vulaive  struggle,  was  apparent  enough  in  the  literature  of 
the  age,  which  ensued  after  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  To 
these  causes,  which  produced  this  general  declension  of 
German  intellect,  must  be  added  one  which  specially 
ap^es  to  the  Catholic  portion  of  Germany. 

tevery  great  abuse  of  human  reason,  by  a  natural  revul- 
sion of  feeling,  inspires  a  certain  dread  and  distrust  of  its 
powers.  This  has  Deen  more  than  once  exemplified  in  the 
history  of  the  church.  So,  at  this  momentous  period, 
some  of  the  German  Catholic  powers  sought  in  obscu- 
I'antism,  a  refuge  and  security  against  religious  and  poli- 
tical innovations,  and  denied  to  that  science  that  encou- 
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ragement  which  she  nad  a  right  to  look  for  at  their 
hands: — a  policy  as  is&tuated  as  it  is  culpable,  for,  while 
ignorance  draws  down  contempt  and  disgrace  on  religion^ 
it  begets  in  its  turn,  as  a  melancholy  experience  has 
proved,  those  very  errors  and  that  very  unbelief,  against 
which  it  was  designed  as  a  protection. 

Had  the  court  of  Austria  acceded  to  the  proposal  of 
Leibnitz,  for  establishing  at  Vienna  that  academy  of 
sciences  which  he  afterwards  succeeded  in  founding  at 
Berlin,  the  glory  of  that  great  resuscitation  of  the  German 
mind,  whicubi  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  would  have  then  probably  redounded  to  Catholic, 
rather  than  to  Protestant  Germany.  But  the  German 
CathoUcs,  though  they  started  later  m  the  career  of  intel- 
lectual improvement,  have  at  length  reached,  and  even 
outstripped,  their  Protestant  brediren  in  the  race. 

Three  or  four  years  before  Schlegel  embraced  the  Car 
tholic  faith,  the  signal  for  a  return  to  the  ancient  church 
was  given  by  the  illustrious  Count  Stolberg.  The  reli- 
gious impulse,  which  this  great  man  imparted  to  Ger- 
man literature,  was  simultaneous  with  that  Christian  re- 
generation of  philosophy,  commenced  in  France  by  the 
V  iscount  de  Bonald.  And  these  two  illustrious  men,  in 
the  noble  career  which  five-and-thirty  years  ago  they 
opened  in  their  respective  countries,  have  been  lollowea 
by  a  series  of  ffigantic  intellects,  who  have  restored  the 
empire  of  faith,  regenerated  art  and  science,  and  reno* 
vated,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  human  mind  itself  * 

Forty  years  ago,  the  Catholics  of  Germany,  as  I  said, 
were  in  a  statQ  of  the  most  humiliating  intellectual  infe- 
riority to  their  Protestant  brethren — tney  could  point  to 
few  writers  of  eminence  in  their  own  body — ^Protestant- 
ism was  the  lord  of  the  ascendant  in  every  department  of 
German  letters  ; — ^and  yet  so  well  have  the  Catholics  em- 

*  The  aristocracy  of  French  literature,  and  a  splendid  aristocracy 
it  is,  has  been  for  the  last  twenty  years  decidedly  Catholic.  The 
enemies  of  the  church  are  to  be  found  almost  exclusively  in  the 
bourgeoisie,  and  still  more  in  the  canaille,  of  that  literature. 
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ployed  tlie  intervening  time,  that  they  now  famish  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  a  literature,  in  many  respects  the 
most  valuable  m  Europe.  In  every  branch  of  knowledge 
they  can  now  show  writers  of  the  highest  order.  To 
name  but  a  few  of  the  most  distinguish^,  they  have  pro- 
duced the  two  greatest  Biblical  critics  of  the  age — Hug 
and  Scholz — ^profound  Biblical  exegetists,  like  Alber, 
Ackermann,  and,  recently,  Molitor,  who  has  created  a 
new  era  not  only  in  Biblical  literature,  but  in  the  Phi- 
losophy of  History— divines,  like  Wiest,  Dobmayer, 
Schwarz,  Zimmer,  Brenner,  Liebermann,  and  Moehler, 
distinguished  as  they  are  for  various  and  extensive  learn- 
ing, and  understandings  as  comprehensive  as  they  are 
acute— an  ecclesiastical  historian  pre-eminent  for  genius, 
erudition,  and  celestial  suavity,  like  Count  Stolberg — ^phi- 
losophic archaeologists,  like  Hammer  and  Schlosser — ad- 
mirable publicists,  like  Gents,  Adam  Miiller,  and  the 
Swiss  Haller — and  two  philosophers,  possessed  of  vast 
acquirements  and  colossal  intellects  like  Goerres,  and  the 
subject,  of  this  memoir.  In  Germany,  and  elsewhere, 
Catholic  genius  seems  only  to  have  slumbered  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  order  to  astonish  the  world  by  a 
new  and  extraordinary  display  of  strength.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  several  of  the  above-named  indivi- 
duals originally  belonged  to  the  Protestant  church,  and 
ihat  that  church  should  have  ^ven  birth  to  men  of  such 
exalted  genius,  refined  sensibility,  and  moral  worth,  is  a 
circumstance  which  furnishes  our  Protestant  brethren 
with  additional  claims  to  our  love  and  respect.  We  hail 
these  first  proselytes  as  the  pledges  of  a  mqje  general,  and 
surely  not  a  very  distant  re-union. 

The  vigorous  graft  of  talent,  which  the  Catholic  thus 
received  from  the  Protestant  community,  was  imparted  to 
a  stock,  where  the  powers  of  vegetation,  long  dormant, 
began  now  to  revive  with  renovated  strength.  The  old 
Catholics  zealously  co-operated  with  the  new  in  the  rege- 
neration of  all  the  sciences — and  the  effects  of  their  joint 
labours  have  been  apparent,  not  only  in  the  transcendent 
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excellence  of  individual  productions,  but  in  the  new  life 
and  energy  infused  into  the  learned  corporations — ^the 
universities  as  well  as  the  institutes  of  science.  The 
mixed  universities,  like  those  of  Bonn,  Freyburg,  «nd 
others,  are  in  a  great  degree  supported  bv  Catholic  talent  ; 
and  the  great  Catholic  University  of  Munich,  which  the 
present  excellent  King  of  Bavaria  founded  in  1826,  al- 
ready by  the  celebrity  of  its  professors,  the  number  of  its 
scholars,  and  the  admirable  direction  of  the  studies, 
bids  fair  to  rival  the  most  celebrated  universities  in  Ger- 
many.* 

Gratifying  as  it  must  have  been  to  Schleffel  to  see  b v 
how  many  distinguished  spirits  his  example  had  been  fol- 
lowed, and  to  witness  the  rapid  literary  imnrovement  of 
that  community  in  Germany  to  which  he  haa  now  united 
himself,  he  could  not  expect  to  escape  those  crosses  and 
contradictions  which  are,m  this  world,  the  heritage  of  the 
iust.  The  rancorous  invectives  which  the  fanatic  Ration- 
laist — Voss,  had  never  ceased  to  pour  out  on  his  own  early 
friend  and  benefactor — the  heavenly-minded  Stolberg, 
excited  the  tontempt  and  disgust  of  everywell-constituted 
mind  in  the  Protestant  community.  This  Cerberus  of 
Rationalism  opened  his  deep-moutned  cry  on  Schlegel 

*  The  words  which  the  King  of  Bavaria  used  at  the  moment  of 
founding  this  university,  are  remarkable.  "  I  do  not  wish,**  said  he, 
**  that  my  subjects  should  be  learned  at  the  cost  of  religion,  nor  reli- 
gious at  the  cost  of  learning." — See  Baader's  opening  speech  in  1890. 
**  Philo8ophischeSchrifteD,''p.  366.  These  are  golden  word^  which 
ought  to  be  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  all  princes.  In  *other  words, 
the  monarch  meant  to  say,  I  wish  to  consecrate  science  by  religioz^ 
and  I  wish  to  confirm  and  extend  religion  by  science.  This  sove- 
reign is  the  most  enlightened,  as  well  as  munificent,  patron  of  learn- 
ing in  Europe ;  and  whether  we  consider  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
religion — his  solicitude  for  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  his  subjects 
— his  profound  knowledge,  as  well  as  active  patronage,  of  art  and 
science— and  his  true-hearted  German  frankness  and  probity  j  he  is 
in  every  respect,  a  worthy  namesake  of  the  illustrious  Emperor 
Maximilian.  He  has  assisted  in  making  his  capital  a  true  German 
Athens ;  and,  small  as  it  is,  it  may  at  this  moment  compete  in  art, 
literature,  and  science,  with  the  proudest  cities  in  Europe. 
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also,  as  he  set  his  foot  on  the  threshold  of  the  Catholic 
church.  In  this  instance,  the  religious  bigotry  of  Vosb 
was  inflamed  and  exasperated  by  uterarv  jealousy.  By 
his  criticisms,  and  masterly  translation  of  Homer  and  other 
Greek  poets,  this  highly-gifted  man  had  not  only  rendered 
imperishable  service  to  German  literature,  but  had  contri- 
buted to  infuse  a  new  life  into  the  study  of  classical  anti- 
quity.  Jealous,  therefore  of  his  Greeks,  whom  he  wor- 
snipped  with  a  sort  of  exclusive  idolatry,  he  looked  with 
distrust  and  aversion  on  every  attempt  to  introduce  the 
Orientals  to  the  literary  notice  of  the  Germans.  He  ran 
down  Asiatic  literature  of  every  age  and  nation  with  the 
most  indiscriminate  and  unsparing  violence — denounced 
the  intentions  of  its  admirers  as  evil  and  sinister  ;  and  in 
allusion  tathe  noble  use  which  Stolberg,  Schlegel,  and 
others  had  made  of  their  Oriental  learning  in  support  of 
Christianity,  petulantly  exclaimed  on  one  occasion.  '^  The 
Brahims  have  Idagued  with  the  Jesuits,  in  order  to  sub« 
vert  the  Protestant,  or  ^as  we  should  translate  that  word 
in  this  country)  the  Rationalist  religion." 

It  was  in  1808,  after  several  years  spent  in  the  studjr 
of  Sanscrit  literature,  Schlegel  published  the  result  of  his 
researches  and  meditations  in  the  celebrated  work  entitled 
the  *  *  Language  and  Wisdom  of  the  Indians."  This  work, 
the  first  part  of  which  is  occupied  with  a  comparative  ex- 
amination pf  the  etymology  and  grammatical  structure  of 
the  Sanscrit,  Persian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Grerman  lan- 
guages, the  second  whereof  traces  the  filiation  and  con- 
nexion of  the  different  religious  and  philosophical  systems 
that  have  prevailed  in  the  ancient  Oriental  world,  and  the 
last  of  which  consists  of  metrical  versions  from  the  sacred 
and  didactic  poems  of  the  Hindoos — this  work,  I  say, 
might  not  be  inaptly  termed  a  grammar,  syntax,  and  pro- 
so^  of  philosophy. 

With  respect  to  etymology,  Schlegel  points  out  the 
number  of  Sanscrit  words  identical  in  souna  and  significa- 
tion with  words  in  the  Persian,  or  the  Grreek,  or  the 
Latin,  or  the  German,  or  sometimes  even  in  all  those 
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languages  put  together.  He  excludes  words  which  arc 
imitatioBS  of  natural  sounds,  and  which,  therefore,  niiglit 
have  been  adopted  simultaneously  by  nations  unkno^vn  to 
each  other ;  and  selects  those  words  only  which  arc  of  the 
most  simple  and  primitive  signification,  such  as  ix^late  to 
those  intellectual  and  physical  objects  most  closely  allied 
to  man;  as  also  auxiliary  verbs,  pronouns,  nouns  of  number, 
and  prepositions: — ^words  whicn  are  less  exposed  than  any 
to  ihoae  casual  and  partial  changes  which  conquest,  com- 
merce, and  religion,  introduce  mto  langua^  With  re- 
spect to  ^mmatical  structure,  the  author  snows  tliat  the 
mode  of  declining  nouns,  and  conjugating  verbs,  of  forming 
the  degrees  of  comparison  in  adjectives,  of  marking  the  gen- 
der and  number  of  substantives,  of  chan^g  or  modifying 
the  s^nification  of  words  by  prefixed  articles,  is  common  to 
the  Sanscrit,  and  the  other  derivative  languages  above- 
mentioned.  It  is  from  this  strong  extern^  and  internal 
resemblance,  these  languages  have  received  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Lido-Germanic.  The  prior  antiquity  of  tlie 
Sanscrit  the  author  infers  from  the  greater  length  and 
fulness  of  its  words,  and  the  richness  and  refinement  of  its 
grammatical  forms ;  for,  to  use  his  own  expression,  ^'  words, 
uke  coin,  are  clipi)ed  by  use,  and  the  languages,  where 
abbreviation  prevails,  are  ever  the  most  recent. 

The  prescient  genius  of  Leibnitz  had  foretold,  a  centmy 
and  a  half  ago,  that  the  study  of  languages  would  ha 
found  one  day  to  throw  a  great  light  on  history.  No  one 
better  realised  this  prediction  than  Schickel.  In  the  fii*st 
part  of  this  work,  he  has  proved,  by  his  own  example, 
that  language  is  not  a  mere  instrument  of  knowledge,  but 
a  science  in  itself;  and  when  I  consider  the  noble  use  lie 
has  made  of  his  Sanscrit  learning;  when  I  contemplate 
all  the  great  and  brilliant  results  of  his  Oriental  researches, 
I  must  recal  the  sort  of  regret  I  expressed  a  few  pages 
above.  While,  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  ycare,  a 
number  of  distinguished  naturalists  liave  carried  the  torch 
of  science  into  the  dark  caverns  of  the  earth,  traced  by  its 
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light  the  physical  revolutions  of  our  fflobe,  and  discovered 
the  remains  of  an  extinct  world  of  nature;  many  illus- 
trious philologists  have  at  the  same  time  explored  the 
inmost  recesses  of  language,  and,  by  their  profound  re- 
searches, brought  to  light  the  fossil  remains  of  early  his- 
tory, discovered  the  migrations  of  nations  and  the  changes 
of  empire,  and  regained  the  lost  traces  of  portions  of  our 
species.  This  remarkable  parallelism  in  the  moral  and 
physical  inq uiries  of  the  age,  will  be  considered  fortuitous 
by  those  only  who  have  not  watched  the  luminous  course 
of  that  loving  Providence,  whose  hand  is  equally  visible 
in  the  progress  of  science,  as  in  every  other  department 
of  human  activity. 

But  on  no  branch  of  historical  knowledge  have  the 
recent  philological  researches  thrown  more  hght  than  on 
mythology — a  science  which  the  present  age  may  be  said 
to  have  created.  While  illustrious  defenders  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion — ^a  Count  Stolberg*  in  Germany,  and  still 
more,  an  Abb6  de  la  Mennaisf  in  France,  treading  in  the 
footstep  of  the  ancient  fathers,  and  of  the  abler  modern 
apologists,  like  Grotius,  Huet,  and  others,  have  victo- 
riously proved  the  existence  of  a  primeval  revelation,  the 
diffusion  and  perpetuity  of  its  doctrines  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  civilised  and  barbarous — ^the  com- 
patibhty  of  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  God-head  with 
the  crime  of  idolatry,  ranked  by  tne  apostle,  '^  among  the 
works  of  the  flesh," — the  local  nature  and  object  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  destined  by  the  Almighty  for  the  special 
use  of  a  people  charged  with  maintaining,  in  its  purity, 
that  worship  of  Jehovah  mostly  abandoned  or  neglected 
by  the  nations,  who,  "  though  they  knew  God,  did  not 
glorify  him  as  God" — ^and  favoured  also  with  the  pro- 
mises of  "  the  good  things  to  come,"  intrusted  with  the 

•  «  Geschichte  der  Religion."— 1804-11. 

f  **  Essai  sur  rindifference  en  Mati^re  de  Religion  :*  4  vols.,  8to. 
Paris,  1823.  A  work  where  learning,  eloquence,  and  philosoph/ 
have  laid  their  ridiest  otferings  at  the  shrine  of  Christianity. 
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|>roplietic  records  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  that  Mes- 
siah, of  whose  future  coming  the  Gentiles  had  onl^  a 
va^e  and  obscure  anticipation: — while  these  illustrious 
defenders  of  religion,  I  say,  were  proving  the  agreement 
of  all  the  heathen  nations  in  the  great  dognaas  of  the  pri- 
mitive revelation;  another  class  of  inquirers  (and  amon^ 
these  was  Schlegel^  laboured  to  shoW  the  points  of  di- 
vergence in  the  different  systems  of  heathenism,  studied 
the  peculiar  genius  of  each,  and  traced  the  influence  which, 
climate,  circumstance,  and  national  character  have  exerted 
over  alL  The  object  of  the  former  was  to  point  out  the 
general  threads  of  primeval  truth  in  the  fabric  of  Pa- 
ganism— that  of  the  latter  to  trace  the  later  and  fanciful 
mtertexture  of  superstition.  For  in  that  fantastic  web, 
which  we  call  mytnologj,  truth  and  fiction,  poetry  and 
history^  physics  and  pnilosophy,  are  all  curiously  inter- 
woven. Hence  the  aniuous  nature  of  those  researches — 
hence  the  difficulties  and  perils  which  await  the  investi- 
gator at  almost  every  step. 

Of  the  second  part  of  this  work  on  India,  which  treats 
of  the  religioife  and  philosophical  systems  of  the  early 
Asiatic  nations,  it  is  the  less  necessary  here  to  sp^k,  as 
the  reader  will  find  the  subject  amply  discussed  in  the 
course  of  the  following  sheets.  It  may  be  proper,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  that  the  different  philosophic  errors  men- 
tioned by  Schlegel,  as  prevalent  in  the  ancient  Asiatic 
world,  may  all  be  resolved  to  two  systems — Dualism  and 
Pantheism — ^the  two  earliest  heresies  in  the  history  of 
religion — the  two  gulfs,  into  which  dark,  but  presump- 
tuous, reason  fell,  when,  rejecting  the  light  of  revelation, 
she  attempted  to  explain  those  unfathomable  mysteries — 
the  origin  of  evil  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  co-existence 
of  the  finite  and  the  infinite  on  the  other. 

On  the  whole,  the  "Wisdom  of  the  Indians'*  is  an 
admirable  little  book,  whether  we  consider  the  profound 
and  extensive  philological  knowledge  it  displays — the 
rich  variety  of  historical  perceptions  it  discloses — ^the 
clearness  of  its  arrangement,  the  elegant  simplicity  of 
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tlie  style.  In  the  seven  and  twenty  years  which  hare 
elapsed  since  this  production  saw  the  lights  the  subjects 
discussed  in  it  have  undergone  ample  investigation — 
many  of  its  observations  have  passed  into  the  current 
coin  of  the  learned  world — ^truths  which  it  yaffuely  sur- 
mised, have  since  been  fully  established^ — ^and  the  know- 
ledge of  Indian  literature  and  philosophy  have  been  vastly 
extended  ;  yet  this  is  one  of  those  works  which  will  he 
always  read  with  a  lively  interest.  It  is  &us  that,  in 
despite  of  the  progress  of  classical  philology,  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ^reat  critical  restorers  of  ancient  literature 
have,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  retained  their 
place  in  public  estimation.  It  is  pleasing  to  watch  the 
stream  ot  learning  in  its  various  meandering — ^to  trace  it 
as  its  winds  through  a  broader,  but  not  always  deeper, 
channel,  suUied  and  disturbed  not  unfrequentiy  by  acci- 
dental pollutions — ^it  is  pleasing  to  trace  it  to  its  source, 
where,  from  underneath  the  rock,  it  wells  out  in  all  its 
limpid  purity.  Prior  to  the  publication  of  this  work, 
the  Semitic  languages  of  the  Blast  were  alone,  I  believe, 
cultivated  with  much  ardour  in  G^ermady  ;  its  appear- 
ance had  the  effect  of  directing  the  national  energies  to- 
wards an  intellectual  region,  where  they  were  destined 
to  meet  with  the  most  brilliant  success  ;  and,  if  Germany 
may  now  boast  with  reason  of  her  illustrious  professors 
of  Sanscrit;  if  France,  under  the  Restoration,  made  sudi 
rapid  progress  in  Oriental  literature  ;  if  Engknd,  roused 
from  her  inglorious  apathy,  has  at  last  founded  an  Asiadc 
society  in  London,  and  more  recently,  the  Boden  profes- 
sorship at  0:5ford — ^these  events  are,  in  a  great  degree,  attri- 
butable to  th6  enthusiasm  which  this  little  book  excited. 

In  the  year  1810,  Schlegel  delivered,  at  Vienna, 
a  course  of  lectures  on  **  Modem  History."  This  book, 
which  was  in  two  volumes,  8vo.,  has  long  been  out 
of  print ;  and  the  volumes  destined  to  contain  it  in  the 
general  collection  of  the  author's  works,  have  not  yet 
been  published.  Hence  no  account  of  it  can  be  here 
given— a  circumstance  which  I  the  more  regret,  as,  in 
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the  opinion  of  some^  it  is  SGhlegel's  masterpiece.  It  em- 
bodied in  a  systematic  fonn  the  views  and  opinicms  con- 
tained in  a  variety  of  the  author's  earlier  historical  essays, 
which  are  al^  out  of  print,  and  have  not  yet  been  re- 
published. In  it,  I  know,  are  to  be  found  the  detailed 
proofs  and  evidences  of  many  positions  advanced  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  work,  to  which  this  memoir  is  pre- 
fixed. 

We  should,  however,  form  a  very  inadequate  estimate 
of  the  services  this  great  writer  has  rendered  to  literature, 
and  of  the  influence  he  has  exerted  on  his  age,  were  we 
to  confine  our  attention  solely  to  his  larger  works. 
Throughout  his  whole  life,  he  was  an  assiduous  contri- 
butor to  periodical  literature — ^a  species  of  writing  which, 
in  the  present  age,  has  been  cultivated  with  signal  success 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  he  edited,  in  conjunction 
with  Tieck,  iSfovalis  and  his  brother,  a  literary  journal, 
entitled  the  ^' Athenssum;"  and  afterwards  successively 
conducted  political  and  philosophical  journals,  such  as 
the  **  Europay" — ^the  "  German  Museum," — and  lastly, 
the  ^^  Concordia  ;"  giving,  latterly,  also,  his  zealous  support 
to  the  "  Vienna  Quarterly  Review.''  Some  of  his  earlier 
critiques  have  alreadv  been  noticed.  Among  the  shorter 
literary  essays,  which  appeared  in  the  twelve  years  that 
dapped  from  1800  to  1812, 1  may  notice  the  one  entitled 
**  The  Epochs  of  Literature,"  1800;  and  which  may  be 
considered  the  first  rude  outline  of  those  immortal  lectures 
on  the  "  History  of  Literature,"  which  he  delivered  in 
1812.  Often  as  he  has  occasion  to  treat  the  same  subject, 
yet  such  is  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  his  intellect,  he 
seldom  tires  by  repetition.  Thus  his  minutest  fragments, 
like  the  sketches  of  Raphael,  are  fiiU  of  interest  and 
variety.  Another  essay  of  the  same  year,  **  On  the 
Difierent  Style  in  Goethe's  Earlier  and  Later  Works," 
shows  with  what  a  discriminating  eye  the  young  critic 
had  already  scanned  all  the  heights  and  the  depths  of 
this  wonderful  poet.     Of  this  great  writer,  the  moral 
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direction  of  some  of  whose  writings  he  reprobated  in  the 
strongest  degree,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  like 
Dante  in  the  middle  age,  he  was  the  founder  of  a  new 
order  of  poetry — ^that  he  had  been  the  firsfto  restore  the 
art  to  the  elevation  from  which,  since  l^e  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  had  sunk — ^that  he  united 
the  amenity  of  Homer — ^the  ideal  beauty  of  Sophocles — 
and  the  wit  of  Aristophanes.  The  opinion  which  in 
youth  he  had  formed  of  the  great  national  poet  of 
Germany,  his  maturer  experience  fully  confirmed.  Eight 
years  afterwards,  he  published  a  long  and  elaborate  critique 
on  Goethe's  lays,  songs,  elegies,  and  miscellaneous  poems. 
Plre-eminently  great  as  Goethe  is  in  every  branch  of 
poetry,  in  songs  he  is  allowed  to  stand  perfectly  unrivalled. 
**  From  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  to  the  frontiers  of 
Alsace,"  sajrs  the  Baron  d'Eckstein,  "  the  lyric  poetry  of 
Goethe  lives  in  the  hearts  and  on  the  lips  of  an  enthu- 
siastic people."  In  this  reviewal  we  find,  among  other 
things,  a  learned  and  ingenious  dissertation  on  the  various 
species  of  lyric  poetry — the  lay,  the  romance,  the  ballad, 
and  the  occasional  poem ;  on  the  nature,  object,  and  limits 
of  each — their  points  erf  resemblance,  and  points  of  dif- 
ference, together  with  observations  on  the  fitness  of  certain 
metres  for  certain  kinds  of  poetry. 

From  his  youth  upwards,  Schlegel  was  in  the  habit  of 
seeking,  in  the  delightful  worship  of  the  muse,  a  solace 
and  relaxation  from  his  severer  and  more  laborious 
pursuits.  Without  making  pretensions  to  anythinff  of  a 
very  high  order,  his  poetry  is  remarkable  for  a  chaste, 
classical  diction,  great  harmony  and  flexibility  of  versifi- 
cation, a  sweet  elegance  of  fancy,  and,  at  times,  deptli 
and  tenderness  of  feeling.  Friendship,  patriotism  and 
piety,  are  the  noble  themes  to  which  he  consecrates  his 
strains.  What  spirit  and  fire  in  his  lines  on  Mohammed's 
flight  from  Mecca !  What  a  noble  burst  of  nationality 
in  his  address  to  the  Rhine !  How  touching  the  verses 
to  the  memory  of  his  much-loved  friend,  Novalis — ^that 
sweet  flower  of  poesy  and  philosophy,  out  off  in  its  early 
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bloom !  In  the  linee  to  Corinna,  what  lofty  consolation! 
are  administered  to  that  illustriouB  woman,  under  the 
persecutions  she  had  to  sustain  &om  the  Imperial  despotism 
of  France  1  And  in  the  sonnet  entitled  "  Peace,"  1806, 
what  lessons  of  exalted  wisdom  are  given  to  the  men  of 
our  time ! 

The  longer  poem,  entitled  *'  Hercules  Musagetes,"  is 
among  the  most  admired  of  the  author's  pieces.  His  ori- 
ginal poems  equal  in  number,  though  not  in  excellence, 
those  of  his  brother;  for  it « would  be  absurd  to  expect 
that  this  universal  genius  should  shine  equally  in  every  de- 
partment of  letters.  The  flexible,  graceful,  harmonious 
genius  of  Augustus  William  Schlegel  has  at  different 
periods  enriched  his  own  tongue  with  the  noblest  literary 
treasures  of  ancient  and  modem  Italy,  of  Portugal,  Spain 
and  England;  and  his  immortal  translations,  which  have 
superior  merit  to  anv  original  poems,  but  those  of  the 
highest  order,  are  admitted  by  competent  judges  to  have 
done  mdre  than  the  work?  of  any  writer,  except  Goethe, 
for  improving  the  rhythm  and  poetical  diction  of  his 
country.  The  great  poetical  powers  which  his  short 
original  pieces,  as  well  as  his  translations  display,  make  it 
a  matter  of  regret  that  he  should  have  so  much  confined 
himself  to  translation,  and  never  venture  on  the  compo- 
sition of  a  great  poem. 

Both  these  incomparable  brothers  are  minds  eminently 
poetical,  and  eminently  philosophical.  In  one,  the 
poetic  element  prevails— in  the  other,  the  philosophical 
element,  and,  by  a  great  deal,  predominates.  In  their  early 
productions  we  can  scarcely  discriminate  the  features  of 
these  apparently  intellectual  twins:  but,  as  their  genius 
ripens  to  manhood,  the  one  becomes  an  etherial  Apollo^ 
full  of  grace,  energy,  and  majesty — ^the  other  an  mtel- 
lectual  Hercules,  of  the  most  gigantic  strength  and  colossal 
stature. 

It  was  in  the  Spring  of  1812  that  Schlegel  delivered, 
before  a  numerous  and  distinguished  audience  at  Vienna^ 
his  lectures  on  ancient  and  modem  literature.     Of  this 
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work,  which  a  German  critic  has  characterised  "as  a 
great  national  possesion  of  the  Germans,"  and  which  has 
been  translated  into  several  European  languages,  and  is  so 
well  known  to  the  English  reader  by  the  excellent  trans* 
lation  which  appeared  in  1818,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak 
at  much  length.  Here  were  concentrated  in  one  focus  all 
those  radii  of  criticism  that  this  powerful  mind  had  so  long 
emitted.  Here,  at  the  bidding  of  a  potent  magician,  the 
lords  of  intellect— the  mighty  princes  of  literature  of  all 
times — 

"  The  dead,  yet  sceptred,  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  tlieir  urns — *' 

pass  before  our  eyes  in  stately  procession— each  with  his 
distinct  physiognomy — ^his  native  port — and  all  clothed 
with  a  fresh  immortaUty.  Literature  is  considered  not 
merely  in  reference  to  art — ^but  in  relation  to  the  influence 
it  has  exerted  on  the  destinies  of  mankind,  and  to  the 
various  modifications  which  the  religion,  the  government, 
the  laws,  the  manners,  and  habits  of  difierent  nations  have 
caused  it  to  undergo.  The  first  quality  that  must  strike  ns 
in  this  work  is  the  admirable  arrangement  which  has 
formed  so  many  and  such  various  materials  into  one  har- 
monious whole.  By  what  an  easy  and  natural  transition 
does  the  author  pass  from  the  Greek  to  the  Roman  litera- 
ture I  With  what  admirable  skill  he  passes,  in  the  age  of 
Hadrian,  from  the  old  Roman  to  the  oriental  literature, 
and  from  the  latter  back  again  to  the  Christian  literature 
of  the  middle  a^  I  How  skilfully  he  has  interwoven,  in 
this  sketch  of  onental  letters,  the  notices  of  the  ancients 
and  the  researches  of  the  modems  on  the  East  I  The  next 
characteristic  of  this  work  is  gigantic  learning.  To  that 
intimate  fitmiliarity  with  the  poets,  historians,  orators 
and  philosophers  of  classical  antiquity  which  his  earlier 
writings  had  displayed-— to  the  profound  knowledge  of 
Oriental,  and  especially  Sanscrit,  Hterature  evinced  in  the 
above-noticed  work  on  India — ^we  now  see  added  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  long-buried  treasures  of  the  old  German  and 
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Proreugal  poetry  of  the  middle  age — the  scholastic  phi- 
losophy— the  pnncipal  modem  European  literatures  in 
their  several  periods  of  bloom,  maturity  and  decay. 
What  a  strong  Gght,  also,  is  thrown  on  some  dark  passages 
in  the  history  of  philosophy !  Where  shall  we  find  a  more 
curious,  ^phic,  and  interesting  account  of  the  mystics  of 
the  middle  age,  and  of  the  German  and  Italian  Platonists 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  I  Every  page  bears 
the  stamp  of  long  and  diligent  inquiry ,  and  onginal  inves- 
tigation. The  minute  traits — the  accurate  drawing — 
the  freshness  and  vividness  of  colouring— the  truth  and. 
life-like  reality  in  this  whole  picture  of  literature,  prove 
that  the  artist  drew  from  the  original,  and  not  a  copy. 
No  better  proof  can  be  adduced  of  the  accuracy  as  well 
as  extent  of  learning  which  distinguished  this  illustrious 
man  and  his  brother,  than  the  fiict  that  their  different 
works  on  classical,  oriental  and  modem  literature  have, 
received  the  approbation  of  such  scholars,  as  made  those 
several  branches  of  knowledge  the  special  objects  of  their 
study  and  inquiry.  Thus  their  laoours  on  Greek  and 
Roman  poetry  met  with  the  high  sanction  of  a  Heyne, 
9  Wolf,  and  other  distinguished  Hellenists — ^their  works 
on  Sanscrit  literature  have  been  commended  by  a  Guig- 
naidt — a  Remusat — a  Ghezy,  and  our  own  academicians  of 
Calcutta ;  and  their  critiques  on  Shakspeare  and  the  early 
Engliah  poets  have  been  approved  by  the  national  critics, 
snaespecially  by  one  who  nad  devoted  many  years  to  the 
study  of  our  elder  poetry — ^I  mean  that  able  critic  and  ac- 
complished scholar — ^the  late  Mr.  Gifibrd. 

The  other  and  more  important  characteristics  of  this 
work  are  delicacy  of  taste,  solidity  of  judgment,  vigour 
and  boldness  of  fancy,  and  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of 
understanding.  Here  we  see  united,  though  in  a  more 
eminent  degree,  the  acuteness,  sagacity,  and  emdition  of 
Lessing— the  high  artist-like  enthusiasm  of  Winklemann 
— and  that  exquisite  sense  of  the  beautiful,  that  vigorous, 
flexible  and  excursive  fancy  which  made  the  genius  of 
Herder  at  home  in  every  region  of  art,  and  in  every  clime 
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of  poesy.  The  intellectual  productions  of  every  age  and 
country — the  primitive  oriental  world — classical  antiquity 
— the  middle  age — and  modern  times,  pass  under  review, 
and  receive  the  same  impartial  attention — the  same  just 
appreciation — the  same  masterly  characterisation.  Li  a 
work  so-  full  of  beauties,  it  is  difficult  to  make  selections 
— but,  were  I  called  upon  to  point  out  specimens  of  suc- 
cinct criticism,  which,  for  justness  and  deucacy  of  discrim- 
ination— a  poetic  soaring  of  conception— and  depth  of  ob- 
servation, are  unsurpassed,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of 
literature,  I  should  name  the  several  critiques  on  Homer 
— Lucretius — Dante — Calderon — and  Cervantes.  The 
part  least  well  done  is  that  which  treats  of  the  literature 
of  the  last  two  centuries  ;  but  from  the  vast  multiplicity 
of  details,  it  was  impossible  for  the  author,  within  his 
narrow  limits,  to  do  full  justice  to  this  part  of  his  sub- 
ject. He  has  not  paid  due  homage  to  several  of  the 
^reat  writers  that  adorned  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
He  drops  but  one  word  on  Pascal,  and  passes  Malle- 
branche  over  in  silence  ;  though  if  ever  there  were 
writers  deserving  the  notice  of  the  historian  of  literature 
and  philosophy,  it  was  surely  those  two  eminent  men.  In 
general,  Schlegel  was  too  fond  of  crowding  his  figures 
within  a  narrow  canvass — Whence  many  of  them  could  not 
be  placed  in  a  suitable  light  or  position ;  and  several  of 
his  heads  appear  but  half-sketched.  This  is  not  a  mere 
book  of  criticism — it  is  a  philosophical  work  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word — the  genius  of  the  author  is  ever  soar- 
ing above  his  subject — ever  springing  from  the  lower 
world  of  art,  to  those  high  and  aerial  regions  of  philoso- 
phy still  more  native  to  his  spirit.  To  him  the  beautiful 
was  only  the  symbol  of  the  divine — ^hence  the  tone  of  ear- 
nestness and  solemnity  which  he  carries  even  into  aesthe- 
tic dissertations.  The  style  too,  of  this  **  History  of  Litera- 
ture" leaves  little  to  be  desired.  To  the  lightness,  clear- 
ness, and  elegance  of  diction  which  had  distinguished 
Schlegers  earlier  productions,  was  here  united  a  greater 
richness  and  copiousness  of  expression,  and  a  more  harmo* 
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nious  fidness  and  roundness  of  period.  From  this  time, 
however,  (if  an  Englishman  may  presOQie  to  offer  an 
opinion  on  such  a  subject,)  a  decline  may,  I  think,  be  ob- 
served in  his  style.  His  mind,  indeed,  seemed  to  gain 
strength  and  expansion  with  the  advance  of  years— the 
horizon  of  his  views  was  perpetually  enlarged — and  in 
vastness  of  conception,  and  profundity  of  observation,  his 
last  philosophical  works  outshine  even  those  of  his  early 
manhood,  x  et  to  whatever  cause  we  are  to  attribute  the 
fact — whether  it  be  that  his  last  works  had  not  received 
from  his  hands  the  same  careful  revisal — or  whether  some 
men  as  they  advance  in  life,  become  as  negligent  in  their 
style  as  in  their  dress — or  whether  he  at  last  gave  in  to 
the  bad  practice  so  prevalent  in  Germany,  of  disregarding 
the  lighter  graces  of  dictions-certain  it  is,  that  his  later 
writings^  much  as  they  may  have  gained  in  excellence  of 
matter,  and  presenting,  as  they  do,  passages  perhaps  of 
superior  power  and  splendour,  are,  on  tne  whole,  no  longer 
characterised  by  the  same  uniform  terseness  and  perspicuity 
of  language. 

With  the  "  History  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Literature,'' 
Schlegel  closed  his  critical  career.  He  never  afterwards 
mounted  the  tribunal  of  criticism,  except  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  awarded  in  favour  of  the  early  poetical  effusions 
of  M.  de  la  Martine,  a  solemn  sentence  of  approbation.* 
He  now  devoted  himself  with  exclusive  ardour  to  the 
graver  concerns  of  politics  and  philosophy.  Nor  can  we  * 
regret  this  resolution  on  his  part,  when  we  reflect  that  as 
far  as  regards  literature,  he  nad  done  all  that  was  neces- 
sary— that  he  had  now  only  to  leave  to  time  to  work  out 
his  aesthetic  principles  in  the  German  mind — and  that 

*  In  the  beautiful  critique  inserted  in  the  Concordia  on  M.  de  la 
Marline's  "  Meditations  Poetiques,**  (1820)  Schlegel  observes  that 
Lord  Byron  was  the  representative  of  a  by-gone  poesy,  and  hh 
Martine  the  herald  of  a  new  Christian  poetry  that  was  to  come. 
Comparing  the  three  greatest  contemporary  poets  out  of  his  own 
country,  Scott,  Byron,  and  La  Martine,  Schlegel  saw  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  first,  the  poetry  of  a  vague  reminiscence — in  those  of 
the  second,  the  poetry  of  despair  ;  and  in  those  of  the  last,  the 
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should  further  elucidation  on  these  topics  be  required,  the 
distinguished  Tieck,  and  his  illustrious  brother  were  at 
hand  to  furnish  the  requisite  aid.  But  in  metaphysics 
and  political  philosophy,  what  German  could  supply  his 
place? 

In  the  four  eventful  years  which  elapsed  from  1808  to 
1812,  occupations  as  new  to  Schickel  as  they  were  im- 
portant and  various  in  themselves,  filled  up  the  active  life 
of  this  extraordinary' man.  In  the  Austnan  campaign  of 
1809,  he  was  emploved  as  secretary  to  the  Archduke 
Charles;  and  it  is  said  that  his  eloquent  proclamations  had 
ccmsiderable  effect  in  kindling  the  patriotism  of  the  Aus* 
tiian  people.  It  was  about  the  same  time  he  founded  a 
daily  paper,  called  <'  the  Austrian  Observer,"  which  has 
since  oecome  the  official  orsan  of  the  Austrian  govem« 
ment.  llie  establishment  of  this  loumal — ^the  situation 
which  Schlegel  had  previously  held  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Archduke  Charles — the  diplomatic  missions  in 
which^  after  the  peace  of  1814,  he  was  employed  by 
Prince  Mettemich,  who,  be  it  said  to  the  glorjr  of  that 
illustrious  statesman,  ever  honoured  him  with  his  Mend- 
ship  and  patronage — and  finally  the  pension,  letters  of  no- 
bihty,  and  office  of  Aulic  Coimcillor,  which  the  emperor 
was  pleased  to  confer  on  him,  may  induce  some  of  my 
readers  to  suppose  that  his  political  views  were  identified 
with  those  of  the  government  in  whose  service  he  was 
occasionally  engaged ;  and  that  he  was  an  unqualified  ad- 

ooromencement  of  apoetry  of  hope.*  Much  as  he  reprobated  the 
anti-christian  spirit  and  tendency  of  Lord  6yron*s  muse,  and  much 
as  he  rejoiced  that  its  pernicious  influence  was  in  some  degree  coun* 
teracted  far^  the  noble  effusions  of  the  French  rhapsodist,  he  still 
rendered  full  justice  to  the  great  genius  of  the  British  bard.  He 
calls  him  in  one  of  his  last  works,  **  the  wonderful  English  poet— 
perhaps  the  greatest — certainly  the  most  remarkable  poet  of  our 
times  :*f — an  encomium  which  Byron's  admirers  may  learn  to  ap- 
preciate, when  they  remember  who  his  contemporaries  were,  and 
who  the  critic  was,  that  pronounced  this  judgment. 

*  See  his  "  History  of  Literature,"  vol.  2.     New  edition  in  Ger- 
man, 
t  *'  Philosophie  des  Lebens,"  p.  21. 
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mirer  of  the  whole  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  Aus- 
tria. No  conception  can  be  more  erroneous.  As  secre* 
tary  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  he  knew  he  lent  his  sup- 

Eort  to  a  government  which  had  shown  itself  the  most 
onest,  vigilant,  and  powerful  fidend  of  German  inde* 
pendence — he  knew  he  fought  the  battle  of  his  country 
against  an  unholy  and  execrable  tyranny,  which,  what- 
ever shape  it  might  assume — ^whether  that  of  a  lawless 
democracy  or  a  ruthless  despotism — was  alike  inimical  to 
Chiistiamty — ^alike  fatal  to  the  peace,  the  happiness,  and 
the  liberties  of  every  counixy  it  subdued.  In  die  next 
place,  it  is  not  usual,  even  in  the  representative  system, 
still  less  imder  a  government  constituted  like  that  of  Aus- 
tria, to  exact  a  perfect  conformity  of  political  sentiments 
between  diplomatic  agents  and  the  heads  of  administra- 
tion. Agam  the  pension,  title,  and  dignity  which  Schle* 
gel  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
wore  the  well-earned  recompense  of  distinguished  servicer, 
and  not  the  badges  of  servility.  Lastly,  with  respect  to 
to  the  '^  Austrian  Observer,"  his  motive  in  establishing 
that  journal  was  purely  patriotic*  To  enkindle  the  war- 
like enthusiasm  of  the  Austrian  people — ^to  unite  the 
weakened,  divided,  and  distracted  states  of  Germany  in  a 
oommon  league  against  a  common  foe — ^to  procure  for  his 
country  the  first  of  all  political  blessings — that  without 
which  all  others  are  valueless— nation^  independence; 
such  was  his  object  in  this  undertaking — such  the  object 
of  every  sincere  and  reflecting  patriot  of  Germany  at  that 
period.  The  leaning  towards  a  stationary  absolutism, 
which  has  marked  fliis  journal  since  Schlegel  gave  up 
the  conduct  of  it,  belongs  to  its  present  editors;  but  that 
tone  of  dignified  moderation,  which,  according  to  the 
express  aclmowledgment  of  German  Liberals,  it  carries 
ipto  the  discussion  of  political  matters — that  aversion 
from  all  extreme  and  violent  parties  and  measures  in 
politics,  which  distinguishes  this  journal,  betray  the  illus* 
trious  hand  which  first  set  it  in  motion. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  policy 
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long  followed  bj  the  Austnan  goyemmenty  and  that 
which  Schlegel  would  have  recommended,  and  did  in 
fact  recommend.  What,  especially  since  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.,  has  charactensed  the  general  policy 
of  this  govempient?  In  respect  to  ecclesiastical  matters, 
(though  the  evil  was  mitigated  by  the  piety  of  the 
late  emperor),  we  still  see  that  government,  by  a  rest- 
less, encroaching  spirit  of  jealousy,  hamper  the  jurisdic^ 
tion,  and  cramp  the  moral  and  intellectual  ener^es  of 
the  clergy.  In  relation  to  the  people,  its  sway  is  mild 
and  paternal,  indeed,  but  at  the  same  time,  intrusive, 
meddling,  and  vexatious — it  is,  in  short,  a  de^d,  mecha- 
nical absolutism,  where  all  spontaneity  of  popular  action 
has  been  destroyed — ^all  equilibrium  of  powers  overturned 
— and  where  royalty,  by  an  irregular  attraction,  has  dis- 
turbed, deranged,  or  compressed  the  movements  of  the 
other  social  bodies.  With  respect  to  science,  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  policy  of  this  government  aflBrm, 
that  its  patronage  is  too  exclusively  confined  to  the  me- 
chanical arts  and  the  physical  sciences.  In  short,  nowhere 
has  the  political  materialism  of  the  eighteenth  century 
attained  a  more  systematic  development  than  in  the  Aus- 
trian government.  Yet  in  that  empire  are  to  be  found 
all  the  elements  of  a  great  social  regeneration ;  and  to  a 
minister  desirous  of  earning  enduring  fame,  to  a  monarch 
ambitious  of  living  for  ever  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful 
people,  the  noblest  opportunity  is  presented  for  reviving, 
renovating,  and  bringing  to  perfection  the  free,  glorious, 
but  now,  alas !  mutilated  ana  half-effaced  institutions  of 
the  middle  age. 

If  such  is  the  policy  of  the  Austrian  government  in  re- 
lation to  the  church,  to  liberty,  and  to  science,  it  is  need- 
less to  observe  how  entirely  opposed  it  was  to  the  views 
of  Schlegel.  His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion and  diffusion  of  elegant  literature  and  liberal  science; 
and  any  policy  which  tended  to  obstruct  their  progress, 
or  shackle  the  energies  of  the  human  mind,  must  have 
been  most  adverse  to  his  feelings  and  wishes.     As  a  sin- 
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cere  friend  to  religious  liberty,  as  well  as  a  good  Catholic, 
he  must  have  deplored  the  bondage  under  which  the 
Church  groaned;  and  how  ardently  attached  he  was  to 
the  cause,  of  popular  freedom,  how  utterly  averse  from 
any  thing  like  absolutism  in  politics,  the  reader  will  soon 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  himself. 

But  before  I  quit  this  subject,  I  cannot  forbear  noticing 
the  yer)r  exaggerated  statements  sometimes  put  forth  by 
party  spirit  in  England,  respecting  the  state  of  learning 
m  the  Austrian  empire.  Without  pretending  to  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  that  country,  there  are,  however,  a 
certain  number  of  admitted  and  well  attested  &cts,  which 
prove,  that  however  inferior  in  mental  cultivation  Austria 
may  be  to  some  other  states  of  Catholic  as  well  as  Pro- 
testant Germany,  she  yet  holds  a  distinguished  place  in 
literature  and  science.  The  very  general  difiusion  of 
popular  education  in  that  country — the  great  success  with 
which  all  the  arts  and  sciences  connected  with  industry 
are  cultivated-^the  admirable  organisation  of  its  medical 
board — the  distinguished  physicians,  theoretical  as  well  as 
practical,  whom  it  has  pTC)duced — the  great  attention  be- 
stowed on  strategy  and  the  sciences  subservient  to  it — 
the  excellence  to  which  the  histrionic  art  has  there  attained 
•—the  universal  passion  for  music,  and  the  unrivalled 
degree  of  perfection  the  art  has  there  reached — ^the 
acKUowledged  superiority  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review  of 
Vienna,"  (the  "  Wiener  Jahrbiicher  ") — lastly,  the  favour, 
countenance,  and  encouragement  extended  by  the  Austrian 
public  to  the  oral  lectures  and  published  writings  of  the 
eminent  literary  characters,  whether  natives  or  foreigners, 
who  for  the  last  thirty  years  have  thrown  such  a  glory 
over  their  capital — ^all  these  incontrovertible  facts,  I  say, 
prove  this  people  to  have  reached  an  advanced  stage  of 
mtellectual  refinement.  So  far  from  finding  among  the 
Viennese  that  Bosotian  dulness  of  which  we  sometimes 
hear  tliem  accused,  Augustus  William  Schlegel  (and  his 
testimony  is  impartial,  for  he  is  neither  ^  native  nor  resident 
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of  Austria,)  confesses*  that  he  discovered  in  them  great 
aptness  of  intelligence,  a  keen  relish  for  the  beauties  of 
poetry,  and  much  of  the  vivacity  of  the  southern  tempe- 
rament. And  the  crowded  audiences  which  flocked  to 
the  philosophical  lectures  Frederick  Schlegel  delivered  on 
various  occasions  at  Vienna,  a  metaphysician  of  equal 
celebrity  mi^ht  in  vain  look  for  in  another  European 
capital  I  could  name,  and  which  certainly  considers  itself 
very  enlightened.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Archduchy 
of  Austria,  which  in  the  middle  age  produced  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  Mitmesingers,  would,  with  free  insti- 
tutions and  a  more  generous  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  soon  attam  that  intellectual  station,  to  which 
Its  political  greatness,  and  recent  as  well  as  ancient  military 
glory,  alike  bid  it  to  aspire.  If  the  statesmen  that  rule 
the  destinies  of  that  country  were  to  regard  the  matter 
merely  in  a  political  point  of  view,  they  might  see  what 
moral  dignity,  weight,  and  importance,  the  patronage  of 
letters  has  given  to  the  Protestant  King  of  Prussia  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  Catholic  King  of  Bavaria  on  the 
other. 

For  several  years  after  the  peace  of  1814,  Schlegel 
was  one  of  the  representatives  oi  the  Court  of  Vienna  at 
the  diet  of  Frankfort.  These  diplomatic  functions  occa- 
sioned a  temporary  interruption  to  his  literary  pursuits — 
an  interruption  which  will  be  regretted  hy  those  only 
who  have  not  reflected  on  the  advantages  of  active  life  to 
the  man  of  letters.  The  high  dignity  with  which  he  was 
now  invested — ^the  commanding  view  which  his  station 
gave  him  of  European  politics — ^the  insight  he  was  enabled 
to  obtain  into  the  political  state  and  relations  of  Grermany 
— ^as  well  as  the  society  and  conversation  of  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  statesmen  of  the  age>  were  all  of  inesti- 
mable service  to  the  publicist ;  and  by  making  him 
acquainted   with  the  excellences  as  well  as   defects  of 

♦  See  the  Preface  to  the  "  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature,*'  in 
the  French  translation. 
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existing  goyemoaents,  tlie  obstacles  which  retard  the  pro* 
gress  of  improvemezLt,  the  ill  success  which  sometimes 
attends  even  well-considered  measures  of  reform,  wera 
calculated  to  check  tlie  rashness  of  speculation,  inspire 
sobriety  of  judgment,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarge  his 
views  of  political  philosophy.  In  the  year  1818,  he 
r^umed  to  Vienna,  and  lesumed  his  literary  occupations 
with  renewed  ardour.  He  wrote  the  following  year  in 
the  "  Vienna  Quarterly  Review,"  ^the  "  Wiener  Jahr- 
biicher,")  a  long  and  elaborate  reviewal  of  M.  Rhode's 
work  on  Primitive  History.  This  reviewal,  which  from 
its  length  may  &irly  be  cculed  a  treatise,  contains  a  clear, 
succinct,  and  masterly  exposition  of  those  views  on  the 
early  history  of  mankind,  which  he  has  on  some  points 
more  fully  developed  in  the  work,  of  which  a  translation 
is  now  given.  This  article,  which  alternately  delights  and 
astonishes  us  by  the  historical  learning,  the  philological 
skill,  the  curious  geographical  lore,  and  liie  bold,  profound 
and  original  phiu>sophy  it  displays,  may  be  considered 
one  of  we  most  admirable  commentaries  ever  written  on 
the  first  eleven  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis;  and  in 
none  of  his  shorter  essays  has  the  genius  of  the  illustrious 
writer  shone  more  pre-eminently  than  in  this.* 

The  year  1820  was  marked  by  the  simultaneous  out- 
break of  several  revolutions  in  different  countries  of 
Europe,  and  by  symptoms  of  general  discontent,  distrust, 
and  agitation  in  other  parts.  The  violent,  though  tran* 
sitory,  volcanic  irruptions  which  convulsed  and  desolated 
the  south  of  Euro^,  scattered  sparkles  and  ashes  on  the 
already  burning  soil  of  France,  and  shook  on  her  rocky 
bed  even  the  ocean-queen.  In  Germany,  the  wild  revo- 
lutionary enthusiasm  which  pervaded  a  large  portion  of 
the  youth — ^the  frenzied  joy  with  which  the  assassination 
of  Kotzebue  had  been  hailed — the  wide  spread  of  associa- 
tions fatal  to  the  peace  and  freedom  of  mankind,  and  the 
pernicious  anti-social  doctrines  proclaimed  in  many 
writings,  and  even  from  some  professorial  chairs,  led  the 
*  See  **  Sammtliche  Werke,"  vol.x.  p.  267. 
d2 
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different  governments  to  measures  of  severe  scrutiny  and 
jealous  vigilance,  likely  by  a  re-action  to  prove  dangerous 
to  the  cause  of  liberty.    The  causes  of  these  various  social 

fhenomena  it  is  not  my  business  here  to  point  out;  but 
may  observe  in  passing,  that  these  discontents — these 
struggles — these  revolutions,  had  their  origin  partly  in 
natural  causes,  partly  in  the  errors  both  of  governments 
and  nations.  The  general  disjointing  of  all  interests— 
— the  derangement  m  the  concerns  of  all  classes  of  society 
produced  by  the  transition  from  a  state  of  long  protracted 
warfare  to  a  state  of  general  peace — ^the  blunders  com- 
mitted by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  the  settlement  of 
Europe — the  blind  recurrence  in  some  European  states  to 
the  tnoroughly  worn-out  absolutism  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  injurious  as  that  political  system  had  proved  to 
religion,  to  social  order,  and  to  national  prosperity — in 
other  countries,  a  rash  imitation  of  the  mere  outward  forms 
of  the  British  constitution,  without  any  true  knowledge 
of  its  internal  organism — above  all,  the  deadly  legacy  of 
anti-Christian  doctrines  and  anti-social  principles,  which 
the  last  age  had  bequeathed  to  the  present — such,  inde- 
pendently of  minor  and  more  local  reasons,  are  the 
principal  causes  to  which  I  think  the  impartial  voice  of 
iiistory  will   ascribe   the   political   commotions  of  that 

gjriod.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  great  work  of 
uropean  restoration  had  been  but  half-accomplished; 
and  that  the  malignant  Typhon  of  revolution  was 
collecting  his  scatter^  members,  recruiting  his  exhausted 
energies,  and  preparing  anew  to  assault,  oppress,  and 
desolate  the  world. 

Alarmed  at  the  political  aspect  of  Germany  and  Europe, 
Schlegel  deemed  the  moment  had  arrived,  when  every 
friend  of  religion  and  social  order  should  be  found  at  his 
post.  The  importance  of  the  struggle — ^the  violence  of 
parties — the  false  line  of  policy  adopted  by  some  govern- 
ments— the  errors  and  delusions  too  prevalent  even  among 
manjr  of  the  defenders  of  legitimacy,  rendered  tlw 
warning  voice  of  an  enlightened  mediator  more  necessary 
than  ever.     In  conjunction  with  his  illustrious  friend, 
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Adam  Miiller^and  some  of  the  Redemptorists— amost  able, 
amiable,  and  exemplary  body  of  ecclesiastics  at  Yiemia 
— ^he  established,  in  1820,  a  religious  and  political  journal, 
entitled  *^  Concordia."  In  a  series  of  articles,  entitled 
Characteristics  of  the  A^e,  and  which  contain  a  most 
masterly  sketch  of  the  political  state  and  prospects  of  the 
principal  European  countries,  Schlegel  has  given  a  fuller 
exposition  of  his  nolitical  principles,  than  in  any  other  of 
his  writings  whicn  have  come  under  my  notice.  The 
extreme  interest  and  importance  of  the  matters  discussed 
in  these  articles,  and  still  more,  the  light  they  throw  on 
very  many  passages  in  the  following  translation,  have 
induced  me  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  rapid  analysis  of 
such  parts  as  embody  the  author's  political  system.  I 
shall  therefore  now  proceed  to  this  task,  premising  that 
in  this  analysis  I  shall  occasionally  interweave  a  remark  of 
my  own,  to  illustrate  the  author's  views: — 

There  are  five  essential  and  eternal  corporations  in 
human  society — ^the  family — ^the  church — the  state — ^the 
guild — and  the  school. 

I.  The  family  is  the  smallest  and  simplest  corporation 
— the  groimd-work  of  all  the  others; — and  on  its  right 
constitution  and  moral  development  depend,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  the  freedom,  prosperity,  and  enlightenment 
of  the  state,  the  guild,  and  the  school, 

n.  With  respect  to  the  church,  its  constitution  under 
the  primitive  revelation  was  purely  domestic;  religious 
instruction  and  the  solemnisation  of  religious  offices,  being 
intrusted  to  the  heads  of  families  and  tribes.  In  the 
Mosaic  law,  the  Almighty  founded  a  public  ministry  in 
the  synagogue,  which  was  an  admirable  typo  of  the  future 
constitution  of  the  Christian  church,  tjnlike  the  local 
and  temporary  synagogue,  the  Christian  church  is  per- 
petual and  umversal — but  like  the  synagogue,  it  ham  a 
public  ministry.  "  This  church,"  to  use  ochlegers  own 
words,  *'is  that  great  and  divine  corporation  which 
embraces  all  other  social  relations,  protects  them  under 
its  vault,  crowns  them  with  dignity,  and  lovingly  imparts 
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to  them  the  power  of  a  peculiar  conseciation.  The 
church  is  not  a  mere  substitute  formed  to  supply  or  repair 
the  deficiencies  of  the  other  social  institutes  and  corpora- 
tions; but  is  itself  a  free,  peculiar,  independent  corporation, 
pervading  all  states,  and  in  its  object  exalted  far  above 
them — an  union  and  society  with  God,  from  whom  it 
immediately  derives  its  sustaining  power."* 

III^  Between  these  two  corporations— the  family,  that 
deep,  solid  foimdation  of  the  social  edifice  below — and 
the  church,  that  high,  expansive  and  illumined  vault 
above — stands  the  state.  Schlegel  defines  the  state,  *^  a 
corporation  armed  for  the  maintenance  of  peace."  Its 
existence  says  he,  is  bound  up  with  all  the  other  corpora- 
tions; it  lives  and  moves  in  them;  they  are  its  natural 
organs;  and  as  soon  as  the  state,  whether  with  despotic 
or  anarchical  views,  attempts  to  impede  the  natural  func- 
tions of  these  organs,  to  disturb  or  derange  their  peculiar 
sphere  of  action,  it  impairs  its  own  vital  powers,  and 
prepares  the  way  sooner  or  later  for  its  own  destruction." 

TV.  There  are  two  intermediate  corporations — the 
guild,  which  stands  between  the  family  and  the  state; 
and  the  school,  which  stands  between  the  church  and  the 
state.  By  the  guild,  Schlegel  understands  *'  every  species 
of  traffic,  industry,  and  commerce,  bound  toj^her  in 
every  part  of  the  world  by  the  common  tie  of  money." 
The  object  of  this  corporation  is  the  advancement  of  the 
material  interests  of  the  family;  interests  which  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  state  to  protect  and  promote. 

V.  By  the  school,  the  author  signi^  "the  whole 
intellectual  culture  of  mankind — not  merelv  the  existing 
republic  of  letters,  but  all  tiie  tradition  ox  sdence  from 
the  remotest  ages  to  the  present  times."  This  corporation, 
I  should  say,  has  for  its  object  the  glorification  of  the 
church,  the  utility  of  the  state,  and  the  intellectual  activity 
of  the  family,  or  ratiier  its  individual  members. 

But  amon^  tiiese  primaiy  corporations,  it  is  the  state 
whidi  forms  we  immediate  object  of  the  autiior^s  inquiries. 
♦  •*  Concordia,"  page  59. 
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I  sliall  now  prooeed  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  several 
characteristics  which,  according  to  the  author,  distinguish 
the  Christian  state,  or  the  state  animated  with  the  spirit  o£ 
Christianity. 

§§  I.   The   Christian  state  is  tmthotU  slaves,  and  honours 
the  sanctity  of  the  nuptial  tie. 

Christianity  first  mitigated,  and  then  abolished  slavery. 
Slavery  is  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  mal-treatment,  injuries,  and 
oppression  to  which  it  subjects  men;  not  only  on  account 
of  the  dangers  to  which  it  exposes  female  virtue;  but 
chiefly  and  especially,  because  the  state  of  slavery  is  one 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  being  made  aft^  the 
likeness  of  God.  This  complete  emancipati<m  of  the 
lower  classes  from  the  bonds  of  servitude  pre-eminently 
distinguishes  the  modem  Christian  states  from  those  of 
classical  anti<juity  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the 

Srimitive  Onental  world  on  the  other.  In  the  former, 
omestic  and  predial  slavery  were  carried  to  the  last 
degree  of  harshness  and  severity — ^in  the  latter,  especially 
in  India,  a  totally  different  form  of  servitude  existed. 
There  the  innocent  descendants  of  those  who  had  been 
guilty  of  certain  crimes,  or  who  had  contracted  unlawful 
marriages,  were  doomed  to  a  state  of  irremediable  oppres* 
sion,  debarred  from  all  civil  rights,  and  excluded  from  the 
very  charities  of  life.  The  fate  of  these  hapless  beings 
was  even  harder  than  that  of  the  slaves  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  As  the  exdusion  of  a 
whole  class  from  the  rights  of  citizenship)  and  the  offices 
of  religion  is  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  Christian 
love;  so  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  sacerdotal 
dignity  is  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  doctrine,  which 
inculcates  the  necessitj  of  a  divine  call  to  the  priesthood. 
Hence  the  incompatibility  which  exists  between  the  system 
of  castes  and  the  Christian  religjion. 

The  author  shows  that  the  various  species  of  vassalage 
are  clearly  distinguishable  from  slavery ;  yet  that  even 
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these  have  yielded  to  the  benign  spirit  of  Christianity. 
The  existence  of  slarery  in  the  Christian  colonies  nowise 
militates  against  the  principle  here  laid  down  ;  for  the 
slave-trade  has  ever  been  condemned  by  all  Christian  na- 
tions as  wicked  and  unjust  ;  and  slavery,  the  introduction 
of  which  into  the  colonies  the  church  had  so  strenuously 
opposed,  was  afterwards  tolerated  by  her  only  as  a  neces- 
sary evil.  For,  as  Schlegel  observes  with  his  character- 
istic wisdom,  *'  the  sudden  abolition  of  an  evil  that  has 
become  an  inveterate  habit  in  society,  is  mostly  attended 
with  danger,  and  frequently  works  another  wrong  of  an 
oppodte  kind."*  But  this  is  one  of  those  truths,  which 
the  giddy,  reckless  spirit  of  a  spurious  philanthropy  can 
never  be  made  to  comprehend. 

As  the  Christian  state  abhors  slavery  £rom  its  incon- 
sistency with  the  dignity  of  man,  so,  for  the  same  reason, 
it  guards  with  jealous  vigilance  the  sanctity  and  invio- 
lability of  the  nuptial  tie.  Polygamy  degrades  woman 
from  ner  natural  rank  in  society — destroys  the  happiness 
of  private  life — ^poisons  the  very  well-spnngs  of  education 
—and  connected  as  it  too  frequently  is  with  a  traffic  in 
slaves,  plimges  the  male  sex  into  irremediable  degr^ 
dation.t  Inis  practice  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
vrith  the  Cainites  in  the  ante-diluvian  world  ;  but  for 
high  and  prudential  reasons,  it  was  tolerated  rather  than 
approved  under  the  patriarchal  dispensation  and  the 
Mosaic  law.  In  the  ancient  Asiatic  monarchies,  especially 
in  the  period  of  their  decline,  this  usage  sometimes  pre- 
vailed to  a  licentious  extent ;  but  in  the  modern  Maho- 
metan states,  where  polygamy  is  indulged  in  to  the  most 
libidinous  excess,  this  defective  constitution  of  the  family 
has  proved  one  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  political  and 
inteuectual  improvement. 

In  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  how  far  superior  was  the 
legislation  on  marriage !  How  much  more  healthful  and 
vigorous  was  the  constitution  of  domestic  society !    What 

*  "  Concordia,"  page  368.  f  See  "  Concordia.* 
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a  fine  idea  do  we  conceive  of  the  early  Romans,  when 
we  read  that  though  the  law  sanctioned  divorce,  yet  that 
for  the  first  five  hundred  years,  no  individual  took  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  law !  In  the  corrupt  ages  of  Imperial 
Rome,  divorce,  permitted  and  practised  on  the  most  fri- 
volous pretexts,  was  productive  of  more  baneful  conse- 
quences than  polygamy  in  its  worst  form. 

Polygamy  is  proscribed  in  all  Christian  states.  In  the 
Catholic  church,  marriage  is  raised  to  the  di^tv  of  a 
sacrament  ;  and  divorce  is  not  permitted,  even  m  the  case 
of  adultery.  Hereby  woman  is  invested  with  the  high- 
est degree  of  dignity,  and  even  influence — ^the  union  and 
happiness  of  the  family  are  best  secured — and  the  peace 
and  stability  of  the  state  itself  acquire  the  strongest  gua- 
rantees. It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  ablest  divmes 
of  the  Church  of  England  also  uphold  in  all  cases  the 
indissolubility  of  the  nuptial  tie  ;  and  the  British  legis- 
lature, by  according  divorce  only  after  adultery,  and  by 
rendering  the  obtaining  of  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  and 
expense,  has  widely  opposed  limitations  to  the  practice. 
Yet,  as  was  truly  observed  some  yeats  ago  in  parliament, 
ihe  increase  in  the  number  of  applications  lor  divorce, 
id  one  among  the  many  signs  of  the  decline  of  morality 
in  this  country. 

The  principal  Protestant  churches  regard  marriage  as  a 
religious  ceremony  ;  and  so  the  general  proposition  of 
Schlegel  is  correct,  that  all  Christian  states  recognise  the 
sanctity  of  the  nuptial  bond.  And  here  is  one  of  the 
main  caused  of  the  superior  happiness,  freedom,  and  civi- 
lisation enjoyed  by  Christian  nations. 

§§  n.  Christian  Justice  is  founded  on  a  system  of  equity , 
ofid  the  Christian  state  has  from  its  constitution,  an  es^ 
sentiaUy  pacific  tendency, 

Schlegel  observes  that  the  difi^nce  between  strict 
law  and  equitable  law  is  the  most  arduous  problem  in  all 
jurisprudence.  Strict  law  is  an  abstract  law,  deduced 
from  certain  general  principles,  applied  without  the  least 
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regard  to  adventitious  circumstances.  Equity,  on  the 
otner  hand,  pays  due  regard  to  such  circumstances, 
examines  into  the  peculiar  state  of  thin^,  and  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  parties  ;  and  forms  her  decisions  not  ac- 
cording to  the  caprice  of  fancy,  or  the  waywardness  of 
feeling,  but  accorain^  to  the  general  principles  of  right, 
applied  to  the  variable  circumstances  and  situations  of 
parties. 

According  to  the  author  s  definition,  the  object  of  the 
institution  of  the  state  is  the  maintenance  of  internal  and 
external  peace.  Justice  is  the  only  basis  of  peace  ;  but 
Justice  is  here  the  meeoMy  and  not  the  end.  If  justice  were 
the  end  for  which  the  state  was  constituted,  then  neither 
external  nor  internal  peace  could  ever  be  procured  ot 
maintained  ;  for  the  state  would  then  be  compelled  to 
wage  eternal  war  against  all  who,  at  home  or  abroad,  were 
guilty  of  injustice,  and  could  never  lay  down  its  arms 
till  that  injustice  were  removed. 

As  peace  is  essentially  the  end  of  that  ^reat  corporation 
called  the  state,  it  follows  that  the  justice  by  which  its 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  must  be  regulated,  is  not 
that  strict  or  absolute  justice  spoken  of  above,  but  that 
temperate  or  conciliat(»y  ^^^'  which  is  alone  appli- 
cable to  the  concerns  of  men.  The  maxim,  *'  a  thousand 
years'  wrong  cannot  constitute  an  hour's  right,"  if  ap-  * 
plied  to  civu  jurisprudence,  would  introduce  interminable 
confusion,  hardship,  and  misery  in  the  affairs  of  private 
life,  and  if  appliea  to  constitutional  and  international  law, 
would  lead  to  perpetual  anarchy  at  home,  and  to  endless, 
exterminating  war  abroad. 

The  Christian  religion,  as  it  comes  from  God,  is  emi- 
nently social — Whence  it  abhors  the  principle  of  absolute 
or  inexorable  right,  whether  applied  to  civil  or  public 
law — Whence  the  Christian  state,  or  the  state  animatea  with 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  is  in  its  tendency  essentially 
pacinc. 

This  pacific  policy  of  the  state,  however,  so  far  from 
excluding,  necessarily  implies  the  firm,  uncompromisng 
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▼indication  of  its  rights  and  interests,  'whether  at  home 
or  abroad  ;  and  the  repression  of  evil  doers  within,  or  a 
just  war  without,  is  often  the  only  means  of  attaining  the 
object  for  which  the  state  was  constituted — ^to  wit,  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  On  the  other  hand  the  revolu- 
tionary state,  or  the  state  where,  in  opposition  to  existing 
rights  and  interests,  new  riffhts  and  interests  are  violently 
enforced  ;  and  where,  in  subversion  of  all  established  in- 
stitutions, new  institutions,  conceived  according  to  ab« 
straot  and  arbitrary  theories,  are  violently  introduced  ; 
the  revolutionary  state,  I  say,  is»  from  its  nature  and 
cfnjgixL — no  matter  what  form  it  may  assume — ^necessarily 
driven  to  a  course  of  iniquitous  policy — ^to  disor^- 
nising  tyranny  within,  and  to  fierce  relemtless  hostihty 
without. 

Affainst  the  pacific  character  of  the  Christian  state,  the 
bloody  wars  ot  Charlemagne  with  the  Saxons,  the  Cru- 
sades of  a  later  period,  and  the  religious  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  are  commonly  ob- 
jected. In  the  course  of  the  work,  to  which  this  memoir 
IS  prefixed,  the  reader  will  find  these  several  objections 
victoriously  answered. 

(§  m.     The  Christian  state  recoginses  the  legal  existence 

Qf  Corporations^  and  depends  on  their  organie  ahopera" 

tion. 

The  author  has  before  shown  that  the  Christian  reli-* 
gion,  following  the  principle  of  conciliatory  ecjuity,  recog- 
nises, without  reference  to  their  origin,  all  existing  rights 
and  interests.  Hence  the  Christian  rel^on  can  co-exist^ 
and  has  in  fact  co-existed,  with  every  lorm  or  species  of 
government.  But  there  are  some  governments  which, 
from  their  spirit  and  constitution,  are  more  oongenial 
than  others  to  Christianity  ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  we 
speak  of  the  Christian  state. 

We  have  abeady  seen  that  there  are  five  essential  and 
eternal  corporations — the  family — the  church — the  state 
— the^guild — and  the  school.    These  great  corporations 
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have  each  their  several  and  subordinate  institutions 
or  corporations,  which  are  accidental  and  transitory  by 
nature,  and  consequently  vary  with  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  Christian  state  is  that  which  best  secures  and  pre- 
serves to  those  essential  corporations,  and  all  their  subor- 
dinate institutions,  their  due  sphere  of  action.  Hence 
our  author  shows  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
in  certain  countries,  the  republic,  whether  democratic 
or  aristocratic,  may  answer  that  end  as  well  or  even  better 
than  monarchy  ;  and  that  it  is  only  because,  in  great 
empires,  monarchy  is  best  calculated  to  maintain  the  free 
development  and  organic  co-operation  of  corporations, 
that  it  tnay  be  called,  par  excellence^  the  Christian  state. 
But  what  form  of  monarchy  is  best  adapted  for  this  end? 
The  absolute  monarchy*  is  certainly  the  least:  there  then 
remain  only  the  representative  system,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  three  estates,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  that 
mode  of  government,  Stande-ver&ssung.  Schlegel  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  the  respective  characteristics  of  those 
two  forms  of  government,  and  to  show  the  points  in 
which  they  agree,  and  in  which  they  differ.  The  con- 
stitution of  estates  is  the  old,  legitimate  constitution  of 
European  states,  whether  republican  or  monarchical ;  but 
in  too  many  countries,  this  noble  institution  has  been  un- 
dermined by  despotism,  or  destroyed  by  revolution.  On 
the  other  hand,  tne  representative  system  is  comparatively 
modem,  and,  on  the  continent,  has,  amid  the  great  con- 
vulsions produced  by  the  French  revolution,  sprung  out 
of  a  defective  and  superficial  imitation  of  the  British 
constitution.  It  is  therefore  to  the  latter  constitution  the 
author,  when  he  lias  occasion  to  treat  of  the  representative 
system,  principally  directs  the  attention  of  his  readers. 

As  to  the  points  of  resemblance  between  this  system, 

*  In  a  number  of  the  <«  Concordia**  for  1820,  Adam  MuUer  frankly 
declared  his  opinion,  that  all  the  friends  of  social  order  would  soon 
concur  in  the  necessity  of  re-establishing  the  constitution  of  the  three 
estates-  This  is  language  which  at  Vienna  is  as  bold  as  it  is  auspicious. 
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and  the  states-constitution,  both  have  legislatire  assem- 
blies— ^in  both,  petitions  and  remonstrances  are  addressed 
to  the  throne,  and  in  both,  the  grant  of  subsidies  rests 
chiefly  with  the  commons;  while  to  the  enactment  of  every 
law,  the  concurrence  of  the  different  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature is  essentially  requisite.  But,  in  many  important 
points,  these  two  K)rms  of  government  totally  differ.  In 
the  states-constitution^  the  crown  is  investea  with  more 
power  and  dignity.  With  more  dignity,  because  to  the 
crown  landed  estates  are  annexed  ;  and  the  sovereign, 
instead  of  being  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  his  parlia- 
ments, is  the  first  independent  proprietor:— with  more 
power,  because  in  the  representative  system,  the  king, 
with  the  single  exce{>tion  of  choosing  an  administration, 
can  perform  no  act  without  the  sanction  of  his  ministers. 
Thus,  in  this  political  system,  according  to  the  author's 
remark,  the  substantial  power  of  royalty  is  vested  in 
the  hands  of  the  ministry. 

The  next  point  of  dinerence  is  that  the  representative 
system,  particularly  in  England,  rests  too  exclusively  on 
me  material  basis  of  property;  and  that  intelligence  is 
there  deprived  of  an  adequate  share  in  the  national  repre- 
sentation.* In  the  states-constitution,  where  the  clencal 
and  scientific  classes  form  a  separate  estate,  or  distinct 
branch  of  the  legislature,  intelligence  is  invested  with  all 
the  dignity  and  glory  which  human  society  can  confer. 
The  clergy,  who  are  the  representatives  of  revealed  faith, 
or  the  fixed  and  immutable  part  of  intelligence,  corre- 
spond to  the  aristocracy,  or  the  representatives  of  fixed 
property — ^while  the  scientific  class,  representing  science, 
or  the  variable  or  progressive  part  of  intelligence,  cor- 
responds to  the  Commons,  the  representatives  of  moveablo 
property.     Hence,  Francis  Baader  has  ingeniously  called 

•  Those  political  changes  which  since  SchlegeFs  death  have  oc- 
curred in  the  British  constitution,  while  they  have  deprived  prof  ertjr 
of  much  of  its  legitimate  influence,  have  caused  intelligence  to  be 
even  less  represented  than  heretofore  in  the  legisbture. 
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the  clergy  the  Upper  House  of  intelligence,  and  the 
scientific  class  the  Lower  House.* 

The  last  point  of  difierence  is  that,  while  in  many  of 
the  modem-  representative  systems,  municipal  corpora- 
tions are  desfnsed  and  rejected,  they  form  the  very  key- 
stone of  the  states-constitution.  The  revolutionists,  who 
have  had  so  prominent  a  cdiare  in  the  formation  of  these 
r^resentative  governments,  know  fiill  well  that  muni- 
cipal corporations  form  the  best  security  of  the  rights  of 
tifie  family — ^the  firmest  ramparts  of  popular  fireedom. 
They  are  thus  objects  of  peculiar  hati^  to  men  who,  so 
fiur  &om  widiin^  the  commonalty  to  obtain  stability  or 
cohesion  in  their  constitution,  are  desirous  they  should 
ever  remain  a  loose^  shifting  mass  of  disunited  atoms, 
ready  to  receive  any  form  or  impress  which  despotism 
may  impose.  Hence  the  war  which,  at  different  times 
and  in  different  countries,  re^  or  democratic  tyranny 
has  waged  a^inst  these  admirable  institutions.  In  the 
English  constitution,  on  the  other  hand,  which  has  pre- 
served so  many  elements  of  the  old  Christian  monarchy, 
the  free,  municipal  institutions  have  been  carefully  main- 
tained. ^'The  true  internal  strength  and  greatness  of 
England  (says  Schlegel),  consists,  as  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally admitted  by  profound  political  observers,  far 
more  m  the  vigour  and  freedom  of  municipal  corpora- 
tions, better  preserved  in  that  country  than  elsewnere, 
than  in  her  admired  political  constitution  itself.^f  De- 
fective in  many  parts  that  constitution  appeared  to  the 
author,  yet  on  the  whole,  he  highly  valued  the  vigo- 
rously constituted,  but  temperate  and  mitigated  aris- 
tocracy of  1688.  He  knew  that  the  remnants  of  the  old 
Christian  constitution  were  better  there  than  in  any  of 
the  great  continental  monarchies  4  ^^^  the  British  go- 

*  "  Philosophische  Schriflen,"  vol.  ii.  f  See  **  Concordia,"  p.  66. 

f  According  to  the  just  remark  of  Burke,  the  states-constitution 
was,  in  latter  ages,  better  preserved  in  the  republics  than  in  the 
monarchies  of  Europe. — See  his  "  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace." 
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vemment  possessed  elements  of  stability  as  well  as  of 
freedom,  to  whicli  those  monarchies,  in  their  existing 
degeneracy,  could  in  vain  pretend;  and  that  the  yery 
peculiarities  in  the  British  constitution,  to  which  he  most 
strongly  objiected,  had  their  origin  in  local  circumstances, 
deep-rooted  wants,  and  remote  historical  events.  That 
extreme  jealousy  of  regal  power  which  that  constitution 
betrays — ^that  imdue  preponderance  of  property  over  in^ 
telligence — ^that  political  preponderance  of  me  aristo- 
cracy, which,  though  rendered  necessary  by  the  exces- 
sive depression  of  royalty  and  of  the  clergy,  was  certainly 
calculated  to  impede  we  organic  development  of  the 
democracy,  and  thereby  to  expose  the  body  politic  to 
dangerous  revulsions  —  in  fine,  that  fierce  collision  of 
parties,  which  that  constitution  nurses  and  encourages — 
all  reveal  the  fearful  struggles  by  which  it  came  into  life. 
The  imitation  of  this  constitution  which,  by  brineinj;; 
back  to  the  European  nations  the  reminiscence  of  uieir 
ancient  freedom,  has  naturallv  excited  their  enthusiastic 
admiration — ^the  imitation  of  that  constitution,  I  say, 
difficult  at  all  times,  has  been  rendered  in  some  countries 
utterly  impracticable  by  t]^e  studious  rejection  of  two  of 
the  great  hinges  on  which,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
it  has  turned — ^I  mean  the  predominance  of  the  aristo- 
cracy on  the  one  hand,  and  the  free,  municipal  organisa- 
tion of  the  commonalty  on  the  other.  In  many  of  the 
German  states,  as  the  author  observes,  the  representative 
system  works  well ;  because  the  legidators  have  had  the 
wisdom  to  connect  the  new  with  anterior  institutions. 

On  the  whole,  what  has  been  said  of  the  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, may  be  applied  to  the  old  Christian  monarchy 
— ^it  was  never  brought  to  perfection.  That  lofty  ideal 
of  government,  which  Chnstianity  had  traced  to  tiie 
nations  of  the  middle  age — ^that  admirable  constitution, 
which  was  a  partial  reflection  of  the  constitution  of  the 
church  itself,  and  wherein  were  blended  and  united  the 
principles  of  love  and  intelligence,  stability  and-activity 
— in  other  words,  where  a  paternal  royalty,  an  enlight- 
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ened  priesthood,  a  mild  aristocracy,  a  loyal,  yet  free- 
spirited,  commonalty  controlled,  aided,  balanced,  and 
defended  each  other — that  lofty  ideal  has  never  been— 
probably  never  will  be— fully  realised.  Yet  there  are 
many  reasons  to  suppose  that  a  momentous,  and  not  very 
distant,  futurity  will  be  charged  with  realising,  'as  far  as 
human  infirmity  will  permit,  this  ideal  conception  of  the 
Christian  state. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  principal  features  in  Schlegel's 
system — a  system  which  I  have  eijdeavoured,  as  far  as 
my  feeble  powers  permitted,  to  explain,  illustrate,  and 
enforce. 

But  while  in  the  east  of  Germany,  this  great  luminary 
and  his  satellite  were  shedding  their  mild  radiance  of 
political  wisdom,  a  star  of  the  ttrst  magnitude  rose  above 
the  western  horizon  of  Germany,  and  filled  the  surround- 
ing heaven  with  the  splendour  of  its  light.  The  illus- 
trious Goerres,  abeady  celebrated  for  his  profound  re- 
searches in  archaeology,  and  many  admirable  political 
writings,  published  in  1819  his  work,  entitled  **  Germany 
and  the  Revolution,"  which  produced  so  extraordinary  a 
sensation,  and  was  at  this  tim^  so  ably  translated  by  Mr. 
Black.  This  work  was  followed  in  1821  by  that  writer's 
still  more  wonderful  production,  entitled  "  Europe  and 
the  Revolution,"  a  production  which  in  the  soundness  of 
its  doctrines — the  generosity  of  its  sentiments — ^the  depth 
and  comprehensiveness  of  its  views — and  the  copiousness, 
imd  variety  of  historical  illustration  brought  forward  in 
their  support — surpasses  perhaps  all  the  mighty  works  in 
defence  of  social  order  and  Uberty  which  the  momentous 
events  of  the  last  fifty  years  have  called  forth  in  different 
parts  of  Europe.  With  a  few  slight  shades  of  difference, 
the  political  views  of  Goerres  mainly  accord  with  those 
of  Schlegel  ;  but,  living  under  the  govemmenli  of  Ba- 
varia, the  former  is  able  boldly  to  proclaim  truths  which 
the  latter  at  Vienna  was  able  only  to  hint.  Goerres 
unites  the  strong,  practical  sense  of  Gentz — the  masterly 
learning  and  profound  and  comprehensive  understanding 
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of  F.  Schlegel — to  great  boldness  of  character,  and  a 
st^le  of  pecimar  force  and  condensation.  While  the  po> 
Htical  glance  of  Schlegel  was  mostly  directed  towards  the 
past — ^that  of  (Jentz  to  the  present  hour — the  eye  of 
txoerres  is  turned  more  particularly  to  the  future.  Had 
the  coimsels  of  this  illustrious  man  been  more  generally 
followed,  the  perilous  crisis,  in  which  for  the  last  five 
years  Germany  has  been  involved,  would  have  been 
happily  ayertea,  or  at  least  better  provided  against.  Him- 
self and  Schlegel  may  be  considered  as  uie  supreme 
oracles  of  that  illustrious  school  of  liberal  conservatives, 
foimded  by  our  great  Burke,  and  which  numbers  besides 
the  eminent  Germans,  whose  names  have  already  been 
mentioned,  a  Baron  de  Haller  in  Switzerland — a  Vis- 
coimt  de  Bonald  in  France* — a  Count  Henri  de  Merode 
in  Belgium — and  a  Count  Maistre  in  Piedmont:  men 
whose  writings  contain,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
seeds  of  the  future  political  regeneration  of  Europe. 

While  engaged  m  the  editorship  of  the  **  Concordia," 
Schlegel  gave  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  with  consider- 
able improvements  and  augmentations.  Actively  as  his 
time  had  been  employed,  a  long  period  had  now  elapsed 
since  he  had  given  any  great  production  to  the  world  ; 
and  he  was  now  preparmg  those  immortal  works,  which 
were  to  shed  so  bnght  an  effidgence  round  the  close  of  his 
Ufe.  In  the  rapid  review  which  has  been  here  taken  of  his 
critical,  philological,  and  historical  writings,  nothing  has 
been  said  of  his  philosophical  pursuits  ;  and  yet  philo- 
sophy was  his  darling  study  —  philgsophy,  which  the 
ancients  called  "  the  science  of  divine  and  human  things," 
was  alone  capable  of  filling  the  vast  capacity  of  Schlegers 

*  Among  these  great  conservatives^  M.  de  Bonald  is  the  only  one 
wlio  can  be  regarded  as  ffivourable  to  absohuism.  As  long  as  this 
preat  writer  deals  in  general  propositions,  he  seldom  errs ;  but  when 
he  comes  to  apply  his  principles  to  practice,  then  the  political  pre- 
judices in  which  he  was  bred,  and  which  a  too  limited  qourse  of 
reading  has  failed  to  correct,  lead  him  sometimes  into  exaggerations 
and  errors.  On  the  whole,  he  is  as  inferior  to  Burke  as  a  publicist, 
as  he  is  superior  to  him  as  a  metaphysician. 
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mind.  At  tlie  age  of  nineteen,  lie  had  already  read  all 
the  works  of  Plato  in  their  original  tongue;  and  six-and- 
thirty  years  afterwards,  he  expressed  a  vivid  recollection 
of  the  delight  and  enthusiasm  which  the  perusal  had  ex- 
cited in  his  youthful  mind.  In  1800,  he  commenced  his 
philosophical  career  at  the  University  of  Jena,  before  an 
admiring  audience  ;  we  have  already  seen  him  at  Paris, 
amid  his  philological  labours,  devoting  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  cultivation  of  philosophy;  and,  amid  all  the 
struggles  and  occupations  of  his  subsequent  life,  he  would 
ever  and  anon  snatch  some  moment  to  pay  his  homage 
to  this  celestial  maid — ^this  mistress  of  nis  heart — this 
object  of  his  earliest  enthusiasm  and  latest  worship. 

A  very  distinguished  friend  and  disciple  of  Schlegers, 
the  Baron  d^Eckstein,  asserts  that,  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  a  confederacy  was  formed  among  some 
men  of  the  most  superior  minds,  for  the  regeneration  of 
natural  science — ^for  the  revival  of  the  lofty  physics  of 
remote  antiquity,  when  nature  was  regarded  only  as  the 
splendid  and  almost  transparent  veil  of  me  spiritual  world. 
The  members  of  this  intellectual  association  were  Schel- 
ling,  the  two  Schlegels,  the  {>oet  Tieck,  NovaUs,  and  the 
celebrated  geographer,  Ritter.  This  confederacy  was 
dissolved,  when  the  pantheistical  tendency  of  Schel- 
Ung's  philosophy  became  more  apparent ;  and  Frederick 
Schlegd,  in  particular,  became  afterwards  the  most  stre- 
nuous and  formidable  opponent  of  a  philosophic  sys- 
tem which  appeared  to  him,  and  rightly  enough,  only  a 
more  subtle  and  refined  Spinosism.  On  the  true  nature 
of  this  philosophy,' however,  opinion  was  much  divided; 
nUany  religious  men  among  the  Protestants  ranged  them- 
selves under  its  banners  ;  even  some  of  the  ormodox  en- 
tered into  terms  of  accommodation  with  it ;  and  the 
great  CathoHc  theologian,  Zimmer,  thought  that,  by  means 
of  this  system,  he  could  obtain  a  clearer  conception  of 
the  great  Christian  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  Enormous 
as  may  be  the  errors  contained  in  this  philosophy,  yet, 
as  few  philosophic  systems  are  entirely  erroneous,   the . 
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philoBophy  of  Schellin^,  which  appears  to  have  undeiv 
gone  a  purification  in  its  couise,  nas  been  attended  with 
some  beneficial  results.  It  has  led  to  a  more  profound 
and  spiritual  knowledge  of  nature— it  has  been,  to  many, 
a  point  of  transition  from  the  materialism  and  rationalism 
OT  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  Christian  religion — and, 
indeed,  wis  e£^t  it  has  had  on  the  illustrious  founder 
himself,  who  has  for  some  years  returned  to  the  bosom 
of  Christianity,  and  who  probably  will  be  remembered 
by  ^terity  more  for  his  recent  labours  as  a  profound 
Christian  naturalist,  than  for  the  pantheistic  reveries  of 
his  youth.* 

Schlegel's  earlier  philosophical,  as  well  as  historical,  works 
are  no  longer  to  be  met  with,  and  have  not  yet  been  re- 
published. In  the  ^*  Corcordia,"  for  1820,  we  find  an  out- 
Gne  of  those  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Life,  which  the 
author  delivered  at  Vienna,  in  the  year  1827.  This  work 
immediately  preceeded  the  one  to  which  this  memoir  is 
prefiixed;  and,  as  it  embodies  those  general  philosophical 
principles^  of  which  in  the  latter  an  application  is  made 

*  This  view  of  the  matter  is  confirmed  by  the  high  authority  of 
the  great  Catholic  phiIosoDher*>Molitor.  Speaking  of  Schelling  and 
his  disciples,  he  says  (in  the  words  of  his  recent  French  translator)  : 
**  Qmdque  leurs  fwevriert  auvtofjes  ne  m/dreni  pat  encore  eniiiremeni 
res^ritpur  et  viritable,  mais  soient  entach^  plus  on  moins  de  pan- 
theisms ou  de  naturalisme,  comme  cela  ^toit  presque  necessaire  4 
une  ^poque  encore  si  profond^ment  enfonc^e  dans  rincr^dulit^  et 
TorgueiU  cependant  leurs  principes  ont  eveill^  Tesprit  religieux,  et 
donn^  une  base  plus  profonde  auz  yerit^  de  cet  ordre.  C*est  dans 
ce  sens  qa'on  a  retrayaill^  toutes  les  sciences,  et  I'on  pent  dire  que 
ces  hommes  ont  plus  contribu^  k  conduire  vers  la  religion,  que  cette 
multitude  de  compendiums  dogmatiques  du  si^cle  dernier.^  He  then 
adds  :  **  On  pent  se  faire  une  idde  de  la  direction  religieuse  de  la 
physique  par  les  ^rits  de  Steffens,  Schubert,  Pfaff,  et  Baader.  Cet 
esprit  cooduira  encore  kde  plus  grands  resultats;  et  bientot  de 
nouvelles  d^couvertes  faites  au  ciel  ^toil^,  sur  la  terre  et  dans  son 
int^rieur,  aussi  bien  que  dans  Porganisme,  aiTermiront  et  mettront 
dans  une  nouvelle  lumi^re  ces  hautes  Veritas  connues  des  anciens, 
mais  que  le  sens  stupide  des  modernes  rejetait  comme  des  songes  et 
des  superstitions."  pp.  165-6,  *'  Philosophic  de  la  Tradition,  tra- 
duite  de  TAUemand.^    Paris.     1834. 
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to  histoiy,  a  rapid  analysis  of  its  doctrines,  particularly  in 
the  psycnological  and  ontological  parts,  will  be  useful,  nay, 
almost  necessary,  to  the  elucidation.of  many  passages  in  the 
following  translation.  But  how  can  I  attempt  the  analysis 
of  a  work  where  the  arrangement  of  a  formal,  didactic 
discussion  is  studiously  avoided — where  the  author  pours 
forth  his  thoughts  with  all  the  freedom  of  conversation — 
high,  spiritual  conversation — where  such  is  the  exuberant 
fulness  of  his  ideas,  such  the  shadowy  subtilty  of  his  per- 
ceptions, that  even  the  Grerman  language,  copious  and 
philosophical  as  it  is,  seems  at  times  inadequate  to  their 
expression.  Long  as  Germany  had  been  habituated  to 
the  genius  of  Schlegel,  she  herself  seems  to  have  been 
startkd  by  the  appearance  of  a  work  where  the  boldest, 
the  most  unlocked  for,  the  sublimest  vistas  of  philosophy 
were  opened  to  her  astonished  view. 

Bespeaking  then  the  indulgence  of  the  reader,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  lay  before  him  an  outline  of  some  of  the 
principal  ideas  on  psychology  and  ontology,  contained  in 
the  Philosophy  of  Life. 

The  consciousness  of  man  is  composed  of  mind,  soul,  and 
body.  The  soul  is  the  centre  of  consciousness.  The 
consciousness  of  man  maybe  best  imderstood  by  comparing 
it  with  that  of  other  created  beings.  The  existence  of  brutes 
is  extremely  simple-— they  have  only  a  body — they  have 
no  mind — they  have,  properly  speaking,  no  soul — at  least, 
their  soul  is  completely  mingled  with  their  corporeal  frame ; 
so  that  on  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  it  reverts  to  the 
elements,  or  is  absorbed  in  the  general  vital  energy  of 
nature  (Natur-seeleY  In  the  scale  of  existence  superior  to 
man,  the  angelic  spirits  are  represented  in  Holy  Writ,  and 
in  the  traditions  of  all  nations,  as  pure,  intellectual  beings, 
devoidof  a^ro55  corporeal  frame.  But  have  they  no  body 
whatsoever?  Schlegel  ascribes  to  them  what  he  calls  in 
his  beautiful  language,  **  an  etherial  body  of  light."  This 
opinion,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  comparatively  few  sup- 
porters in  the  modem  schools  of  theology,  whether  in  the 
Catholic  or  Protestant  churches;  but  it  was  maintained 
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by  many  of  the  ancient  fathers,  and,  in  modem  times, 
it  has  met  with  the  high  sanction  of  the  great  Leibnitz. 
Schlegel  assigns  no  reason  for  his  opinion;  but  I  have 
means  of  knowing  that  another  great  Christian  philosopher 
of  the  age  has,  in  his  unpublished  system  of  metaphysics, 
adduced  very  cogent  arguments  in  support  of  this  theory. 
With  the  exception  of  this  subtle,  ethenal,  luminous  body, 
the  celestial  spirits,  according  to  the  author,  are  nothing 
but  intelligence  or  mind.  They  have,  strictly  speaking, 
no  soul;  for  the  distinctive  faculties  of  the  soul  (as  will 
be  presently  shown)  are  reason  and  imagination;  and 
these  faculties  cannot  be  ascribed  to  beings  in  whom  an 
intuitive  understanding  needs  not  the  slow  deductions, 
and  analytic  process  of  reason;  nor  wants  a  medium  of 
commumcation  with  the  world  of  sense,  like  imagination. 
Hence  the  lines  of  the  great  German  poet  fuller  represent 
the  difference,  as  well  as  the  resemblance,  in  the  intellectual 
action  of  man  and  the  angelic  spirits: 

"  Science,  O  man,  thou  shar*8t  with  higher  spirits  $ 
But  Art  tiiou  hast  alone." 

Hence  the  nature  of  brutes  is  simple — that  of  angels  two- 
fold—that of  men  three-fold. 

The  third  part  of  human  consciousness,  the  body — its 
organic  laws,  powers,  and  properties,  the  philosopher 
must  leave  to  the  naturalist.  It  is  only  when  it  has  refer- 
ence to  the  higher  parts  of  consciousness  that  its  proper- 
ties can  be  made  the  matter  of  his  investigation.  The 
soul  and  the  mind  form  the  fit  and  peculiar  subject  of  his 
inquiries.  To  the  mind  belong  the  faculties  of  will  and 
understanding — to  the  soul,  those  of  reason  and  imagina- 
tion. Schlegel  observes  it  is  remarkable  that  the  three 
different  species  of  mental  alienation  correspond  to  the 
three  parts  of  human  consciousness.  Thus  monomania 
springs  from  some  error  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind — frenzy 
is  the  disorder  of  a  soul  that  has  broken  loose  from  all  the 
restraints  of  reason;  and  idiotcy  arises  from  some  organic 
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defect  in  the  brain.  The  last  is  the  effect  of  physical,  the 
two  former  the  consequence  of  moral,  and  frequently 
accidental,  causes.  The  author  lays  it  down  as  a  general 
principle,  subject,  however,  to  many  modifications  and 
ezcepti(ms,  that  in  man  mind  or  thought  predominates — 
in  woman  soul  or  feeling  prevails.  Hence  in  marriage, 
which  is  a  sacred  union  of  souls,  the  deficiencies  in  tne 
p^choloffy  of  either  sex  are  haj^ily  and  mutually  sup- 
phed.  On  this  subject,  Schleg^  has  some  of  the  most 
touching  and  beautiful  reflections,  which  a  loving  heart 
and  a  noble  fancy  have  ever  inspired. 

Imagination  (Einbildungs-kraft)  is  the  inventive  faculty 
— Reason(  Vemunft)  the  regulative — Understanding  f  Ver- 
stand)  the  penetrative,  or  in  a  higher  degree  the  intuitive 
— and  the  Will  (Wille)  the  moral,  faculty.  To  these 
primary  facilities,  or,  as  the  author  styles  them,  these  main 
boughs  of  human  consciousness,  four  secondary  faculties 
are  subservient — ^the  memory — ^the  conscience — ^the  tms* 
sions  or  natural  impulses,  and  the  outward  senses.  The 
memory  is  the  intermediate  faculty  between  the  under- 
standing and  the  reason — ^the  conscience  the  intermediate 
iaculty  between  the  reason  and  the  will — ^the  passions 
or  natural  impulses  the  intermediate  faculty  between 
the  will  and  the  ima^nation — ^and  the  outward  senses 
form  the  connecting  link  between  imagination  and  the 
body. 

Reason  is  the  regulative  faculty  implanted  in  the  soul. 
In  real  Ufe,  it  corresponds  to  what  we  commonly  call 
judgment,  and  is  that  faculty  by  which  the  transactions 
of  men  are  regulated,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  will  are 
brought  to  maturity,  whether  in  sacred  or  secular  concerns. 
In  science,  reason  is  the  dialectical  or  analytic  faculty, 
bj  which  the  discoveries  of  ima^nation  and  the  percep- 
tions of  the  understanding  receive  a  definite  form — ^the 
faculty  of  analysis,  arrangement,  and  combination.  Reason 
in  itsdf  is  not  inventive — ^it  makes  no  discoveries — it  is 
rather  a  negative  than  a  positive  faculty — ^but  it  is  the 
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indispensable  arbitress,  to  whose  decision  understanding 
and  imagination  must  submit  their  various  productions. 

Imagination,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  inventiye  faculty 
in  art,  poetry,  and  even  science.  No  great  discovery^  says 
the  autnor,  can  be  made  even  in  the  mathematics,  with- 
out imagination.  This  assertion  may  strike  us  as  stranse; 
but  we  must  remember  that  Leibnitz  declared  he  was  Ted 
to  his  great  methematical  discoveries  by  the  aid  of  meta- 
physics; and  that  imagination  necessarily  enters  into  the 
composition  of  a  great  metaphysical  genius,  few  will  be 
disposed  to  question.  Here,  however,  u  I  may  be  allowed 
to  otkr  an  opnion,  Schlep  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have 
traced,  with  sufficient  distmctness,  the  boundaries  between 
imi^nation  and  understanding. 

Understanding  is  the  faculty  of  apprehension — ^it  pene- 
trates into  the  inward  essence  of  things,  and  discerns  the 
manifestations  of  the  divine  or  human  mind  in  their 
several  revelations  and  communications. — Thus  the  natur^ 
alist,  whose  eye  searches  into  the  inward  life  of  nature-r- 
the  statesman,  who  can  fathom  the  most  deep-laid  plans 
of  a  hostile  policy — the  theologian,  who  can  discover  the 
most  hidden  sense  of  Scripture,  may  be  said  to  possess  in 
an  eminent  degree,  the  faculty  of  understanding. 

Will  is  the  other  faculty  implanted  in  the  mmd  of  man 
— the  faculty  <>n  whose  good  or  evil  discretion  that  of  all 
the  other  fiiculties  of  mmd  and  soul  essentially  depends. 
Independently  of  the  moral  direction  of  the  will,  its  mnate 
strength  or  weakness,  its  steadiness  or  vacillation,  propor- 
tionaJiy  augment  or  diminish  the  power  of  all  the  other 
Acuities.  How  fiur  moderate  abilities,  when  directed  by 
a  firm,  tenacious,  persev^rant  will  can  avail — to  what  a 
degree  of  success  they  may  sometimes  lead,  daily  expe- 
rience may  serve  to  convince  us. 

Originally  all  these  faculties,  will  and  understanding, 
reason  and  imagination,  were  harmoniously  blended  and 
united  in  the  human  consciousness;  but  since,  at  the  fall 
of  man,  a  dark  spirit  interposed  its  shadow  betwixt  him 
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aud  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  disorder  and  confusion 
have  entered  into  his  mind  and  soul,  and  troubled  their 
several  faculties.  Thus  the  understanding  often  points' 
out  a  course  which  the  will  refuses  to  follow;  and  the  will, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  often  disposed  to  pursue  the  ffood 
and  right  path,  were  the  blind  or  narrow  understanding 
competent  to  direct  it.  Not  only  are  will  and  under- 
standing in  frequent  collision  with  one  another,  but  each 
is  at  variance  with  itself.  What  the  will  resolves  to-day 
it  shrinks  from  to-morrow  I  How  often  does  the  under- 
standing view  the  same  subject  in  a  different  light  at 
different  times !  How  much  do  time,  circumstance,  and 
humour,  place  the  same  truth  in  a  clearer  or  obscurer 
aspect !  The  same  opposition  is  observable  betwixt  reason 
and  imagination.  Where  fancy  is  the  strongest  in  the 
house,  how  often  doth  she  spurn  the  warnings  of  her 
more  homely  and  unpretending  sister — treason.  Again, 
where  reason  has  the  ascendancy,  what  groundless  aver- 
sion and  paltry  jealousy  does  she  not  frequently  evince 
at  the  superior  nature  of  her  brilliant  sister  I  Or,  to  drop 
this  figurative  language,  how  often  do  we  behold  a  man 
of  lofty  imagination  very  deficient  in  practical  sense;  and 
again,  in  your  man  of  strong  sense,  how  frequently  dull 
and  pedestrian  is  the  fancy  I  In  real  life  what  a  ^plor- 
able  schism  exists  between  poets  and  artists  on  the  one 
hand,  and  men  of  business  on  the  other  I  What  mutual 
contempt  and*  aversion  do  they  not  frequently  exhibit  I 
Well,  this  schism  is  nothing  else  than  the  external  realisa- 
tion of  the  inward  conflict  between  reason  and  imagination. 
With  respect  to  the  four  secondary  faculties — ^memory 
— <k)nscience — ^the  natural  impulses— and  the  outward 
senses — faculties,  which,  as  the  author  says,  cannot  from 
their  importance  be  termed  subordinate,  but  should  rather 
be  called  susidiary  or  assigned; — Schlegel  shows  that,  as 
regards  the  first,  the  decay  of  the  memory  precedes  the 
decline  of  the  reason,  and  its  sudden  and  entire  loss  brings 
about  the  extinction  of  the  latter  faculty.  In  the  same 
way  the  deadness  of  the  conscience  argues  the  utmost 
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depravity  of  the  will.  The  conscience  is  the  memory  of 
the  will,  as  the  memory  is  the  conscience  of  the  undei • 
standing. 

**The  natural  impulses,"  says  Schlegel,  **  where  they 
appear  exalted  to  passion,  are  to  be  regarded  as  nothing 
ebe  but  the  motions  of  a  will,  that  has  been  overpowered 
by  the  false  illusions  of  imagination.  The  middle  position 
of  the  impulses  betwixt  the  vnll  and  the  imagination,  as 
vcell  as  the  abused  co-operation  of  those  two  faculties  in 
any  passion  or  sensual  gratification,  become  habitual,  is 
apparent  particularly  in  those  inclinations  which  man  has 
in  common  with  the  brute,  and  where  the  viciousness  lies 
only  in  their  excess  or  violence.*  Aspiration  after  infinity 
is  natural  to  man,  and  belong  essentially  to  his  being. 
Whatever  is  defective  or  disorderly  in  his  impulses 
consists  only  in  their  unbounded  gratification — in  the 
perversion  of  that  aspiration  after  inmiity  towards  periab- 
ablcr  sensual,  material,  and  oft;«i  most  imworthy  oojects; 
for  that  aspiration,  natural  as  it  is  to  man,  where  it  is  pure 
and  genuine,  can  be  ^tified  by  no  sensual  indulgence 
and  no  earthly  possession."t  In  the  brute,  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  natural  appetites  is  regular,  uniform,  subject 
to  no  vicissitudes  or  excesses,  and  entails  no  injury  on  his 
nature,  because  undisturbed  and  unvitiated  by  the  fidse 
illusions  of  imagination. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  outward  senses,  tliere  are, 
philosophically  speaking,  but  three,  sight,  hearing,  and 
touch — for  under  the  last,  taste  and  smell  are  included; 
and  it  is  remarkable  how  these  severally  correspond  to  the 
three  parts  of  human  consciousness.  The  sight  is  pre- 
eminently the  sense  of  the  mind — hearing  the  sense  of  the 
Boul«— while  the  touch  is  peculiarly  the  sense  of  the  body; 
the  sense  given  to  the  body  for  its  special  protection  and 
preservation.  The  loss  ot  the  first  two  senses  the  body 
can  survive — but  it  perishes  with  the  utter  extinction  of 

•  •*  PhiloBophie  der  Sprache,"  p.  1 18—19.  f  Ibid.,  p.  121. 
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the  last  Those  expiessions  in  common  parlance,  a  good 
artist-like  eye — a  fine  mnsipal  ear — proye  the  close  con'- 
nexion  which  mankind  has  always  ielt  to  exist  between 
the  outer  senses  and  the  higher  lenities  of  man. 

*^  Had  the  soul,"  says  the  author,  ''  not  been  originally 
darkened  and  troubled — ^had  it  remained  in  a  clear, 
luminous  repose  in  its  God — then  the  human  conscious- 
ness would  have  been  of  a  far  more  simple  nature  than  at 
present;  for  it  would  have  consisted  only  of  understanding^ 
soui,  and  unU.  Reason  and  imagination,  which  are  now 
in  such  frequent  collision  with  the  will  and  understanding, 
as  well  as  with  each  other^  would  then  have  been  absorbed 
in  those  higher  fitculties.  Even  the  conscience  would  not 
then  have  been  a  special  act,  or  special  function  of  the 
judgment— -but  a  tender  feeling-^^  gentle,  almost  uncon- 
scious pulsation  of  the  soul,  llie  senses  and  the  memory, 
those  ministrant  faculties  which,  in  the  present  dissonance 
of  the  human  consciousness,  form  so  many  distinct  powers 
of  the  soul,  would,  in.  its  state  of  harmony,  have  been 
mere  bodily  organs."* 

^  So  much  for  the  author's  psychology — let  us  now 
proceed  to  the  ontological  part  of  the  work. 

To  the  Supreme  Beii^,  will  and  understanding  belong 
in  a  supreme  degree;  in  him  they  exist  in  tiaB  most 
perfect  harmony-— will  is  imderstanding,  and  imder- 
standing  wilL  But  with  no  propriety  can  the  faculty  of 
reason  be  ascribed  to  the  Deity;  and  ^'  it  is  remarkable,** 
says  the  author,  *'  that  nowhere  in  Holjr  Writ,  nor  in  the 
sacred  traditions  of  the  piimitive  nations,  nor  in  the 
writings  of  the  great  plmosophers  of  antiquity,  is  the 
term  reason  ever  used  in  referenee  to  Almighty  God.  It 
is  only  among  a  few  of  the  later,  degenerate,  and  ration- 
iJist  sects  of  philosophy,  the  Stoics  tor  example,  that  the 
expression  Divine  Reason  is  ever  met  with.  If  such  an 
expression  is  incorrect  or  unsound,  with  still  less  fitness 

*  •"  Philoeophie  des  Lebens/'  p.  U2. 
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and  decorum  can  the  £Eicidtj  of  imagination  be  assigned 
to  the  God-head — the  very  tenn  womd  shock  the  under- 
standings, and  revolt  the  inmost  feehngs,  of  all  men. 

The  Deity  reveals  himself  unto  men  in  four  different 
ways — ^in  scripture  (including  of  course  its  running  and 
necessary  commentary,  ecclesiastical  Tradition);  —  in 
Nature — ^in  Conscience,  and  in  History. 

**  JEIoly  Writ,"  says  the  author,  ''  as  it  is  delivered  to 
U89  and  as  it  was  begun  and  founded  three-and-thirty 
centuries  ago,  does  not  exclude  the  elder  sacred  traditions 
of  the  prece^g  two  thousand  four  hundred  years;  or 
the  revelation,  which  was  the  common  heritage  of  the 
whole  human  race.  On  the  contrary,  it  contains  very 
explicit  allusions  to  the  fact,  that  such  a  revelation  was 
imparted  to  the  first  man,  as  well  as  to  that  patriarch  who, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  primeval  world  of  giants,  was 
the  second  progenitor  of  mankind.  As  the  sacred  know- 
ledge derived  &om  this  revelation  flowed  on  every  side, 
and  in  copious  streams  over  the  succeeding  generations  of 
men,  the  ancient  and  holy  traditions  were  soon  disfigured, 
and  covered  over  with  fictions  and  fables;  where,  amid  a 
multitude  of  remarkable  vestiges  and  glorious  traits  of 
true  religion,  immoral  mysteries  and  Bacchanalian  rites 
were  often  intermixed,  and  truth  itself^  as  in  a  second 
chaos,  buried  imder  a  mass  of  contradictory  symbols. 
Thence  arose  that  Babylonish  confusion  of  languages, 
sagas,  and  symbols,  which  is  universally  found  among 
the  ancient,  and  even  the  primitive  nations.  In  the  great 
work  of  the  restoration  of  true  religion,  which'  accord- 
ingly we  mnst  regard  as  a  second  revelation,  or  rather  as  a 
second  stage  of  revelation,  a  rigid  proscription  of  those 
heathen  fictions,  and  of  all  the  immoraUty  connected  with 
them,  was  the  first  and  most  essential  requisite.  But  in 
that  gogpel  of  creation,  which  forms  the  introduction  to  the 
whole  Bible,  that  elder  revelation,  accorded  to  the  first 
man  and  to  the  second  prc^enitor,  is  expressly  laid  down 
as  the  ground-work;  ana  in  this  introduction  we  shall  find 
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the  clue  to  the  history  and  leHgioii  of  the  primitiYe  world 
— ^nay,  it  is  the  true  Genesis  of  all  historic^  science."* 

Now  with  respect  to  the  secondary  or  more  indirect 
modes,  by  which  the  Deity  communicates  himself  to  men, 
the  author  observes,  that  *'  Nature,  too,  is  a  book  written 
on  both  sides,  within  and  without,  in  which  the  finger 
of  God  is  clearly  visible: — a  species  of  Holy  Writ,  in  a 
bodily  form — a  glorious,  panegyric,  as  it  were,  on  God's 
omnipotence,  expressed  in  the  most  vivid  symbols.  To- 
gether with  these  two  ^reat  witnesses  of  the  glory  of  the 
Creator,  Scripture,  ana  nature — ^the  voice  of  conscience  is 
an  inward  revelation  of  God — ^the  first  index  of  those 
other  two  greater  and  more  general  sources  of  revealed 
truths;  while  History,  by  laying  before  our  eyes  the 
march  of  Divine  Providence — a  Providence  whose  loving 
agency  is  apparent  as  well  in  the  lives  of  individuals  as 
in  the  social  career  of  nations — ^History,  I  say,  constitutes 
the  fourth  revelation  of  God."t 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  conduct  of  Divine 
Providence  in  the  education  of  the  human  race.  How 
do  we  educate  the  boy?  We  first  endeavour  to  awaken 
his  sense — ^then  we  cultivate  his  soul,  or  his  moral  faculties; 
while  at  the  same  time,  we  aid  the  gradual  unfolding  of 
his  understanding.  It  is  so  with  the  divine  education  of 
mankind.  In  the  primitive  relation  indeed,  the  first  man 
received  the  highest  intellectual  illumination;  an  illumi- 
nation, which,  though  at  his  fall  it  was  obscured  by  sin, 
stiU  shines  with  a  shorn  splendour  through  all  the  history 
and  traditions  of  the  primeval  world.  When,  however, 
by  the  abuse  he  had  made  of  his  great  intellectual  powers, 
man  was  successively  deprived  of  all  those  high  gifts  with 
which  he  had  been  onginally  endowed;  when  by  the 
errors  of  idolatry  he  had  lapsed  into  a  state  of  intellectual 
infancy;  then  it  was  necessary  that  his  sense  should  first 
be  awakened  to  divine  thin^;  and  this  was  accomplished 
in  the  Mosaic  revelation.  But  this  revelation  was  only 
*  **  Philosopliie  des  Lebens,**  pp.  86—7.  f  Ibid.,  p.  85. 
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Ereparatory  to  another,  destined  to  renovate  the  soul  of 
umanitj,  and  gradually  illumine  its  intelligence.  This 
regeneration  of  the  moral  faculties  of  man  was  achieyed 
immediately  and  directly  by  Christianity;  for,  without 
this  moral  regeneration,  any  sudden  illumination  of  the 
intellect  would  have  been  hurt&l  rather  than  beneficial  ic 
mankind.  Under  the  benign  influence  of  Christianity, 
the  scientific  enlightenment  of  the  human  mind  has  been 
wisely  progressiye;  but  it  seems  reserved  for  the  last 
glorious  ages  of  the  triumphant  church  to  witness  the 
mil  meridian  splendour  oi  human  intelligence.  Then 
the  great  scheme  of  creation  will  be  fulfilled;  and  the 
intefiectual  light  which  played  around  the  cradle  wiU 
brighten  the  hst  age  of  humanity. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  nature  in  herself,  and 
in  her  relations  to  God,  to  the  spiritual  intelligences,  and 
to  man. 

Nature  was  originally  the  beautiful,  the  faultless  work 
of  the  Almighty's  hand*  But  the  rebel  angel  in  his  fall 
brought  disorder  and  death  into  all  material  creation. 
Hence  arose  that  chaos,  which  the  breath  of  creative 
Power  only  could  remove.  Thus,  according  to  the 
author,  a  wide  interval  occurs  between  the  first  and 
second  verse  of  Genesis.  "  In  the  beginning,"  says  the 
inspired  historian,  **  God  made  heaven  and  earth,"  that  is, 
as  the  Nicene  Creed  explains  it,  the  visible  and  invisible 
world.  "  And  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void  ; 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep."  But  that 
void — that  darkness — that  chaos  proceeded  not  from  the 
luminous  hand  of  an  all-wise  and  all-perfect  Maker — but 
from  the  disturbing  influence  of  that  fiend  whom  Holy 
Writ  hath  called,  with  such  unfathomable  depth,  the 
"  murderer  from  the  beginning."  Hence  Schlegel  terms 
him  in  his  sublime  language,  **  the  author  or  original  of 
death"— (Erfinder  des  Todes). 

On  a  subject  of  such  vast  importance,  I  presume  not  to 
ofier  an  opinion  :  but  I  must  merely  content  myself  with 
the  humble  task  of  analysis.     It  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
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serve,  however,  that  this  opinion  of  SchlegeVfl  would' 
seem,  from  a  passage  in  the  work  of  the  great  Catholic 
writer,  Molitor,  to  be  consonant  with  the  tradition  of  the 
ancient  synagogue.  "The  Cabala"  says  he,  "was  di- 
vided into  two  parts — the  theoretical  and  the  practical. 
The  former  was  composed  of  the  patriarchal  traditions  on 
the  holy  mystery  of  God,  and  the  divine  persons  ;  on 
the  spintual  creation  and  the  fall  of  the  angels  ;  on  the 
origin  of  the  chaos  ofmatter^  and  the  renovation  of  the 
world  in  the  six  days  of  the  creation  ;  on  the  creation  of 
man,  his  fisiU,  and  me  divine  ways  conducive  to  his  re- 
storation."* 

"  Death,^'  says  Schlegel,  "  came  by  sin  into  the  world. 
As  by  the  fall  of  the  first  man,  who  was  not  created  for 
death,  nor  originally  designed  for  death,  death  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  whole  human  race  ;  so  by  the  preceding 
fall  of  him,  who  was  the  first  and  most  glorious  of  aU 
created  spirits,  death  cam€  into  the  universe,  that  is,  the 
eternal  death,  whose  fire  is  inextinguishable.  Hence  it  is 
said  :  '  Darkuess  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  the 
earth  was  without  form,  and  void' — as  the  mere  tomb- 
stone of  that  eternal  death  ;  but  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
over  the  waters,  and  therein  lay  the  first  vital  germ  of 
the  new  creation.'  "f 

But  if  such  is  the  origin  of  nature,  how  is  its  existence 
perpetuated,  and  what  wiU  be  its  final  destiny  ? 

Natiure,  as  was  said  above,  is  a  book  of  God's  reve- 
lation, written  within  and  without.  The  outer  part  of 
this  sacred  volume  attests  the  supreme  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness  of  the  Creator  in  cnaracters  too  clear  and 
luminous  to  be  unperceived  or  misread  by  the  dullest  or 
the  most  vitiated  eye.  The  inner  paffes  of  this  book 
comprise  a  stiU  more  glorious  revelation  of  God — but 
their  language  is  more  mysterious,  and  much  which  they 
contain  seems  to  have  been  wisely  withheld,  or  rather 

♦  See  **  Philosopbie  de  la  Tradition,  traduite  de  rAllemand,"  p.  2G. 
Paris,  1884. 
f  "  Philosophic  des  Lebens,"  p.  126. 
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¥rithdrawn  from  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  It  was 
this  acquaintance  with  the  internal  secrets  of  nature,  de- 
rived partly  iirom  revelation,  and  partly  fiam  intuition, 
which  gave  the  men  of  the  primitive,  and  especiallv  the 
antediluvian,  world  such  a  vast  superiority  over  all  the 
succeeding  generations  of  mankind.  But  it  was  the  abuse 
of  that  knowledge,  also,  which  brought  about  in  the 
primeval  world  a  Satanic  delusion,  ana  a  gigantic  moral 
and  intellectual  corruption,  of  which  we  can  now  scarcely 
form  the  remotest  idea.  But  this  key  to  the  inward 
science  of  nature,  which  was  taken  away  from  a  corrupt 
world,  that  had  so  grossly  abused  it,  seems  now  about  to 
be  restored  to  man,  renovated  as  his  soul  and  intelligence 
have  been  bv  a  long  Christian  education.  The  physical 
researches  of  the  last  fifty  years,  especially  in  Germany, 
lead  the  inquirer  more  and  more  to  the  knowledge  of  tlus 
important  truth,  stamped  on  all  the  pages  of  ancient  tra- 
dition, and  never  effaced  from  the  recollection  of  man- 
kind,  to  wit,  the  action  of  spiritual  intelligences  on  the 
material  world.  The  nature  of  this  action  is  briefly 
adverted  to  in  the  following  passaee  (among  many  others 
to  the  same  purport),  in  the  '^  Phi&sophyoiLife."  ''  It  is 
especially  of  importance,"  says  the  author,  '*  for  ^e 
understanding  of  the  general  system  of  nature,  to  observe 
how  the  modem  chemistry  mostly  dissolves  and  decom- 
poses all  solid  bodies,  as  well  as  water  itself,  into  different- 
forms  of  elements  of  air,  and  thereby  has  taken  away 
from  nature  the  appearance  of  rigidity  and  petrifaction. . 
There  are  everywhere  Hving  elemental  powers  hidden  and 
shut  up  under  this  appearance  of  rigidity.  The  quantity 
of  water  in  the  air  is  so  great  that  it  would  suffice  for 
more  than  one  deluge  ;  a  similar  inundation  of  light 
would  occur,  if  all  the  light  latent  in  darkness  were  at 
once  set  firee  ;  and  aU  things  would  be  consumed  by  fire, 
if  that  element,  in  the  quantity  in  which  it  exists,  were 
suddenly  Jet  loose.  The  salutary  bonds,  by  which  these 
elemental  powers  are  held  in  due  equilibrium,  one  bound 
by  the  other,  and  kept  within  its  prescribed  limits,  I  will 
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not  now  make  a  matter  of  investigation  ;  nor  now  exa- 
mine the  question,  whether  these  bonds  be  not  perhaps  of  a 
higher  hind  than  naturalists  commonly  suppose.'^ 

The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  represents  all  nature 
as  sighing  for  her  deliverance  firom  the  bondage  of  death. 
*'  Every  creature  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain,  even 
now."  Some  chapters  in  the  "  Philosophy  of  Life"  may  be 
considered  as  one  luminous  commentary  on  that  text 
My  limits  will  permit  me  to  cite  but  one  passage. 

"  That  planetary  world  of  sense,  and  the  soul  of  the  earth 
imprisoned  therein,  is  only  apparently  dead.  Nature  only 
sleeps,  and  may  a^ain  be  awaKened :  and  sleep  is,  if  not  the 
essence,  yet  a  characteristic  mark  of  nature.  Every 
thing  in  nature  hath  this  quality  of  sleep;  not  the  animals 
merely,  but  the  plants  also  sleep;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
seasons  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  there  is  a  constant 
alternation  between  waking  and  slumber."  .  .  .  '^  That 
soul,"  he  continues,  "  which  slumbers  under  the  prodigious 
tombstone  of  outward  nattrre — a  soul,  which  is  not  alien, 
but  half  akin  to  us — ^is  divided  between  the  troubled, 
painful  reminiscence  of  eternal  death,  in  which  it  orginated, 
and  the  bright  flowers  of  celestial  hope,  which  grow 
on  the  borders  of  that  dark  abyss.  For  this  earthly 
nature,  as  Holy  Writ  saith,  is  indeed  subjected  to  nothing- 
ness— ^yet  without  its  will,  and  without  its  fault :  so  it  looks 
•forward  in  expectation  of  Him  who  hath  so  subjected  it 
— 4t  looks  forward  in  the  hope  that  it  may  one  dajr  be  free 
—one  day  have  a  share  in  the  general  resurrection  and 
consummate  revelation  of  God's  glory;  and  for  this  last 
great  day  of  future  creation  nature  anxiously  sighs,  and 
yearns  from  her  inmost  soul."* 

.  I  will  now  wind  up  this  analysis  with  the  following 
passage,  in  which  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  ontology  are  shortly  stated :  '*  The  distinc- 
tive characteristic  ot  nature  is  sleep,  or  the  struggle 
between  life  and  death;  the  distinctive  characteristic  of 
man  is  imagination  (for  reason  is  a  more  negative  faculty); 
*  "  Philosophic  des  Lebens,"  p.  129. 
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the  distinctive  cliaracteristic  of  the  intelligences  superior 
to  man  is  restless,  eternal  activity,  implanted  in  the  very 
constitution  of  their  being;  and  the  distinctive  charact^- 
istic  of  the  Deity,  in  relation  to  his  creatures,  is  infinite 
condescension." 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  principal 
observations  in  the  psychological  and  ontological  parts  of 
the  "  Philosophy  of  Life."  And  in  this  summary  it  has 
been  iny  intention  not  so  much  to  give  an  analysis  of 
those  parts,  as  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  clue  for  the  better 
understanding  of  many  passages  in  the  work  I  hav^  trans- 
lated. The  remaining  parts  of  the  "  Philosophy  of  Life" 
are  devoted  to  a  variety  of  ethical,  political,  and  assthetic 
reflections,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  here. 

Scarce  had  Germany  recovered  from  the  enthusiasm 
which  this  work  (the  "  I^hilosophy  of  Life")  excited ;  when 
its  illustrious  author  delivered,  in  the  year  1828,  the  fol- 
lowing course  of  lectures  on  the  "Philosophy  of  History," 
which  are  now  presented  to  the  reader  in  an  EngUshgarb. 
Defective  as  may  be  the  medium  through  which  the 
English  reader  becomes  acquainted  with  tnis  work,  he 
will  be  enabled  to  form  on  it  a  more  impartial,  as  well  as 
more  enlightened,  judgment  than  any  the  translator  could 
pronounce;  and  he  will,  therefore,  only  venture  to  observe 
that  it  has  been  considered  in  every  respect  worthy  of  its 
author's  high  reputation. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1828,  Schlegel  repaired 
to  Dresden;, and  in  that  city,  where  the  torch  of  his  early 
enthusiasm  had  been  first  londled,  was  now  to  witness  its 
final  extinction.  He  delivered  in  this  city,  before  a 
numerous  and  distinguished  auditory,  nine  lectures  on  the 
"  Philosophy  of  Language"  (Philosophic  der  Sprache), 
wherein  he  developed  and  expanded  those  philosophical 
views  already  laid  down  in  his  "Philosophy  of  Life." 
This  work  is  even  more  metaphysical  than  the  one  last 
named — with  untiring  wing,  the  author  here  sustains 
his  fligtar^rough  the  sublimest  regions  of  philosophy. 
This  production  displays  at  times  a  gigantic  vastness  of 
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conception  which  almost  appals — ^we  might  almost  say, 
that  tnls  mighty  intelligence  had  in  his  ardent  aspirations 
after  immortality,  burst  his  earthly  fetters — or  that 
Divine  Providence,  judging  a  degenerate  world  imworthy 
of  hearing  such  subhme  accents,  had  called  him  to  con- 
tinue his  hymn  in  eternity.  On  Sunday,  the  11th  of 
January,  1829,  he  was,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at 
niffht,  preparing  a  lecture,  which  he  was  to  deliver  on  the 
following  Wednesday.  He  had  in  his  former  lectures 
spoken  of  time  and  eternity — he  had  called  time  a  dis- 
traction of  eternity — ^he  had  adverted  to  those  ecstacies  of 
great  saints,  whicn  he  called  transitions  to  eternity.  He 
was  now  in  this  lecture  discoursing  of  the  different  degrees 
of  knowledge  attainable  by  man — of  the  perception — the 
notion — ^and  the  idea.  He  began  a  sentence  with  these  re- 
markable words :— **  Das  ganz  vollendete  und  vollkommene 
verstehen  selbst  aber." — "But the  consummate  and  the 
perfect  knowledge" — ^when  the  hand  of  sickness  arrested 
his  pen.  That  consummate  and  perfect  knowledge  he 
himself  was  now  destined  to  attain  in  another  and  a  better 
world;  for  at  one  o'clock  on  the  same  night,  he  breathed 
out  his  pure  and  harmonious  soul  to  heaven. 

His  death,  though  sudden,  was  not  unprovided.  He 
had  ever  lived  up  to  his  faith — through  his  writings  there 
ruhs  an  under-current  of  calm,  unostentatious  piety;  and 
I  know  no  writer  more  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  loving  agency  of  Providence.  A  gentleman,  well 
acquainted  with  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  has 
assured  me  that,  for  some  time  prior  to  his  death,  he  had 
prosecuted  his  devotional  exercises  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary fervour;  and  that  on  the  morning  of  that  Sunday  on 
which  his  last  illness  seized  him,  he  had  been  united  to  his 
Lord  in  the  Holy  Communion — ^a  presage  and  an  earnest, 
let  us  hope,  of  that  intimate  union  ne  was  destined  to  en- 
joy in  the  long  and  cloudless  day  of  eternity ! 

The  melancholy  news  of  his  death,  when  conveyed  to  his 
distinguished  friend — Adam  Miiller,  then  at  Vienna,  gave 
such  a  violent  shock  to  his  feelings,  that  it  brought  on  a 
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stroke  of  apoplexy,  which  terminated  his  existence.  A 
chain  of  the  most  exalted  sympathies  had  united  those 
souls  in  life — ^what  marvel  if  tne  electric  stroke,  which 
prostrated  the  one  should  have  laid  low  the  other ! 

Frederick  Schlcjgel  married  early  in  life  the  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  Jewish  philosopher  Mendelsohn*  This  lady 
followed  her  husband  in  his  change  of  religion.  Mrs. 
Schlegel  is  one  of  the  most  intellectual  women  in 
Grermany — she  is  advantageously  known  to  the  literary 
World  by  her  Grerman  translation  of  Madame  de  Stael  s 
"  Corinne  ;"  and  report  has  ascribed  to  her  elegant  pen 
several  of  the  poems  in  her  husband's  collection.* 

Li  conclusion,  I  will  endeavour  to  recapitulate  the 
obligations  which  Uteratoie  and  science  owe  to  the  great 
man,  whose  literary  biography  I  have  attempted  to  sketch. 

To  have,  in  common  with  his  illustrious  brother,  es- 
tablished a  system  of  broad,  comprehensive,  synthetic 
criticism,  by  which  the  principles  of  ancient  and  modem 
art  were  umblded  to  view — ^bjy  which  we  were  introduced 
into  the  intellectual  laboratories  of  genius,  made  to  assist 
at  the  birth  of  her  mighty  conceptions,  and  by  whose 
plastic  touch  the  great  worlw  of  ancient  and  modem  poetry 
were  in  a  manner  created  anew  : — to  have  unlocked  the 
fountains  of  the  old  Germanic  minstrelsy,  and  refreshed 
the  poetry  of  his  age  with  a  new  stream  of  fictions  :^:— to 
have  been  among  the  first  to  do  for  philology  what  the 
Stagyrite  had  done  for  natural  history  ;  by  classifying 
languages  not  according  to  their  outward  form,  but  their 
internal  organisation,  not  according  to  a  specious,  though 
often  delusive,  etymology,  but  according  to  grammatical 
structure  :  to  have  deciphered  the  mysterious  wisdom  of 
old  days,  and  with  admirable  tact  to  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  primitive  world,  as  disclosed  in  its  sagas  and 
its  symbols,  its  poetry  and  its  philosophy  :  next  to  have 
evoked  from  the  dust  the  better  philosophy  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  presented  her  Venerable  form  to  the  renewed 

*  A  complete  edition  of  Frederick  Schlegel's  works,  in  fifteen 
volumes  8vo.,  1^  now  publishing  at  Vienna. 
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love  and  respect  of  mankind,  partly  by  an  admirable  trans- 
lation of  portions  of  Plato,  partly  by  luminous  critiques, 
and  partly  again  by  the  example  of  his  own  philosophy, 
in  form  as  well  as  spirit  so  eminently  Platonic:  then, 
in  the  field  of  modem  history,  to  have  traced  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  European  states,  the  genius  of  their  civil 
and  political  institutions,  the  causes  and  effects  of  their 
moral  and  social  revolutions,  with  an  extent  of  learning,  a 
spirit  of  impartiality,  and  a  depth  and  comprehensiveness 
of  understanding,  unsurpassed  by  j)receding  writers,  and 
in  his  own  aee  rivalled  only  by  his  illustrious  countryman 
— Goerres:  lastly,  to  have  put  the  crowning  glory  to 
a  life  so  full  of  glorious  achievement  by  his  last  philoso- 
phical works,  where  a  strong  and  broad  Hght  is  thrown 
upon  the  mysteries  of  psychology,  where  the  most  im- 
portant questions  of  ontology  are  treated  with  equal  bold- 
ness and  subUmity  of  thought,  and  magnificence  of  fancy^ 
while  even  on  phj^sics  many  bright  hints  are  thrown  out, 
which  a  deeper  science  will  know  one  day  how  to  turn  to 
account :  such  are  the  services  which  this  illustrious  man 
has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  literature  and  philosophy. 
Living  in  an  age  which  is  only  an  epoch  of  momentoua 
transition  from  the  adolescence  to  the  virility  of  the 
human  mind,  he  was  evidently,  together  with  some  other 
chosen  spirits  of  his  time,  the  precursor  of  an  era  of 
Christian  philosophy,  when,  to  use  the  language  of  a 
young,  but  very  distinguished  French  writer  (the  Abbe 
Gerbet),  "  the  sterile  dust  of  futile  abstractions  will  be 
swept  away,  and  the  antique  faith  will  appear  crowned 
with  all  the  rays  of  science."  "  Already,"  continues  the 
writer  just  quoted,  "  even  infidel  science,  astonished  at 
her  own  discoveries,  which  disconcert  alike  ideology  and 
materialism,  begins  to  suspect 

*'  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  eartt) 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  tiiat  philosophy.** 
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LECTURE  I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

"  And  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon 
tiie  face  of  the  deep;  but  the  Spirit  of  God  moyed  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters."    Gek.,  i.  2. 

By  philosophy  of  history  must  not  he  understood  a  series  of 
remarks  or  ideas  upon  history,  formed  according  to  any  con- 
certed system,  or  train  of  arbitrary  hypotheses  attached  to 
facts.  History  cannot  he  separated  from  facts,  and  depends 
entirely  on  reality ;  and  thus  the  Philosophy  of  history,  as  it 
is  the  spirit  or  idea  of  history,  must  be  deduced  from  real  his- 
torical events,  from  the  faithful  record  and  lively  narration  of 
facts — it  must  be  the  pure  emanation  of  the  gre&t  whole — the 
one  connected  whole  of  liistory,  and  for  the  right  understand- 
ing of  this  connexion  a  clear  arrangement  is  an  essential  con- 
dition and  an  important  aid.  For  although  this  great  edifice 
of  universal  history,  where  the  conclusion  at  least  is  still  want- 
ing, is  in  this  respect  incomplete,  and  appears  but  a  mighty 
fragment  of  which  even  particular  part^  are  less  known  to  us 
than  others;  yet  is  this  edifice  sufficiently  advanced,  and 
many  of  its  great  wings  and  members  are  sufficiently  unfoMed 
to  our  view,  to  enable  us,  by  a  lucid  arrangement  of  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  history,  to  gain  a  clear  insight  into  the  general 
plan  of  the  whole. 

It  is  thus  my  intention  to  render  as  intelligible  as  I  possibly 
can,  the  general  results  and  the  connexion  of  all  the  past  trans- 
actions in  the  history  of  the  human  race ;  to  form  a  true  judg- 
ment on  the  particular  portions  or  sections  of  history,  accord- 
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ing  to  their  intrinsic  nature  and  real  value  in  reference  to  the 
general  progress  of  mankind,  carefully  distinguishing  what 
was  injurious,  what  advantageous,  and  what  indifferent;  and 
therehy,  as  far  as  is  possible  to  the  limited  perceptions  of  man, 
to  comprehend  in  some  degree  that  mighty  whole.  This  per- 
ception— this  comprehension — this  right  discernment  of  the 
great  events  and  general  results  of  universal  history,  is  what 
might  be  termed  a  science  of  history  ;  and  I  would  have  here 
preferred  that  term,  were  it  not  liable  to  much  misconception, 
and  might  have  been  understood  as  referring  more  to  special 
and  learned  inquiries,  than  the  other  name  I  have  adopted  to 
denote  the  nature  of  the  pesent  work. 

If  we  would  seize  and  comprehend  the  general  outline  of 
history,  we  must  keep  our  eye  steadily  upon  it ;  and  must  not 
suffer  our  attention  to  be  confused  by  details,  or  drawn  off  by 
the  ohjects  immediately  surrounding  us.  Jud^ng  from  the 
feelings  of  the  present,  nothing  so  nearly  concerns  our  interests 
as  the  matter  of  peace  or  war ;  and  this  is  natural,  as,  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view  ihey  are  both  a£^urs  of  the  highest  mo^ 
stent ;  while  the  ooun^eoas  and  saccessful  conduct  of  the  one 
insures  the  highest  degree  of  glory,  and  the  sdid  establish- 
ment and  lasting  maintenance  of  the  other,  may  be  considered 
as  the  greatest  problem  of  political  art  and  human  wisdom* 
But  it  is  otherwise  in  universal  history,  when  this  is  concaved 
in  a  comprehensive  and  enlarged  spirit.  Then  the  remotest 
Past,  the  highest  antiquity,  is  as  much  entitled  to  our  atten- 
tion as  the  passing  events  of  the  day,  or  the  nearest  concerns 
t>f  our  own  time. 

When  a  war,  indeed,  carried  on  more  than  two  thonsand 
years  ago,  in  which  the  beUigerent  parties  have  long  ceased  to 
exist,  when  every  thing  has  been  since  changed — ^when  a  long 
series  of  historical  catastrophes  has  intervened  between  that 
period  and  our  own  ;  when  such  a  warfare,  offering  as  it  does 
but  at  best  a  remote  analogy  to  the  circumstances  of  nearer 
limes,  and  consequ«Qtly  possessing  no  immediate  interest,  has 
been  investigated  by  the  mighty  intellect  of  a  Thucydides^ 
portrayed  by  him  in  the  highest  style  of  eloquence,  and  un- 
folded to  our  view  wi<ii  the  most  consummate  knowledge  of 
mankind,  of  public  life,  and  of  the  most  intimate  relations  of 
Government;  such  a  warf&re  then  retains  a  permanent  interest^ 
and  is  a  lasting  source  of  instraction.    We  love  to  dive  into 
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the  HunuteBt  details  of  an  event  so  widely  lemoyed  irom.  ufl — 
mnd  Bach  a  stndj  is  to  be  regarded  and  prized  as  highly  use- 
'fid,  were  it  only  as  an  exercise  of  historical  reflection,  and  a 
Bcfaool  of  poiitieal  science.  This  remark  will  equally  hc4d 
good,  when  the  internal  feuds  of  a  less  powerful  state  have 
been  analysed  and  laid  open  by  the  acute  perspicacity  and 
delicate  discrimination  of  a  Ma<£iayelli.  And  still  more,  per- 
liaps,  when  a  great  Bysteta  of  pacification,  like  that  which  Au- 
^ostns  gave,  or  promised  to  give  to  the  whole  civilised  world, 
und  established  for  a  certain  period  at  least,  has  been  fathomed 
by  the  searching  eye  of  a  Tacitus,  and  by  his  masterly  hand 
delineated  in  its  ulterior  progress  and  remote  effects ;  showing, 
as  he  does,  how  that  sur^Eice,  apparently  so  calm,  concealed 
munberless  sources  of  disquiet — an  abyss  of  crime  and  destruc- 
tion— ^how  that  eril  principle  in  the  degenerate  govemment 
of  Borne  became  more  and  more  apparent,  and  imder  a  suc- 
cession of  widced  rulers,  broke  out  into  paiozysms  more  aad 
more  fearfuL 

As  a  school  of  p<^tical  aeieoce  and  historical  reflection,  the 
Btady  of  these  and  similar  classical  historical  works  is  of  inesti- 
mable advantage.  But  independently  of  this,  and  considered 
merely  in  themselves,  all  those  countless  battles — those  endless, 
and  eveu;  for  the  greater  part,  useless  wars,  of  which  the  long 
succession  fills  up  &r  so  many  thousand  years  the  annals  of  all 
nations,  are  but  little  atoms  compared  mth  the  great  whole  of 
human  destiny.  The  same,  with  a  slight  distinction,  will  hold 
good  of  so  many  celebrated  treaties  <^  peace  in  past  ages,  when 
these  have  lost  all  interest  £ar  real  life  and  the  present  order  of 
things; — treaties,  which  thongfa  brought  about  by  great  labour, 
and  upheld  by  consummate  art,  were  yet  intmially  defective, 
and  sooner  or  later,  and  often  quiddy  enough,  fell  to  peces  and 
were  destroyed. 

From  all  these  descriptions  of  ancient  wars,  and  treaties  of 
peace,  no  longer  applicable  or  of  interest  to  the  present  world, 
or  present  order  of  things,  histori.cal  philosophy  can  deduce  but 
one,  though  by  no  means  uaimportant,  result.  It  is  this — that 
the  internal  discord,  innate  in  man  and  in  the  human  race,  nu^ 
easily  and  at  every  moment,  break  out  into  real  and  open  strite 
— ^nay,  that  peace  itself— that  immutable  object  of  hign  poKtical 
art,  when  regarded  from  this/point  of  view,  appears  to  be  no- 
dnng  ^e  than  a  war  retarded  cr  kepi  under  by  human  deicte- 
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ritj;  for  some  secret  disposition — some  diseased  political  matter, 
is  abnost  ever  at  hand  to  call  it  into  existence.  In  the  same 
way  as  a  scientific  physician  regards  the  health  of  the  hody,  or 
its  right  temperature,  as  a  happy  equipoise — ^a  middle  line  not 
easy  to  be  observed  between  two  contending  evils — ^we  must 
ever  expect  in  such  an  organic  imperfection  a  tendency  to,  or 
the  seeds  of,  disease  in  one  shape  or  another. 

Political  events  form  but  one  part,  and  not  the  whole,  of 
human  history.  A  knowledge  of  details,  however  great  and 
various  it  may  be,  constitutes  no  science  in  the  philosophic  sense 
of  the  word,  for  it  is  in  the  right  and  comprehensive  conception 
of  the  whole  that  science  consists. 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  nine  hundred  millions  of  men  on 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  according  to  the  highest  estimate 
of  a  hazardous  calculation,  are  bom,  live,  and  die,  without  a 
history  of  them  being  possible,  or  without  their  reckoning  a 
fraction  in  the  general  history — so  that  the  extremely  small 
number  of  those  called  historical  men,  forms  but  a  rare  excep- 
tion— so  there  are  nations  and  countries,  which  in  a  genend 
comparative  survey  of  nations,  serve  but  as  a  mark  or  evidence 
of  some  particular  stage  of  civilisation,  without  of  tiiemselves 
holding  any  place  in  the  general  history  of  our  species,  or  con- 
ducing to  the  social  progress  of  mankind^  or  possessing  any 
weight  or  importance  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 

There  is  a  point  of  view,  indeed,  from  which  the  matter  ap- 
pears under  a  difiPerent  aspect,  and  is  really  different.  To  the 
all-seeing  eye  of  Providence,  every  human  life,  however  brief 
its  duration,  however  apparently  insignificant,  presents  a  point 
of  internal  development  and  crisis,  consequently  a  species  of 
history,  cognisable  and  visible  to  that  Eye  only,  and,  therefore, 
not  entirely  without  an  object.  But  this  point  of  view  belongs 
to  another  order  of  things,  and  is  no  longer  histoiical--it  has 
reference  to  the  immortid  destinies  of  the  numan  soul,  and  the 
connexion  of  the  present  life  with  anotiier  world  invisible  to 
us.  But  our  historical  science  is  limited  to  the  department  of 
man's  present  existence;  and  in  our  historical  inquiries  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  this  principle. 

But  the  internal  development  of  mind,  so  £eur  as  it  is  histo- 
rical, belongs  as  much  as  the  external  events  of  politics  to  the 
department  of  human  history,  and  must  by  no  means  be  ex- 
cluded from  it.     Among  these  rare  exceptions  of  historical  men 
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must  be  named  that  ancient  master  of  human  acuteness,  who 
iras  the  teacher  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  who  perhaps  holds 
not  an  humbler  or  less  important  place  in  this  exalted  sphere 
than  the  conqueror  himself,  although  this  philosopher,  whose 
genius  embraced  nature,  the  world,  and  life,  was  by  his  own 
contemporaries  less  honoured  and  celebrated  than  by  a  remote 
posterity.  Here  in  our  western  world,  and  long  after  the  king- 
doms founded  by  the  Macedonian  conqueror  had  disappeared, 
and  were  forgotten,  Aristotle  for  many  centuries  reigned  the 
absolute  lord  of  the  Christian  schools,  and  directed  the  march 
of  human  science  and  human  speculation  in  the  middle  age. 
Whether  he  were  always  rightly  understood  and  studied  in  the 
right  way  is  another  question,  for  here  we  are  speaking  of  his 
overruhng  influence  and  historical  importance.  Nay,  in  later 
times,  he  has  materially  served  the  cause  of  the  better  natural 
philosophy  founded  on  experience,  in  which  he  himself  accom- 
plished tmngs  so  extraordinary  for  hb  age,  and  was  orig^naHy, 
and  for  a  long  while,  the  guide  and  master. 

The  first  fundamental  rule  of  historical  science  and  research, 
when  by  these  is  sought  a  knowledge  of  the  general  destinies 
of  mankind,  is  to  keep  these,  and  every  object  connected  with 
them,  steadily  in  view,  without  losing  ourselves  in  the  details  of 
special  inquiries  and  particular  facts,  for  the  multitude  and 
variety  of  these  subjects  is  absolutely  boundless ;  and  on  the 
ocean  of  historical  science  the  main  subject  easily  vanishes  £rom 
the  eye.  In  history,  as  in  every  branch  of  mental  culture,  the 
first  elementary  school-instruction  is  not  merely  an  important, 
but  an  essentia^  condition  to  a  higher  and  more  scientific  know- 
ledge. At  first,  indeed,  it  is  merely  a  nomenclature  of  cele- 
brated personages  and  events — a  sketch  of  tiie  great  historical 
eras,  divided  according  to  chronological  dates,  or  a  geographical 
plan — which  must  be  impressed  on  the  memory,  and  which 
serves  as  a  basis  preparatory  to  that  more  vivid  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  to  be  obtained  in  riper  years.  Thus  this 
first  knowledge  stored  up  in  the  memory,  and  necessaij  for  me- 
thodising and  arranging  the  mass  of  historical  leammg  to  be 
afiterwaras  acquired,  is  more  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  his- 
toiy,  than  the  real  science  of  history  itself.  In  the  higher 
grades  of  academic  instruction,  the  lessons  on  history  must  vary 
with  each  one's  calling  and  pursuits— one  course  of  historical 
reading  is  necessary  for  the  theologian,  another  for  the  lawyer 
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or  ciyilian.  To  the  physician,  and  in  general  to  the  naturalist, 
natural  history,  and  what  in  the  history  of  man  is  most  akin  to 
that  science,  will  ever  he  the  most  captiyating.  And  the  phi- 
lologist will  find  a  houndless  field  for  inquiry  in  special  anti* 
quarian  researches,  particularly  now  when,  in  addition  to  clas- 
sical learning  and  the  more  common  Oriental  tongues,  the 
languages  and  historical  antiquities  of  the  remoter  nations  o€ 
Asia  have  attracted  the  attention  of  European  scholars,  and  the 
original  sources  are  becoming  every  day  more  accessible. 

Even  the  sphere  of  modem  political  history,  from  which  for 
the  practical  business  of  government  so  much  is  to  be  learned,  will 
be  found  equally  extensive — when,  besides  the  modern  classical 
works,  we  look  to  the  countless  multitude  of  private  memoirs 
and  other  historical  and  political  writings ;  especially  at  a  time, 
and  in  a  world  where  even  periodical  publications  and  news- 
papers have  become  a  power  and  an  art  or  a  science,  and  society 
itself  falls  more  and  more  under  the  sway  of  journalism.  If  in  this 
department  of  politics  and  statistics,  we  add  also  the  number  oi 
unprinted  documents,  we  shall  find  that  the  archives  of  many  a 
state  would  alone  ftimish  occupation  for  more  than  a  man's  Kfe. 

In  all  such  special  departments  of  historical  science,  the  great 
whole  of  history  is  made  subordinate  to  some  secondary  object ; 
and  this  cannot  be  otherwise.  It  may  even  be  advantageous 
for  the  profounder  knowledge  and  more  skilfii]  exposition  of 
universal  history  that  we  should  seriously  investigate  some  par- 
ticular branch  of  history;  and,  in  a  scienee  so  various,  select 
some  special  subject  for  more  minute  inquiry;  bat  this  can 
never  be  done  without  some  decided  predilection — some  almost 
party  bias  towards  the  subject.  Yet  such  special  inquiries  are 
only  preparatory  or  auxiliary  to  the  general  science  or  philo* 
sophy  of  history — but  not  that  science  itself.  Thus  at  the  out« 
set  of  my  literary  career,  I  devoted  a  considerable  time  to  a 
very  minute  study  of  the  Greeks* — and  subsequently  I  applied 
myself  to  the  Hmdoo  language  and  philosophy,  at  that  time 
more  difficult  of  access  than  at  the  present  day.f  In  the  stmg^ 
gles  of  life,  and  amid  the  public  dangers  of  our  times,  I  was  alive  to 

*  ^chl^geFs  first  great  work  was  entitled  **  The  Greeks  and  the  Bo- 
1BAD8,"  psbliahed  in  the  year  lTi>7. 

t  The  result  of  our  author's  researches  on  Hindoo  literature  and  phi- 
losophy was  evinced  in  his  work  entitled,  "  The  Language  and  Wisdom 
of  the  Indians,"  published  in  1808. 
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a  patriotic  feeling  fat  the  liktory  of  my  own  country,  and  recent 
times  ;  and,  perhaps,  there  are  some  among  my  present  hearers 
who  remember  the  historical  lectures  I  deliyered  in  this  spirit 
eighteen  years  ago  in  this  imperial  city.*  It  is  now  my  wish, 
and  the  object  I  propose  to  myself,  to  discard  all  antiquarian, 
Oriental,  or  European  prediLections  for  particular  branches  of 
history,  and  to  unfold  to  view,  and  render  completely  clear  and 
intelligible,  the  great  edifice  of  universal  history  in  all  its  parts, 
members,  and  degrees.  The  first  fundamental  rule  here  laid 
down,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  treating  general  history— 
namely,  to  keep  the  attention  fixed  on  the  main  subject,  and 
not  to  let  it  be  distracted  or  dissipated  by  a  number  of  minute 
details  •-'Concerned  more  the  method  of  historical  science.  The 
second  rule  regards  the  subject  and  purport  of  history,  and 
stands  in  more  immediate  connexion  ?ntn  the  first  p(»tion  of 
this  work— that  relating  to  primitive  history.  This  second 
fundamental  rule  of  historical  science  may  be  thus  simply  ex- 
pressed : — ^we  should  not  wish  to  eimlain  every  thing.  Histo- 
rical tradition  must  never  be  abandoned  in  the  philosophy  of 
history — otherwise  we  lose  all  firm  ground  and  footing.  But 
histoncal  tradition,  ever  so  accurately  conceived  and  carefully 
sifted,  doth  not  always,  especially  in  the  early  and  primitive 
ages,-  bring  with  it  a  fiill  and  demoi»trative  certainty.  In  such 
cases,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  record,  as  it  is  given,  the 
best  and  safest  testimony  which  tradition,  so  fSar  as  we  have  it, 
can  afford;  suf^osing  even  that  some  things  in  that  testim<»iy 
appear  strange,  obscure,  and  even  enigmatical ;  and  perhajps  a 
comparison  witli  some  other  part  of  historical  sdence — or,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  stream  of  tradition,  will  unexpectedly  lead  to  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  Extremely  hazardous  is  the  desire  to 
explain  every  tlung,  and  to  supply  whatever  appears  a  gap  in* 
history — lor  in  this  propenrity  ues  the  first  cause  and  germ  <^ 
all  those  vioS^it  and  arUtrary  hypotheses  which  perplex  and 
pervert  the  sei^ice  of  history  mr  more  than  the  open  avowal  of 
our  ignorance,  or  the  uncertainty  of  our  knowledge  :  h3^pothe6e8 
niiiek  give  an  obHque  direction,  or  an  exaggerated  and  hke 
extension  to  a  y\ew  of  the  suliject  originally  not  inc<»rrect.  And 
even  if  there  are  points  which  appear  not  very  clear  to  us,  or 
which  we  leave  unexplained — ^this  will  not  prevent  us  frcmi  eom^ 

•  Schlegel  alludes  to  "The  Lectures  on  Modem  History,"  which  he 
^Uvered  at  Yiemut  in  the  year  1810. 
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prebending,  so  &r  at  least  as  the  limited  conception  of  man  is 
able,  tbe  great  outline  of  human  history,  though  here  and  there 
a  gap  should  remain. 

This  matter  will  be  best  explained  by  an  example  that  will 
bring  us  at  once  to  the  subject  we  propose  to  treat.  Let  us 
imagine  some  bold  navigators  (and  what  we  here  suppose  by 
way  of  example  has  more  than  once  actually  occurred)  touch- 
ing at  some  island  inhabited  by  wild  savages  in  the  midst  of 
the  CTeat  ocean  between  America  and  Eastern  Asia.  This 
island  lies,  we  suppose,  at  a  very  great  distance  from  either 
continent,  and  the  same  will  bold  ^K>d  of  it,  though  there  be 
a  group  of  islands.  These  savages  nave  but  miserable  fishing- 
boats  made  of  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  by  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  they  could  have  been  transported  so  far.  The 
question  now  naturally  occurs,  how  has  this  race  of  men  come 
hither  ? — 

A  pagan  natural  philosophy,  which  even  now  dares  often 
enougn  to  raise  its  voice,  would  be  very  ready  with  its  answer  : 
^'  There,"  it  would  say,  '*  you  see  plamly  how  every  thing  has 
sprung  irom.  the  pap  of  the  earth — the  primitive  sUme — there 
is  no  need  of  the  &r-fetched  idea  of  an  imaginary  Creator^ 
iihese  self-existing  men  of  the  earth — these  well-known  autoc- 
ihones  of  the  ancients — ^these  true  sons  of  nature — have  risen 
up  or  crawled  out  of  the  fruitful  shme  of  the  earth." 

A  deeper  phydological  science  would,  independently  of  every 
oiiher  consideration,  and  looking  merely  to  the  natural  organi- 
sation of  man,  scout  this  wild  cmotic  hypothesis  respecting  his 
origin  from  slime.  For  this  orgamc  frtune  of  the  human  body» 
which  has  become  a  body  of  death,  is  still  endowed  with  many 
and  wonderful  powers,  and  still  encloses  the  hidden  light  of  its 
celestial  oriein. — Witbout,  however,  entering  further  into  this 
inquiry,  which  &lls  not  within  the  limits  here  prescribed,  let 
US  rather  tacitly  believe  tiiat  although  as  the  ancient  hbtor^ 
saith,  man  was  formed  out  of  the  slime  of  the  earth  ;  yet  it 
was  by  the  same  Hand  which  invisibly  conducts  each  indivi- 
dual through  life,  and  has  more  than  once  rescued  all  mankind 
from  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  that  his  marvellous  body  was 
framed,  into  which  the  Maker  himself  breathed  the  immortal 
spirit  of  life.  This  divine  in-dwelling  spark  in  man,  the 
heathens  themselves,  notwithstanding  uie  opinion  about  the 
autocthones,  recognised  in  the  beautiful  tradition  or  fiction  of 
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Prometheus;  and  many  of  their  first  spirits,  philosophers, 
orators,  and  poets,  and  grave  and  moral  teachers,  have  in  one 
form  or  another,  and  under  a  variety  of  figurative  expressions, 
home  frequent^  and  loud,  and  repeated  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  a  higher  spirit,  a  divine  flame,  animating  the  hreast  of  man. 
This  universal  £aith  in  the  heavenly  Promethean  light — or  as 
we  should  rather  say,  this  spark  of  our  hosoms — is  the  only 
thing  we  must  here  pre-suppose,  and  from  which  all  our  his- 
torical deductions  must  be  taken.  With  the  opposite  doctrine 
-—with  the  absolute  unbelief  in  all  which  constitutes  man 
really  man — no  history,  and  no. science  of  history,  is  possible; 
and  this  is  the  only  remark  we  shall  here  oppose  to  an  infidelity 
that  denies  the  eiustence  of  every  thing  high  and  godly.  For 
the  question  respecting  the  creation  of  man,  or  as  atheism 
terms  it,  the  first  spring^g  up  of  the  human  race,  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  history,  and  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  revela- 
tion and  faith ;  for  the  question  can  be  reached  by  no  history, 
no  science  of  history — no  historical  research.  History  begins, 
as  this  will  be  presently  shown,  with  man's  second  step; 
which  immediately  follows  his  concealed  origin  antecedent  to  all 


To  recur  now  to  the  example  already  given  of  an  island 
dtuated  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  with  its  savage  inhabitants 
and,  their  miserable  fishing-boats — ^the  real  solution,  as  experi- 
eace  has  really  proved,  of  this  apparent  difficulty  is,  on  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  easily  found.  If,  for  example^ 
the  language  and  traditions  of  this  rude,  savage,  or  at  least 
ddgrsded,  tribe,  are  minutely  studied  and  investigated,  then  so 
Striking  a  resemblance  and  affinity  will  be  found  with  the  Ian- 
gfuages  and  traditions  of  the  races  in  either  of  the  remotely 
aituated  continents,  that  the  most  sceptical  mind  will  hardly 
entertain  a  doubt  respecting  the  common  origin  of  both ;  for 
this  community  in  language  and  traditions  is  too  strong,  too 
strikingly  evident,  to  be  ascribed  with  any  degree  of  proba- 
bilify  to  the  sport  of  accident.  This  truth  now  once  firmly 
established  Yfor  a  community  of  language,  tradition,  and  race 
among  all  we  nations  of  the  earth  is  a  truth  almost  unani- 
mously received  and  acknowledged  by  those  historical  inquirers 
most  versed  in  nature,  and  most  learned  in  philology  of  the 
present  age),  it  becomes  a  mere  matter  of  ind^erence^  or  one 
at  least  of  minor  importance,  how  and  in  what  way  this 
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originaUy  savage,  or  at  least  barbarised  tribe  first  aarrired 
hit£er ;  and  it  were  a  mere  waste  of  labour  to  select,  among 
the  hundred  coneeiyable  or  inconceiTable  aodtdents  and  possi- 
bilities which  may  have  occasioned  or  led  to  this  arriyal,  any 
particular  one  as  the  best  explanation,  and  to  found  thereon 
some  ingenious  hypothesis,  how  the  land  on  both  sides  may 
have  been  differently  situated,  before  a  closer  connexion  wim 
this  little  island  was  broken  off  by  the  destructive  floods ;  or  in 
which  of  the  last  great  catastropoes  of  the  earth  that  disjune-^ 
tion  may  have  taken  place.  We  may  leave  such  conjectures 
to  themselves,  and,  satisfied  .with  the  main  result,  proceed 
further  in  the  historical  investigation  and  survey  of  the  earth. 
For,  in  truth,  the  earth's  surfece  more  narrowly  and  care^illy 
examined,  furnishes,  in  reference  to  man  and  his  primitive 
history,  far  other  and  weightier  problems  than  those  involved 
m  the  example  first  selected. 

It  is  generally  known  that  in  a  great  many  places  situated 
in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  in  the  interior  of  mountains  and 
even  on  plains,  sometimes  near  the  surface,  and  sometimes  at  a 
greater  or  less  depth  in  the  interior  of  mountainous  chams 
rising  to  a  very  great  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
there  are  found  whole  strata  of  scattered  bones  belonging  to 
animal  spedes  either  actually  existing,  or  which  formerly 
existed  and  are  now  totally  extinct — ^the  chaotic  remains  o£  an 
aU-destroying  inundation  that  immediately  remind  us  of  the 
general  tradition  respecting  the  great  Flood.  In  other  j^aees 
Skgam,  extensive  layers  of  coral,  seershelk,  marine  pknts,  and 
other  products  of  the  sea,  imbedded  in  the  firm  soil,  prove 
tiiese  tracts  of  land  to  have  been  an  andent  bottom  of  ilbe 
sea.  Accon£ng  to  alt  appearance,  these  are  not  (mly  moini- 
Daents  of  one  great  natural  revolution,  but  these  dlementai 
^gantic  sepulchres  of  the  primitive  world  oS&t  to  the  mind 
many  and  various  poMems  which  more  nearly,  indeed,  regard 
the  earth,  but  as  tmit  planet  is  the  habitation  of  man,  have  in 
consequence  an  indirect,  but  proximate,  reference  to  mankind 
and  their  earliest  history.  A  single  examj^  will  best  serve  tsk 
point  out  amimg  so  many  things,  which  are  no  longer  p^rhafia 
8ase^)tible  of  explanation,  iluit  winch  m  c^  most  mom^[it  t» 
tiie  bnstarian  ;  as  well  88  the  limits  witUm  which  he  should 
keep. 

Not  long  back,  about  nine  years  ago»  a  caw  was  diseoiv«red 
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ID  the  coHDty  of  Yorkshire,  in  EDgland,  filled  for  the  most 
p«rt  with  the  hones  and  skeletons  of  hyaenas,  of  the  same  speeieB 
now  found  in  the  southernmost  point  of  Africa — the  Cape  oi 
Good  Hope.  These  hones  were  intermixed  with  those  of  ti  j;eni^ 
hears,  wolves,  as  also  of  elephants,  rhinosceri,  and  other  ani- 
mals, among  which  were  found  the  remains  of  the  old  large 
deer,  that  is  not  now  to  he  met  with  in  England.  The  pro- 
fi[>und  naturalist,  Schuhert,  whom,  in  subjects  of  this  kind,  I 
willingly  take  for  my  guide,  observes  in  his  natural  history 
with  respect  to  this  newly-discovered  cavern  (which  evidently 
belongs  to  another,  long  extinct,  and  anterior  world  of  nature)^ 
that  the  opinion  which  would  make  a  whole  stratum  of  bones 
to  have  been  swept  thither  by  floods  in  so  sound  a  state,  and 
from  so  remote  a  distance,  is  perfectly  inadmissible.  He  shows 
it  to  be  much  more  probable  that  this  cave  was  the  den  of  a 
troop  of  hyaenas,  which  had  dragged  thither  the  bones  of  the 
oth^  animals  ;  for  this  fell  and  rapacious  animal  feeds  by  pre^ 
ferenee  on  bones,  which  it  knows  how  to  break,  as  it  is  m  the 
habit  of  raking  up  dead  bodies.  What  an  immense  interval 
Separates  that  now  highly  civilised  state — those  flourishing 
provinces — that  country  abounding,  and  almost  overteeming 
with  all  the  fruits  of  human  industry,  with  all  the  productions 
of  mechanic  skill ; — that  cultivated  garden,  that  Island-Queen, 
the  mistress  of  every  sea ; — ^what  an  immense  interval  sepa- 
rates her  fr(»n  those  savage  times,  when  troops  of  hyaenas 
jpirowled  about  the  land,  together  with  the  other  gigantic  ani- 
ibals  of  the  southern  zone  and  tropic  clime ! 

Thus  is  it  natural  to  suppose  that  in  <me  of  the  last  great 
sevolutions  of  nature  the  climate  of  the  earth  has  undergone  a 
total  clHuige  ;  and  that  originally  the  now  icy  north  enjcMred  a 
glowing  warmth,  a  rich  fertility,  and  all  the  fulness  of  Ifrxu* 
riant  life.  A  number  of  still  more  decisive  facts  declare  for  tlnS 
su|^>osition,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  this  certainty ;  sinee^ 
lire  disco^rer  in  the  upper  ports  of  N€Hi;hem  Ana,  and  in  ge- 
seFal  throughout  the  Polar  regions,  entire  forests  of  pahn  in  the 
snbtenraneoQS  strata,  as  also  weH  preserved  remains  of  wbc^ 
herds  of  elephants,  and  of  many  other  kindred  species  of  «in- 
mals  now  totally  extinct,  hong  before  most  of  these  fiMts 
were  discovered,  Leihnita  had  conjeetured  that  originally  th# 
earth  in  general,  even  in  ^e  norai,  enjoyed  a  math  wanner 
temperature  than  in  the  pfcsont  peviod  of  all-n^ing'  and  pro<» 
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gressive  frost ;  and  Buffon  and  others  have  established  on  this 
idea  the  hypothesis  of  a  vast  central  fire  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth.  Tne  interior  parts  of  the  earth  and  its  internal  depths 
are  a  region  totally  impervious  to  th^  eye  of  mortal  man,  and 
can  least  of  all  be  approached  by  those  ordinary  paths  of  hypo- 
thesis adopted  by  naturalists  and  geologists.  The  region 
designed  for  the  existence  of  man,  and  of  every  other  creature 
endowed  with  organic  life,  as  well  as  the  sphere  open  to  the 
perception  of  man's  senses,  is  confined  to  a  limited  space 
between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  exceedingly 
small  in  proportion  to  the  diameter,  or  even  semi-diameter,  of 
the  earth,  and  forming  only  the  exterior  surface,  or  outer  skins, 
of  the  great  body  of  the  earth.  Even  at  a  very  slight  depth 
below  the  earth's  surface,  all  change  of  seasons  ceases  and  an 
even  temperature  eternally  prevails,  approximating  rather  to 
cold  than  living  heat.  Yet  on  this  side  the  earth  is  more  easy 
of  access  than  m  the  upper  re^ons,  where  not  only  the  higher 
Alps  and  glaciers  are  the  last  attainable  limit  to  human  danng, 
but  even  the  pure  ether  of  the  supernal  atmosphere  made  an 
aeronaut^  celebrated  for  his  disaster,  leam  at  his  own  cost,  how 
very  near  is  that  boundary  where,  in  deadening  cold,  all  life 
and  all  observation  cease.  It  is  in  the  physical,  as  in  the 
moral  world — ^where  light  and  heat  should  exist,  there  two 
things  are  necessary — a  power  to  ^ve  light  and  communicate 
beat,  and  a  substance  capable  of  rec^ving  and  absorbing  the 
one  and  the  other.  Where  either  condition  is  wanting,  there 
reigns  eternal  darkness,  and  deadly  and  eternal  cold ;  and  so 
ihe  &ct,  that  the  whole  action  of  heat,  and  of  all  the  life  it 
produces,  is  confined  entirely  to  this  lower  atmosphere,  should 
awake  attention  rather  than  create  surprise.  In  all  matters, 
even  of  this  sort,  we  cannot  be  too  mindful  of  the  necessity  of 
confining  our  researches  to  that  small,  narrowly  cnrcumscnbed 
sphere  inhabited  by  man,  and  of  never  exceeding  those  limits. 

Thus  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  habitable  earth  has  not,  as 
originally,  so  warm  a  temperature  as  the  north,  we  need  not 
have  recourse  to  any  supposition  of  a  central  fire  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished, like  an  oven  that  becomes  cold,  or  to  any  other 
violent  hypothesis  of  the  same  kind  ;  for  this  &ct  may  be  su£Gi*  . 
ciently  accounted  for  by  the  List  mat  revolution  of  nature — ^the 
genend  deluge,  which,  as  may  be  assumed  with  great  proba* 
bility,  produ^  a  change  in  the  heretofore  much  purer,  balmier. 
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and  more  genial  atmosphere.  That  towards  the  equator,  the 
position  of  the  earth's  axis  has  midergone  a  change,  and  that 
dierehy  this  g^at  levolution  in  the  ^urth's  climate  was  occa- 
sioned, is  indeed  a  hare  possibility  $  'but  until  further  proof, 
this  must  be  regarded  as  a  purely  gratuitous  hypothesis.  But 
without  subscriMng  to  these  £Etnciful  suppositions,  and  mathe* 
matical  theories,  and  without  wishing  to  penetrate,  with  some 
geologists,  into  the  hidden  depths  of  the  earth  in  quest  of  an 
imagined  central  fire,  we  shsjl  find  on  the  inhabited  surface 
of  the  globe,  or  very  near  it,  many  proofs  and  indications  of 
ihe  once  superior  energy  of  the  principle  of  fire — a  principle 
whereof  rolcanoes,  whether  subsisting  or  extinct  and  the  km- 
dred  phenomena  of  earthquakes,  may  be  considered  the  last 
feeble  surviying  effects ;  tor  not  basalt  only,  but  porphyry, 
granite,  and  in  general  all  the  primary  rocks,  and  those  which, 
according  to  the  classification  of  geologists,  are  more  immedi- 
ately akin  to  them,  can  be  proved  to  be  of  a  volcanic  nature 
with  as  much  certainty,  as  we  can  trace,  in  the  horizontal  se- 
condary formations,  the  destructive  influence  ^d  operation  of 
the  element  of  water.  Hence  this  layer  of  subterraneous, 
though  now  in  general  slumbering  fire,  with  all  its  volcanic 
arteries  and  veins  of  earthquakes,  may  once  have  been  as 
widely  di£Fused  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  as  the  element 
of  water,  now  occupying  so  large  a  portion  of  that  surface. 
As  volcanic  rocks  exist  m  the  ocean,  or  rather  at  its  bottom, 
and  as  their  irruptions  burst  through  the  body  of  waters  up 
to  the  surface  of  the  sea  ;  as  their  volcanic  agency  g^ves  birth 
to  earthquakes,  and  not  unfrequently  raises,  and  heaves  up 
new  islands  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean ;  naturalists  have 
concluded,  with  reason  for  these  various  facts,  that  the  volcanic 
basis  of  the  earth's  surface,  though  tolerably  near,  must  still 
be  somewhat  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  And  without 
stopping  to  examine  the  hypothesis  relative  to  the  immea- 
surable depth  of  the  ocean,  tne  opinion  which  fixes  the  earth's 
basis  at  about  30,000  feet,  or  one  geographical  mile  and  a  half 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  does  not  exceed  the  modest  limits  of  a 
well-considered  probabiHty.  In  the  present  period  of  the  globe, 
water  is  the  predominant  element  on  the  earth's  surface.  But  if 
that  volcimic  power  which  lies  deeper  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
and  the  kindred  principle  of  fire,  had  at  an  early  epoch  of  nature. 
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die  same  ittfluenoe  and  operation  on  the  earth,  as  water  after- 
wards had,  we  can  well  imagiae  each  an  influenoe  to  hawe 
materially  affscted  the  lower  atmoqAere^  and  to  lunre  reodered 
tfae  elimate  of  the  earth,  eren  at  the  noith^  totally  difierent 
bom  what  it  is  at  parasoit. 

The  strata  of  hones  formed  by  the  old  flood,  and  the  buried 
iBOHiains  of  a  former  race  of  animals,  call  forth  a  remark,  whidi 
is  not  without  importance  in  respect  to  the  primitive  history 
of  man; — it  is,  that  among  the  many  bones  of  other  large  aod 
email  land  animals,  which  form  of  themselves  a  rich  and  yaned 
collection  of  the  subterraneous  products  oi  nature,  the  fosflU 
remains  of  man  are  scarcdy  anywhere  to  be  £>und.  It  has 
sometimes  hi^ppened  that  what  were  at  first  conodened  ihs  bones 
of  human  giants,  have  been  afterwards  proved  to  have  beea 
those  of  animak.  It  is  so  very  rare  an  instance  to  meet  in 
fossil  remains  with  a  real  human  bone,  skull,  jaw-bone,  or 
entile  human  skeleton  (as  in  one  particular  instance  was  found 
enclosed  in  a  lime-stone,  mixed  with  some  few  utennls  and  iit- 
Btruments  of  the  primiti?e  world,  such  as  a  stone-kniie,  a 
oof^r  axe,  an  iron  dub,  and  a  dagger  of  a  v^  ancient  form, 
together  with  some  human  bones)  ;  that  the  very  rareness  of 
the  esu^ption  serves  only  to  confirm  the  general  rule.  Were 
we  from  this  fact  immediately  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
dufing  all  those  revolutions  of  nature,  mankind  had  not  yet 
existence,  such  an  hypothesis  would  be  ra^,  groundless,  com- 
fkietdy  at  variance  wiu  hbt(»ry — one  to  whidi  many  even  phy 
i^eal  oljectiotts,  too  lon^  to  detail  here,  nngtit  be  opposed. 
That  so  very  few^  and  mdeed  scarcely  anv  human  bones  are 
to  be  found  among  the  fossil  remains  of  -due  primitive  wozid, 
may  possibly  be  owing  to  the  oSxcumstance  that  by  the  very 
artificial,  hot,  and  hi^y-seasoned  food  of  moi,  their  bones, 
from  their  chemical  nature  and  qualities,  are  more  liable  to 
destruction  than  those  of  other  animab.  I  may  here  repeat 
what  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark.  Mid  what  is  hem 
of  especial  importance,  as  ap^ing  partindarly  to  the  history 
and  drcnmstanoes  of  the  primitive  world ; — namdy,  that  afi 
things  aee  not  susceptible  of  an  entire,  satisfiactory,  and  abso^ 
lutely  certain  ex^analion  ;  and  that  yet  we  may  form  a  tole*- 
zaUy  correct  conception  of  general  fadts ;  though  many  of  the 
particukrs  may  remaia  fcr  a  time  unexplaiqed,  or  at  least  nob 
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capable  of  a  (Wl  ezphmaiaoQ.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  prematuze,  and  Httle  conformable  to  the  grave  eiidunspectioii 
of  the  histonan,  to  reduce  all  those  natural  catastrophes  (the 
Touching  monuments  and  mysterious  inscriptions  of  which  are 
now  daily  disclosed  to  the  eye  of  Science  as  she  explores  the 
de^  s^ukhres  of  the  earth) — to  reduce,  I  say,  all  those 
4Ui)tusaL  catastrophes  ezclusiyely  to  the  one  nearest  to  the  his- 
torical times,  and  which,  indeed,  is  attested  by  the  dear, 
unanimous  tradition  of  aU,  or  at  least  of  most  ancient  nations ; 
for  several  mi^ty  and  violent  revolutions  of  nature,  of  various 
kinds,  though  of  a  less  general  ext^it,  may  possibly  have  hap- 
pened, and  veiy  probably  did  really  happen  simultaneomly 
with,  or  subsequently,  or  even  previously,  to  the  last  general 
flood. 

The  im^ion  of  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Thradan  Bosphorus 
is  regarded  by  very  competent  judges  in  such  matters,  as  an 
event  perfectiy  hist(»ncal,  or  at  least,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
historical  times,  as  not  comparatively  of  so  piimidve  a  datew 
A  celebrated  northern  naturalist  has  shown  it  to  be  extremely 
probable  that  tiie  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Lake  Aral,  were  origi- 
nally  united  with  the  £uxine,  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  uie 
^orth  Sea  extended  very  hr  over  land,  and  even  near  to  diose 
legions,  leaving  some  marine  plants  very  different  from  those  of 
the  Southern  Seas.  The  sea  originally  must  have  stretched 
jnuch  further  over  the  earth  and  even  over  many  places  where 
3K>w  is  dry  land,  as  may  easily  be  inferred  from  the  great  and 
•extensive  8altH9teppes  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  some  parts  of 
•£ast6m  Europe,  whidi  Punish  many  and  irrefragable  proofii 
that  the  land  was  (moe  occupied  by  tl^  sea. 

All  these  great  physical  changes  are  not  necessarily  and 
sxdusivdy  to  be  ascribed  to  the  last  general  deluge.  The 
liresumed  irruption  of  the  Mediterranean  into  the  ocean,  as 
well  as  many  other  mere  partial  revolutions  in  the  earth  and 
sea,  may  have  occurred  mudi  later,  and  quite  apart  from  this 
groat  event.  The  original  magnificence  of  the  climate  of  the 
north,  as  dii^layed  in  the  luxuriant  ridmess  of  all  organic 
oroductiNmB,  is  commemorated  in  many  traditions  of  i^e  primi- 
tive nations,  especially  those  of  Southern  Asia ;  and  in  these 
8agB»y  the  north  is  ever  made  the  subject  of  imoommoa 
eulogy.     Thaat  the  north  ei^oys  a  certain  natural  pre-eminence 
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appears  to  be  matter  of  certainty;  and  to  be  even  susceptible 
of  scientific  demonstration.  The  northern  and  southern  ex- 
tremities of  our  planet  appear  at  least  to  be  very  imlike,  if  vre 
judge  the  terraqueous  globe  according  to  the  present  state  of 
geographical  knowledge.  While  the  old  and  new  continents, 
the  north  of  Asia  and  of  America,  extend  in  long  and  wide 
tracts  of  land  high  up  towards  the  North  Pole^  so  that  the 
boundaries  of  land  cannot  be  everywhere  perfectly  defined; 
water  is  the  predominant  element  around  the  colder  South 
Pole,  to  which  even  the  southernmost  point  of  America,  and 
the  remotest  island  of  Polynesia— the  extreme  verge  of  land 
— make  no  near  approach;  and  beyond  these  points,  so  far 
as  the  boldest  navigators  have  been  able  to  penetrate,  they 
have  discovered  only  sea  and  ice,  and  nowhere  a  real  Polar 
region  of  any  great  extent.  Thus  the  South  Pole  is  the  cold 
and  watery  side,  or  as  we  should  say  in  dynamics,  the  negative 
and  weaker  end  of  the  earth's  body,  whue  the  North  Pole  on 
the  other  hand  appears  to  be  the  positive  and  stronger  extre- 
mity ;  for,  though  the  centre  of  the  earth's  magnetic  attraction 
and  magnetic  Hfe,  accords  not  mathematically  with  the  northern 
point,  yet  it  lies  at  no  very  great  distance  from  it.  In  other 
phenomena  of  nature,  too,  the  real  seat  and  principle  of  life 
will  be  fotmd,  not  at  the  mathematical  point,  but  a  little 
removed  irom  it. 

Another  circumstance  worthy  of  consideration  is,  that  the 
northern  firmament  possesses  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
brilliant  constellations,  and  that  though  the  southern  firma- 
ment is  embellished  by  its  own,  they  are  neither  in  the  same 
number,  nor  of  the  same  beauty.  To  the  impressions  made 
by  such  objects,  the  men  of  the  primitive  ages  were  certmnly 
far  more  auve  than  those  of  the  present  day ;  and  an  obscure 
feeling  for  natm*e,  grounded  on  the  real  natural  superiority  of 
the  north,  as  well  as  the  poetical  Sagas  which  were  in  part  the 
natural  offspring  of  such  feeliugs,  may  have  contributed  to 
direct  the  stream  of  the  first  migrations  of  nations  towards 
the  north,  and  have  occasioned  the  very  early  colonisation 
and  settlement  of  its  regions:  for,  in  primitive  antiquity,  a 
certain  presentient  instinct,  it  is  right  to  suppose,  was  much 
oftener  the  primary  cause  of  those  migrations  than  such  a 
spirit  of  commercial  speculation  as  afterwards  animated  the 
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Phcenicians  and  their  yarious  colonies.  We  may  here  also 
observe,  that  even  in  its  present  state^  the  remoter  north  haa 
its  own  peculiar  charms  and  advantages,  and  that  by  human 
industry  it  may  attain  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  productiTe* 
ness,  than  we  should  be  at  first-sight  tempted  to  suppose.  In 
this  sense  ought  to  be  taken  the  tradition  of  antiqmty,  as  to 
the  happy  and  virtuous  people  of  the  Hyperboreans;  and  it 
is  easy  to  understand  it  in  this  sense  without  infering  thence 
too  many  consequences.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  some  able  and 
learned  naturalists,  led  away  by  this  fiict,  appear  almost  inclined 
to  regard  the  region  of  the  North  Pole,  once  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  warm  southern  temperature,  as  one  of  the  earliest,  nay, 
the  very  earliest  abode  of  the  human  race  ;  I  cannot  follow 
them  in  their  hypothesis,  opposed  as  it  is  to  the  positive  and 
imanimous  tradition  of  many  and  most  ancient  nations,  pointing 
with  one  concurrent  voice  to  Central  Asia  as  man*s  primitive 
dwelling-place.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  tradition  of  anti- 
quity as  to  the  Island  of  Atlantis  ought  to  be  considered 
historical ;  but  instead  of  regarding  this  countiy  as  an  island 
of  the  Blessed  situated  in  the  arctic  circle,  I  think  it  much 
more  natural  to  refer  the  whole  tradition  to  an  obscure  nautical 
knowledge  of  America,  or  of  those  adjacent  islands  at  which 
Columbus  first  touched,  and  to  which  the  Phoenician  pilots  (who 
beyond  all  doubt  circumnavigated  Africa),  may  not  improbably 
have  been  driven  in  the  course  of  their  voyage. 

I  have  lud  it  down  as  an  invariable  maxim  constantly  to 
follow  historical  tradition  and  to  hold  fast  by  that  clue,  even 
when  many  things,  in  the  testimony  and  declarations  of  tradition, 
appear  strange  and  almost  inexplicable,  or  at  least  enigmatical ; 
for  so  soon  as  in  the  investigations  of  ancient  history  we  let 
slip  that  thread  of  Ariadne,  we  can  find  no  outlet  from  the 
labyrinth  of  fanciful  theories,  and  the  chaos  of  clashing 
opinions.  For  this  reason  I  cannot  concur  in  the  very  violent 
hypothesis  which  a  celebrated  geologist  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  M.  De  Luc,  has  hazarded  respecting  the 
deluge^  and  which  the  excellent  Stolberg  has  adopted  in  his 
great  historical  work  ;*  although  the  author  of  this  theory,  so 
far  from  intending  to  oppose  it  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 

•  The  History  of  Religion  of  Count  Frederick  Stolberg;— a  noble 
monument  raised  by  genius  and  learning  to  the  honour  of  Religion.^ 
Tram. 
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cbelogey  or  to  set  aside  <^  narrfttrre  of  the  insured  historiftn, 
eoBceiwd  liis  hypothesis  was  calculated  to  furnish  the  strongest 
eonfirmation  and  clearest  illustratioii  of  the  sacred  text.  Bnb 
I  cannot  reconcile  his  theory  either  with  Holy  Writ^  or  with 
the  general  testinuxiy  <^  historical  tradition.  The  suf^sition 
is  tmsy  that  the  deluge  was  not  a  general  inundation  of  the 
whsJe  earthy  according  to  the  ordinary  helief,  hut  a  mere 
dwnge  of  the  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  earth's  surfieM^,  a  dyna- 
siical  transmutation  of  land  and  sea,  so  that  what  was  formerij 
land  hecaflie  se%  and  vice  Ters4.  This  is  much  more  than  can 
he  found  in  the  old  account  of  the  Noachian  flood,  or  than  s 
sovnd  critical  interpretation  would  infer ;  and  the  supposition 
that  &e  names  of  lirers  and  cotmtries  occurring  in  the  Bihle, 
lefer  to  those  objects  as  they  existed  in  the  original  dry  land  ; 
and  are  again  to  he  transferred^  to  similar  objects  in  the  new 
hmd  that  sprung  up  with,  or  after,  or  out  of  the  deluge  ;  this 
supposition,  I  say,  bears  too  eridently  the  st^mp  of  arbitrary 
conjecture,  to  gain  admission  and  credit  with  those  who  have 
taken  historical  tradition  for  their  guide.  If  by  the  geological 
fiiets  which  offer,  or  winch  we  think  offer,  satis&ctory  proof, 
not  only  of  the  general  Noachian  flood,  bat  of  more  tnan  one 
d^oge  and  of  still  more  riolent  catastrophes  of  nature  ;  if  by 
tiiese  geological  facts  before  our  eyes,  such  a  total  revolution; 
and  dynamic  transmutation  of  land  and  sea  were  really  proved 
(and  the  character  of  these  proofe  I  must  abandon  to  the 
investigation  and  judgment  of  others);  this  great  revolution 
examined  in  an  historical  point  of  riew,  and  in  reference  to 
the  Mosaic  history,  must  then  be  rather  referred  to  that  elder 
period,  whereof  it  is  said :  '^  The  earth  was  without  form  and 
void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep ;  but  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters." 

These  words  which  announce  the  presage  of  a  new  mom  of 
creation,  not  only  r^yresent  a  darker  and  wilder  state  of  the 
globe,  but  very  clearly  show  the  element  of  water  to  be  still 
im  predominant  force.  Even  the  dirision  of  the  elements  of 
the  waters  above  the  Armament,  and  of  the  waters  below  it,  on 
the  second  day  of  creation — the  permanent  limitation  of  the 
sea  for  the  formation  and  visible  appearance  of  dry  land,  neces- 
sarily imply  a  mighty  revolution  in  the  earth,  and  afford 
additional  proof  that  the  Mosaic  history  speaks  not  only  of 
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one,  bat  of  eerenl  catastrophes  of  nature ;  a  circunistaiice  that 
has  not  been  near  enough  attended  to  in  the  geological  inters 
preta^n  and  illustration  of  the  BiUe.  Bat  to  the  bold  and 
iLl-foanded  hypothesis  above-mentioned,  many  geological  fBCtM 
may  be  opposed,  for  in  the  midst  of  vast  tracts  and  strata  of  aa 
ancient  bottom  of  the  sea,  many  spots  are  found  covered  with 
the  accamnlated  remaii»  of  land  animals,  with  tranks  <^  trees 
and  various  other  products  of  vegetation,  pertaining  not  to  the 
flea,  but  to  dry  land. 

With  the  clearest  and  most  indubitable  precision,  the  Mosaic 
history  fixes  the  primitive  dwelling-place  of  man  in  that  central 
region  of  Western  Asia  ^tuate  near  two  great  rivers,  and  amid 
feur  inland  seas,  the  Persian  and  Arabian  gulfe  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Caspian  and  Mediterranean  seas  on  the  other,  and  whidi 
is  likewise  designated  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  concurrent 
traditions  of  most  other  primitive  nations.  The  ancient  tra* 
dition  of  the  European  nations  as  to  their  own  origin  and 
early  history,  conducts  the  inquirer  constantly  to  the  Cau* 
casian  regions,  to  Asia  Minor,  to  Phoenicia,  and  to  Egypt ; 
countries  all  of  them  contiguous  to,  in  the  vicinity  and  even  on 
the  coast  of,  that  central  region.  Among  the  primitive  Asiatic 
nations,  the  Chinese  place  the  cradle  of  their  ori^  and  civilisa* 
tion  in  the  north-western  province  of  Shensee;  and  the  Indians 
fix  their's  towards  the  north  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  Thta 
this  last  tradition  points  to  Bactriana,  which,  as  it  borders 
on  Persia,  approximates  consequently  to  that  central  region; 
whereof  the  holy  and  primitive  country  of  the  Persian  Sagas, 
Atropatena  or  land  of  nre,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Adher- 
bnan,  forms  a  part.  With  a  clearness  and  precision  which  admit 
of  no  doubt,  the  Mosaic  history  designates  the  two  great  rivers 
of  that  central  re^on,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  by  the  same 
names  which  they  have  ever  afterwards  borne;  and  even  the 
name  of  Eden,  down  to  a  later  period,  was  affixed  to  a  country 
near  Damascus,  and  to  another  in  Assyria.  The  third  river  of 
Paradise  has  been  sought  for  by  some  in  a  more  northerly  di- 
rection— in  the  region  of  Mount  Caucasus;  and  though  not 
with  equal  certainty  as  in  the  other  two  instances,  they  have 
thought  to  find  it  in  the  Phasis.  The  fourth  river  towards  the 
south,  the  old  interpreters  generally  took  to  be  the  Nile;  but 
the  description  of  its  course  is  so  widely  different  from  the  pre- 
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sent  ntuati<m  of  that  riTer,  and  the  present  geography  of  the 
whole  of  those  region^  that  here  at  least  a  very  great  change 
must  have  occurred,  in  order  to  occasion  this  discrepancy  te- 
tween  the  old  description  of  this  river*s  course^  and  the  present 
geography  of  the  country. 

In  another  circumstance  also,  which  has  heen  mostly  too 
little  attended  to,  this  disparity  between  the  Mosaic  descrip- 
tion and  the  present  conformation  of  those  regions  is  particu- 
larly striking.  The  geog^phy  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise,  at  least 
of  two  or  three,  may  be  easily  traced,  though  the  fourth  remains 
a  matter  of  uncertainty  ;  but  the  one  source  of  Paradise  in 
which  those  four  rivers  had  their  rise,  in  order  thence  to  spread 
and  diffuse  fertility  over  the  whole  earth — tbis  one  soiuroe 
which  is  precisely  the  object  of  most  importance,  can  nowhere 
be  found  on  the  earth  ;  whether  it  be  dried  or  filled  up,  or  how- 
soever it  has  been  removed.  In  attending  to  some  indications 
in  Scripture,  and  without  transgressing  the  due  limits  of  inter- 
pretation, may  we  not  be  permitted  to  conjecture  that  the  first 
chastisement  inflicted  on  man  by  expulsion  from  his  first  glo- 
rious habitation  and  primeval  home,  may  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a  change  in  Paradise  brought  about  by  some  natural 
convulsion?  To  judge  by  analogy,  and  from  circumstances, 
which  even  a  passage  in  Holy  Writ  alludes  to,  this  convulsion 
must  have  been  rather  a  volcanic  eruption,  by  which  even  at 
the  present  day  the  sources  of  rivers  are  dried  up,  and  their 
course  completely  changed,  than  a  mere  inundation  that  we  are 
ever  wont  to  regard  as  the  sole  possible  cause  of  physical  revo- 
lutions. Many  vestiges  of  such  changes  may  perhaps  be  proved  ^ 
from  even  geological  observation; — thus  to  cite  only  ooe  ex- 
ample, the  Dead  Sea  in  Palestine  itself  may  be  included  in  the 
number  of  those  lakes  that  bear  very  evident  traces  of  a  volcanic 
origin.  The  supposition,  however,  which  we  have  ventured  to 
make,  must  not  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  formal  hypo- 
thesis, but  rather  as  a  question  dictated  by  a  love  of  inquiry,  and 
by  a  desire  for  the  further  elucidation  of  a  subject  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently understood. 

Thus  have  I  now  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  early  condi- 
tion of  the  globe,  considered  as  the  habitation  of  man,  and  as 
far  as  was  necessary  for  that  object ;  and  in  this  rapid  sketch  I 
have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  was  possible  for  a  layman,  to  place 
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in  the  elearest  fight  the  most  remarkable  and  best  attested 
facts  and  discoveries  of  geology,  with  a  constant  attenti<m  to 
the  testimony  oi  primitiye  ana  historical  tradition.  No  longer 
embarrassed  by  these  physical  discussions,  we  may  now  proceed 
to  meet  the  main  question :  **  What  relation  hath  man  to  this 
his  habitation — earth ;  what  place  doth  he  occupy  therein  ;  and 
what  rank  doth  he  hold  among  the  other  creatures  and  co« 
habitants  of  this  globe ;  what  is  his  proper  destiny  upon,  and  in 
relation  to,  the  earth ;  and  what  is  it  which  really  constitutei 
him  man  ?^ 

The  absolute,  and,  for  that  reason,  pag^n  system  of  natural 
philosophy  spoken  of  above,  has  indeed,  in  these  latter  times,  had 
the  courage,  laudable  perhaps  in  the  perverse  course  which  it 
had  taken,  to  rank  man  with  the  ape,  as  a  peculiar  species  of 
the  general  kind.     When  in  its  anatomical  investigations,  it 
has  nimibered  the  various  characteristics  of  this  human  ape, 
according  to  the  number  of  its  vertebrae,  its  toes,  &c.,  it  con* 
cedes  to  man,  as  his  distinguishing  quality,  not  what  we  are 
wont  to  call  reason,  perfectibility,  or  the  faculty  of  speech,  but 
**  a  capacity  for  constitutions !"     Thus  man  would  be  a  liberal 
ape !     And  so  far  from  disagreeing  with  the  author  of  this 
opinion,  we  think  man  may  undoubtedly  become  so  to  a  certain 
extent,  although  the  idea  that  he  was  originally  nothing  more 
than  a  nobler  or  better  disciplined  ape  is  alike  opposed  to  the 
voice  of  history,  and  the  testimony  of  natural  science.     If  in 
the  examination  of  man's  nature  we  will  confine  our  view  ex- 
clusively to  the  lower  world  of  animals,  I  should  say  that  the 
possible  contagion  and  communication  of  various  diseases,  and 
organic  properties  and  powers  of  animals,  would  prove  in  man 
rather  a  greater  sympathy  and  affinity  of  organic  life  and  animal 
blood  with  the  cow,  the  sheep,  the  camel,  the  horse,  and  the 
elephant,  than  with  the  ape.     Even  in  the  venomous  serpent 
and  the  mad  dog,  this  deadly  affinity  of  blood  and  this  fearful 
contact  of  internal  life  exist  in  a  different  and  nearer  degree, 
than  have  yet  been  discovered  in  the  ape.     The  docility,  too,  of 
the  elephant  and  other  generous  animals,  bears  much  stronger 
marks  of  analogy  with  reason  than  the  cunning  of  the  ape,  in 
which  the   native   sense  of  a  sound,  unprejudiced  mind  will 
always  recognise  an  unsuccessfiil  and  abortive  imitation  of  man. 
The  reseifiblance  of  physiognomy  and  cast  of  countenance  in 
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tbe  lion,  the  IjuU,  and  the  eagle,  to  tlie  human  hoe — a  i«sem* 
blaooe  bo  celebrated  in  sculpture  and  the  imitatiFe  arts,  and 
which  was  interwoven  into  the  whole  mythology  and  symbolism 
of  the  ancients — this  resemblance  is  founded  on  far  deeper  and 
more  spiritual  ideas  than  any  mere  oompanson  of  dead  bones  in 
an  animal  skeleton  can  suggest. 

The  extremes  of  error,  when  it  has  readlied  the  height  of 
extrayagance,  often  accelerate  the  return  to  truth;  and  thus 
to  the  assertion  that  man  is  nothing  more  than  a  liberalised 
ape,  we  may  boldly  answer  that  man,  on  the  contrary,  was 
oririnally,  and  by  the  very  constitution  of  his  being,  designed 
to  be  the  lord  of  creation,  and,  though  in  a  subordinate  degree, 
ihe  legitimate  ruler  of  the  earth  and  of  the  world  around  him 
-*the  vicegerent  of  Grod  in  nature.  And  if  he  no  longer 
enjoys  this  high  prerogative  to  its  full  extent,  as  he  might  and 
ou^t  to  have  done,  he  has  only  himself  to  blame  ;  if  he  exer-* 
cises  lus  empire  over  creatures  rather  by  indirect  means  and 
mechanical  agency  than  by  the  immediate  power  and  native 
energy  of  his  own  intellectual  pre-eminence,  he  still  is  the  lord 
of  creation,  and  has  retained  much  of  the  power  and  dignity 
he  once  received,  did  he  but  always  make  a  right  use  of  that 
power. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  man,  and  the  peculiar 
eminence  of  his  nature  and  his  destiny,  as  these  are  universally 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  mankind,  are  usually  defined  to  con- 
sist, either  in  reason,  or  in  ^e  faculty  of  speech.  But  this 
definition  is  defective  in  this  respect,  that,  on  one  hand,  reason 
is  a  mere  abstract  faculty, .  which  to  be  judged,  requires  a 
psychological  investigation  or  analysis  ;  and  that,  on  the  oth^r 
hand,  the  faculty  of  speech  is  a  mere  potentiality,  or  a  germ 
which  must  be  unfolded  before  it  can  become  a  real  entity. 
We  should  therefore  give  a  much  more  correct  and  compre- 
hensive definition,  if,  instead  of  this,  we  said :  The  peculiar 
pre-eminence  of  man  consists  in  this — that  to  him  alone 
among  all  other  of  earth*s  creatures,  the  word  has  been  im- 
parted and  communicated.  The  word  actually  delivered  and 
really  communicated  is  not  a  mere  dead  faculty,  but  an  histori- 
cal reality  and  occurrence  ;  and  for  that  veiy  reason,  the  defini- 
tion we  have  given  stands  much  more  ntly  at  the  head  of 
histoiy,  than  the  other  more  abstract  one. 
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In  the  idea  of  ihe  word,  considered  as  the  basis  of  man's 
dignity  and  peculiar  destination,  the  internal  light  of  conscious- 
ness and  of  our  own  understanding,  is  undoubtedly  first  included 
-»this  word  is  not  a  mere  faculty  of  speech,  but  the  fertile  root 
whence  the  stately  trunk  of  all  language  has  sprung'.  But  the 
word  is  not  confined  to  this  only — it  next  includes  a  living, 
working  power — it  is  not  merely  an  object  and  organ  of  know- 
ledge— an  instrument  of  teaching  and  learning ; — but  the 
medium  of  affectionate  vmi<m  and  conciliatory  accommodation, 
judicial  arbitrement  and  efficacious  command^  or  even  creative 
productiveness,  as  our  own  experience  and  life  itself  manifest 
each  of  those  significations  of  the  word ;  and  thus  it  embraces 
ihe  whole  plenitude  of  the!  exoellencies  and  qualities  which  cha- 
Tacterise  man. 

Nature,  too,  has  her  mute  language  and  her  symbolical 
writing ;  but  she  requires  a  diseemiug  mtellect  to  gain  the  key 
to  her  secrets,  to  unrav^  her  profound  enigmas;  and,  piercing 
through  her  mysteries,  interpret  the  hidden  sense  of  her  word, 
«nd  Wius  reveal  the  fulness  of  her  glory.  But  he,  to  whom 
nlone  among  all  earth's  cieatures,  the  word  has  been  imparted, 
has  been  for  that  reason  constituted  the  lord  and  ruler  of  the 
«arth.  As  soon,  howev^,  as  he  abandons  that  divine  principle 
implanted  in  his  breast ;  as  soon  as  he  loses  that  word  of  life 
which  had  been  communicated  and  confided  to  him ;  he  sinks 
down  to  a  level  with  nature,  and  from  her  lord,  becomes  her 
TttBsal ;  and  here  commences  the  history  of  man. 


END  OF  L£CTUJBl£  I. 
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LECTURE  n. 

ON  THE  DISPUTE  IN  PRIMITIVB  mSTORY,  AND  ON  THB 
DIVISION  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

**  In  tiie  beginning  man  had  the  word,  and  that  word  was  from  Qod." 

Thus  the  divine.  Promethean  spark  in  the  human  hreast,  whea 
more  accurately  described  and  expressed  in  less  figurative  lan- 
guage, springs  from  the  word  originally  communicated  or 
intrusted  to  man,  as  that  wherein  consist  his  pecuUar  nature, 
his  intellectual  dignity,  and  his  high  destination. — The  preg- 
nant expression  borrowed  above  from  the  New  Testament,  oa 
the  mystery  and  internal  nature  of  God,  may,  with  some  varia- 
tion, and  bating,  as  is  evident,  the  immense  distance  between 
the  creatmre  and  the  Creator,  be  applied  to  man  and  his  pri- 
mitive condition  ;  and  may  serve  as  a  superscription  or  intro- 
duction to  primitive  history  in  the  following  terms :  "  In  the 
beginning  man  had  the  word,  and  that  woi3  was  from  God— 
and  out  of  the  living  power  communicated  to  man  in  and  by 
that  word,  came  the  light  of  his  existence." — This  is  at  least  the 
divine  foundation  of  all  history — it  falls  not  properly  within 
the  domain  of  history,  but  is  anterior  to  it.  To  this  position 
the  state  of  nature  among  savages  forms  no  valid  objection  ; 
for  that  this  was  the  really  original  condition  of  mankind  is  by 
no  means  proved,  and  is  arbitrarily  assumed  ;  nay,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  savage  state  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  state  of  de- 
generacy and  degradation — consequently  not  as  the  first,  but 
as  the  second,  phenomenon  in  human  history — as  something 
which,  as  it  has  resulted  from  this  second  step  in  man's  pro- 
gress, must  be  regarded  as  of  a  later  origin. 

In  history,  as  in  all  science  and  in  life  itself,  the  principal 
point  on  which  every  thing  turns,  and  the  all-deciding  problem, 
IS,  whether  all  things  should  be  deduced  from  Grod,  and  God 
himself  should  be  considered  the  first,  nature  the  second  exis- 
tence— the  latter  holding  undoubtedly  a  very  important  place. 
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or,  whetber,  in  ihe  invene  order,  the  precedency  should  be 
mven  to  nature,  and,  as  inyariaUy  happens  in  sudh  oases,  all 
uinigs  should  be  deduced  from  nature  only,  whmeby  the 
Deity,  though  not  by  express  unequivocal  woros,  yet  in  met  is 
indirectly  set  aside,  or  remains  at  least  unknown.  This  ques* 
tion  cannot  be  setded,  nor  brought  to  a  conclusion,  by  mere 
dialectic  strife,  which  rarely  leads  to  its  object.  It  is  tne  will 
which  here  mostly  decides;  and,  according  to  the  nature  and 
leaning  of  his  character,  leads  the  indtvidiud  to  choose  between 
the  two  opposite  paths,  the  one  he  would  foUow  in  speculation 
and  in  science,  in  £uth  and  in  life. 

Thus  much  at  least  we  may  say,  in  reference  to  the  science 
t>f  histoiy,  that  they  who  m  that  department  will  consider 
nature  only,  and  yiew  man  but  with  the  eye  of  a  naturalist 
(specious  and  plausible  as  their  reasons  may  at  first  sight 
appear),  will  never  rightly  comprehend  the  world  and  reality  of 
history,  and  neyer  obtain  an  adequate  conception,  nor  exhibit 
an  intelligible  representation  of  its  phenomena.  On  the  other 
baud,  if  we  proceed  not  solely  and  exclusively  from  nature,  but 
first  from  God  and  that  beginning  of  nature  appointed  by  God, 
so  this  is  by  no  means  a  degradation  or  misapprehension  of 
nature;  nor  does  it  imply  any  hostility  towai^  nature^an 
hostility  which  could  arise  only  from  a  yery  defective,  erroneous, 
or  narrow-minded  conception  of  historical  philosophy.  On  the 
contrary,  experience  has  nroyed  that  by  this  course  of  speculation 
we  are  led  more  thorougnly  to  comprehend  the  glory  of  God  in 
nature,  and  the  magnificence  of  nature  herself — a  course  of  spe- 
culation quite  consistent  with  the  frill  recognition  of  nature's 
rights,  and  the  share  due  to  her  in  the  history  and  progress  of 
man. 

Regarded  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  man  was  created 
fi«e — there  lay  two  paths  before  him — he  had  to  choose 
between  the  one,  conducting  to  the  realms  above,  and  the 
other,  leading  to  the  regpions  below; — and  thus  at  least  he  was 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  two  different  wills.  Had  he 
remained  steadfast  in  his  nrst  will — that  pure  emanation  of  the 
Deity — ^had  he  remained  true  to  the  word  which  God  had  com- 
municated to  him  —  he  would  have  had  but  one  will.  He 
would*  however,  have  still  been  fr-ee ;  but  his  frreedom  would 
bave  resembled  that  of  the  heavenly  spirits,  whom  we  must  not 
imagine  to  be  devoid  of  freedom  because  they  are  no  longer  in 
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m  state  of  tnal,  and  can  ner^r  be  fleparated  frdm  God.  We 
flhoiild,  besides,  greatly  err,  if  we  figured  to  ouxvelTes  the  Para* 
dieaic  state  of  the  first  nun  as  one  of  ha^Tpy  iadolrace;  for, 
in  trathy  it  was  £ur  otherwise  designed,  and  it  is  dearly  and 
expressly  said  that  oar  fint  parent  was  placed  in  the  gartkn  of 
the  earth  to  goavd  and  cultiTate  it.  ^'  To  guard,"  because  an 
enemy  was  to  be  at  hand,  against  whom  it  beSoved  to  watch  and 
to  eontend.  ^  To  cidtiyate,"  possibly  in  a  very  different  man* 
oer,  yet  still  with  laboitr,  tliough,  doubtless,  a  labour  blessed 
with  far  richer  and  moxe  abundant  recompense  than  afterwards^ 
when,  on  man's  account,  the  earth  was  diarged  with  malediction* 
This  first  divine  law  of  nature,  if  we  may  so  speak,  by  virtue 
of  which  labour  and  struggle  became  from  the  begmning  the  dear 
tiny  of  man,  has  retain^  its  full  force  through  all  succeeding 
ages,  and  is  applicable  alike  to  every  dass,  and  every  natioo, 
to  each  individual  as  wdl  as  to  mankind  in  general,  to  the 
most  important,  as  to  the  most  insignificant,  relations  of 
eociety.  He  who  weakly  shrinks  from  the  struggle,  who  will 
o&T  no  resistance,  who  will  endure  no  labour  nor  fatigue,  can 
neither  fulfil  his  own  vocation,  whatever  it  be,  nor  contribute 
aught  to  the  general  welfare  of  mankind.  But  since  man  hath 
be^  the  prey  of  discord,  two  different  wills  have  contended 
within  him  for  the  mastery— :&  divine  and  a  natural  will.  Even 
his  freedom  b  no  longer  that  happy  freedom  of  celestial  peace 
*— 4he  freedom  of  oae  who  hath  conquered  and  triumphed — but 
a  freedom,  as  we  now  see  it — the  freedom  of  undetenuined 
dioioe— of  arduous,  still  undecided,  struggle.  To  return  to 
die  divine  will,  or  the  one  comformable  to  God — to  restore  har- 
mony between  the  natural  and  the  divine  will,  and  to  convert 
and  transform  more  and  more  the  lower,  earthly,  and  natural 
will  into  the  higher  and  divine  one,  is  the  great  task  of  man- 
kind in  general,  as  of  each  individual  in  particular.  And  thia 
return — ^this  restoration — ^this  transformation— all  the  endea- 
TOurs  after  such — the  progress  or  retrogressions  in  this  patb-^ 
constitute  an  essential  part  of  universal  history,  so  far  as  this 
embraces  the  moral  devdopment  and  intellectual  march  of 
humanity.  But  the  ^sM^t  that  man,  so  soon  as  he  loses  the 
internal  sheet-anchor  of  truth  and  life — so  soon  as  he  abandona 
the  eternal  law  of  divine  ordinance,  falls  immediately  und^ 
the  domini<m  of  nature,  and  becomes  her  bcmdsman,  each  indi- 
vidual may  learn  from  his  own  mterior,  his  own  experience,  and 
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a  survey  of  Hfe ;  smee  die  violeat  ditiorderly  might  of  passioo 
benelfjfl  ooly  a  l^nd  power  of  natore  actu^  within  us.  Al« 
though  this  fact  is  historical,  and  indeed  the  first  of  all  histo* 
licai  ^M^ts,  yet  as  it  belongs  to  all  mankind^  and  recurs  in  each 
indiTidna],  it  may  be  reguded  as  a  psyehoiogieal  fact  and  {^le- 
nom^MHi  of  human  eoosciousness.  And  on  ^is  very  aocoont 
it  does  not  precisely  £dl  within  ihe  limits  of  history,  and  it 
precedes  all  history ;  but  all  the  ccmseqoences  or  possiUe  con* 
sequences  of  this  ^Bict,  all  the  consequences  that  haye  r^y 
oecurred,  are  within  ihe  essential  province  of  history. 

The  next  consequence  which,  after  this  internal  discord  had 
broken  out  in  the  consciousness  and  life  of  man,  flowed  from 
the  deyelopment  of  this  priociple,  was  the  diyinon  of  the 
angle  race  of  man  into  a  plurality  of  nations,  and  the  conse* 
qoent  diversity  of  languages.  As  long  as  the  internal  haimony 
of  the  soul  was  undisturbed  and  unbroken,  and  the  light  of 
the  mind  unclouded  by  sin,  language  could  be  nought  else 
than  the  simple  and  beautiful  copy  or  expression  of  internal 
serenity ;  and,  consequently,  there  could  be  but  one  speech. 
But  after  the  internal  word,  which  had  been  communicated  by 
God  to  man,  had  become  obscured;  after  man's  connezioa 
with  his  Cr^or  had  been  broken  ;  even  outward  language 
necessarily  fell  into  disorder  and  confusion.  The  simple  and 
divine  truth  vras  overlaid  with  various  and  sensual  fictions^ 
buried  under  illusive  symbols,  and  at  last  perverted  into  a 
horrible  phantom.  Even  Nature,  that,  like  a  dear  mirror  of 
God's  creation,  had  originally  lain  revealed  and  traosparenft 
to  the  unclouded  eye  of  man,  became  now  more  and  more 
unintelligible,  strange,  fuad  feaiful ;  once  fallen  away  £rom 
his  God,  man  fell  more  and  more  into  a  state  of  internal  c(m« 
flict  and  confusion.  Thus  there  sprang  up  a  multitude  of 
languages,  alien  one  from  the  other,  and  varying  vrith  every 
oBmate,  in  proportion  as  mankind  became  m(»'aJly  disunited^ 
geographically  divided  and  dispersed,  and  even  distinguidied 
hy  an  orgamc  diversity  of  £3rm; — for  when  man  had  once 
nJlen  under  the  power  and  dominion  of  nature^  his  physical 
conf(»rmtation  chflmged  vrith  every  dimate.  As  a  plant  or 
animal  indigenous  to  Africa  or  America  has  a  totally  diiferent 
form  and  constitiHion  in  Asia,  so  it  is  with  man  ;  and  the  races 
of  mankind  form  so  many  specific  variations  of  the  same  kind, 
from   the  negro  to  the  copper-ooloured  Am^can  and  the 
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sayage  idander  of  the  South  Sea,  The  expression  races,  how* 
eyer,  applied  toman,  involres  something  abhorrent  from  his  high 
uplifted  spirit,  and  debasing  to  its  native  dignity.  This  dirersity 
of  races  among  men  no  one  ought  to  exaggerate  in  a  manner 
io  as  to  raise  doubts  as  to  the  identity  <^  thw  origin  ;  for, 
according  to  a  general  ommic  law,  whicn  indeed  is  anowed  to 
hold  good  in  the  natural  history  of  animals,  races  capable  of  a 
prolific  union,  must  be  considered  of  the  same  origin,  and  as 
con^tuting  the  same  species.  Even  the  apparent  chaos  of 
different  languages  may  be  classed  into  kindred  fiimilies,  which, 
though  separated  by  the  distance  of  half  the  globe,  seem  still 
very  closely  aUied.  Of  these  different  fjEtmilies  of  tongues, 
the  first  and  most  eminent  are  those  by  which  their  internal 
beauty,  and  the  noble  spirit  breathing  through  them  and 
apparent  in  their  whole  construction,  denote  for  the  most  part 
a  higher  origin  and  divine  inspiration  ;  and,  much  as  all  these 
languages  differ  from  each  other,  they  appear,  after  all,  to  be 
merely  branches  of  one  common  stem. 

The  American  tribes  appear,  indeed,  to  be  singularly 
Strang,  and  to  stand  at  a  fearful  distance  from  the  rest  of 
mankind ;  yet  the  European  writer,*  most  deeply  conversant 
with  those  nations  and  their  languages,  has  found  in  their 
traditions  and  tongues,  and  even  in  their  manners  and  customs, 
many  positive  and  incontestable  points  of  analogy  with  Eastern 
Asia  and  its  inhabitants. 

When  man  had  once  fidlen  from  virtue,  no  determinable 
limit  could  be  assigned  to  bis  deg^radation,  nor  how  far  he  might 
descend  by  degrees,  and  approximate  even  to  the  level  of  the 
brute ;  for,  as  from  his  origin  he  was  a  being  essentially  free, 
he  was  in  consequence  capable  of  change,  and  even  in  his 
organic  powers  most  flexible. 

We  must  adopt  this  principle  as  the  only  clue  to  guide  us  in 
our  inquires,  from  the  negro  who,  as  well  from  his  bodily 
strength  and  agility,  as  from  his  docile  and  in  general  excellent 
character  is  far  from  occupying  the  lowest  grade  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  down  to  the  monstrous  Patagonian,  the  almost  im- 
becile Peshwerais,  and  the  horrible  cannibal  of  New  Zealand, 
whose  very  portrait  excites  a  shudder  in  the  beholder.  How, 
even  in  tne  midst  of  civilisation,  man  may  degenerate  into 

'  *  Schlegelalludes  to  Alexander  von  Humboldt —Trans. 
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tba  savage  state;  to  what  a  pitch  of  moral  degradation  he 
may  descend,  those  can  attest  who  have  had  opportunities  of 
investigaUng  more  closely  the  criminal  history  of  great  cul* 
prits,  and  even,  at  some  periods,  the  history  of  whole  nations, 
la  fact,  every  revolution  is  a  transient  period  of  barbarism, 
in  which  man,  while  he  displays  partial  examples  of  the 
most  heroic  virtue  and  generous  self-devotion,  is  often  half  a 
savage.  Nay,  a  war  conducted  with  great  animosity  and 
protracted  to  extremities,  may  easily  degenerate  into  such  a 
state  of  savage  ferocity :  hence  it  is  the  highest  glory  of  truly 
civilised  nations  to  repress  and  subdue,  by  the  sentiment  of  ho- 
nour, by  a  system  of  severe  discipline,  and  by  a  generous  code  of 
warfare,  respected  alike  by  all  the  belligerent  parties,  that  ten- 
dency and  proneness  to  cruelty  and  barbarity  inherent  in  man. 

Among  the  different  tribes  of  savages,  there  are  many,  indeed, 
that  appear  to  be  of  a  character  incomparably  better  and  more 
noble  than  those  above-mentioned;  yet,  after  the  first  ever  sa 
favourable  impression,  a  closer  investigation  will  almost  always 
discover  in  them  very  bad  traits  of  character  and  manners. — 
So  far  from  seeking  with  Rousseau  and  his  disciples  for  the  true 
origin  of  mankind,  and  the  proper  foundation  of  the  social  com- 
pact, in  the  condition  even  of  the  best  and  noblest  savages ; 
and  so  little  disposed  are  we  to  remodel  society  upon  this  boasted 
ideal  of  a  pretended  state  of  nature,  that  we  regard  it,  on  the 
contrary,  as  a  state  of  degeneracy  and  degradation.  Thus  in 
his  origin,  and  by  nature,  man  is  no  savage : — he  may,  indeed, 
at  any  time  and  in  any  place,  and  even  at  the  present  day,  be* 
come  one  easily  and  rapidly,  but  in  general,  not  by  a  sudden 
faM,  but  by  a  slow  and  gradual  declension  ;  and  we  the  more 
willingly  adopt  this  view  as  there  are  many  historical  grounds 
of  probability  that,  in  the  origin  of  mankind,  this  second  fall  of 
man  was  not  immediate  and  total,  but  slow  and  gradual,  and 
that  consequently  all  those  tribes  which  we  caU  savage  are  of 
the  same  origin  with  the  noblest  and  most  civilised  nations, 
and  have  only  by  degrees  descended  to  their  present  state  of 
brutish  degradation. 

Even  the  division  of  the  human  race  into  a  plurality  of  nations, 
and  the  chaotic  diversity  of  human  tongues,  appear,  from  his- 
torical tradition,  to  have  become  general  and  complete  only  at 
a  more  advanced  period;  for,  in  the  beginning,  mention  is  made 
but  of  one  separation  of  mankind  into  two  races  or  hostile  classes* 
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I  use  the  general  expression  historical  tradition  ;  £ot  the  brief 
and  almost  emgmattcal,  but  very  significant  and  pregnant 
words,  in  wbicli  the  first  great  outward  discwd,  or  conflict  of 
mankind  in  primitiye  history,  is  r^resented  in  the  Mosaic  nar- 
vative,  are  corroborated  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  by  the 
Sagas  of  other  nations,  among  whitui  I  may  instance  in  particular 
those  of  the  Gireeks  and  the  Indians.  Although  this  primitiye 
conflict,  or  (^position  among  men,  is  represented  in  tnese  tra« 
ditions  imder  various  local  colours,  and  not  without  some  ad- 
mixture  of  poetical  embellishment,  yet  this  circumstance  serves 
only  for  the  better  confirmation  of  the  fondamental  truth,  if  we 
separate  the  essential  matter  £rom  the  adventitious  details. 
Before  I  attempt  to  place  in  a  clearer  light  this  first  great  his- 
torical erent,  which,  indeed,  constitutes  the  main  subject  of  all 
primitiye  history,  by  showing  the  strong  concurrence  of  the 
many  and  various  authorities  attesting  it;  it  may  be  proper  to 
eall  your  attention  to  a  third  fundamental  canon  of  historieid 
criticism,  which,  indeed,  requires  no  len^^ened  demonstration, 
and  is  merely  this,  that  in  ail  inquiries,  particularly  into  ancient 
and  primitive  history,  we  must  not  reject  as  impossible  or  im- 
probable whatever  strikes  us  at  first  as  strange  or  marvellous. 
For  it  often  happens  that  a  closer  investigation  and  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  a  subject  proves  those  things  precise^  to  be  true^ 
which  at  the  first  view  or  impreadon,  appeared  to  us  as  the  most 
singular ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  persist  in  estimating 
truth  and  probability  by  the  sole  standard  of  oljects  vulgar  and 
familiar  to  ourselves ;  and  if  we  wiU  apply  this  exclusive  standard 
to  a  world  and  to  ages  so  totally  different,  and  so  widely  remote 
from  our  own,  we  shall  be  certainly  led  into  the  most  violent 
and  most  erroneous  hypotheses. 

In  entering  on  this  subject  we  must  observe  that,  in  the 
Mosaic  account,  primitive  and,  what  we  caU,  universal  histoiy, 
does  not  properly  commence  with  the  first  man,  his  creation  or 
ulterior  des^y,  but  with  Cain — the  fratricide  and  curse  c^ 
Cain.  The  preceding  part  of  the  sacred  narrative  regards,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  only  the  private  life  of  Adam,  which,  how- 
ever, will  always  retain  a  deep  sigmficancy  for  all  the  descendants 
of  the  first  progenitor. 

The  origin  of  discord  in  man,  and  the  transmission  of  that 
mischief  to  all  ages  and  all  generations,  is,  indeed,  the  first 
historical  hct;  but  on  account  of  its  universality,  it  forms,  at 
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the  same  time^  as  T  have  befbre  obflerred,  a  p^diological  phe- 
nomenon ;  and  white,  in  this  fint  seetioa  or  sacred  history^ 
every  thing  points  and  refers  to  the  mysteries  of  religion ;  the 
fratricide  of  Cain  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  ffight  of  ihat 
restless  criminal  to  Eastern  Asia^  are  the  first  events  and  dr- 
enmstances  which  properly  belong  to  the  province  of  history. 
In  this  account  we  see  first  the  foundation  of  the  most  ancient 
city,  by  which  undoubtedly  we  must  understand  a  great,  or  at 
lei^  an  did  and  celebrated  <nty  of  Eastern  Asia  ;  and,  secondly, 
^e  origin  of  various  hereditary  classes,  trades,  and  arts  ;  espe- 
eially  of  those  connected  with  the  first  knowledge  and  use  of 
metals,  and  which,  doubtless,  hold  the  first  jitace  in  the  history 
of  human  arts  and  discoveries^ 

The  music,  which  is  attributed  to  those  primitive  ages,  con- 
sisted^ probably,  rather  in  a  medicinal  or  even  magical  use  of 
that  art,  than  in  the  beautiful  system  of  later  melody.  Among 
Ae  various  wwks  and  instruments  of  smithcraft,  and  productions 
of  art  whidi  the  knowledge  of  mines  and  metals  led  to,  the 
momentous  discovery  of  the  sword  is  particularly  mentioned : 
by  the  brief  enigmatie  words  which  relate  this  discovery,  it  is 
di£leult  to  know  whether  we  are  to  understand  them-  as  the 
expression  of  a  spirit  of  warlike  enthusiasm,  or  of  a  renewed 
curse  and  dire  wailing  over  all  the  succeeding  centuries  of  he- 
reditary murder,  and  progressive  evil,  under  the  divine  per^ 
mission.  In  all  probability,  these  words  refer  to  the  origin  of 
Inimsn  sacrifices,  emanating  as  they  did  from  an  infernal  design, 
which  we  must  consider  as  one  of  the  strongest  characteristics 
of  this  race  ;  and  those  bloody  sacrifices  of  the  primitive  worid 
seem  to  have  stamped  on  the  rites  and  customs,  as  well  as  on 
the  traditions  and  sentiments  of  many  nations,  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  gloom  and  sadness.  From  this  race  were  descended 
not  only  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  but  nomade  tribes,  whereof 
many  led,  several  thousand  years  ago,  the  same  wandering  life 
which  they  follow  at  the  present  day  in  the  central  parts  of 
Eastern  Asia,  where  vast  remains  of  primitive  mining  operal^ons 
are  frequently  found. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  among  one  of  these  nations, 
ihe  Ishudes,  who  inhabit  a  metallic  mountain,  we  find,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  an  inverted  hist(»?y  of  Cain  ;  mention  is  miade 
of  the  enmity  between  the  first  two  brothers  of  mankind,  but 
all  the  circumstances  axe  set  forth  in  a  party-spirit  favourable 
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to  Cain.  It  is  said  ihat  ihe  elder  broiher  acquired  wealth  by 
ffold  apd  silver  mines,  but  that  the  younger,  becoming  envious^ 
drove  him  away,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  East.* 

So  is  the  race  of  Cain  and  Cain's  sons  represented  from  it9 
origin,  as  one  attached  to  the  arts,  versed  in  the  use  of  metals^ 
disinclined  to  peace,  and  addicted  to  habits  of  warfare  and 
violence,  as  again  at  a  later  period,  it  appears  in  Scripture  as  9k 
haughty  and  wicked  race  of  g^iants. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  peaceful  race  of  Patriarchs  who 
lived  in  a  docile  reverence  pf  God  and  with  a  holy  simplicity 
of  manners,  were  descended  from  Seth.  This  second  progenitor 
of  mankind  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  even  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  other  nations,  which  make  particular  mention  of  the 
columns  of  Seth,  signifying  no  doubt  in  the  language  of 
remote  antiauity,  very  ancient  monuments,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
stony  records  of  sacred  tradition.  In  general,  the  first  ten 
holy  Progenitors  or  Patriarchs  of  the  primitive  world  are 
mentioned  under  different  names  in  the  Sagas,  not  only  of  the 
Indians,  but  of  several  other  Anatic  nations,  though  undoubt* 
edly  with  important  variations,  and  not  without  much  poetical 
colouring.  But  as  in  these  traditions  we  can  clearly  discern 
the  same  general  traits  of  history,  this  diversity  of  representa- 
tion serves  only  to  corroborate  the  main  truth,  and  to  illustrate 
it  more  fully  and  forcibly.  The  views,  therefore,  of  those 
modem  theologians,  who  represent  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
Gentile  nations  to  the  truths  of  primitive  history  as  derived 
solely  from  the  Mosaic  narrative,  and,  as  it  were,  transcribed 
from  a  genuine  copy  of  our  Bible,  are  equally  narrow-minded 
and  erroneous. 

It  would  be  more  just  and  more  consonant  with  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  primitive  world,  to  assert,  what  indeed  may  be 
conceded  with  little  difficulty,  that  these  nations  had  received 
much  from  the  primeval  source  of  sacred  tradition  ;  but  they 
regarded  as  a  peculiar  possession,  and  represented  under  pe- 
cmiar  forms,  uie  common  blessings  of  primitive  revelation; 
and,  instead  of  preserving  in  their  integrity  and  purity  the 
traditions  and  oracles  of  the  primitive  world,  they  overlaid 
them  with  poetical  ornament,  so  that  their  whole  traditions 
wear  a  fabulous  aspect,  until  a  nearer  and  more  patient  inves- 

*  See  Bitter's  Geography,  Ist  part,  page  548,—  Ist  Edition  in  Ger- 
mao. 
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tigation  clearly  disooyers  in  them  the  main  features  of  historic 
truth. 

Under  these  two  different  forms,  therefore,  doth  tradition 
reveal  to  us  the  primitive  world,  or,  in  pther  words,  these  are 
the  two  grand  conditions  of  humanity  which  fill  the  records 
,of  primitive  history.  On  the  one  hand,  we  see  a  race,  lovers 
of  peace,  revering  Grod,  blessed  with  long  life,  which  they 
spend  in  patriarchal  simplicity  and  innocence,  and  still  no 
strangers  to  deeper  science,  especially  in  all  that  relates  to 
sacred  tradition  and  inward  contemplation,  and  transmitting 
their  science  to  posterity  in  the  old  or  symbolical  writing, 
not  in  fragile  volumes,  but  on  durable  monuments  of  stone. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  behold  a  giant  race  of  pretended  demi- 
gods, proud,  wicked,  and  violent,  or,  as  they  are  called 
in  the  later  Sagas  of  the  heroic  times,  the  heaven-storming 
Titans. 

This  opposition,  and  this  discord — this  hostile  struggle 
between  the  two  g^eat  divisions  of  the  human  race,  forms  the 
whole  tenure  of  primitive  history.  When  the  moral  harmony 
of  man  had  once  been  deranged,  and  two  opposite  wills  had 
sprung  np  within  him,  a  divine  will  or  a  will-seeking  God, 
and  a  natural  will  or  a  will  bent  on  sensible  objects,  passionate 
and  ambitious,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  mankind  from  their 
very  origin  must  have  diverged  into  two  opposite  paths. 

Although  this  primitive  division  of  mankind  is  now  charac- 
terised as  a  difference  of  races,  this  is  far  from  being  merely 
the  case;  and  that  opposition  which  distracted  the  primitive 
world  had  far  deeper  causes  than  the  mere  distmction  of  a 
noble  and  a  meaner  race  of  men.  It  is  somewhat  in  this  manner 
a  German  scholar  of  the  last  generation  divided  all  nations  now 
existing,  or  which  have  appeared  within  the  later  historical  ages, 
into  two  classes ;  wherever  he  imagined  he  found  his  favomite 
Celts  and  their  descendants,  he  had  not  words  strong  enough  to 
extdl  their  romantic  heroism;  while  he  piursued  with  the  most 
pitiless  animosity,  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  the  unfor- 
tunate Mongnls,  and  all  those  he  deduced  from  that  stock. 
The  struggle  which  divided  the  primitive  world  into  two  great 
parties,  arose  far  niore  from  the  opposition  of  feelings  and  of 
principles,  than  from  difference  of  extraction.  Great  as  is 
the  interval  which  separates  those  ages  and  that  world  from  our 
own,  we  can  easily  comprehend  how  this  first  mighty  contest  of 
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ziations,  which  history  makes  mentioa  o^  was,  in  &cty  a  straggle 
between  two  religious  parties  —  two  hostile  sects,  thou^ 
indeed  under  far  other  forms,  and.  in  different  relations 
from  any  thing  we  witness  in  the  present  state  of  the  world. 
It  was,  in  one  word,  a  contest  between  religicm  and  impiety, 
conducted,  however,  on  the  mighty  scale  of  tibe  primitiye  worlds 
and  with  all  those  gigantic  powers  which,  according  to  ancient 
tradition,  the  first  men  possessed.* 

The  Greek  Sagas  represent  this  two-lbld  state  of  mankind 
in  the  primitive  ante-historical  ages  in  a  very  peculiar  mann^, 
as  the  gradual  decline  and  corruption  of  successive  generations; 
of  this  kind  is  the  tradition  of  the  ages  of  the  world,  whereof 
four  or  five  are  numbered.  The.  Golden  age  of  humi^  felicity 
and  the  Brazen  age  of  all-ruling  violence  form  the  two  essen- 
tial terms  of  this  tradition ;  and  the  xutermediate  ages  are 
mere  links,  or  points  of  transition,  to  render  the  account  more 
complete. 

In  the  age  of  Saturn,  the  first  race  allied  to  the  gods  lived 
in  peace  and  happiness,  and  were  blessed  with  eternal  youth ; 
the  earth  poured  forth  her  fruits  and  giffcs  in  spontaneous 

•  We  must  not  suppose  that  the  impiety  of  the  Cainites  was  of  a 
dogmatic  kind.  How  could  those  primitive  men,  living  so  near  the 
Fo\uitain-head  of  revelation,  conversing  with  those  who  had  witnessed 
the  rise  and  first  development  of  man's  marvellous  history,  endowed 
with  that  quick,  intuitive  scienoe  which,  in  the  operations  of  external 
nature,  revealed  to  them  the  agency  of  invisihie  spirits,  witnessing  the 
wondrous  manifestations  of  God's  love  and  power,  the  active  ministry 
of  his  messengers  of  light;  and,  lastly,  engaged  themselves  in  a  close 
communication  with  the  infernal  powers:  how  could  they,  I  say,  fall 
into  atheism  or  any  other  species  of  speculative  unbelief?  Their  impiety 
was  of  a  more  practical  nature,  displaying  itself  in  a  daring  violation  of 
the  precepts  of  Heaven,  and  in  the  practice  of  a  dark,  mysterious  magic. 
By  the  aUurements  of  sense,  and  the  fascination  of  their  Mae  science^ 
they  by  degrees  inveigled  the  great  mass  of  mankind  into  their  errors. 
Their  vast  powers,  supported  and  strengthened  by  infernal  agency, 
were  calculated  to  introduce  disorder  and  confusion  in  the  econonigr  of 
the  moral  and  physical  universe,  and  to  let  loose  on  this  probationary 
world  the  science  of  the  abyss.  What  do  I  say?  The  barrier  between 
the  visible  and  invisible  world  would  have  been  broken  down — Hell 
would  have  ruled  the  earth,  had  not  the  Almighty,  by  an  awM  judg- 
ment; buried  the  guilty  race  of  men  and  their  infernal  knowledge  in  the 
waters  of  the  Deluge.  In  the  race  of  Cham,  however,  which  perpe- 
tuated so  many  traditions  of  the  early  Cainites,  some  fragments  of  this 
ante-diluvian  science  of  evil  were  preserved;  and  traces  of  it  may  still 
he  discerned  among  the  worshippers  of  SSiva  in  India. — Trans. 
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alxmdaiice^  and  eyen  the  end  of  human  life  was  not  a  real  ov 
painfdl  death,  but  a  gentle  dumber  into  another  and  higher 
world  of  immortal  spirits.  But  the  next  generation  in  the  age 
of  Silver  is  represented  as  wicked,  devoid  of  reverence  for  the 
godS)  and  giving  loose  to  every  turbulent  passion.  In  the 
Brazen  age  this  state  of  crime  and  disorder  reached  its  highest 
pitch;  lordly  violence  was  the  characteristic  of  the  rude  and 
g^igantic  Titans.  Their  arms  were  of  copper  and  their  instru- 
ments and  utensils  of  brass,  and  even,  in  the  construction  of 
iiheir  edifices,  they  made  use  of  copper;  for  as  the  old  poet 
aays^  '^  black  iron  was  not  then  known ;"  a  circumstance  which 
we  must  consider  as  strictly  historical,  and  as  characteristic  of 
the  primitive  nations.  Between  this  and  the  following  age,  the 
better  heroic  race  of  poetical  and  even  historic  tradition  is 
somewhat  strangely  introduced ;  and  the  whole  series  of  gene« 
lations  is  closed  by  the  Iron  age,  the  present  and  last  period  of 
the  worid — ^the  term  of  man's  progressive  degeneracy. 

This  idea  of  a  gradual  and  deeper  degradation  of  humaa 
kind  in  each  succeeding  age>  appears  at  first  sight  not  to 
accord  very  well  with  the  testimony  which  sacred  tradition 
&mishes  on  man's  primitive  state;  for  it  represents  the  two 
races  of  the  primitive  wcxld  as  contemporary ;  and  indeed 
Seth,  the  progenitor  of  the  better  and  nobler  race  of  virtuous 
Patriarchs,  was  much  younger  than  Cain.  However,  this  con- 
tradiction is  only  apparent,  if  we  reflect  that  it  was  the  wicked 
and  violent  race  which  drew  the  other  into  its  disorders,  and 
that  it  was  from  this  contamination  a  giant  corruption  sprang* 
which  contmually  increased  till,  with  a  trifling  exception,  it 
pervaded  the  whole  mass  of  mankind,  and  till  the  justice  of 
Grod  required  the  extirpation  of  degenerate  humanity  by  one 
universal  Flood. 

In  the  Indian  Sagas  the  two  races  of  the  primitive  world  are 
represented  in  a  state  of  continual  or  perpetually-renewed  war- 
fire  : — ^wicked  nations  of  giants  attack  one  or  other  of  the  two 
Brabminical  races  that  descend  from  the  virtuous  Patriarchs ; 
generous  and  divinely-inspired  heroes  come  to  their  assistance^ 
and  achieve  many  wonderful  victories  over  these  formidable 
foes.  Such  is  tne  chief  subject  of  all  the  great  epic  poems, 
and  most  ancient  heroic  Sagas  of  the  Indians.  In  conformity 
to  their  present  modes  of  thinking,  and  to  their  present  con- 
stitution of  society,  they  describe  that  fierce  race  of  giants  as 
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a  degraded  caste  of  warriors ;  and  they  even  give  that  de- 
nomination to  many  nations  well  known  in  later  history,  such 
as  the  Chinese,  who  hear  the  same  name  with  them  as  with 
ourselves;  the  Pahlavas,  who  were  a  trihe  of  the  ancient  Medes 
and  Persians,  corresponding  to  one  of  the  two  sacred  languages 
of  ancient  Persia — the  Pahlavi — and  the  lonians  or  Yavanas 
according  to  the  Asiatic  denomination  of  the  primitive  Greeks. 

It  may  even  he  a  matter  of  douht,  whether  a  regular  caste  of 
warriors,  and  an  hereditary  priesthood,  according  to  the  very 
ancient  system  of  the  hereditary  division  of  classes,  did  not 
exist  in  the  primitive  world.  However  great  may  he  the  chro- 
nological confusion  evinced  in  these  poems  and  Sagas,  however 
much,  perhaps,  of  later  history  may  nave  been  interwoven  into 
their  ancient  narratives,  and  however  much  of  poetical  embel- 
lishment and  gigantic  hyperbole  the  whole  may  have  received, 
the  leading  features  of  historic  truth  may  still  be  distinguished 
with  certainty  in  the  chequered  tablet  of  tradition.  For  the 
hostility  of  two  rival  races  in  the  primitive  world,  considered 
in  itself,  and  independently  of  adventitious  circumstances,  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a  positive  and  well  authenticated  fact.  It 
might  perhaps  be  proved  before  the  tribunal  of  the  severest 
historical  criticism,  that  poetry,  that  is  to  say,  primitive  historic 
tradition  clothed  with  the  ornaments  of  poetry — is  often  much 
nearer  the  truth  in  its  representations  of  the  primitive  world 
than  a  dull  reason,  that  draws  its  estimate  of  probability  from 
mere  vulgar  analogies,  and  which  sees  or  aflfects  to  see  every- 
where, only  stupid  and  brutish  savages. 

A  circumstance  which  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  in  this 
inquiry  is  that  man  did  not  suffer  an  immediate  and  entire  loss 
of  those  high  powers  with  which  he  had  been  endowed  at  his 
origin;  but  that  the  loss  was  gradual,  and  that  for  along  time 
yet  he  retained  much  of  those  powers,  and  that  it  was  indeed 
the  fearful  abuse  of  those  faculties  in  his  last  stage  of  degene- 
racy which  produced  that  enormous  licentiousness  and  wicked- 
ness spoken  of  in  Holy  Writ.  And  this  is  the  real  clue  to  the 
whole  purport  of  primitive  history,  and  to  all  that  appears  to 
us  in  it  so  fuU  of  enigma.  This  leading  subject  of  primitive 
history — the  struggle  between  two  races,  as  it  is  the  first  great 
event  in  universal  history,  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  investigation  of  the  subsequent  progress  of  nations  ;  for 
this  original  contest  and  opposition  among  men,  according  to 
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the  two-fold  direction  of  the  will,  a  will  conformable  to  that  of 
God,  and  a  wiU  carnal,  ambitious,  and  enslaved  to  Nature, 
often  recurs,  though  on  a  lesser  scale,  in  later  history ;  or  at 
least  we  can  perceive  somethiug  like  a  feeble  reflection  or  a 
distant  echo  of  this  primal  discord.  And  even  at  the  present 
period,  which  is  certainly  much  nearer  to  the  last  than  to  the 
first  ages  of  the  world,  it  would  appear  sometimes  as  if  hu- 
manity were  again  destined,  as  at  its  origin,  to  be  more  and 
more  separated  into  two  parties,  or  two  hostile  divisions.  And 
as  the  greatest  of  German  philosophers,  Leibnitz,  admirably 
observed  that  the  sect  of  atheism  would  be  the  last  in  Christen- 
dom and  in  the  world ;  so  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  sect 
was  the  last  in  the  primitive  world,  though  stamped  with  the 
peculiar  form  which  society  at  that  period  must  have  given  to 
it,  and  on  a  scale  of  more  gigantic  magnitude. 

On  this  important  subject  we  have  another  observation  to 
make,  which  refers  more  properly  to  an  incidental  circumstance 
in  primitive  Jiistory ;  for  our  great  business  is  with  the  moral 
and  intellectual  progress  of  man.  But  even  in  respect  to  this 
more  important  object,  the  circumstance  which  we  allude  to 
should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  as  it  tends  to  exemplify, 
illustrate,  and  confirm  the  principle  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  enforce ;  namely,  that  we  ought  not  to  estimate  by  the 
narrow  standard  of  present  analogies  and  vulgar  probabilities, 
all  those  facts  in  primitive  nature  and  in  primitive  history 
which  strike  us  as  so  strange,  mysterious,  and  marvellous ; 
provided  they  be  really  attested  by  ancient  .monuments  and 
ancient  tradition.  We  should  ever  bear  in  mind  what  a  mighty 
wall  of  separation—what  an  impassable  abyss — divides  us  from 
that  remote  world  both  of  nature  and  of  man.  I  refer  to  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  ancient  tradition  respecting  the  gigan- 
tic forms  of  the  first  men,  and  their  corresponding  longevity, 
far  exceeding,  as  it  did,  the  present  ordinary  standard  of  the 
duration  of  human  life.  With  respect  to  the  latter  circum- 
stance, indeed,  there  are  so  very  many  causes  contributing  to 
shorten  considerably  the  length  of  human  life,  that  we  have 
completely  lost  every  criterion  by  which  to  estimate  its  original 
duration ;  and  it  would  be  no  slight  problem  for  a  profound 
physiological  science  to  discover  and  explain  from  a  deeper 
investigation  of  the  internal  constitution  of  the  earth,  or  of 
astronomical  influences,  which  are  often  susceptible  of  very 
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minute  applications,  the  primary  cause  of  human  longevity. 
By  a  simpler  course  of  life  and  diet  than  the  very  artificial, 
unnatural,  and  over-refined  modes  we  follow,  there  are  even  at 
the  present  day  numerous  examples  of  a  longevity  far  beyond 
ihe  ordinary  duration  of  human  life.  In  India  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  meet  with  men,  especially  in  the  Brahmi- 
nioal  caste,  more  than  a  hundred  years  of  age,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  robust,  and  even  generative  vigour  of  constitu- 
tion. In  the  labouring  class  in  Russia,  whose  mode  of  living  is  bo 
simple,  there  are  examples  of  men  living  to  more  than  a  hun- 
dred, a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  even  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  age;  and  although  these  instances  form  but  rare  exceptions, 
they  are  less  uncommon  there  than  in  other  European  countries. 
There  are  even  remarkable  cases  of  old  men  who,  after  the 
entire  loss  of  their  teeth,  have  gained  a  complete  new  set,  as  if 
th^  constitution  had  received  a  new  sap  of  life,  and  a  principle 
of  second  growth.  What,  in  the  present  physical  degene- 
racy of  mankind,  forms  but  a  rare  exception,  may  originally 
have  been  the  ordinanr  measure  of  the  duration  of  human  life, 
or  at  least  may  afford  us  some  trace  and  indication  of  such  a 
measure;  more  especially  as  other  branches  of  natural  science 
offer  correspondent  analogies.  On  the  other  side  of  that  great 
wall  of  separation  which  divides  us  from  the  primitive  ages — in 
that  remote  world  so  little  known  to  us,  a  standard  for  tfa» 
duration  of  human  life  very  different  from  the  present  may 
have  prevailed;  and  such  an  opinion  is  extremely  probable, 
supported  as  it  is  by  manifold  testimony,  and  confinned  by  the 
aacred  record  of  man's  divine  origin. 

In  order  better  to  understand  and  judge  more  correctly  o£ 
the  biblical  number  of  years  in  human  life,  we  ought  never  to 
overlook  the  very  religious  purport  of  the  symbolical  relation  of 
numbers  in  the  divine  chronology.  We  should  thus  ever  keep 
ourselves  in  readiness,  as,  according  to  the  expression  of  Holy 
Writ,  the  hairs  on  a  man's  head  are  numbered — and  how 
much  more  so  the  years  of  his  life  ! — and  as  nothing  here  must 
be  considered  fortuitous,  but  all  things  as  predetermined  and 
regulated  according  to  the  views  of  Providence.  Again,  «• 
the  Scripture  often  mentions  that,  in  the  hidden  decrees  of  his 
mercy,  tne  Almighty  hath  graciously  been  pleased  to  shorten 
the  duration  of  a  determined  space  of  time  : — as,  for  example, 
a  oouree  of  irreversible  suffering'— or,  on  the  other  hand,  hath 
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added  a  certain  number  of  years  to  a  determined  period  of 
grace,  or  prolonged  the  duration  of  a  man's  life ;  it  behoves 
US  to  examine  which  of  these  two  courses  of  divine  favour  be  in 
any  proposed  case  discoverable.  In  the  extreme  longevity  of 
ihe  holy  Patriarchs  of  the  primitive  world — a  longevity  wnich 
as  has  been  long  proved  and  acknowledged,  must  be  understood 
'with  reference  only  to  the  common  astronomical  years,  the  lat- 
ter course  of  the  divine  goodness  is  discernible,  and  human 
life  in  those  ages  must  be  regarded  as  miraculously  and  super- 
naturally  prolonged.*  In  the  duration  of  Enoch's  life,  that 
lioly  prophet  of  the  primitive  world,  whose  translation  was  no 
death,  but  which,  as  the  exit  originally  designed  for  man, 
should  on  that  account  be  considered  natural,  die  coincidence 
with  the  astronomical  number  of  days  in  the  sun's  coiu*se  roimd 
l^e  earth  is  the  more  striking,  as  in  the  number  of  365  years 
the  number  83  is  comprised  as  the  root — a  number  which,  in 
every  respect,  and  in  the  most  various  application,  is  discovered 
to  be  the  primary  number  of  the  earth.  For,  with  the  slight 
difference  of  an  unit,  the  number  of  365  years  corresponds  to 
the  sum  of  333,  with  the  addition  of  33  ;  but  the  number  of 
days  strictly  comprised  in  those  365  years  amounts  to  four 
times  33,000,  with  the  addition  of  four  times  330  days. 

With  regard  to  the  gigantic  stature  attributed  to  the  primi* 
live  race  of  men,  by  the  authentic  testimony  of  universal  tra- 
^ion; — a  testimony  which  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  from  mere 
poetical  embellishment  or  exaggeration — it    is  singular  that 

*  Noah  affords  another  striking  example  of  a  wonderful  prolongation 
or  delay  of  time.  The  first  nine  Patriarchs  of  the  primitive  world  pro- 
pagated their  race  at  the  mean  or  average  term  of  the  hundredth  year 
of  their  lives:— some  near  that  period— others  considerahly  earlier — 
and  others  again  much  later.  But  in  the  case  of  Noah  we  find  that, 
to  the  mean  term  of  a  hundred  years,  four  hundred  were  yet  added; 
and  that  the  Patriarch  was  five  hundred  years  of  age  when  he  propa- 
gated his  xace.  The  high  motive  of  this  evidently  supernatural  dday 
may  he  traced  to  the  fact  that,  although  during  this  long  prophetic 
period  of  preparation,  the  hdy  Seer  well  foresaw  and  felt  firmly  assured 
of  the  judgments  impending  over  a  degenerate  and  corrupt  world,  it 
was  not  equally  dear  to  him  that  he  was  destined  hy  God  to  he  the 
Hecond  progenitor  of  mankind,  and  the  renovator  of  the  human  race. 
But  that  great  doom  of  the  worid,  already  foretold  hy  Enoch,  Noah 
prohahly  expected  to  he  its  last  end;  and  hence  perhaps  might  consider 
the  propagation  of  his  race  as  not  altogether  conformable  to  the  divine 
will,  till  the  hidden  decrees  of  the  Eternal  were  more  fully  and  more 
clearly  revealed  to  him. 
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those  who  are  otherwise  so  disposed  to  apply  the  analogies  of 
nature  to  the  human  species,  should  in  this  instance,  at  least, 
hold  up  the  now  ordinary  scale  of  human  hulk  as  the  only 
standard  of  probability  and  certainty.  The  remains,  more 
than  once  alluded  to,  of  that  primitive  world  which  has 
perished,  show  that  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hip- 
popotamus, the  largest  of  all  existing  animals,  there  were 
originally  from  twenty  to  thirty  different  tribes  and  species 
which  are  now  extinct.  Of  the  mammoth,  that  ^gantie 
animal  of  antiquity,  remains  of  which  are  found  not  only  in 
Siberia  and  America,  but  in  tlie  different  countries  of  Europe, 
near  Paris,  and  even  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  a 
great  number  of  various  species  have  been  also  proved  to  have 
existed  from  the  investigation  of  these  antediluvian  remains. 
Even  of  animals  more  familiar  to  us,  bones  and  other  re- 
mains have  been  discovered  of  a  very  unusual  and  truly 
gigantic  size.  Bulls' horns  fastened  together  by  a  front-bone 
—antlers  of  stags,  and  elephants'  tusks  have  been  foimd, 
which  prove  those  animals  to  have  been  of  a  dimension,  three, 
four,  or  five  times  greater  than  they  usually  are  at  pre* 
sent.  1£  in  this  elder  period  of  organic  nature,  and  of  an 
animal  kingdom  which  has  become  extinct,  this  gigantic  style 
was  80  very  prevalent,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  infer  a  similar 
analogy  in  the  human  species,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  their 
physical  conformation,  especially  when  this  analogy  is  unani- 
mously attested  by  the  primitive  Sagas  and  traditions  of  all 
nations  ? 

As  regards  our  sacred  writings,  I  must  observe  that  they 
tacitly  imply,  and  indeed  pretty  dearly  attest,  the  superior  sta- 
ture as  well  as  great  longevity  of  the  first  men,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  represent  the  really  gigantic  structure  of  body 
as  an  organic  degradation  and  degeneracy,  originating  in  the 
illicit  union  of  the  two  primitive  races — the  Cainites  and  the 
Sethites — an  union  which  was  the  source  of  universal  corrup- 
tion— as  the  all-destroying  deluge  was  a  mighty  judgement 
brought  about  by  the  pride  and  wickedness  of  those  ^nts  and 
was  indeed  against  those  principally  directed. — Even  at  a  later 
period,  the  Scripture  speaks  of  some  nations  of  giants,  that, 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Israelites  into  the  promised  land, 
occupied  several  of  its  provinces,  such  as  Moab,  Ammon, 
Bashan,  and  the  country  about  the  primitive  city  of  giants — 
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Hebron.  These  tribes  axe  represented  as  celebrated  for  valour 
indeed,  jet  as  inclined  solely  to  warfare,  wild  and  wicked  ;  and 
even  the  individual  giants  that  appear  in  the  age  of  Moses  and 
in  the  history  of  David,  are  described  as  peculiarly  monstrous 
from  their  great  corporal  deformity.  The  only  savage  tribe 
now  existing  (as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  of  the  globe  can 
enable  us  to  speak,)  possessed  of  a  very  uncommon,  enormous, 
and  almost  gigantic  stature — the  Patagonians  of  America,  are 
at  the  same  time  noted  for  their  personal  deformity.  \Vith 
them  it  is  the  upper  part  of  the  boay  that  is  of  such  a  dispro« 
portionate  length,  for  when  seen  on  horseback  they  appear  to 
be  real  giants,  and  hence  they  were  so  accounted  at  first.  When 
on  a  closer  inspection  we  see  the  whole  length  of  their  bodies 
in  the  attitude  either  of  standing  or  of  walking,  we  perceive 
indeed  they  are  of  the  very  extraordinary  height  of  from  seven 
to  eight  feet,  but  not  of  that  gigantic  stature  which  the  first 
impression  led  us  to  suppose,  and  which  may  so  naturally  have 
given  rise  to  exaggerated  accounts. 

After  all  this,  and  what  has  been  above  stated,  I  need  say  no 
more  than  frankly  d^lare  that,  as  to  these  two  points,  the  ex- 
traordinary longevity  and  gigantic  stature  of  the  first  men,-— 
I  never  could  have  the  courage  to  raise  a  formal  doubt  against 
the  plain  declaration  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  general  testimony 
of  primitive  tradition.  The  full  explanation,  the  more  correct 
conception,  and  the  perfect  comprehension  of  these  two  facts 
are  perhaps  reserved  for  a  later  period,  and  the  investigations  of 
a  deeper  physical  science. 

There  exist,  also,  monuments,  or  rather  fragments  of  edifices, 
of  the  most  primitive  antiquity,  which,  as  they  are  connected 
with  the  subject  under  discussion,  are  here  deserving  of  a  slight 
notice.  I  allude  to  those  cydopean  walls,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  and  which  those  who  have  once 
seen  will  not  easily  forget,  nor  the  siugular  stamp  of  antiquity 
they  bear.  In  this  very  peculiar  architecture,  we  see,  instead 
of  the  stones  of  the  usual  cubical  or  oblong  form,  huge  frag- 
ments of  rods  rudely  cut  into  the  shape  of  an  irregular  polygon, 
and  skilfully  enough  joined  together.  Even  the  g^reat,  and 
often  admired,  subterraneous  aqueduct,  or  Cloaca  of  ancient 
Borne  is  considered  as  belonging  to  this  cyclopean  architecture, 
remains  of  which  exist  also  near  Argos,  and  in  several  other 
parts  of  Greece.     These  edifices  were  certainly  not  built  by  the 
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celebrated  nations  that  at  a  later  period  occii[Aed  these  coimtri^ ; 
for  even  they  regarded  them  as  the  work  and  production  of  a 
primitive  and  departed  race  of  giants ;  and  hence  the  name 
which  these  monmnents  received.  When  we  cond.der  how  veiy 
imperfect  must  have  been  the  instnimeDts  of  those  remote  ages, 
and  that  they  camiot  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  that  know- 
ledge in  mecnanics  which  the  Egyptians,  for  instance,  display 
in  the  erection  of  their  obelisks  ;  we  can  easily  conceive  how 
men  were  led  to  imagine  that  more  vigorous  arms  and  othes: 
powers  than  those  belonging  to  the  present  race  of  men,  were 
necessary  to  the  conslTuction  of  those  edifices  of  rock. 

Thus  have  we  now  endeavoured  to  explain,  as  &r  as  was 
necessary  for  our  pqrpose,  the  origin  of  that  dissension,  which 
is  inherent  in  human  nature,  and  forms  the  basis  of  aU  his- 
tory. We  have,  in  the  next  place,  sought  to  unfold  and  iUos- 
trate  the  universal  tradition,  which  attests  the  hostility  between 
the  virtuous  Patriarchs  and  the  proud  Titans  of  the  primitive 
world,  or  the  different  and  opposite  spirit  that  characterised  the 
two  primitive  races  of  mankind  ;  assigning,  at  the  same  time,  to 
savage  nations,  or  to  the  more  degraded  portions  of  human 
kind,  their  proper  place  in  history — a  place  important  un- 
doubtedly, but  still  secondary  in  the  great  scheme  of  humanity. 

These  facts,  too  important  to-be  passed  over  in  silence,  form 
the  introduction,  and  are,  as  it  were,  the  porch  to  universal  his- 
tory, and  to  the  civilisation  of  the  human  species  in  Ae  later 
historical  ages.  Now  "that  we  have  seen  mankind  divided  and 
split  into  a  plurality  of  nations,  our  next  task,  in  the  period 
which  follows,  is  to  discover  the  most  remarkable  and  most 
civilised  nations,  and  to  observe  in  what  peculiar  foarms  the  Word, 
whether  innate  in  man,  or  communicated  to  him — the  word 
which  may  be  considered  the  essence  of  all  the  high  pre* 
Togatives  and  characteristic  qualities  of  man ;  to  observe,  we  say, 
in  what  peculiar  forms  the  word  is  assumed  among  each  of  those 
nations,  in  their  language  and  writing,  in  their  religious  tradi- 
tions, their  historical  Sagas,  their  poetry,  art  and  science,  in 
Ae  account  of  ancient  nations,  we  shall  adopt  the  ethnogra^- 
cal  mode  of  treating  history ;  and  it  will  be  only  in  modem  and 
more  recent  times  that  Am  method  will  gradually  give  place  to 
ilie  synchronical ;  and  the  reasons  of  t^  change  will  be  sug- 
gested by  the  very  nature  of  the  suliject.  In  thus  general  sur- 
vey, we  must  confine  ourselves  to  those  mighty  and  celebrated 
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Bstioiig  who  hanre  attained  to  a  higli  degree  of  intelleetual  ex- 
ceUenee  ;  and  we  shall  select  and  faciefly  state  remaikable  traits 
or  extraordinary  historical  tacts  iUnstsatiTB  of  the  manneiH, 
social  institutions,  political  refinement,  and  even  political  his- 
tooy  of  every  nation,,  worthy  of  occnpying  a  place  in  this 
dcetch,  in  order  the  better  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  intel- 
lectual principle  in  the  pecuHar  culture  and  modes  of  thinking 
of  each.  It  is  only  at  a  later  period  that  political  history  be- 
comes the  main  object  of  attention,  and  almost  the  ^f^mg 
principle  in  the  progressive  march,  and  even  the  partial  retro- 
gressions of  mankmd. 

In  this  general  picture  of  the  earliest  development  of  the 
human  mind,  we  can  select  such  nations  only  as  are  sufficiently 
well  known,  or  respecting  whom  the  sources  of  infiormation  are 
now  at  least  of  easier  access ;  for  were  we  to  comprehend  in  th» 
general  survey,  nations  with  whom  we  were  less  perfectly  ac- 
quainted, we  should  be  led  into  minute  and  interminable  re- 
searches, wxthout,  after  all,  perhaps,  obtaining  any  new  or 
satisfactory  result  for  the  principal  object  in  view.  In  the  first 
period  of  antiquity  will  figure  the  Chmese,  the  Indians,  and  the 
Egyptians,  berades  the  isolated,  and  the  so-called  chosen  people 
of  the  Hebrews ;  and  if  I  comm^dce  by  the  remotest  of  uie 
civilised  ooontries  of  Asia,  China,  I  "beg  leave  to  premise  that  I 
mean  to  determine  no  question  of  priority  as  to  the  respectii« 
vntiquity  of  those  natinas,  or  to  adjudge  any  preference  to  one 
tJT  other  amongst  them.  Indeed,  ^ir  own  cdtroiMdogical 
accounts  and  pretensions,  which  o£ten  deserve  the  name  of 
idu*onological  fictions,  turn  out,  on  a  closer  inquiry,  to  be  men 
calculations  of  aiNxonomical  periods;  and  a  sound  historical  cri- 
ticism will  not  admit  that  they  were  originally  meant  to  he 
dironological.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  three  nations  we  have 
mrattioned  bdonged  to  the  same  period  of  ^  world,  and  ait« 
tained  to  an  equsd,  or  a  very  similar,  degree  of  moral  and  intd- 
ieotual  refinement;  and  so  in  respect  to  that  higher  object,  the 
cdvonologioal  dispute  becomes  unnecessary,  oa*  is,  at  least,  of 
minor  impoxtaace.  Among  those,  however,  who  take  an  active 
part  in  these  reasarches,  a  pardalky  for  one  or  other  of  theie 
nations,  and  fox:  ikm  respeetsve  antiquity,  easily  springs  np ; 
lor  even  objects  the  most  remote  will  excite  in  the  human  faroaA 
<he  spirit  of  party.  In  order  to  keep  as  free  as  possible  from 
prepossessions  of  this  kind,  I  iiave  adopted  a  spedes  of  geo- 
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graphical  diyision  of  my  subject,  wfaichy  when  I  come  to  treat 
later  of  the  different  periods  of  modem  history,  will  give  place 
to  a' more  chronologiciEJ  arrangement.  I  said  a  species  of  geo- 
graphical division,  for  undoubtedly  from  the  special  nature  of 
this  historical  inquiry,  it  must  be  supposed  I  shall  take  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  in  the  geographical  survey  of  the  earth  than 
ordinarily  occurs  in  geographical  investigations.  The  geo- 
graphies for  common  use  properly  take  as  their  basis  the  present 
situation  of  the  different  states  and  kingdoms  now  in  existence, 
but  a  more  scientific  geography  adopts  the  direction  of  moun- 
tains, and  the  course  of  rivers,  the  valleys  produced  by  the 
former,  and  the  space  occupied  by  the  waters  of  the  latter,  as 
the  leading  clue  to  the  division  and  arrangement  of  the  earth. 
Thus  in  the  philosophy  of  history  the  series  of  the  principal 
civilised  states  will  form  a  high,  commanding  chain  ;  and  the 
philosophic  historian  will  have  to  follow  from  east  to  west,  or 
in  any  other  direction  that  history  may  point  out,  not  merely 
rivers  transporting  articles  of  commerce,  but  the  mighty  stream 
of  traditions  and  doctrines  which  has  traversed  and  fertilised  the 
world. 

As  the  individuals  who  can  be  termed  historical  form  but 
rare  exceptions  among  mankind,  so  in  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  globe,  there  are  only  a  certain  number  of  nations  that 
occupy  an  important  and  really  historical  place  in  the  annab 
of  civilisation.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabited  or 
habitable  globe,  however  ricn  and  ample  a  field  it  may  offer 
to  the  investigations  of  the  naturalist,  cannot  be  included  in 
this  class,  or  has  not  attained  to  this  degree  of  eminence.  In 
the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  there  is,  besides  Egypt,  only 
the  northern  coast  stretching  along  the  Mediterranean,  that 
is  at  all  connected  with  the  history  and  intellectual  progress 
of  the  civilised  world.  The  other  coasts  of  Africa,  including 
its  southernmost  cape,  furnish  points  of  importance  to  com- 
merce, navigation,  and  even  some  attempts  at  colonisation; 
while  the  interior  parts  of  this  continent,  still  so  little  known, 
possess  much  to  excite  the  attention  and  wonder  of  the  natu- 
ralist ;  but  beyond  tins,  its  maritime  as  well  as  central  regions^ 
cannot  be  said  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  intellectual  history,  or 
in  the  moral  progress  of  our  species.  It  is  only  since  it.  has 
formed  a  province  of  the  Russian  Empire,  that  the  vast  terri- 
tory of  Northern  Asia   has   become  known  to  us,   and  has 
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been  as  it  were,  newly  discovered.  From  central  and  eastern 
Asia,  from  the  south  of  Tartaiy  and  the  north  of  China,  many 
mighty  and  conquering  nations  have  issued,  that  have  spread 
the  terror  of  their  arms  over  the  face  of  civilisation,  as  far  as  the 
frontiers  of  Europe. 

But,  in  the  march  and  development  of  the  human  mind,  these 
nations  are  far  from  occupying  the  same  eminent  station.  In 
this  respect,  also,  the  fifth  continent  of  the  globe,  Polynesia-— 
though  nearly  equal  to  Europe  in  extent,  counts  as  nought. 
Even  America,  the  largest  of  those  continents,  occupies  here 
9,  comparatively  subordinate  rank ;  and  it  is  only  in  latter  ages, 
and  since  its  discovery,  that  it  can  be  said  to  belong  to  history. 
Since  that  period,  indeed,  the  inhabitants  of  this  portion  of 
the  world  have  adopted,  for  the  most  part,  the  language,  the 
manners,  the  modes  of  thinking,  and  the  political  institutions 
of  Europe ;  for  the  still  subsisting  remnant  of  its  ancient 
savages  is  very  inconsiderable ;  so  that  America  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  remote  dependency,  and,  as  it  were,  a  continuation 
of  old  Europe  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Great  as 
the  re-action  may  be,  which  this  second  Europe,  sprung  up 
in  the  solitudes  of  the  new  world,  has  during  the  last  fifty 
years  exerted  on  its  mother-continent,  still  as  this  influence 
forms  a  part  but  of  very  recent  history,  it  is  only  in  very  mo- 
dem times  that  America  has  obtained  any  historical  weight  and 
importance. 

Even  in  this  natural  configuration,  the  new  world  is  more 
widely  different  from  the  old,  than  the  principal  parts  of  the 
latter  are  from  each  other.  As  in  comparing  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  earth  with  its  southern  or  aqueous  extremity, 
we  observe  a  striking  disparity,  and  almost  complete  opposition 
between  the  two  ;  so  we  shdl  find  this  to  be  the  case,  if,  in 
advancing  in  the  opposite  direction  from  east  to  west,  we  di- 
vide the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  into  two  equal  parts.  On 
one  hand  that  more  important  division  of  the  earth,  extending 
£rom  the  western  coast  of  Afirica  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia, 
comprises  the  three  ancient  continents,  which,  from  the  upper 
to  the  middle  part,  occupy  almost  the  whole  space  of  this  half 
of  the  globe.  Here  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  land,  and  the 
animal  kingdom,  too,  is  on  a  more  large  and  magnificent  scale. 
It  is  only  at  the  southern  extremity  of  this  hemisphere  that 
sea  and  water  are  predominant ;  and  here  a  continuous  chain 
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of  idands  from  tb*  southemmoBt  point  of  Ana  zeaebes  to  iim 
fifth  and  last  portion  of  liie  globe — ^AnatEafiay  makmg  it  a  sort 
o£  Aaiatio  depoideiiey.  In  the  Ameriean  hennaphera,  ike  de- 
ment of  water  is  predominant,  not  only  at  tbe  aoudiefn  ex- 
tremity, but  towanls  the  middle;  for,  large  as  Amerusa  may 
be,  it  can  bear  no  comparison  widi  the  other  continenkfl  in 
respect  to  ^iitent  of  surface.  Omr  hemisphere  is  more  remark** 
able  even  for  extent  of  populaticm  than  for  the  qnantity  of  land. 
Here,  indeed,  is  the  chief  seat  of  population,  and  the  pixncipal 
theatre  of  human  history  and  human  civilisation. 

The  entire  population  of  America,  which,  as  it  is  for  die 
most  part  of  European  extraction,  is  better  known  to  us  than 
duit  of  many  countries  more  eontiguous — the  entire  populatian 
of  America  at  the  highest  computation  of  the  whole  number 
of  inhabitants  on  the  ^obe,  forms  but  a  thirtiedi  part,  and  at 
l^e  lowest  computation,  not  a  four-and-twentieth  part  of  the 
whole.  Widely  extended  as  this  thinly-peopled  continMit  is, 
the  whole  number  of  its  inhabitants  scarcely  exceeds  the  popn-^ 
lation  of  a  single  great  European  state,  such  as  either  France 
or  Germany,  whose  population,  indeed,  it  about  equab.  Ve- 
getation, indeed,  is  most  rich  and  Inxunant  in  America;  bufe 
the  two  most  generous  plants  reared  by  human  culture,  and 
which  are  so  dbsely  connected  with  ihe  primitiye  history  of 
man— -com  and  the  vine — were  originally  unknown  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world.  In  the  animal  kingdom,  America  is 
fir  inferior  to  the  other  and  more  ancient  continents  of  the 
g^be.  Many  of  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  species  of 
animals  did  not  exist  there  originally;  and  others,  a^ain,  were 
found  most  unseemly  in  form,  and  most  degenerate  m  nature^ 
Some  species  of  animals  indigenous  to  that  continent  form  hat 
a  feeble  compensation  for  &e  absence  of  others,  the  most 
useful  and  most  necessary  for  ihe  purposes  of  husbandry  and 
ilie  domestic  uses  of  man.  We  ma^  boldly  lay  it  down  as  a 
general  proportion  not  to  be  taxed  with  error  or  exaggeration, 
that  in  the  new  hemisphere,  vegetation  is  predominant,  while 
in  the  old,  animal  force  preponderates,  and  is  more  fully 
developed.  This  superiority  is  apparent  not  only  in  the  com- 
parative  ^Ltent  of  population,  but  in  the  organic  structure  of 
the  human  form.  Eyen  the  Afiicon  tribes  are  far  superior 
in  bodily  strength  and  agility  to  the  aboriginal  natires  of 
America;  and  in  point  of  longevity  and  fecundity,  the  latter 
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aie  not  to  be  compared  ivith  the  Makysn  zaoe,  and  the  Mongol 
tribes  in  the  centnl  or  north-eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  in 
Southern  Tartaiy,  races  with  whom,  in  other  respects,  they 
seem  to  bear  some  analogy. 

As  the  American  contin^it,  in  other  respects  so  incomplete, 
is  mostly  separated  from  all  the  others  ;  and  its  form  is  more 
simple  and  less  complex  than  that  of  the  ancient  divisions  of 
the  globe,  it  well  deserves  our  consideration  in  tiist  point  of 
-view ;  and  it  may  perhaps  furnish  the  general  type  and  true 
geographical  outline  of  a  continent  in  its  natural  state.  A 
narrow  isthmus  connects  the  upper  half,  stretdiing  in  a  widely 
extended  tract  towards  the  North  Pole,  and  the  inferior  part, 
with  its  southern  peak;  and  thus  both  form,  according  to 
general  impression,  but  one  and  the  same  continent;  and  so 
prove,  in  &ct,  how  totally  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of 
a  continent  may  differ.  That  now  in  the  period  when  the 
Euxine  was  still  united  to  llie  Caspian,  when  the  White  Sea 
stretched  forther  inix>  land,  and  me  Ural  Mountidns  formed 
an  island,  or  were  surrounded  to  the  north  and  south  by  the 
sea,  Asia  and  Europe  were  probably  separated  towards  the 
north,  is  a  point  to  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
allude.  But  i^  on  the  one  hand,  Europe  was  separated  from 
Asia,  it  might  on  the  other  have  been  easily  joined  to  Africa  by 
an  isthmus,  where  it  is  now  divided  from  it  by  a  strait,  and 
so  have  formed  vrith  it  (me  connected  continent ;  in  the  same 
way  as  Australia  is  united  with  Asia,  if  at  least  we  consider  the 
long  chain  of  islands  between  them  as  one  unbroken  conti- 
nuity. Then  in  truth  there  would  have  been  but  three 
oontments  of  a  form  similar  to  the  above-mentioned  one  of 
America  ;  except  that  the  two  nobler  continents  closely  en- 
tangled with  one  another  would  not  on  that  account  have  so 
well  preserved  the  original  conformation.  That  it  is  on  the 
whole  more  correct,  and  more  consonant  widi  nature,  as  well 
as  with  theory,  to  suppose  the  existence  of  only  three  original 
portions  of  the  globe,  might  be  shown  by  much  additional 
evidence. 

But,  laying  aside  these  geological  facts  and  observations, 
ideas  and  conjectures,  the  philosophic  historian  can  reckon 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  g^obe  but  fif);een  historical  and 
important  civilised  countries  of  greater  or  less  extent,  which 
can  form  the  subject  and  furnish  the  geographical  outline  of 
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his  remarks.  This  historical  chain  of  lands,  or  this  stream 
of  historical  nations  from  the  south-east  of  Asia  to  the 
northern  and  western  extremities  of  Europe,  forms  a  tract, 
through  hoth  continents,  which  though  of  considerable  breadth, 
is  not,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  these  continents^  of  very 
great  magnitude,  and  which  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
coinciding  chronologically  in  their  several  periods  of  historical 
glory  and  development  with  the  great  eras  or  sections  of 
universal  history  from  the  primitive  ages  down  to  the  present 
times.  Id  the  first  class  of  these  mighty  and  celebrated 
civilised  countries,  I  would  place  the  three  great  magnificent 
regions  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,  China,  India,  between 
which  the  ancient  Bactriana  forms  a  point  of  transition  and 
connecting  link — and  lastly  Persia.  In  a  more  westerly  and 
somewhat  more  northerly  direction  than  the  three  countries 
just  named,  the  second  or  middle  class  is  composed  of  four  or 
five  regions  remarkable  for  extent  and  beauty,  and  above  all 
for  their  historical  importance  and  celebrity.  First  of  all, 
there  is  that  middle  country  of  Western  Asia,  above-mentioned, 
which  is  situate  near  two  great  streams — the  Tig^  and  the  ' 
Euphrates,  and  bounded  by  four  inland  seas,  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  gulfe,  and  the  Caspian  and  Mediterranean  seas.  Upon 
this  midland  country  of  ancient  history,  in  every  respect  so 
worthy  of  notice,  I  have  but  one  observation  to  add,  that  in 
this  great  series  of  civilised  countries  it  occupies  nearly  the 
middle  place ;  for  the  southern  extremity  of  India  is  about 
as  far  removed  from  it,  as  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  north 
of  Scotland.  And  the  eastern  part  of  China  is  not  much 
more  dbtant  from  this  region,  than  in  the  opposite  quarter 
the  western  coast  of  the  Hesperian  Peninsula.  Next  must 
be  included  in  this  class  the  circumjacent  countries,  Arabia, 
Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor,  together  with  the  Caucasian  regions. 

As  in  the  flourishing  period  of  her  ancient  history,  Greece 
was  in  every  way  far  more  closely  connected  with  Asia  Minor, 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  than  with  the  countries  of  Europe,  she 
also  must  be  comprised  in  this  division  of  Central  Asia.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  which,  consi- 
dered in  itself,  bears  so  strongly  the  distinctive  geographical 
configuration  peculiar  to  the  European  continent.  This  pecu- 
liar  configuration  of  Europe,  so  well  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  settlement,  and  to  the  progress  of  civilisation,  consists  in 
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l2li8.-.that  in  no  other  continent  does  the  same  given  space  of 
temtcHry  present  to  the  sea  so  extensive  and  diversified  a  lin« 
of  coast,  and  furnish  it  with  so  many  streams,  great  and  small^ 
as  Europe,  shut  in  as  it  is,  between  two  inland  seas,  and  the 
great  ocean,  and  which  runs  out  into  so  many  great  and  commo- 
mously  situated  peninsulas,  and  possesses  liurge,  magnificent, 
and  in  part,  very  anciently  and  highly  civilised  islands,  like 
Sicily  and  the  British  Isles.  What  Europe  is  in  a  large  way, 
Greece  is  in  a  small — a  region  of  coasts,  islands,  and  peninsulas. 
Belonging  more  to  one  continent  in  its  natural  conformation, 
and  to  the  other  by  its  historical  connexion,  Greece  forms  the 
point  of  transition  and  the  intermediate  link  between  Asia 
and  Europe. 

The  other  six  or  seven  principal  countries  in  Europe,  taken 
according  to  a  strict  geographical  classification,  and  without 
paying  attention  to  the  political  variations  of  territory,  whether 
in  antiquity,  the  middle  ages,  or  modem  times,  form  the 
members  of  the  third  class.  These  are,  first  the  two  beautiful 
peninsulas,  Italy  and  Spain  ;  next  France  on  the  north  and 
south  washed  oy  two  different  seas,  and  towards  the  north, 
jutting  out  into  a  by-no-means  inconsiderable  peninsula — 
further  on,  the  British  Isles,  the  ancient  Germany  with  its 
northern  coast  stretching  along  two  seas,  to  which  must  be 
annexed  from  the  ancient  consanguinity  of  their  inhabitants, 
the  Cimbric  and  Scandinavian  islands  and  peninsidas  ;  lastly, 
the  vast  Sarmatia,  towards  the  north  and  east  extending  far 
into  Asia,  in  the  wide  tract  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Frozen 
Sea.  From  Sarmatia,  however,  must  be  separated,  on  account 
of  their  natural  situation,  the  great  Danubian  countries, 
extending  from  the  south  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  down 
to  the  other  mountainous  chain  northward  of  Greece — such 
as  the  ancient  Illyricum,  Pannonia,  and  Dacia — regions  which, 
in  a  strict  ofeographical  point  ot  view,  must  be  regarded  as 
forming  a  distinct  class.  In  an  historical  point  of  view,  the 
whole  northern  coast  of  Africa,  stretching  along  the  Medi- 
terranean, should  be  included  in  this  division  of  European 
countries,  not  only  from  that  early  commercial  and  colonial 
connexion,  established  in  the  time  of  the  Carthaginian  republic, 
and  in  the  first  period  of  the  Roman  wars  and  conquests  ;  but 
from  the  prevalence  in  that  country,  down  to  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  of  European  manners,  language,  and  refinement. 
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Btmi  danng  the  existaiioe  «f  the  SBraoenic  empire,  a  yenr 
dose  intorooane  sttbnsted  for  amny  eeuturieB  between  this 
eoait  and  Spain. 

'Such,  aceording  to  a  genend  geoera^iical  survey  of  ibe 
globe,  would  be  the  hifltorical  hiMHSiairt  of  civilisation,  if  I 
voBj  BO  express  myself,  i^ch  forms  the  grand  outline  I  mutt 
steadily  keep  in  view,  in  the  following  sketch  of  nations,  in 
which  I  win  endeavour  to  explain  with  the  utmost  cleamesB 
and  precision,  and  point  out  closely  in  all  its  particular  bearings, 
the  principle  laid  down  in  this  work  respecting  the  internal 
Word,  as  the  essential  characteristic  of  man. 


XND  OF  IJSCTURE  U. 
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LECTURE  in. 

Of  the  Constitation  of  the  Chinese  Empire— the  moral  and  political 
Condition  of  China— the  Character  of  Chinese  Intellect  and  Chinese 
Science. 

^^  Man  and  the  earth/' — this  haa  been  the  subject  of  our  pre- 
vious disquisitions,  and  might  senre  as  the  superscription  to  this 
first  portion  of  the  work.  In  the  second  part,  comprised  in 
the  four  or  five  following  lectures,  the  subject  discussed  is 
sacred  tradition,  according  to  the  peculiar  form  which  it 
assumed  among  each  of  the  great  and  most  remarkable  nations 
in  primitive  antiquity,  and  as  it  is  known  from  the  visible  and 
universally  scattered  traces  of  a  divine  revelation.  It  will  be 
our  duty  to  trace,  with  a  discriminating  eye,  the  various  course 
which,  in  the  lajpse  of  ag^,  this  sacred  tradition  followed 
among  each  of  those  nations  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  point 
out,  as  far  as  the  subject  will  admit  of  historical  proof,  the  one 
common  source  whence,  as  from  a  centre,  issued  ^ose  different 
streams  of  tradition  to  diffuse  throughout  all  the  regions  of  the 
earth  fertility  and  life,  or  to  be  lost  and  dried  up  in  the  sterile 
eands  of  human  error.  It  will  be  also  our  task  more  accurately 
to  define  the  share  allotted  to  each  of  these  leading  nations  in 
divine  truth,  or  the  heritage  of  higher  knowledge  which  had 
been  imparted  to  them.  Closely  connected  with  this  subject^ 
is  the  designation  of  the  internal  Word,  constituting  as  it  does 
the  distinguishing  mark  and  intellectual  being  of  man  and 
mankind  ;  and  wmch,  as  it  has  been  variously  mai^ested  and 
developed  in  the  language,  writings,  Sagas,  history,  art,  and 
science — in  the  faith,  the  life,  and  modes  of  thinking  of  each 
of  those  nations,  will  be  described  in  its  most  essential  traits. 

I  shall  commence  with  the  Chinese  Empire,  because,  among 
the  fifteen  hbtorical  countries  included  in  the  line  of  civilisa- 
tion we  have  drawn  above,  it  occupies  ihe  extreme  point  of 
Eastern  Asia.  The  names  of  east  and  west  are  indeed  purely 
relative ;  and  have  not  the  same  permanent  and  definite  sigm- 
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fication  as  the  North  or  South  Pole  in  every  portion  of  the 
globe.  China  lies  to  the  west  of  Peru  ;  and  to  North  America^ 
or  Brazil,  Europe  forms  the  east  or  north-east  point.  We 
still,  however,  adiiere  to  common  speech,  purely  relative  as  it  is, 
and  take  our  point  of  view  from  this  Asiatic  and  European 
hemisphere,  in  which  we  dwell.  If  we  would  extend  in  a 
westerly  direction  and  to  the  great  continent  of  America, 
which  IS  more  and  more  assuming  an  important  place  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  that  series  of  great  and  civilised  states, 
stretching  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west  in  our  mightier, 
more  celebrated,  and  earlier  civilised  hemisphere,  we  might 
add  to  the  before-mentioned  fifteen  ancient  and  modern  coim- 
tries  three  young  or  rising  states  in  the  new  world,  which, 
springing  in  a  three-fold  division  from  British,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  extraction,  would  constitute  the  most  recent,  or  last 
historical  links  in  this  chain  of  communities. 

The  Chinese  Empire  is  the  largest  of  all  the  monarchies  now 
existing  on  the  earth,  and  even  in  this  respect  may  well  chal- 
lenge the  attention  of  the  historical  inquirer.  This  empire  is 
not  absolutely  the  greatest  in  territorial  extent,  though  even  in 
this  respect  it  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  greatest ;  but  in  point 
of  population  it  is  in  all  probability  the  first.  Spain,  if  we 
could  now  include  in  the  number  of  her  possessions  her  Ame- 
rican colonies,  would  exceed  all  empires  in  extent.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Russia,  with  her  annexed  colonies,  and  bound- 
less provinces  in  the  north  of  Asia.  But,  great  as  the  popula- 
tion of  this  empire  may  be,  when  considered  in  itself  and 
relatively  to  the  other  European  states,  it  can  sustain  no  com- 
parison with  that  of  China.  England  with  the  East  Indies 
and  her  colonial  possessions  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  globe, 
Polynesia,  Africa,  and  America,  has  indeed  a  very  wide  extent, 
and,  perhaps,  when  we  include  the  hundred  and  ten  millions 
that  own  her  sway  in  India,  comes  the  nearest  in  point  of  popu- 
lation to  China.  Of  the  amount  of  the  Chinese  population, 
which  is  not  with  certainty  known,  that  of  India  may  furnish 
a  criterion  for  a  conjectural  and  probable  estimate.  The  Bri- 
tish ambassador,  Lord  Maxsartney,  received  an  official  document, 
in  which  the  whole  population  of  China  was  computed  at  the 
monstrous  amount  of  330  millions.  Even  if  the  Chinese  pos* 
sessed  those  exact  statistical  estimates  we  have  in  Europe,  it 
would  still  be  a  matter  of  doubt  how  far  in  such  cases  we  could 
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ponfide  in  their  venicity,  especiallY  in  their  relations  with 
foreigners,  and  Europeans.  In  another  and  somewhat  earlier 
Statistical  work,  composed  towards  the  close  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, the  population  of  this  empire  is  estimated  at  147  millions; 
and  the  very  incredible  statement  is  added,  that  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the 
Chinese  population  amounted  only  to  27  millions  and  a  half. 
This  rapid  lise,  or  rather  this  procugious  stride  in  the  numbers 
of  a  people,  would  be  in  utter  opposition  to  all  principles  and 
observations  on  the  g^wth  and  progressive  increase  of  popula- 
tion, even  in  the  most  civilised  countries.  Thus  even  the  sta« 
tistical  estimates  of  the  Chinese  furnish  us  with  no  certain  in- 
formation on  this  subject.  However,  as  this  vast  region  is 
everywhere  intersected  by  navigable  rivers  and  canals,  every- 
where studded  with  large  and  highly-populous  cities,  and  enjoys 
a  climate  as  genial,  or  even  still  more  genial,  and  certainly 
far  more  salubrious  than  that  of  India;  as,  like  the  latter 
country,  it  everywhere  presents  to  the  eye  the  richest  culture, 
and  is  in  all  appearance  as  much  peopled,  or  over-peopled,  we 
may  take  India,  whose  total  population  is  not  near  included  in 
the  110  millions  under  British  rule,  as  furnishing  a  pretty  accu- 
rate standard  for  the  computation  of  the  Chinese  population. 
Now,  when  we  reflect  that  even  the  proper  China  is  larger 
than  the  whole  western  peninsula  of  India,  and  that  the  vast 
countries  dependent  on  China,  such  as  Thibet  and  Southern 
Tartary  are  verv  populous,  the  conjectural  calculation  of  the 
English  writer,  jrom  whom  I  have  taken  these  critical  remarks 
on  the  early  estimates  of  Chinese  population,  and  who  reckons 
it  at  160  millions,  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  moderate  compu- 
tation, and  may  with  perfect  safety,  be  considerably  raised. 
Thus,  then,  the  Chinese  population  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
whole  population  of  Europe,  and  constitutes,  if  nob  a  fourth,  at 
least  a  fifth,  of  the  total  population  of  the  globe. 

I  permit  myself  to  indulge  in  cursory  comparisons  of  this 
kind,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  history  of  civilisation,  which 
forms  the  basis,  and,  as  it  were,  the  outward  body,  of  the 
philosophy  of  history,  which  should  be  the  inner  and  higher 
sense  of  tne  whole,  is  deeply  interested  in  all  that  refers  to  the 
general  condition  of  humanity.  And  such  an  interest,  which 
does  not  of  itself  lie  in  mere  statistical  calculations,  but  in  the 
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<mtward  oonditioii  of  mankind,  as  the  symbol  of  its  mward  siate^ 
msv  very  weU  attaeh  tooompsriaons  of  thia  natora. 

The  interest,  however,  which  the  philosophic  historian 
dioold  take  in  all  that  relates  to  hnmaniiy  in  general,  and  to 
the  various  nations  of  the  earth,  ought  not  to  be  regulated  by 
the  fidse  standard  of  an  indisciiminate  equality,  that  would 
consider  all  nations  of  equal  importance,  and  pay  equal  atten- 
tion to  all  without  distinction.  This  would,  indeed,  betray 
an  indifference  to,  or  at  least  ignorance  of,  the  higher  prin-* 
eiple  implanted  in  tjie  human  breast  But  this  interest  should 
be  measured  not  merely  by  the  degree  of  population  in  a  state, 
or  by  geographical  extent  of  territory,  or  by  external  power> 
but  by  population,  territory,  and  power  combined — by  moral 
worth  and  intellectual  pre-eminence,  by  the  scale  of  civilisation 
to  which  the  nation  has  attained.  The  Tongoosses,  though  a 
Very  vridely-diffused  race,  the  Calmucks  though,  compared 
witn  the  ouier  nations  of  Central  Asia,  they  have  much  to  claim 
our  attention,  cannot  certainly  excite  equal  interest,  or  hold  as 
high  a  place  in  the  history  of  human  civilisation  as  the  Greeks 
or  the  Egyptians  ;  though  the  territory  of  Egypt  itself  is  cer* 
tainly  not  particularly  large  nor,  according  to  our  customary 
stanoard  of  population,  were  its  inhabitants  in  all  probability  ever 
very  numerous.  In  the  same  way  the  empire  of  the  Moguls, 
which  embraced  China  itself,  has  not  the  same  high  interest  and 
importance  in  our  eyes,  as  the  Roman  Empire  either  in  its  rise 
OP  in  its  fall.  Writers  on  universal  history  have  not  however 
always  avoided  this  fault,  and  have  been  too  much  disposed 
to  place  all  nations  on  the  same  historical  footing — on  the 
false  level  of  an  indiscriminate  equality;  and  to  regard  hu- 
manity in  a  mere  physical  point  of  view,  and  according  to  the 
natural  classification  of  tribes  and  races.  In  these  sketches  oi 
history,  the  high  and  the  noble  is  often  ranked  with  the  low  and 
the  vulgar,  and  neither  what  is  truly  great,  nor  what  is  of  lesser 
importance  (for  this,  too,  should  not  be  overlooked),  has  its  due 
place  in  these  pcMraits  of  mankind. 

A  numerous,  or  even  successive  population  is  undoubtedly 
an  essential  element  of  political  power  in  a  state ;  but  it  is  not 
the  only,  nor  in  any  respect,  the  principal  symptom  or  indica- 
tion of  the  civilisation  of  a  country.  It  is  only  in  regard  to 
civilisation  that  the  population  of  China  deserves  our  consi-> 
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Aldiaogh^  in  tfme  latter  tunes^  w&en  Eiin»e,  Iqr 
lierpolitieal  asoendenoy  over  the  other  pacts  of  the  worlds  has 
moved  ^  high  pre-emineiice  of  her  arts  and  ciyilisatioii ; 
England  and  Russia  have  heoome  the  inmiediate  neighhoms 
of  China  towards  the  north  and  west ;  still  these  territorial 
rdations  affeet  not  the>  rest  of  Europe ;  and  China,  when  we 
leave  out  of  oonsideratian.its  very  important  commerce,  oaimet 
certainly  he  acconnted  a.  political  power  in  the  general  systenik 
£yen  in  andent,  as.  wdt  as  in  modem  times,  China  never 
^lued  in  the  hostory  of  Westom  Asia  or  Europe,  and  had 
no  connexion  whatever  with  their  inhabitants ;  but  this  great 
country  has  ever  stood  apari^  like  a  world  within  itself,  in  tjbe 
Tmnxube,  unknown  Eastern  Asia.  Hence  the  earlier  writers  on 
universal  history  have  taken  little  or  no  notice  of  this  great 
empire,  shut  out  as  it  was  from  the  confined  horizon  of  their 
view&  And  this  was  natural,. when  we  consider  tliat  the  con- 
quests and  expeditions  of  the  Asiatic  nations  were  considered 
by  these  writers  as  subjects  of  the  greatest  weight  and  import- 
ance. No  conquerors  have  ever  marched  £rom  China  into 
We^m  Asia,  like  Xerxeft,  for  instance,  who  passed  from  the 
interior  of  Persia  to  Athens ;  or  like  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
extended  his  victorious  march  from  his  small  paternal  province  of 
Macedon,  to  beyond  the  Indus,  and  almost  to  the  holders  of  the 
€ranges,  though  the  latter  river,  he  was,  in  despite  of  all  his 
efibrts,  unable  to  reach.  But  the  great  victorious  expeditions 
have  proceeded  not  &om  China,  but  from  Central  Asia,  and 
the  nations  of  Tartary,  who  have  invaded  China  itself;  though 
in  these  invasions  tbie  manners,  mind,  and  civilisation  of  ihe 
Chinese  have  evinced  their  power,  as  their  Tartar  conquerors^ 
in  the  earliest  as  in  the  latest  limes,  have,  after  a  few  genera- 
tions, invariably  conformed  to  the  manners  and  civilisation  of 
the  conquered  nation  and  become  more  or  less  Chinese. 

Not  only  the  great  population  and  flourishing  agriculture  of 
iMs  fruitful  country,  but  the  cultivation  of  silk,  for  which  it  has 
been  celebrated  from  all  antiquity;  the  culture  of  the  tea-plant^ 
which  forms  such  an  important  article  of  European  trade ;  as 
well  as  the  knowledge  of  several  most  useful  medicinal  produc- 
tions of  nature;  and  unique  and,  in  their  way,  excellent  products 
of  industry  and  mamifaetiure  ;  prove  the  very  high  degree  of 
civilisation  which  this  people  has  attained  to.  And  how  should 
not  that  people  be  entitled  to  a  high  or  one  of  the  highest  places 
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among  civilised  nations,  which  had  known,  many  centmnes 
before  Europe,  the  art  of  printing,  gunpowder,  and  the  magnet 
— those  three  so  highly  celebrated  and  valuable  discoveries  o£ 
European  skill  ?  Instead  of  the  regular  art  of  printing  with, 
transposeable  letters,  which  would  not  suit  the  Chinese  system 
of  writing,  this  people  make  use  of  a  species  of  lithography, 
which,  to  all  essential  purposes  is  the  same,  and  attended  with 
the  same  effects.  Gunpowder  served  in  China,  as  it  did  in 
Europe  in  the  infancy  of  the  discovery,  rather  for  amusement 
and  for  fireworks,  than  for  the  more  serious  purpose  of  warlike 
fortification  and  conquest:  and  though  this  people  are  acquainted 
with  the  magnetic  needle,  they  have  never  made  a  like  extended 
application  of  its  powers,  and  never  employ  it  either  in  a  confined 
river  and  coasting  navigation,  or  on  the  wide  ocean,  on  which 
they  never  venture. 

The  Chinese  are  remarkable,  too,  for  the  utmost  polish  and 
refinement  of  manners,  and  even  for  a  fastidious  urbanity  and  a 
love  of  stately  ceremonial.  In  many  respects,  indeed,  their  polite- 
ness and  refinement  almost  eqiial  those  of  European  nations,  or 
at  least  are  very  superior  to  what  we  usually  designate  by  the 
term  of  Oriental  manners — a  term  which  in  our  sense  can  apply 
only  to  the  more  contiguous  Mahometan  countries  of  the  Levant. 
Of  this  assertion  we  may  find  a  sufficient  proof  in  any  single 
tale  that  pourtrays  the  present  Chinese  life  and  manners,  in  the 
novel,  for  instance,  translated  by  M.  Remusat.*  In  their  pre- 
sent manners,  and  fashions  >  however,  there  are  many  things 
utterly  at  variance  with  European  taste  and  feelings  :  I  need 
only  mention  the  custom  of  the  dignitaries,  functionaries,  and 
men  of  letters,  of  letting  their  nails  grow  to  the  length  of  birds^ 
claws,  and  that  other  custom  in  women  of  rank,  of  compressing 
their  feet  to  a  ^ost  artificial  diminutiveness.  Both  customs, 
according  to  the  recent  account  of  a  very  intelligent  English- 
man, serve  to  mark  and  distinguish  the  upper  class ;  for  the 
former  renders  the  men  totally  incapable  of  hard  or  manual 
labour,  and  the  latter  impedes  the  women  of  rank  in  walking, 
or  at  least  gives  them  a  mincing  gait,  and  a  languid,  delicate, 
and  interesting  air.  These  minute  traits  of  manners  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  the  general  sketch  of  this  nation,  for  they 
perfectly  correspond  to  many  other  characteristic  marks  and 

*  Entitled  Ju-Kiao-li,  or  the  Cousins. 
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kdicatioiis  of  unnatural  stiffiiess,  childish  Tanity,  and  ezagge« 
sated  refinement,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  more  inportaat 
'  province  of  its  intellectual  exertions.  Even  in  the  basis  of  all 
xnteliectoal  culture,  the  language,  or  rather  the  writing  of  the 
Chinese,  this  character  of  refinement  pushed  beyond  aU  bounds 
and  all  conception  is  visible,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
coupled  with  great  intellectual  poverty  and  jejuneness.  In  a 
language  where  there  are  not  much  more  than  300,  not  near 
400,  and  (according  to  the  most  recent  critical  investigation), 
only  272  monosyUabic  primitive  roots  without  any  kind  of  gram- 
mar ;  where  the  not  merely  various,  but  utterly  unconnected, 
significations  of  one  and  the  same  word  are  marked,  in  the  first 
place,  by  a  varying  modulation  of  the  voice,  according  to  a  four- 
fold method  of  accentuation  ;  in  the  next  place,  and  chiefly  by 
the  written  characters,  which  amount- to  the  prodigious  number 
of  80,000  ;  while  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  do  not  exceed  the 
number  of  800  ;  and  this  Chinese  system  of  writing  is  the  most 
artificial  in  the  whole  world.  An  inference  which  is  not  inva- 
lidated by  the  fact  that,  out  of  that  great  number  of  all  actual 
or  possible  written  characters,  but  a  fourth  part  perhaps  is  really 
in  use,  and  a  still  less  portion  is  necessary  to  be  learned.  As 
the  meaning,  especially  of  more  complex  notions  and  abstract 
ideas,  can  be  fully  fixed  and  accurately  determined  only  by  such 
artificial  ciphers  ;  the  language  is  far  more  dependent  on  these 
written  characters  than  on  living  sound  ;  for  one  and  the  same 
sound  may  often  be  designated  by  160  different  characters,  and 
have  as  many  significations.  It  not  rarely  occurs  that  Chinese, 
when  they  do  not  very  well  understand  each  other  in  conversa- 
tion, have  recourse  to  writing,  and  by  copying  down  these  ci- 
phers are  enabled  to  divine  each  other's  meaning,  and  become 
mutually  intelligible.  To  comprehend  rightly  this  immeasur- 
able chaos  of  originally  symbolic,  but  now  merely  conventional 
signs — in  other  words,  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  though  this 
science  involves  great  and  difficult  problems  even  for  the  most 
practised,  constitutes  the  real  subject  and  purport  of  the  sci^i- 
tific  education  of  a  Chinese.  Indeed  it  furnishes  labour  suffi- 
cient to  fill  up  the  life  of  man,  for  even  the  European  scholars, 
who  have  engaged  in  this  study,  find  it  a  matter  of  no  small 
difficulty  to  devise  a  system  whereby  a  dictionary,  or  rather  a 
systematic  catalogue  of  all  these  written  characters  may  be 
composed,  to  serve  as  a  fit  guide  on  this  ocean  of  Chinese  signs. 
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Bnfc  ira  sbftll  bave  again  occasion  to  xeoor  to  diis  subject;  and 
mdeed  it  is  only  in  connexion  widi  the  peculiar  bearings  of  tha 
Chinese  mind  this  writing  ^pstem  can  be  properly  expiated  and 
understood  in  its  true  meaning,  or  rather  its  meaningless  con- 
itaiietion  and  elaborateness* 

Of  the  external  dyilisation  of  Chin%  we  haare  a  striking  proof 
and  a  standing  monument  in  the  construction  of  so  many  canals 
that  intersect  the  whole  countiy,  and  in  every  thing  connected 
therewith.    As  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  llie  soil  is  produced 

S'  the  many  rivers  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  that  intersect 
e  countnr?  but  which  at  the  same  time  threaten  the  fiat  plains 
with  inundEUion^  it  is  the  first  object  and  most  important  care 
of  government)  to  avert  the  danger  of  such  inundatioos,  to  dis- 
tribute the  fertilising  waters  in  equal  abundance  over  the  whole 
country,  and  thus^  by  means  of  canals,  to  maintain  in  ail  parts 
the  communication  by  water,  which  is  at  the  same  time  of  equal 
benefit  and  importance  to  industry  and  internal  commerce.  In 
no  civilised  state  are  establishments  of  this  land  so  extensively 
di£fuBed  and  brought  to  so  high  a  state  of  perfection  as  in 
China.  The  great  imperial  canal,  which  extends  to  the  length 
of  120  geographical  leagues,  has^  it  is  said,  no  parallel  on  the 
earth.  Although  the  construction  of  canals,  and  all  the  regu- 
lations on  water-carriage  could  have  attained  by  degrees  only 
to  their  present  state  of  perfection,  still  this  alone  would  prove 
Idle  very  early  attention  which  this  people  had  bestowed  on  the 
arts  of  civilised  life.  Mention,  is  ofben  made  of  them  in  iha 
old  Chinese  histories  and  imperial  annals  ;  and  the  canals  of 
China,  like  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  were  ever  the  objects  of  most 
anxious  solicitude  to  the  government.  These  annals,  whenever 
tiiey  have  occasion  to  speak  of  those  great  inundations  and  de- 
structive floods,  which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  Chinese 
history,  invariably  represent  the  attention  bestowed  on  water- 
courses, and  water  regulations^  as  the  most  certain  mark  of  a 
wise,  benevolent,  and  provident  administration.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  neg^t  of  this  most  important  of  administrative  con- 
cerns is  ever  regarded  as  the  proof  of  a  wicked,  reckless;  and 
unfortunate  reign  ;  and  in  these  histories  some  great  calamity, 
or  even  violent  catastrophe,  is  sure  to  follow,  like  a  stroke  of 
divine  vengeance,  on  this  unpardonable  neglect  of  duty.  To- 
gether wit£  the  imperial  canal,  the  great  Chinese  wall,  whidi 
extends  on  die  northern  frontier  of  China  proper,  to  the 
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kngdi  of  150  gooenpiiioal  leagues^  is  anotlier  no  less  impor* 
taut,  aod  still  gfammng  monumeiit  of  iJie  companAively  higib 
aviHsatioiL  wkash  iida  eountiy  had  yerj  earlj  attained.  Such 
'  k  the  height  and  thicknesg  of  this  wali,  that  it  has  heen 
calculated  that  its  cobio  contents  exceed  all  the  mass  of  stone 
Mnployed  in  all  tibe  buildings  in  England  and  Scotland ;  or 
•gain,  that  tihe  same  matnriius  would  serve  to  construct  a  wall 
cf  ordinaFY  hoght  and  moderate  thickness  round  die  whole 
earth.  This  great  wall  of  China  may  be  considered  as  a  ch»« 
mct^risdc,  and  as  it  wwe  a  symbol  of  the  exclusiye  spirit 
and  aversion  to  ereij  thing  foreign  in  person,  manners^ 
Mad  modes  of  tiunking,  whi^  distinguidi  the  Chinese  state. 
This  spirit,  however,  has  been  as  little  able  as  the  great  wall  it- 
self, to  defend  China  agomst  foreign  conquests,  or  eyen  against 
the  introduction  of  foreign  sects.  This  wall,  which  was  built 
about  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  is  an  historical 
monument,  which  furnishes  far  stronger  proof  llian  all  the  du- 
InouB  accounts  of  the  old  annals,  that  even  in  anciait  times, 
and  long  before  liie  conquests  of  the  Monguls,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  dynasty  of  Mantchou  Tartars^  the 
onpire  had  been  often  conquered,  or  at  least  was  constantly 
exposed  to  the  invasions  of  the  Tartar  tribes  of  the  north. 

The  long  succession  of  the  different  native  dynasties  of  China, 
Tchin,  Han,  Tang,  and  Sung,  down  to  the  Monguls,  which  fills 
tile  difinse  annals  of  the  empire,  furnishes  few  important  data 
on  the  inteUectual  progress  of  the  Chinese ;  and  every  tiling  of 
importance  to  the  object  of  our  present  inquiries,  that  can  be 
gathered  out  of  the  mass  of  political  history,  may  be  reduced  to 
8  very  few  plain  fisusts.  The  English  writer,  whom  we  have 
already  cited,  though  otherwise  inclined  to  a  certain  degree  of 
•c^ticism  in  his  views,  fixes  the  commencement  of  the  historical 
history  in  the  ancient  dynasty  of  Chow,  eleven  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  first  fact  of  importance,  as  re- 
gards the  moral  and  intellectual  civilisation  of  China,  is  that 
this  country  was  originally  divided  into  many  small  principali- 
ties, and,  under  petty  sovereigns,  whose  power  was  more  limited, 
enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  liberty  :  and  that  it  was  formed  into 
A  great  and  absolute  monarchy  only  two  hundred  years  before- 
Cmist.  The  general  burning  of  the  books,  of  which  more  par- 
ticular mention  vnll  be  presently  made,  as  well  as  the  erection^ 
of  the  great  wall,  are  attributed  to  the  first  general  Emperor  of 
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all  Chantif  Chi-faoangti ;  in  whose  reigo,  too,  Japan  became  a 
Chinese  colony,  or  received  from  China  a  political  establish-' 
ment.  At  a  still  later  period,  as  in  the  fifth  century  of  our 
era,  and  again  at  the  time  of  the  Mog^  conquest  under  Zanm 
Khan,  Clmia  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  a  northern  and  a 
southern.  But  there  is  another  fact  already  mentioned  that 
throws  still  stronger  light  on  the  high  civilisation  of  China--^it 
is,  that  at  every  period,  when  this  empire  has  been  conquered 
by  the  Mog^  and  Tartars,  the  conquerors,  overcome  in  their 
turn  by  the  ascendency  of  Chinese  civilisation,  have,  within  a 
short  time,  invariably  adopted  the  manners,  laws,  and  even  lan- 
guage of  China,  and  thus  its  institutions  have  remained,  on  the 
whole,  unaltered.  But  here  is  a  circumstance  in  Chinese  his- 
tory particularly  worthy  of  our  attention.  In  no  state  in  the 
world  do  we  see  such  an  entire,  absolute,  and  rigid  monarchical 
unity  as  in  that  of  China,  especially  under  its  ancient  form ; 
although  this  government  is  more  limited  by  laws  and  manners, 
and  is  by  no  means  of  that  arbitrary  and  despotic  character 
which  we  are  wont  to  attribute  to  the  more  modem  Oriental 
states.  In  China,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Indian  religion 
of  Buddha,  there  was  not  even  a  distinct  sacerdotal  class- 
there  is  no  nobility,  no  hereditary  class  with  hereditary  rights — 
education,  and  employment  in  the  service  of  the  state,  form  the 
only  marks  of  distinction ;  and  the  men  of  letters  and  govern- 
ment functionaries  are  blended  together  in  the  single  class  of 
Mandarins  ;  but  the  state  is  all  in  all.  However,  this  absolute 
monarchical  system  has  not  conduced  to  the  peace,  stability, 
and  permanent  prosperity  of  the  state,  for  the  whole  history  of 
China,  from  beginning  to  end,  displays  one  continued  series  of 
seditions,  usmrpations,  anarchy,  changes  of  dynasty,  and  other 
violent  revolutions  and  catastrophes.  This  is  proved  by  the 
bare  statement  of  facts,  though  the  official  language  of  the  im- 
perial annals  ever  concedes  the  final  triumph  to  the  monarchical 
principle. 

The  same  violent  revolutions  occurred  in  the  department  of 
science  and  of  public  doctrines,  as  in  the  instance  already  cited 
of  the  general  burning  of  the  books  by  order  of  the  first  general 
emperor  ;  when  the  men  of  letters,  or  at  least  a  party  of  them, 
were  persecuted,  and  460  followers  of  Confucius  burnt.  This 
act  of  tyranny  undoubtedly  supposes  a  very  violent  contest  be- 
tween factions — an  important  political  struggle  between  hostile 
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sects,  and  a  mighty  revolution  in  the  intellectual  worM.  At 
the  same  time,  too,  a  favourit':  of  this  tyrannical  prince  intro- 
duced a  new  system  of  writing,  which  has  led  to  the  g^atest 
confusion  even  in  subsequent  ages.  Such  an  intellectual  revo- 
lution is  doubtless  evident  on  the  introduction  of  the  Indian 
religion  of  Buddha,  or  Fo  (according  to  the  Chinese  appella- 
tion), which  took  place  precisely  three-and-thirty  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Christianity.  The  conquest  of  China  by  the 
Moguls,  under  Ziug^s  Khan,  occurred  at  the  same  time  that 
their  expeditions  towards  the  opposite  quarter  of  Europe  spread 
terror  and  desolation  over  Russia  and  Poland,  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  Silesia.  This  conquest  produced  a  re**action,  and  a 
popular  revolution,  conducted  by  a  common  citizen  of  China,  by 
name  Chow,  restored  the  empire  ;  this  citizen  afterwards  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  new  Chinese 
dynasty.  The  emperors  of  the  present  dynasty  of  Mantchou 
Tartars,  that  has  now  governed  China  since  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  are  distinguished  for  their  attachment  to  the  old 
customs  and  institutions  of  China,  and  even  to  its  language  and 
science ;  and  their  elevation  to  the  throne  has  given  rise  to 
many  great  scientific  enterprises,  and  has  been  singularly  fa- 
vourable to  the  investigation  of  those  European  scholars  whose 
object  it  is  to  make  us  better  acquainted  with  China.  But  at  the 
moment  I  am  speaking,  a  great  rebellion  has  broken  out  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  opposite  extremity  the 
Christians  are  exposed  to  a  more  than  ordinary  persecution. 

These  few  leading  incidents  in  Chinese  history  may  suffice 
to  make  known  the  principal  epochs  in  the  intellectual  progress 
and  civilisation  of  this  people.  As  the  constitution  and  de- 
velopement  of  the  human  mind  are  in  each  of  those  ancient 
nations  closely  connected  with  the  nature  of  their  language, 
and  even  sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese)  with 
their  system  of  writing,  the  language  of  the  latter  people, 
being,  on  account  of  its  amazing  copiousness,  less  fit  for  con- 
versation than  for  writing,  I  shall  now  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  very  artificial  mode  of  Chinese  writing,  which  is  perfectly 
unique  in  its  kind ;  but  I  shall  confine  my  observations  to  its 
general  character,  and  shall  forbear  entering  into  the  vast 
labyrinth  of  the  80,000  cipher-signs  of  speech,  and  all  the 
problems  and  difficulties  which  they  involve.  The  Chinese 
writing  was  undoubtedly  in  its  origin  symbolical ;  though  the 
rude  marks  of  those  primitive  symbols  can  now  scarcely  be 
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diicemcd  in  the  enigmatical  abbreTiations,  and  in  the  complex 
oombinations  of  the  characters  «t  present  in  use.  It  is  no 
flight  problem^  even  for  the  leamea  of  China,  to  reduce  widk 
any  degree  of  certainty  the  boundless  quantify  of  their  written 
dbaracters  to  their  simple  elements  and  pnmitiye  roots  ;  in 
this,  however,  they  haye  succeeded,  and  have  shown  that  all 
these  elements  are  to  be  found  in  the  214  symbols,  or  keys  of 
writing,  as  they  call  them.  The  Chinese  characters  of  the 
primitiye  affes  comprise  only  such  representations  indicated 
by  a  few  ipde  strokes,  of  those  first  simple  objects  which  sur- 
round man  while  liying  in  the  most  simple  state  of  society — 
Buch  as  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  most  familiar  animals,  the 
eommon  plants,  the  instruments  of  human  labour,  weapons, 
and  the  difierent  parts  of  human  dwellings.  This  is  the  same 
rude  symbolical  writing  which  we  find  among  other  unciyilised 
nations,  the  Americans,  for  example,  and  among  these,  the 
Mexicans  in  particular. 

The  celebrated  French  orientalist,  Abel  Remusat,  who  in 
our  times  has  infused  a  new  life  into  the  study  of  Chinese 
literature,  and  especsally  thrown  on  the  whole  subject  a  mudi 
greater  degree  of  clearness*  than  originally  belonged  to  it,  has, 
m  his  examination  of  this  first  yery  meagre  outline  of  the 
in&nt  ciyilisation  of  China,  iHierein  ne  discoyers  the  then  yery 
oont^racted  circle  of  Chinese  ideas,  passed  many  inteHectual 
obsOTyations,  and  drawn  many  historical  deductions.  And  if, 
as  he  conjectures,  the  discoyery  of  Chinese  writing  must  date 
its  origin  from  four  thousand  years  back,  tins  would  bring  it 
within  three  or  four  generations  from  the  Deluge,  acconHng 
to  yulgar  era-— an  estimate  which  certainly  is  not  exaggerated. 
If  this  European  scholar,  intimately  conyersant  as  he  is  with 
Chinese  antiquities  and  science,  is  at  a  loss  adequately  to 
describe  his  astonishment  at  the  extreme  poverty  of  these 
first  symbols  of  Chinese  writing,  so  no  one,  doubtless,  possesses 
in  a  higher  degree  than  himself  all  the  necessary  attainments 
to  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  immeasurable  distance  between 
ibis  first  extreme  jejuneness  of  ideas,  and  the  boundless' wealtih 
displayed  in  the  later,  artificial,  and  complex  writing  of  the 
Chinese. 

But  when,  among  other  things,  he  calls  our  attention  to  the 
hct  that,  in  this  primitiye  writing,  eren  the  sign  or  i^nnbol  of 
a  priest  is  wanting->a  symbol  which  together  with  the  class 
itself  must  exist  among  the  very  rudest  nations — I  cannot 
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concur  in  the  truth  of  the  remark;  for  he  himself  iidduo6% 
among  other  charactera,  one  which  must  represent  a  magiciaa. 
Now  among  the  heathen  nations  of  the  primitiye  age,  iJ» 
one  personage  was  oertaizxij  identical  with  the  other,  as  ewa, 
among  the  Cainites  was  very  probahly  the  case.  Even  the 
oomhmation  of  several  of  thosesimple  characters,  which  generally 
serves  to  denote  the  more  abstract  ideas,  seems  often,  or  a;t 
least  originally,  not  to  have  been  regulated  by  any  profound 
principle  of  symbolism,  but  to  have  arisen  merely  out  of  the 
vulgar  perceptions  or  impressions  of  everv-day  me.  For  ia- 
stance,  the  character  denoting  happiness  is  composed  of  two 
signs,  of  which  one  represents  an  open  mouth,  and  the  other 
a  hand  full  of  rice,  or  rice  by  itself.  Here  we  see  no  aliuabn 
is  made  to  any  veiy  lofty  or  chimerical  idea  of  hi^piness,  or  to 
any  mystic  or  spiritual  conception  of  the  same  subject ;  but, 
as  this  written-charaoter  well  ^evinces,  the  Qhinese  notion  of 
hapfuaess  is  -simply  represented  by  a  mouth  filled  and  saturated 
with  good  riee.  Anodier  example  of  nearly  the  same  kind  is 
given  by  Remusat  with  something  of  shyness  and  reserve  ;— 
the  character  designsMing  woman,  when  doubled,  signifies 
strife  and  contention,  and  when  tripbd,  immoral  and  disorderly 
conduct.  How  widely  removed  are  all  these  coaneimd  trivial 
combinations  of  ideas  from  an  exquisite  sense— a  deep  sym- 
bolism of  Nature — ^from  those  spiritual  emblems  in  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroplyphics,  so  far  as  they  have  been  deciphered  a 
although  these  emblems  may  have  been,  and  were  in  fust 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  alpnabetic  usage.  In  the  hierogly- 
pfalcs  there  is,  besides  the  hsate  literal  meaning,  a  high  symbo- 
lical inspiration,  like  a  soul  of  lifis — ^like  the  breathing  of  a  high 
in-dwelling  spirit — a  deeply  felt  significanoy — a  lofty  and  beau- 
tiful design  apparent  through  the  dead  character  denotuig  any 
particular  name  or  fact.* 

£ut  independently  of  this  boundless  chaos  of  written-charac- 
ters,  the  Chinese  undoubtedly  possess  a  system  of  scientific 
symbols,  and  symbolical  signs,  which  constitute  the  purport  of 
the  most  ancient  of  their  sacred  books — ^the  I — ^Eing — ^which 
signifies  the  book  of  unity,  or,  as  others  explain  it,  the  book  of 

*  There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  truth  of  these  remarks  respecting 
Chinese  symbols.  For  Instance,  the  idea  of  **  dispersion"  is  expressed 
in  the  Chinese  writing  by  the  sign  of  a  tower.  What  a  beautifnl  and 
ipxQ&mid  aUnsion  to  the  great  events  of  primitive  Imtatj* — Tram, 
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ckanges;  and  either  name  will  a^e  with  the  meaning  of 
those  symhols  which,  when  rightly  understood,  and  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  early  antiquity,  will  appear  to  be  of  a  very  re-^ 
markable  and  scientific  nature.  There  are  only  two  primary 
figures  or  lines,  from  which  proceed  originally  the  four  symbou 
and  the  eight  koua  or  combinations  representing  nature,  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  high  Chinese  philosophy.  These  first  two 
primary  principles  are  a  straight,  unbroken  line,  and  a  line 
broken  or  divided  into  two.  If  these  first  simple  elements  are 
doubled ;  namely — two  straight  lines  put  under  each  other  like 
onr  arithmetical  sign  of  equation,  and  two  broken  or  divided 
hues  also  put  together,  the  difierent  lines  are  formed.  Accord- 
ing as  one  broken  line  occupies  the  upper  or  the  lower  place, 
there  are  two  possible  variations — when  put  together,  there  are 
four  possible  variations ;  and  these  constitute  the  four  symbols. 
But  if  three  Unas  of  these  two  kinds,  the  straight  and  the 
broken,  are  united  or  placed  under  each  other,  so,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  upper,  middle,  or  lower  place  of  either  species 
of  line,  there  are  eight  possible  combinations,  and  these  are  the 
eight  koua,  which,  together  with  the  four  symbols,  refer  to  the 
natural  elements,  and  to  the  primary  principles  of  all  things, 
and  serve  as  the  symbolical  expression,  or  scientific  designation, 
of  these. 

What  is  now  the  real  sense  and  the  proper  signification  of 
those  scientific  primary  lines  among  the  Chinese,  which  exert 
an  influence  over  the  whole  of  their  ancient  literature,  and 
upon  which  they  themselves  have  written  an  incredible  number 
of  learned  commentaries  ?  Leibnitz  supposed  them  to  contain 
a  refierence  to  the  modem  algebraical  discoveries,  and  especially 
to  the  binary  calculation.  Other  writers,  especially  among 
the  English,  drawing  their  observations  more  from  real  life, 
remark,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  ancient  system  of  mystical 
lines  serves  at  present  the  purpose  of  a  sort  of  oracular  play 
of  questions,  like  the  turning  up  of  cards  among  Europeans, 
and  is  converted  to  many  superstitious  uses,  especially  for 
making  pretended  discoveries  in  alchymy,  to  which  the  Chinese  ' 
are  very  much  addicted.  But  this  is  only  an  abuse  of  modem 
times,  which  no  longer  understand  this  primitive  system  of 
symbolical  signs  and  lines.  The  high  antiquity  of  these  lines, 
and  of  the  eight  koua  can  be  the  less  a  matter  of  doubt  as 
even  mythology  has  ascribed  them  to  the  primitive  Patriarch 
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of  the  Chinese — T'ohi,  who  is  represented  as  having  espied 
these  lines  on  the  hack  of  a  tortoise,  and  having  thence 
deduced  the  written  characters,  which  many  of  the  learned 
Chinese  vdsh  to  derive  from  these  eight  koua  or  comhinations 
of  the  first  symholical  lines.  But  the  French  scholar,  whom 
I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  name,  and  who  is 
well  able  to  form  a  competent  opinion  on  the  subject,  is  most 
decidedly  opposed  to  this  Chinese  derivation  of  all  the 
written  characters  from  the  eight  koua  ;  and  it  would  appear, 
indeed,  that  the  latter  differ  totally  from  the  common  system 
of  Chinese  writing,  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  of  a  distinct 
scientific  nature. 

Perhaps  we  may  find  a  natural  explanation  of  the  true, 
and  not  very  hidden  sense  of  these  signs,  by  comparing  the 
fundamental  doctrines  in  the  elder  Greek  philosophy  and 
science  of  nature.  Thus,  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  mention 
is  often  made  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  or  of  unity  and 
duality,  as  the  original  elements  of  nature  and  first  principles 
of  all  existence.  By  thi&'  is  meant  the  doctrine  of  the  first 
opposition,  and  of  the  many  oppositions  derived  from  the 
first ;  and  also  of  the  possible,  and  conceivable,  or  required 
adjustment  and  compromise  between  the  two,  and  of  the  re- 
storation of  the  first  unity  and  eternal  equality  anterior  to  all 
opposition,  and  which  terminates  and  absorbs  in  itself  all 
discord.  Thus  these  eight  koua,  and  mathematical  signs  or 
symbolical  lines  of  ancient  China,  would  comprise  nothine 
more  than  a  dry  outline  of  all  dynamical  speculation  and 
science.  And  it  is  therefore  quite  consistent  that  the  old 
sacred  book  which  contains  these  principles  of  Chinese  science 
should  be  termed  either  the  book  of  unity,  or  the  book 
of  changes  ;  for  doubtless  this  title  refers  to  the  doctiine 
of  an  absolute  unity,  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  all 
things,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  differences,  or  oppositions 
or  dianges  springing  t)ut  of  that  first  unity.  This  doctrine 
of  an  opposition  in  all  things — ^in  thought  as  in  nature 
—will  become  more  apparent  if  we  reflect  on  the  new  and 
brilliant  discoveries  in  natural  philosophy.  For  as  in  this 
science,  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  parts  in  the  chemistry  of 
metals,  or  the  positive  and  negative  end  of  electrical  phe- 
nomena, in  the  attracting  and  repelling  pole  of  magnetism, 
reveal  such  an  opposition  and  dynamic  play  of  living  powers 
in  nature ;   so  m  this  philosophy  of   China,    the    abskact 
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doctrine  of  this  onpodtion  and  djaAinicld  cliangpe  of  existence 
seems  to  be  laid  aown  with  a  sort  of  mathematical  generaiitj, 
as  the  bans  of  all  future  science.  In  our  higher  natural 
philosophy,  indeed,  all  this  has  been  proved  from  facts  and 
experience  ;  and,  besides  this,  dynamic  life  forms  but  the  one 
element,  and  the  one  branch  of  the  science  to  be  acquired  ; 
and  a  philosophy  founded  entirely  on  this  dynamical  law  of 
existence,  without  any  regard  to  the  other  and  higher  principle 
of  internal  experience  and  moral  life,  intellectual  intuition  and 
divine  revelation,  would  be  at  best  a  very  partial  system,  and 
by  no  means  of  general  application  ;  or  if  a  general  application 
of  such  a  system  were  made,  it  must  lead  to  endless  mistakes, 
errors,  and  contradictions.  That  such  a  system  of  dynamical 
speculation  and  science,  if  extended  to  objects  where  it  cannot 
be  corroborated  by  facts — to  all  things  divine  and  human,  real, 
possible,  or  impossible,  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  such  a  chaotic 
confusion  of  ideas  ;  we  have  had  a  memorable  experience  in 
the  German  **  Philosophy  of  Nature  "  of  the  last  generation  ;* 
a  philosophy  which  consisted  in  a  fanciful  play  of  thought  with 
Polarities,  and  oppositions,  and  points  (^  indifference  between 
them,  but  which  hieis  been  long  ajppreciated  in  its  true  worth 
and  real  nature,  and  consigned  to  its  proper  limits. 

Thus  this  outline  of  the  old  Chinese  symbols  of  thought, 
which  have  a  purely  metaphysical  import,  would  lay  before  us 
the  most  recent  error  clothed  in  the  most  antique  form — ^butthe 
Chinese  system  is  in  itself  very  remarkable  and  important.  The 
fundamental  text  of  the  ctld  sacred  book  on  this  doctrine  of 
unity  and  oppositions,  and  which  may  now  be  easily  compre- 
hended, runs  thus,  according  to  Remusat's  'literal  translation  : 
"  The  great  firsi  Principle  has  engendered  or  produced  two 
equations  and  differences,  or  primary  rules  of  existence ;  but 
the  two  primary  rules  or  two  oppositions,  namely  Yn  and  Yang, 
or  repose  and  motion  (the  affirmative  and  negative  as  we  might 
otherwise  caJl  them)  have  produced  four  signs  or  symbols  ;  and 
the  four  symbols  have  produced  the  eight  koua,  or  further 

»  The  author  alludes  to  Schellmg's  philos(^hy,  which  is  called  some-r 
times  the  "  Philosophy  of  Nature,"  aud  sometimes  the  **  Philosophy  of 
Identity.'*  M.  Cuvier,  in  his  masterly  introduction  to  his  great  work 
on  Fossile  Eemains,  mentions  some  of  the  extravagant  theories  hroached 
in  the  department  of  geology  alone  hy  those  Grerman  naturalists,  who 
some  years  ago  attempted  to  apply  to  natural  philosophy,  tiie  metaphy- 
sical system  of  ScheUu^ff* — Trans* 
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oombiaatioitt/'  HMse  ^ght  koim  an  kien  or  eiher,  ]iaa.t» 
pvae  water,  li  or  pure  fire,  tchin  or  thunder,  sinn,  the  ynnd^ 
Jean,  common  water,  ken,  a  mountain,  and  kuen,  the  earth. 

On  this  ancient  basis  of  Chinese  philosophy,  proceeding  from 
indifference  to  differences,  was  afterwards  founded  the  rationalist 
system  of  Lao-tseu,  whose  name  occurs  somewhat  earlier  tfasA 
that  of  Confucius.  The  Taosse,  or  disciples  of  Reascm,  as  tha 
followers  of  this  philosopher  entitle  themsdves,  have  veiy  muoib 
degenerated,  and  have  become  a  complete  athebtical  seeti 
though  the  guilt  of  this  must  be  attributed,  not  to  the  founder^ 
but  to  his  disciples  only.  It  is,  however,  acknowledged  that 
the  atheistical  principles  of  this  dead  science  of  reason,  have 
been  very  widely  diffused  throughout  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
£oT  a  certain  period  were 'almost  generally  prevalent. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  a  certain  dironok>giical 
order,  in  our  investigations  of  the  progressive  development  of 
Chinese  intellect,  I  may  here  observe  tibat,  as  far  as  Europeaii 
veseaxch  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  we  may  distinguish  three 
principal  and  successive  epochs  in  the  history  both  of  the  reli-* 
gion  and  sctonoe  of  China.  The  first  epoch  is  that  of  sacred 
tradition,  and  of  the  old  constitution  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
and  discloses  those  primitive  views,  and  that  piimitive  system 
of  ethics,  on  which  the  empire  was  founded.  The  second,  which 
we  may  fix  about  six  centuries  before  our  era,  is  the  period  of 
scientific  philosophy,  that  pursued  two  opposite  paths  of  inquiry* 
Confucius  applied  his  attention  entirely  to  the  more  practical 
study  of  ethics,  with  which,  indeed,  the  old  constitution,  history, 
and  sacred  traditions  of  the  Chinese  were  very  intimately  con* 
'  nected ;  and  the  pure  morality  of  Confucius,  which  was  the  first 
branch  of  Chinese  philosophy  known  in  Europe,  excited  to  a 
high  degree  the  enthusiasm  of  many  European  scholars,  who, 
by  their  too  exdusive  admiration,  were  prevented  from  forming 
a  right  estimate  of  the  general  character  of  Chinese  philosophy; 

Another  system  of  pUlosophy,  purely  speculative  and  widely 
different  from  the  practical  and  ethical  doctrine  of  Confucius, 
was  the  system  of  Lao-tseu  and  his  school,  whence  issued  the 
above-mentioned  rationalist  sect  of  Taosse  that  has  at  last  fsdlen 
into  athdsm.  As  to  the  question  whether  Lao^tseu  travelled 
into  the  remote  West,  or  in  case  he  came  only  as  far  as  Western 
Asia,  whether  he  derived  his  cnrstem  from  the  Persian  or  Egyp- 
tian doctrines  or  mediately  mm  the  Clreek  philosopl^ — ^thui 
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ooestion  I  shall  not  here  stop  to  discuss  ;  for  the  matter  is  very 
aoubtfiil  in  itself,  and,  were  it  even  proved,  still  all  the  doctrines 
borrowed  from  the  West  were  invested  in  a  form  purely  Chi- 
nese, and  clothed  in  quite  a  native  garb«  Those  signs  in  the 
I— King,  we  have  already  spoken  of,  evidently  comprise  the 
germ  of  such  an  absolute,  negative,  and  consequently  atheistic 
rationalism — a  mechanical  play  of  idle  abstractions.  The  third 
epoch  in  the  progress  of  Chinese  opinions  is  formed  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Indian  religion  of  Buddha  or  of  Fo.  The 
great  revolution  which  had  previously  occurred  in  the  old  doc- 
trines and  manners  of  China,  and  the  ruling  spirit  of  that  false 
and  absolute  rationalism,  had  already  paved  the  way  for  the 
foreign  religion  of  Buddha,  which  of  all  the  Pagan  imitations  of 
truth,  occupies  the  lowest  grade. 

The  old  sacred  traditions  of  the  Chinese  are  not  so  overlaid 
nor  disfigfured  with  fictions,  as  those  of  most  other  Asiatic  na- 
tions ;  those  of  the  Indiana,  for  example,  and  of  the  early  nations 
of  Pagan  Europe ;  but  their  traditions  breathe  the  purer  spirit 
of  genuine  history.  Hence  the  poetry  of  the  Chinese  is  not 
mythological,  like  that  of  other  nations  ;  but  is  either  lyrical 
(as  in  the  Shi — King,  a  book  of  sacred  songps,  composed  or 
compiled  by  Confucius) ;  or  is  entirely  confined  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  real  life,  and  of  the  social  relations  (as  in  the 
modem  tales  and  novels,  several  of  which  have  been  translated 
into  the  European  languages). 

The  old  traditions  of  the  Chinese  have  many  traits  of  a 
kindred  character  with,  or  at  least  of  a  strong  resemblance  to, 
the  Mosaic  revelation,  and  even  to  the  sacred  traditions  of  the 
nations  of  Western  Asia,  particularly  the  Persians  ;  and  in 
these  traditions  we  find  much  that  either  corroborates  the 
testimony  of  Holy  Writ,  or  at  least  affords  matter  for  further 
comparison.  We  have  before  mentioned  the  very  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  Chinese  speak  of  the  great  Flood,  and 
how  their  first  progenitors  struggled  against  the  savage  waters, 
and  how  this  task  was  afterwai^  neglected  by  bad  or  impro- 
vident rulers,  who^  in  consequence  of  tiiis  neglect,  were  brought 
to  ruin. 

I  will  cite  but  one  instance,  where  the  parskllel  is  indeed 
remarkable.  In  the  I — King,  mention  is  made  of  the  fallen 
dragon,  or  of  the  spirit  of  the  dragon  that,  for  his  presumption 
in  wishing  to  ascend  to  heaven,  was  precipitated   into  th0 
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ftbyss  ;  and  ihe  words  in  which  this  event  is  des(iribed  are 
precisely  the  same,  or  at  least  rery  similar,  to  those  wliich  our 
Scriptures  apply  to  the  rehel  angel,  and  the  Persian  hooks  to 
Ahriman.  However  this  dragon  is  whimsically,  we  mighi 
almost  say,  artlessly,  made  the  sacred  symhol  of  the  Chinese 
empire  and  emperor.  The  paternal  power  of  the  latter  is 
unaerstood  in  a  much  too  ahsolute  sense :  not  only  is  the 
emperor  styled  the  lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  even  the 
son  of  God ;  but  his  will  is  revered  as  the  will  of  God,  or 
rather  completely  identified  with  it ;  and  even  the  most  deter« 
mined  eulonsts  of  the  Chinese  constitution  and  manners  cannot 
deny  that  the  monarch  is  almost  the  object  of  a  real  worship. 
Chnstianity  teaches  that  all  power  is  from  God  ;  but  it  does 
not  thereby  declare  that  all  power  is  one  and  the  same  with 
God.  Even  a  dominion  over  nature  and  her  powers  is  ascribed 
to  the  Emperor  of  China,  as  the  illustrious  lord  of  heaven  and 
earth. 

Moreover,  no  hereditary  nobiHty,  no  classes  separated  by 
distinctions  of  birth,  exist  in  this  country,  as  in  India.  Th^ 
emperor,  half  identified  with  the  Deity,  had  alone  the  jnivilege 
in  ancient  times  of  offering  on  the  sacred  heights  the  great 
sacrifice  to  God.  Some  European  writers  have,  from  this 
^rcumstance,  conceived  the  Chinese  constitution  to  be  theo* 
«ratic  ;  but  if  it  be  so,  it  is  only  in  its  outward  form,  or 
original  mould ;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  in  it  any  trace 
of  a  true,  vital  theocracy.  All  that  pomp  of  sacred  ceremony 
and  religious  titles  so  strangely  abused,  forms  a  striking  contrast 
with  rc^  history,  and  with  that  long  succession  of  profligate 
and  unfortunate  reigna  and  perpetual  revolutions  which  fill 
most  of  the  pages  of  the  Chinese  annals.  We  should  err 
greatly  were  we  to  regard  all  these  high  imperial  titles  as  the 
mere  swell  and  exaggeration  of  Eastern  phraseology.  The 
Chinese  speak  of  their  celestial  Empire  of  the  Medium,  as 
they  call  their  country,  in  terms  which  no  European  writer 
would  apply  to  a  Christian  state,  and  such  indeed  os  the 
Scriptures  and  religious  authors  use  in  reference  only  to  the 
kin^om  of  God.  They  cannot  conceive  it  possible  for  the 
earth  to  contain  two  emperors  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and 
own  the  sway  of  more  than  one  such  absolute  lord  and  master. 
Hence  they  look  on  every  solemn  foreign  embassy  as  a  debt  of 
homage;  nor  is  this  sentiment  the  idle  effect  of  vanity,  or 
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Ikncy— it  is  %  6rm  and  aettled  belief,  perfectfy  onnciding  indi 
Ae  whole  STBtein  of  their  religioiis  and  uditicai  doctrinef* 
This  poHtical  idolatiy  of  the  state,  which  toe  Chinese  identi^ 
with  the  emperor's  person,  is  a  pagan  error :  all  esusess,  a£l 
exaggeration  is  sure  to  produce  opposition  and  reaction,  or  a 
tendency  thereto.  Hence  the  pages  of  Chinese  history  present 
\j  the  side  of  this  high  boasted  ideal  of  absolute  power,  as  a 
fearful  concomitant,  and  fitting  commentary^  one  eontinuoua 
series  of  {>olitical  revolutions  and  catastrophes.  Neither  tha 
pure  moruity  of  those  ancient  books  revered  by  the  Chinese  as 
sacred,  whatever  be  the  morality  of  books  in  which  the  principle 
of  rationalism  is  so  exclusively  predominant ;  nor  all  the  high 
refinement  of  philosophic  speculation  in  the  scientific  period 
of  their  history,  have  prevented  this  people  from  falling  int« 
the  grossest  of  idolatries,  and  adopting  a  foreign  superstition, 
which  of  all  false  religions  is  unquestionably  the  most  repre* 
hensible.  Some  persons  have  sought  to  trace  a  certain  rev 
Seml^lance  to  Christianity  in  this  religion  of  Fo,  partly  on 
account  of  some  external  institutions,  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  incarnation,  equally 
perverted  and  misapplied  in  this  superstition,  as  in  the  rival 
mythology  of  Brahma.  The  enemies  of  Christianity,  since 
the  time  of  Voltaire,  have  not  failed,  at  the  name  of  Bonzis* 
to  throw  out  many  malicious  epigrams  against  religion^ 
The  similarity  here  observed  is  not  real,  but  is  that  caricature 
resemblance  the  ape  bears  to  man,  and  which  has  led  many 
naturalists  into  error;  for  the  ape  has  vrith  man  no  real 
afiBnity,  no  true  internal  sympathy  in  his  organic  conformation, 
hut  merely  the  likeness  of  a  spiteful  parody,  such  as  we  may 
suppose  an  evil  spirit  to  have  devised  to  mock  the  image  of 
'God — ^the  masterpiece  of  creation ;  and  indeed  the  frailties 
and  corruption  of  degenerate  men  may  well  give  occasion  to 
'such  a  parody.  We  may  lay  it  dovm  as  a  general  ^prindple 
that  the  greater  the  apparent  resemblance  which  a  false  religion, 
utterly  and  fundamentally  different  in  its  spiritual  character 
and  moral  tendency,  externally  bears  to  tib^  true,  the  more 
reprehensible  will  it  be  in  itself  and  the  greater  its  hostility  to 
the  truth.  An  example  near  at  hand  vrill  place  &e  trulh  of 
this  remark  in  the  clearest  light.  If,  for  instance,  Mahomet, 
instead  of  merely  giving  himself  out  as  a  prophet,  had  declared 
he  was  the  son  of  God,  the  eternal  Word,  the  ineamate  Ddty, 
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lite  true  and  real  Christy  liis  religious  system  would  eerUdnly 
hare  l>een  far  more  adverse  and  repulsive  to  our  feelings  than 
it  now  is,  and  would  have  shocked  alike  every  mind  trained  in 
die  intellectual  discipline  of  Europe,  brought  up  with  Christian 
feelings,  and  even  unconsciously  imbued  with  such.  But  this 
is  precisely  the  characteristic  feature,  the  peculiar  doctrine  of 
the  religion  of  Buddha ;  for  not  only  is  Buddha  himself  wor* 
shipped  as  an  incarnate  divinity,  but  this  prerogative  of  m 
divine  incarnation  has  been  transmitted  to  his  chief  priests 
through  every  generation  ;  and  thus  this  personal  idolatry  has 
ever  been  kept  alive.  In  regard  to  morsds,  too,  a  comparison 
between  the  religion  of  the  Buddhists  and  of  the  Mahometans, 
would  be  equally  disadvantageous  to  the  former.  The  injurious 
influence  which  polygamy,  and  that  degradation  of  the  female 
sex  it  necessarily  involves,  exert  on  the  manners  and  intellectual 
character  of  Mahometan  nations,  has  been  often  observed,  and 
can  never  be  questioned.  But  that  that  other  and  opposite 
abuse  of  marriage,  poly-andry,  which  is  legally  established 
among  the  Buddhist  nations,  is  infinitely  more  repugnant  to, 
.and  destructive  of  morality,  and  more  debasing  to  the  male 
character,  must  be  perceptible  to  the  feelings  of  every  indi- 
vidual, and  can  require  no  comment.  1  do  not  find,  indeed,  in 
the  different  accounts  of  China,  any  mention  made  of  this 
abominalde  practice ;  and  it  is  very  possible  Uiat  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases,  the  good  old  customs  of  the  Chinese  have  had 
the  ascendency,  and  preserved  their  beneficial  influence  :  but 
in  Thibet,  the  chief  seat  of  Buddhism,  in  many  parts  of  India^ 
^d  in  other  countries  where  this  religion  prevails,  the  unna- 
tural custom  exists; 

The  writer*  best  versed  in  the  language  and  writings  of  the 
Buddhist  Moguls  boasts  of  their  superior  humanity  and  mildness 
of  manners,  when  compared  with  the  Mahometan  nations ;  but 
this  observation  must  be  taken  only  in  a  relative  sense,  and  un- 
derstood of  a  mere  outward  polish,  and  superficial  refinement  of 
manner ;  for  history  does  not  show  the  Moguls  to  have  been  at 
all  more  humane  in  their  conduct.  The  indescribable  confusion 
in  the  mythological  system  of  the  Buddhists,  their  innumerable 
books  of  metaphysics,  all  wearisomely  prolix  and  unintelligibly 
according  to  the  explicit  avowal  of  the  critic  just  now  dted, 

*  M.  Abel  Remusat 
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M,  Remusat,  prove  the  essentially  false  direction  of  speoalatioa 
and  philosophy  among  the  Buddhists— a  philosophy  which,  hy 
a  dialectic  or  rather  ideal  course,  has  heen  led  into  a  chaos  of 
void  ahstractions,  and  a  pure  nihilism;  and  more  scientific  ob- 
servers have  ever  judged  it  to  be  an  absolute  system  of  athebm. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Nestorians,  or  other  degenerate 
Christian  sects,  have  exerted  some  influence  on  Buddhism,  and 
co-operated  in  its  further  development; — so  we  may  well 
ima^Lae  that  this  exotic  influence  has  not  tended  to  the  ameli- 
oration or  improvement  of  a  religion  false  in  its  essence,  and 
fundamentally  corrupt ;  but  that  its  vices  and  absurdities  have 
remained  equally  flagrant,  or,  as  it  is  easy  to  suppose,  have  been 
aggravated  in  the  progress  of  time. 

This  religion  of  Fo  must  not  be  considered  as  resem- 
bling Christiamty,  because  its  followers  have  monastic  institu- 
tions, and  make  use  of  a  kind  of  rosary;  but  as  the  political 
idolatry  of  the  Chinese  for  their  state  and  sovereign  is  widely 
different  £rom  the  true  principle  of  Christian  government,  that 
all  power  is  from  God,  so  this  false  religion  of  Buddha  is  fur- 
ther removed  than  any  other  from  Christianity:  it  is  on  the 
Gontraiy  adverse  to  our  religion,  and,  so  far  from  being  half 
similar  to  Christianity,  is  a  decidedly  anti-Christian  creed*. 

We  may  thus  sum  up  the  result  of  our  inquiries  : — among 
the  great  nations  of  primitive  antiquity  who  stood  the  nearest, 

*  No  Grentile  people  preserved  so  long  and  in  such  purity  the  worship  of 
the  true  God  as  the  Chinese.  This  no  doubt  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
secluded  situation  of  the  country— to  the  great  reverence  of  the  Chinese 
for  their  ancestors,  as  well  as  to  the  patriarchal  mildness  of  their  early 
governments;  and,  we  must  add,  to  the  unpoetical  character  of  the 
nation  itself,  which  was  a  safeguard  against  idolatry.  There  is  histo- 
rical evidence  that,  up  to  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  idolatry 
had  made  little  progress  among  this  people.  So  vivid  was  their  ex- 
pectation of  the  Messiah—"  the  Great  Saint  who,  as  Confucius  says, 
was  to  appear  in  the  West" — so  fully  sensible  were  they  not  only  of  the 
place  of  bis  birth,  but  of  the  time  of  his  coming,  that,  about  sixty  years 
after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  they  sent  their  envoys  to  haU  the 
expected  Redeemer.  These  envoys  encountered  on  their  way  the  Mis- 
sionaries of  Buddhism  coming  from  India — the  latter,  announcing  an 
incarnate  God,  were  taken  to  be  the  disciples  of  the  true  Christ, 
and  were  presented  as  such  to  their  countrymen  by  the  deluded  ambas- 
sadors. Thus  was  this  religion  introduced  into  China,  and  thus  did  this 
phantasmagoria  of  Hell  intercept  the  light  of  the  gospel.  So,  not  in  the 
internal  spirit  only,  but  in  the  outward  history  of  Buddliism,  a  demo- 
niacal intent  is  very  visible.— Traiw. 
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or  at  least  Tery  near,  to  the  source  of  sacred  tradition — the 
word  of  primitive  revelation'^the  Chinese  hold  a  very  distin- 
guished f^lace  ;  and  many  passages  in  their  primitive  history, 
many  remarkahle  vestiges  of  eternal  truth — ^the  heritage  of  old 
thoughts-^to  he  found  in  th^r  ancient  classical  works,  prove 
the  originally  high  eminence  of  this  people.  But  at  a  very 
early  period,  their  science  had  taken  a  course  completely  erro- 
neous, and  even  thdr  language  partly  followed  tms  direction, 
or  at  least  assumed  a  very  stiff  and  artificial  character.  .  De- 
scending from  one  degree  of  political  idolatry  to  a  grade  stUl 
lower,  tney  have  at  last  openly  emhraced  a  £Dreign  superstition 
-^a  diaholic  mimicry  of  Cmistianily,  which  emanated  from 
India,  has  made  Thihet  its  principal  seat,  prevails  in  China, 
and,  vridely  diffused  over  the  whole  middle  of  Asia,  reckons  a 
greater  number  of  followers  than  any  other  religion  on  the 
earth. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

Of  the  Institutions  of  the  Indians— the  Brahminical  Caste,  and  the  he- 
reditary Priesthood. — Of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Transmigration  of  Souls, 
considered  as  the  Basis  of  Indian  Ufe,  and  of  Indian  Plulosophy. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  had  attained  lihe  object  of  liis 
most  ardent  desires,  and,  realising  the  &bulou8  expedition  o£ 
Bacchus  and  his  train  of  followers,  had  at  last  reached  India, 
the  Greeks  found  this  yast  region,  even  on  this  side  of  the 
Ganges — (for  that  river,  the  pecidiar  object  of  Alexander's 
ambition,  the  conqueror,  in  despite  of  all  his  efforts,  was 
unable  to  reach) — the  Greeks  found  this  country  extensive, 
fertile,  highly  cultivated,  populous,  and  filled  with  flourishing 
cities,  as  it  was  divided  into  a  number  of  OTeat  and  petty 
kingdoms.  They  found  there  an  hereditary  m vision  of  castes, 
such  as  still  subsists ;  although  they  reckoned  ndl  four,  but 
seven  castes,  a  circumstance,  however,  which,  as  we  shall  see  Later, 
argues  no  essential  difference  in  the  division  of  Indian  classes 
at  that  period.  They  remarked,  also,  that  the  country  was 
divided  into  two  religious  parties  or  sects,  the  Brachmans  and 
the  Samaneans,  By  the  first,  the  Greeks  designated  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  religion  of  Brahma,  as  well  as  of  Vishnoo  and 
Siva,  a  religion  which  still  subsists,  and  is  more  deeply  rooted 
and  more  widely  diffused  and  prevalent  in  India  than  any 
other  religious  system ;  distinguished  as  it  is  by  its  leading 
dogma  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  which  has  exerted  the 
mightiest  influence  on  every  department  of  thought,  on  the 
whole  bearing  of  Indian  philosophy,  and  on  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  Indian  life.  But  by  the  Greek  denomination  of  Sa- 
maneans  we  must  certainly  imderstand  the  Buddhists,  as,  among 
the  rude  nations  of  Central  Asia,  as  in  other  coimtries,  the 
priests  of  the  religion  of  Fo  bear  at  this  day  the  name  of  Scha- 
mans.  These  priests  indeed  appear  to  be  little  better  than 
mere  sorcerers  and  jugglers,  as  are  the  priests  of  all  idolatrous 
nations  that  are  sunk  to  the  lowest  degree  of  barbarism  and 
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mxptn^dosu  The  word  itself  is  pure  Indian,  and  oocnrs  fre^ 
qnentfy  in  the  rdigious  and  metapbysical  treatises  of  that 
people ;  for  oxiginalty,  and  before  it  had  received  sndi  a  mesa 
acceptation  sanong  those  Buddhist  nations,  it  had  q^te  a 
philosophical  sense,  as  it  still  has  in  the  Sanscrit.  This  word 
denotes  that  equability  of  mind,  or  that  deep  internal  equa- 
nimity which,  according  to  the  Indian  philosophy,  must  pre- 
cede,  and  is  indispensably  requisite  to,  iJie  perfect  union  with  the 
€rod*head.  In  general  all  the  names  by  which  Buddha,  the 
priests  of  his  religion,  and  its  important  and  fundamental 
doctrines  are  known,  whether  in  Thibet,  or  among  the  Hon* 
gul  nations,  in  Siam,  in  Pegu,  or  in  Japan—in  general,  we 
say,  all  those  names  are  pure  Indian  words ;  for  the  traditioii 
of  all  those  nations,  with  unanimous  accord,  deduces  the  origin 
of  this  sect  from  India. 

The  name  of  Buddha,  which  the  Chinese  have  changed,  or 
shortened  into  that  of  Fo,  is  rather  an  honorary  app^ation, 
and  IB  expressive  of  the  divine  wisdom  with  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  followers,  he  was  endowed ;  or  idiidi  rather, 
according  to  their  belief,  became  visible  in  his  person.  The 
period  of  his  existence  is  fixed  by  many  at  six  hundred  years, 
by  others  again  at  a  thousand  years,  before  the  Christian  era* 
His  real  and  historical  name  was  Gautama ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  die  same  name  was  borne  by  the  author  of  one  of  the 
principal  philosophical  systems  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Nyaya 
philosophy,  the  leading  principles  of  which  will  be  the  subject 
of  future  consideration,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Indian 
philosophy.  Indeed,  the  dialectic  spirit  which  pervades  the 
Nyaya  philosophy  would  seem  to  be  of  a  kindred  nature  and 
Uke  origin  with  the  confused  metemhysics  of  the  Buddhists. 
But  the  names,  notwithstanding  their  identity,  denote  two 
different  persons  ;  although  even  the  founder  of  the  dialectic 
system^  like  almost  all  o&r  celebrated  names  in  the  ancient 
mstory,  traditions,  and  science  of  the  Indians,  figures  in  the 
diaracter  of  a  mythological  personage.  But  we  must  first 
take  a  view  of  the  state  of  manners,  and  the  state  of  political 
dvilisation,  in  India,  in  order  to  be  able  to  form  a  right  judg- 
ment and  estimate  of  the  intellectual  and  scientific  exertions  of 
Its  inhabitants,  and  of  the  peculiar  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
Indian  opinions. 

By  the  manner  in  which  the  Greek  writers  speak  of  the  two 
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religious  parties,  into  which  Alexander  found  the  country 
.divided,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  Buddhists  at  that 
period  were  far  more  numerous,  and  more  ext^Dnsiyely  diffused 
throughout  India^  than  they  are  at  the  present  day,  and  this 
inference  is  eyen  corroborated  by  many  historical  vouchers  of 
the  Indians  themselves.  Although  the  Buddhists  are  now  but 
An  obscure  sect  of  dissenters  in  the  Western  Peninsula,  they 
•re  still  tolerably  numerous  in  several  of  its  provinces  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  complete  possession  of  the  whole 
Eastern  and  Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  Besides  this  sect,  there 
are  many  other  religious  dissenters  even  in  Hindostan  ;  such 
for  instance,  as  the  sect  of  JamSy  who  steer  a  middle  course 
between  the  followers  of  the  old  and  established  religion  of 
Brahma,  and  the  Buddhists  ;  for,  like  the  latter,  they  reject  the 
Indian  division  and  system  of  castes.  Even  the  established  re-* 
ligion  itself  is  divided  into  three  parties,  which,  though  they  do 
not  form  precisely  separate  sects,  still  are  marked  by  no  incon* 
siderable  differences  in  their  opinions,  views,  and  conduct :  ac- 
cording as  each  of  these  parties  acknowledges  the  supremacy, 
or  renders  a  nearly  exclusive  worship  to  one  or  other  of  the 
three  principal  Hindoo  divinities,  Brahma,  Vishnoo,  and  Siva. 
And,  although  in  the  empire  of  the  great  Mogul,  the  number 
of  the  Mahometan  conquerors,  and  of  those  that  accompanied 
them  into  India,  was  very  small,  compared  with  the  mass  of  the 
native  population,  yet,  aner  the  total  destruction  of  this  empire, 
there  still  remain  several  millions  of  Mahometans  in  the  coimtry* 
Even  the  Persian  language,  or  a  corrupt  dialect  of  it,  which 
these  conquerors  introduc^  is  still  in  many  places  in  use  as  the 
language  of  ordinary  life,  trade,  and  business ;  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Portuguese  in  the  maritime  and  commercial  cities  of 
India,  or  the  Lingua  Franca  in  our  Eastern  factories,  serves  as 
the  usual  and  convenient  medium  of  communication. 

The  Indian  is  not  the  only,  or  exclusively  prevailing,  Ian* 
guage  in  the  whole  peninsula  ;  in  several  provinces,  as  ibr  in- 
stance, on  the  southern  coast,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Ceylon,  quite 
a  different  language  prevails  ;  and  the  old  cultivated  and 
classical  speech  of  India  is  there  unknown.  The  name  of 
Sanscrit,  by  which  the  latter  is  designated,  denotes  a  cultivated 
or  highly-wrought  language  ;  but  the  Pracrit,  which  is  em- 
ployed together  or  alternately  with  the  Sanscrit  in  the  theatri- 
cal pieces  of  the  Indians,  signifies  a  natural  and  artless  speech. 
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and  18  not  so  much  a  distinct  dialect  as  a  softer  pronunciation 
of  the  Sanscrit,  which  smoothes,  suppresses,  or  melts  down  the 
hard  and  crowded  consonants,  and  pays  less  regard  to  the  more 
elaborate  grammatical  forms  of  this  language.  The  Pracrit, 
which  is  used  in  dramatic  pieces,  particularly  in  the  female 
parts,  stands,  from  its  more  simple  grammar,  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  Sanscrit  as  the  softer  Italian  or  Portuguese  does  to  the  old 
Latin,  without  however  the  same  heterogeneous  alloy.  But, 
independently  of  these  variations  in  the  later  and  heautiful 
language  of  Indian  poetry,  the  language  of  that  country  is 
split  and  divided  into  a  number  of  dissimilar  and  widely  dis- 
similar dialects,  such  as  the  Malabar,  for  example ;  and  almost 
in  every  province  the  common  language  undergoes  a  variety  of 
changes;  and  this  is  the  case  even  in  Bengal.  The  countiy  of 
the  Upper  Ganges,  especially  Benares,  is  renowned  for  being 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Sanscrit  tongue, — the  place,  at  leasts 
where  it  is  best  understood,  and  spoken  with  the  greatest  purity* 

Those  languages  which  differ  totally  from  the  Indian,  oelong 
in  part  to  quite  a  different  race  of  men,  mostly,  perhaps  to  the 
Malays:  for,  so  far  is  India  from  being  entirely  peopled  by  one 
single  race  of  inhabitants,  that  we  find  in  several  of  its  pro* 
vinces  tribes  of  an  origin  totally  different  from  that  of  the  Hin- 
doos. This  great  vane^  in  the  whole  life,  manners,  and  poli- 
tical institutions  of  the  Indians,  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  absolute  unity,  and  internal  uniformi^  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire. It  was  perhaps  this  variety  in  the  moral  and  political 
aspect  of  ancient  India,  that  gave  rise  to  the  denomination 
wnicfa  it  has  received  in  the  old  sacred  Median  books  of  Zo- 
roaster, where,  in  the  drst/argardy  or  section  of  the  Vendidat, 
it  is  described  as  the  fifteenth  pure  region  of  the  earth,  created 
by  Ormuzd,  and  designated  by  the  name  of  Hapte  Heando — 
a  name  which  signifies  the  seven  Indias.  ^s  India  is  stiU  split 
into  a  multitude  of  sects  and  religions,  and  divided  into  dif- 
ferent tribes,  speaking  various  languages;  so,  as  Herodotus  long 
ago  observed,  it  has  for  the  most  part  been  ever  composed  of  a 
multitude  of  great  and  petty  states,  although  horn  its  natural 
boundaries  it  might  easily  have  been  formed  into  one  great 
monarchy,  and  i^ally  constitutes  but  one  countiy  in  its  geof 
graphical  circumsciwtion. 

The  historian  of  Lidia  would  have  principaJly  to  speak  of  the 
successes  of  a  Irmg  series  of  fweign  conquerors^  who,  from 
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Alexander  ihe  Great  to  Nadir  Shah,  liave  invaded  this  eaantry 
Ipy  the  north-west  side  from  Persia.  The  Greeks  were  indeed 
Md.  that,  before  Alexander  the  Great,  no  foreign  conqueror  had 
erer  invaded  India ;  and  even  afi;er  this  invasion,  and  on  the 
death  of  Sandracottas,  when  the  Indians  were  liberated  from 
the  transient  donunion  of  the  Greeks,  they  were  for  a  longf 
lapse  of  ages  governed  b v  native  princes ;  and  their  ooantrjr  was 
parcelled  oat  into  a  numoer  of  great  and  petty  kingdoms,  sucH 
as  those  of  Maeadha,  Ayodha,  &c.  It  is  a  striking  incident  in 
the  moral  and  mtellectual  history  of  the  Hindoos,  that  amid  all 
the  revolutions  under  their  ancient  and  native  rulers,  and  amid 
all  the  later  vidssitudes  of  foreign  conquest,  their  peculiar  modes 
of  life  and  their  institution  of  castes  should  have  been  pre- 
served, and,  despite  of  all  the  changes  of  time  and  of  empire, 
should  have  stood  unchanged,  Hke  the  one  surviving  monument 
of  the  primitive  world.  In  the  administration  and  government 
of  this  country,  the  absolute  monarchical  sway  whidi  exists  in 
China,  and  the  unlimited  despotism  of  other  Oriental  countries, 
could  never  be  realised ;  for  that  hereditary  division  of  classes^ 
and  those  hereditary  rights  belonging  to  each,  which,  as  they 
form  a  part  of  the  Indian  constitution,  have  taken  such  de^ 
root  in  the  soil;  and  which,  as  they  rest  on  the  immoveable 
basis  of  ancient  £dth,  have  become,  as  it  were,  the  second 
nature  of  this  people — all  these  present  an  unassailable  rampart, 
which  not  even  a  foreign  conqueror  could  ever  succeed  in  over* 
throwing.  We  can  hence  understand  what  led  the  Greeks  to 
believe  and  assert  that  there  were  republican  states  in  India. 
If  from  prepossessions,  which  were  natural  to  that  people,  they 
asserted  too  much,  or  thought  they  saw  more  than  a  nearer  in- 
vestigation proves  to  be  actually  the  case;  still  their  assertion 
is  not  totally  without  foundation,  for  the  Indian  system  of 
castes  is  in  many  respects  more  favourable  to  institutions  of  a 
republican  nature,  or  at  least  republican  tendency,  than  the  con- 
stitution of  any  other  Asiatic  state.  When  those  modem  writers, 
therefore,  who  were  the  declared  enemies  of  all  hereditary  rank 
and  hereditary  rights,  Sjpoke  with  contempt  and  abhorrence  of 
ihe  Indian  constitution  of  castes,  represented  it  as  the  peculiar 
basis  of  despotismi,  and  even  applied  the  name  of.  caste  as  a 
party- word  to  the  social  relations  of  Europe;  thw  assertions 
were  false,  and  uitterly  opposed  to  histoiy.  The  invectives  of 
these  writess  may  be  easily   accounted  for,  from  thm  very 
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'^mocratic  yiews,  or  rather  from  iheb  doctrine  of  absolute 
equality,  as  this  equaHly  itself  is  ever  the  attendant  of  despotism, 
produees  it,  or  proceeds  from  it,  and  is  one  of  its  most  distino- 
tive  characteiistics.  In  confirmation  of  what  we  have  said,  we 
may  observe,  that  ev^i  at  the  present  day  most  of  the  dties  of 
India  possess  nmnicipaL  institutions,  which  are  much  admired 
by  English  writers,  who  attest  from  thdr  personal  expeiioice 
and  observation,  theb  salutary  influence  on  individual  and  puUic 
prosperity.  In  general  the  English  have  paid  very  gpreat  at- 
tention to  the  jurisprudence  and  civil  legisladon  of  India ;  as 
the  fundamental  principle  of  their  Indian  government  is  to  rule 
that  countty  according  to  its  own  laws,  customs,  and  privileges; 
while,  on  tne  contrary,  the  other  European  powers  that  once 
had  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  India,  formed  alHances  with,  and 
attached  themselves  l^  preference  to,  the  Mahometan  sove- 
rdigns  of  the  country.  By  tins  simple  but  enlightened  prin- 
ciple in  their  Indian  policy  and  administration,  the  Elnglish 
have  obtained  the  ascendency  over  aU  their  rivals  or  opponents, 
and  have  become  complete  masters  of  the  whole  of  tms  splen- 
did region. 

The  scholars  of  Europe  began  their  Indian  researches  by  the 
study  and  translation  of  the  laws  and  jurisprudence  of  the  Hin- 
doos, the  text  as  w6ll  as  commentaries,  and  it  was  only  at  a  later 
period  they  extended  their  inquiries  to  other  subjects.  The 
Indian  jurisprudence  is  undoubtedly  a  standing  proof  and  monu- 
ment of  the  comparatively  high  and  very  ancient  moral  and 
intellectual  refinement  of  that  people;  and  a  more  minute  and 
profound  investigation  of  that  jurisprudence  would  no  doubt 
give  rise  to  many  interesting  points  of  comparison,  and  to  many 
striking  analogies,  partly  with  tiie  old  Athenian,  or  first  Roman 
laws,  partly  witii  tiie  Mosaic  legislation,  and  even  in  some  par- 
ticular points  witii  tiie  Germamc  constitution.  As  the  caste  of 
l^arriors  in  India,  who  constitute  the  class  of  landed  proprietors, 
and  tiie  aristocracy  of  the  comitry,  are  founded  on  exactiy  the 
same  principle  as  the  hereditary  nobility  of  Germany,  it  cannot 
excite  surpnse,  if  we  find  in  India,  not  mdeed  the  daborate  and 
comf^ex  feudality  of  the  Germans,  but  a  more  simple  system  of 
fiefs. 

But,  according  io  the  plan  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves,  in 
the  history  of  all  ancient,  and  especially  of  the  primitive  Asiatic 
Mtitiom,  mt  niatter  of  greatest  moment  flflurt;  be  to  trace  tibtdr 
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intelleetual  progress,  their  scientific  labours,  and  predominant 
opinions ;  all  those  views  of  divine  and  human  things,  that  have 
a  mighty  influence  on  life; and, fiually, the  peculiar  religious 
feelings  and  prindples  of  each  of  those  ancient  nations.  In  the 
second  part  of  this  work,  when  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  the 
progress  of  mankind  in  modem  tunes,  we  may  perhs^s  change  our 
point  of  view,  and  find  it  of  more  importance  to  trace  the  mu- 
tual relations  between  the  external  state  of  society  and  the  in- 
ternal development.of  intellect.  But  in  that  remote  antiquity, 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  primitive  ages,  the  points  of  greatest 
moment,  as  we  have  already  observed,  are  the  intellectvud  cha- 
racter, the  modes  of  thinking,  and  the  religion  of  those  nations. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  dvO  legislation,  and  even  their  political 
constitutions,  however  important,  interesting,  and  instructive 
the  closer  investigation  of  those  subjects  may  be  in  other  re- 
spects, can  occupy  in  this  history  but  a  secondary  place ;  and  it 
will  suffice  for  our  purpose  to  point  out  some  leading  points  of 
legblation  that  serve  as  the  foundation  and  principle  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  those  nations.  In  India  this 
leading  point  is  the  institution  of  castes,  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  all  Indian  life,  and  which  in  its  essential  traits  existed 
in  Egypt.  This  singidar  phenomenon  of  Indian  life  has  even 
some  points  of  connexion  witii  a  capital  article  of  their  creed, 
the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls — a  doctrine  which 
wiU  be  later  the  subject  of  our  inquiries,  and  which  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  place  in  a  nearer  and  clearer  light.  In  showing  the 
influence  of  the  institution  of  castes  on  the  state  of  manners  in 
India,  I  may  observe,  in  tiie  first  place,  that  in  tins  division  of 
the  sodal  ranks  there  is  no  distinct  class  of  slaves  (as  was  indeed 
long  ago  remarked  by  the  Greeks);  that  is  to  say,  no  such  class 
of  bought  slaves — no  men,  the  property  and  mercnandise  of  their 
fellow-men — as  existed  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  as  exigt 
even  at  this  day  among  Mahometan  nations ;  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  negroes,  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  colonial  posses- 
sions of  the  Christian  and  European  states.  The  labouring 
class  of  the  Sudras  is  undoubtedly  not  admitted  to  tiie  high 
privileges  of  the  first  classes,  and  is  in  a  state  of  g^reat  depen** 
dance  upon  these  ;  but  this  very  caste  of  Sudras  has  its  heredi- 
tary and  cleariy  defined  rights.  It  is  only  by  a  crime  that  a 
man  in  India  can  lose  his  caste,  and  the  rights  annexed  to  it. 
These  rights  are  acquired  by  birth ;  except  in  the  instance  of 
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ihe  ofispring  of  unlawful  marriages  between  persons  of  different 
castes.  The  fate  of  these  hapless  wretches  is  indeed  hard,— 
harder,  almost,  than  that  of  real  slaves  among  other  nations. 
Ejected,  exconmiunicated  as  it  were,  loaded  with  malediction, 
thej  are  regarded  as  the  outcasts  of  society,  yea  almost  of 
humanity  itself.  This  terrible  exclusion,  however,  from  the 
ngtkta  of  citizenship  occurs  only  in  certain  clearly  n>ecified 
cases.  There  are  even  some  cases  of  exception  explicitly  laid 
down,  where  a  marriage  with  a  person  of  different  caste  is 
permitted;  or  where,  at  least,  the  only  consequence  to  the 
children  of  such  marriage  is  a  degradation  to  an  inferior  class 
of  society.  But  the  g^eral  rule  is  that  a  lawful  marriage  can 
be  contracted  only  with  a  woman  of  the  same  caste.  Women 
participate  in  all  the  rights  of  their  caste ;  in  the  high  prero'*' 
gatives  of  Brahmins,  if  they  are  of  the  sacerdotal  race  (alinougfa 
diere  are  not  and  never  were  priestesses  among  the  Indians  as 
among  the  other  heathen  nations  of  antiquity);  or  in  the 
privileges  of  nobility,  if  they  belong  to  the  caste  of  the 
Cshatriyas^  These  privileges,  which  Wong  and  are  secured  to 
women,  and  this  participation  in  the  rights  and  advantages  of 
their  respective  classes,  must  tend  mucn  undoubtedly  to  miti- 
gate the  injurious  effects  of  polygamy.  The  latter  custom  has 
ever  prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  in  India;  though  not  to  the 
same  degree  of  licentiousness,  nor  with  the  same  unlimited  and 
despotic  control,  as  in  Mahometan  countries ;  but  a  plurality 
of  wives  is  there  permitted  only  under  certain  conditions,  and 
with  certain  legal  restrictions ;  consequently,  in  that  milder 
form,  under  which  it  existed  of  old  in  the  warm  climes  of  Asia, 
and  according  to  the  patriarchal  simplicity  of  the  yet  thinly 
peopled  world.  The  much  higher  social  rank,  and  better  moral 
condition  of  the  female  sex  in  India,  are  apparent  from  those 
portraits  of  Indian  life  which  are  drawn  in  their  beautiful  works 
of  poetry,  whether  of  a  primitive  or  a  later  date ;  and  from 
that  deep  feeling  of  tenderness,  that  affectionate  re^uxL  and  re- 
verence, with  which  the  character  of  woman  and  her  domestic 
relations  are  invariably  represented.  These  few  examples  suf- 
fice to  show  the  moral  effects  of  the  Indian  division  of  castes ; 
and  wliile  they  serve  to  defend  this  institution  against  a  sweep- 
ing sentence  of  condemnation,  or  the  indiscriminate  censure  of 
too  partial  prejudice,  they  place  the  subject  in  its  true  and 
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fwoper  light,  «mL  pveteai  aiike  the  advantages  and  defects  ok 
the  system* 

From  its  eomiexioa  with  the  general  plan  of  my  work,  I  am 
desirous  of  entering  more  deeply  into  tne  internal  principle  of 
this  singular  division  and  rigid  se^^acatioii  of  the  social  ranks, 
and  into  the  historical  origin  of  this  strange  constitution  of  hu* 
man  society.  When  the  Greeks,  who  accompanied  or  followed 
Alexander  into  India,  numhered  seven  instead  of  four  castes  in 
that  country,  they  did  not  judg^  inaccurately  the  outward  oou- 
dition  of  things ;  but  they  paid  not  sufficient  attrition  to  the 
Indian  notions  of  castes ;  and  their  very  enumeration  of  ihose 
oastes  proves  they  had  mistaken  some  points  of  detail.  In  this 
miumeration  they  assign  the  first  rank  to  Brachmans^  or  wise 
men ;  and  by  the  artisans,  they  no  doubt  understood  the  trad- 
ing and  manufisusturing  class  of  the  Vaisyas.  The  councillors 
and  intendants  of  kings  and  princes  do  not  constitute  a  distinct 
caste,  but  are  mere  officers  and  functionaries ;  who,  if  they  be 
lawyiecs,  belong  to,  aod  must  be  taken  from,  the  caste  of  Brah* 
mins ;  though  the  other  two  upper  castes  are  not  always  rigidly 
excluded  from  these  functions.  The  dass  again  tnat  tends 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  lives  by  the  chue,  fiwms  not  a 
distinct  caste,  but  merely  follows  a  peculiar  kind  of  employ-* 
va&ai.  And  mh&BL  the  Greeks  make  two  oastes  of  the  agri* 
culturists  and  the  warri<Mr8,  they  only  mean  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  labourers  and  the  nmsteis^  or  the  real  proprie« 
tOTs  of  the  soiL  Even  the  name  of  Cshatnyas  adgnifiea 
landed  prc^rietor  ;  and,  as  in  the  old  Germanic  constitution, 
the  axtiere-ban  was  composed  of  landed  proprietors,  and  the 
very  possession  of  itk&  soQ  imposed  on  the  nohility  the  obliga- 
tion of  military  service ;  so,  in  the  Indian  constitution,  the 
two  ideas  of  property  in  land,  and  military  service,  areindisso- 
hibly  connected.  Some  modem  inquirers  have  attached  very 
great  importance  to  the  undoubtedly  wide  and  lemaricable  se- 
paration of  the  fourth  or  mraiial  caste  of  Sudras  from  the  three 
i^per  castes.  They  have  thought  ihey  perceived,  also,  a  very 
great  difference  in  the  bodily  structure  and  general  physiog- 
nomy of  this  fourth  caste  from  those  of  the  others  ;  and  have 
thence  concluded  that  the  caste  of  Sudras  is  descended  from  a 
totally  different  race,  some  primitive  and  barbarous  people  whom 
a  more  civilised  nation,  to  whom  the  three  upper  castes  must 
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hi^e  belonged,  hAie  cctoqueited  and  subdued,  and  degraded  te 
that  menial  condition,  the  lowest  grade  in  the  social  scale — a 
grade  to  which  the  iron  arm  of  law  et&raaJlj  hinds  them  down, 
.This  hypothesis  is  in  itself  not  veij  imprcNbable ;  and  it  may 
be  proved  from  history  that  the  like  has  really  occurred  in  se« 
Teial  Afflatic,  and  even  Etiropean,  coimtiies.  In  the  badc« 
ground  of  old,  mighty  and  civilised  nations,  we  can  afanosi 
always  trace  the  primeval  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who,  dis- 
possessed of  their  territory,  have  been  either  reduced  to  servi- 
tude  by  their  conquerors,  or  have  gradually  been  incorporated 
with  them.  These  primitive  inhabitants,  when  compared  widi 
their  later  and  more  civilised  conquerors,  appear  indeed  in 
general  rude  and  barbarous ;  though  we  £bid  among  them  a 
certain  number  of  ancient  customs  and  arts,  which  by  no 
means  tend  to  confirm  the  notion  of  an  original  and  universal 
savage  state  of  nature.  It  is  possible  that  the  same  circum* 
Stances  have  occurred  in  India  ;  thoi:^h  this  is  by  no  means  a 
necessary  inference,  for  humanity  in  its  progress,  follows  not 
one  uniform  course,  but  pursues  various  and  vddely  di£feremk 
paths  ;  and,  hitherto,  at  least,  no  adequate  historical  proof  has^ 
m  my  opinion,  been  adduced  for  the  reality  of  such  an  ooenr- 
i&ace  in  India,  It  has  also  been  conjectured  that  the  caste  of 
waniors,  or  the  princes  and  ha«ditiuy  nobiKty,  possessed  ori"* 
ginally  gTeater  power  and  influence  ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  d^* 
grees  the  race  of  Brahmins  has  attained  to  that  great  prepon* 
derance  which  it  displays  in  later  times,  and  which  it  even  still 
possesses.  We  find,  indeed,  in  the  old  epic,  mythcdogicaJ,  moA 
historical  poems  of  die  Indums,  many  passages  which  describe 
a  contest  between  these  two  classes,  and  which  represent  the 
deified  heroes  of  India  victoriously  defending  the  vnse  and 
pious  Brahmins  from  the  attacks  of  the  fierce  and  presumptu- 
ous Cdiatriyas.  This  account,  however,  is  suso^tUile  of  ano- 
ther inteipretation,  and  should  not  be  taken  exeliMively  in  this 
political  sense.  That  in  the  brilliant  period  of  their  ancient 
and  national  dynasties  and  governments,  the  prinees  and  war- 
like nobility  possessed  greats  weight  and  importance  than  at 
present,  is  quite  in  the  nature  of  tmngs,  and  appears  indeed  to 
nave  been  undoubtedly  the  case.  From  many  indications  in 
die  old  Indian  traditions  and  histories,  it  would  appear  that  the 
caste  of  Cshatriyas  was  partially,  at  least,  of  for^gn  extraction  ; 
while  tbose  traditionary  accounts  constantly  represent  the  caste 
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of  Brahmins  as  the  highest  class,  and  nohler  part,  nay,  the 
comer-stone  of  the  whole  communitj. 

The  origin  of  an  hereditary  caste  of  warriors,  when  consi- 
dered in  itself,  may  be  easily  accowited  for,  and  it  is  no  wise 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  thmgs  that,  even  in  a  state  of  society 
where  legal  rights  are  yet  undefined,  the  son,  especially  the 
eldest,  should  govern  and  administer  the  territory  or  property 
which  his  deceased  father  possessed,  and  even  in  those  cases 
where  it  was  necessary,  should  take  possession,  administer,  and 
defend  this  property  by  open  force  and  the  aid  of  his  depend-^ 
ents. 

But  afterwards,  when  the  social  relations  became  more 
clearly  fixed  by  law,  and  an  union  on  a  larger  scale  was  formed 
by  a  general  league,  as  the  duties  of  military  service  were  an- 
nexed to  the  soil,  so  the  right  to  the  soil  was  again  determined 
by,  and  depended  on,  military  service ;  now,  in  that  primitive 
period  of  history,  such  a  political  union  might  have  been  formed 
by  a  common  subordination  to  a  liigher  power,  or  by  a  confe* 
deracy  between  several  potentates ;  and  this  has  really  been 
the  origin  of  an  hereditary  landed  nobility  in  many  coun* 
tries. 

The  hereditary  continuance  or  transmission  of  arts  and 
trades,  whereby  tne  son  pursues  the  occupation  of  the  father, 
and  learns  and  applies  wnat  the  latter  has  discovered,  has  no- 
thing singular  in  itself  and  appears  indeed  to  contain  its  own 
explanation.  But  it  is  not  easy,  or  at  least  equally  so,  to  ac- 
count for  the  exclusive  distribution  and  the  exact  and  rigid 
separation  of  castes,  particularly  by  any  religious  motives  and 
principles,  which  are,  however,  indubitably  connected  with  this 
mstitution.  Still  less  can  we  understand  the  existence  of  a 
great  hereditary  class  of  priests,  eternally  divided  from  the  rest 
of  the  community,  such  as  existed  botn  in  India  and  Egypt* 
To  comprehend  this  strange  phenomenon,  we  must  endeavour 
to  discover  its  origin,  and  trace  it  back,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to 
the  primitive  ages  of  the  world.  If,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I 
have  used  the  expression,  "  a  class  of  hereditary  priestSy'  I 
ought  to  add,  in  order  to  explain  my  meaning  more  clearly, 
that  the  word  priests  must  not  be  taken  in  that  limited  sense 
which  antiquity  attached  to  it ;  that  the  Brahmins  are  not 
merely  confinea  to  the  functions  of  prayer,  but  are  strictly  and 
eminently  theologians,  since  they  alone  are  permitted  to  read 
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and  interpret  the  Vedas,  wliile  the  other  castes  can  read  only 
with  their  sanction  such  passages  of  those  sacred  writings  as 
are  adapted  to  their  circumstances,  and  the  fourth  caste  are 
entirely  prohibited  from  hearing  any  portion  of  them.  The 
Brahmins  are  also  the  lawyers  and  physicians  of  India,  and 
hence  the  Greeks  did  not  designate  them  erroneously,whenthey 
tenned  them  the  caste  of  philosophers. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  Mosaic 
narrative, — ^that  firat  monument  of  all  history,  (which  a  very 
intellectual  German  writer  has  called  the  primitive  document  of 
tlie  human  race,  and  which  it  indeed  is  even  in  a  mere  histo- 
rical sense,  and  in  the  literal  acceptation  of  the  word)— that  the 
Mosaic  narrative,  we  say,  ascribes  to  the  Cainites  the  origm  of 
hereditary  arts  and  trades.  And  there  are  two  which  are  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  remark,  and  to  which  I  drew  your  attention 
«— the  knowledge  of  metals,  and  the  art  of  music.  I  used  the 
general  expression,  the  knowledge  of  metals,  because  in  the 
primitive  ages  of  the  world,  the  art  of  working  mines,  or  of  ex- 
ploring and  extracting  metals  from  the  earth,  was  essentially 
connected  with  the  art  of  preparing  and  polishing  them ;  and 
this  knowledge  of  metals  was  very  instrumental  in  forwarding 
the  infant  civilisation  of  the  primitive  world,  as  the  art  of 
working  and  polishing  them  has  ever  contributed  to  the  refine- 
ment of  mai^dnd.  By  the  music  of  the  Cainites,  I  said  we 
were  not  to  understand  our  own  more  elaborate  and  sublime 
system  of  melody.  This  art  was  chiefly  consecrated,  in  those 
ancient  limes,  to  the  uses  of  divine  service;  still  older,  per- 
haps, was  the  medicinal,  or  rather  the  magical,  use  and  in- 
fluence of  music  This  is  at  least  indicated  by  the  tradition 
fmd  mythology  of  all  nations;  and  such  a  supposition  is 
quite  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  those  early  ages ;  and  I 
would  here  remind  you  that,  in  the  primitive  symbolical 
writing  of  the  Chinese,  the  sig^  of  a  magician  represents 
also  a  priest  —  a  character  which,  as  Remusat  has  observed, 
is  not  to  be  foimd  in  the  narrow  circle  of  their  symbols.  I 
added,  that  the  existence  of  an  hereditary  caste  of  warriors 
among  the  Caimtes  was  possible,  and  even  probable;  though 
not  so,  in  my  opinion,  uie  existence  of  an  hereditary  sac^rdo-^ 
tal  caste.  But  though  such  an  institution  did  not  emanate 
from,  the  Cainites,  it  may  at  least  have  been  occasioned  by 
them.     As  I  said  before,  the  Mosiuc  history  represents  the  vast^ 
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boundlefls,  prodigioai  coiTuption  of  the  woriil  in  the  age  imine^ 
diately  preceding  the  deluge,  as  jntxluoed  solely  by  &e  union 
ci  the  better  and  godly  portion  of  mankind  with  the  lawless 
descendants  of  Cain.  Thus  this  would  suppose  a  certain  dread 
and  apprehension  of  any  alHance  and  intercourse  with  a  race 
laden  with  malediction,  and  pregnant  with  calamity.  And 
may  not  this  yery  circumstance  have  given  rise  to  the  establish- 
vient  of  a  distinctity  separate  and  hereditary  class,  not  of  priests 
in  the  later  sigoincation  of  that  word,  but  of  men  chosen  and 
•onsecrated  by  God,  and  entirely  devoted  to  his  service  ?  and, 
consequently,  is  it  not  among  the  later  Sethites,  we  must  look 
for  the  origm  oi  this  institution  ? 

We  should  trane^rt  ourselves  in  imagination  to  the  age  of 
the  patriarchs,  and  then  consider  that,  with  the  high  powers 
which  thdy  still  possessed,  they  must  have  watched  with  the 
most  jealous  and  far-sighted  solicitude  over  the  f^te  of  their 
posterity,  in  order  to  preserve  them  in  thdr  origioal  purity  and 
high  hereditary  digfnity.  The  Indian  traditions  acknowledge 
and  revere  the  succession  of  the  first  ancestors  of  mankind,  or  tne 
holy  patriarchs  of  the  primitive  world,  under  the  name  of  the 
seven  great  Mishis,  or  sages  of  hoaiy  antiquity ;  though  they 
invest  their  histoiy  with  a  cloud  of  fictions.  They  place  all  these 
patriarchs  in  the  primitive  world,  and  assign  them  to  the  race 
of  Brahmins  ;  ~a  circumstance  which  cannot  here  appear  un^ 
fitting.  It  has  been  often  observed  that  the  Indians  nave  no 
yegnlar  histories,  no  works  of  real  historical  science ;  and  the 
season  is  that  with  them  the  sense  of  the  primitive  world  is  still 
firesh  and  lively,  and  that  not  only  do  they  clothe  their  ideas  in 
a  poetical  garb,  but  all  their  conceptions  of  human  affiurs  and 
events  are  exclusively  mythological ;  so  that  all  the  real  events 
of  later  historical  times  are  absorbed  in  the  element  of  mythology^ 
or  at  least  strongly  tinged  with  its  colours.  It  is  in  the  same 
way,  the  panegyrists  of  the  Chinese  language  remark  that  thd 
almost,  total  alisence  of  grammar  in  that  language,  among  d 
people  of  such  highly  cultivated  intellect,  sho^d  not  be  taken 
merely  to  denote  the  poverty  and  jejuneness  of  the  infancy  of 
speedbi,  as  this  in  a  great  measure  originated  in  the  fact  that 
the  profound  primitive  emotions,  which  gave  birth  to  those  first' 
Imguages,  were  too  absorbed  in  the  subject  of  their  contem- 
piatUm,  too  much  bent  on  giving  utterance  to  the  most  effec* 
t^e  woid,  or  expressing  themselves  witii  the  most  condensed^ 
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bravit^y  to  perpkK  or  trouble  themselves  wilb  ni^ei  dSatinetioiia^ 

and  minar  and  ofW  superfluous  rules. 

The  providential  care  of  these  first  patriarchs  fi«r  the  pre- 
servation and  prosperity  of  their  offspring  and  race  is  evinced 
in  those  patriitfchal  scenes  described  not  only  in  the  Sagas  o£ 
other  primitive  nations,  but  also  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Hebrews;  and  where  the  hoary  grandaire  imparts  and  transmits 
to  his  sons  and  grandsons,  the  power  of  his  benediction,  which  waa 
not  a  mere  empty  form  of  words,  as  the  special  inheritance  of  eadu 
We  see,  too,  tha^  after  assigning  the  first  rank  to  the  eldest  son,  or 
to'  some  fiivourite  child,  perhaps,  originally  chosen  and  pre* 
ferred  by  God,  the  venerable  patriar^  utters  some  words  o£ 
warning  which  the  succeeding  history  but  too  well  justifies; 
or  darkly  indicates  a  deep  presentiment  of  some  great  impend-^ 
ing  calamity.  But  there  is,  in  particular,  a  passage  relative  to 
the  first  great  progenitor  of  mankind  which  deserves  to  be  here 
noticed.  When  ^e  calamitous  epoch  of  the  first  fraternal  con- 
teat,  and  the  first  fiital  fratricide  had  elapsed,  it  is  said  in  Holy 
Writ;  ^'  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  after  his  imager 
and  called  his  name  Seth."  The  first  thing  that  must  stnke 
us  in  this  passage  is  the  great  and  humiliating  inferiority  which 
it  involves.  Adam  was  created  after  the  likeness  of  Almighty 
God ;  but  Seth  is  begotten  after  the  likeness  of  Adam.  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  from  the  peculiar  style  and  manner  o£ 
^oly  Writ,  a  very  high  pre-eminence  was  here  conferred  oq 
8eth»  For  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  seen  that  the  patrL. 
webs  were  wont  to  impart  their  blessings  to  their  sons  andtheiv 
voeterity,  Adam  granted  and  communicated  to  Seth,  as  to  hi^ 
first-born  in  this  second  commencement  of  the  human  race^  and 
at  Us  inheritance  and  exclusive  birthright,  all  those  p»reroea- 
tives  and  high  gifts  and  powers,  which  he  himself  had  origioallv 
Deceived  from  his  Creator,  and  which,  on  his  reconciliation  with 
bis  God,  he  had  once  more  obtained.  Nothing  similar  is  saiil 
0f  the  other  sons  and  daughters  afterwards  batten  by  Adam, 
and  through  whom  other  nations  have  derived  their  descent 
£rom  the  common  parent.  This  circumstance  confirms  and 
explains  that  high  pre-eminence  which,  according  to  sacred 
tradition,  was  conferred  on  the  race  of  Seth.  As  to  the  high 
powers  which  the  father  of  mankind  had  preserved  after  his  faU, 
or  had  a  second  time  received,  we  may  well  suppose  that,  after 
the  crime  and  flight  of  Cain,  he  would  endeavour  to  retrieve 
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luB  errors  by  the  establishment  of  the  better  race  of  Seth,  and 
by  a  consequent  renovation  of  humanity.  This  is  not  a  mere 
arbitrary  supposition,  for  it  is  expressly  said  in  Holy  Writ  that 
the  first  man,  ordained  to  be  ^^  the  father  of  the  whole  earth,** 
(as  he  is  there  called)  became  on  his  reconciliation  with  hia 
Maker,  the  wisest  of  all  men,  and,  according  to  tradition,  the 
greatest  of  prophets,  who,  in  his  far-reaching  ken,  foresaw  the 
destinies  of  all  mankind,  in  all  successive  ages  down  to  the  end 
oCthe  world.  All  this  must  be  taken  in  a  strict  historical  sense, 
for  the  moral  interpretation  we  abandon  to  others.  The  pre- 
eminence of  the  Sethites,  chosen  by  God,  and  entirely  devoted 
to  his  service,  must  be  received  as  an  undoubted  historical  fact,  to 
which  we  find  many  pointed  allusions  even  in  the  traditions  of  the 
other  Asiatic  nations.  Nay »the  hostility  between  the  Sethites  and 
Cainites,  and  the  mutual  relations  of  these  two  races,  form  the 
chief  clue  to  the  histoiy  of  the  primitive  world,  and  even  of 
many  particular  nations  of  antiquity.  That,  after  the  violent 
but  transient  interruption  occasioned  by  the  delug^e,  the  re* 
membrance  of  many  things  might  revive,  and  the  same  or  a 
similar  hostility  between  the  two  races  which  had  existed  in  the 
ante-diluvian  world,  might  be  a  second  time  displayed,  is  % 
matter  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  examine  anyfurther.  Equally 
needless  would  it  be  to  show  that,  in  the  increasing  deflpeneraey 
of  man,  eveiy  thing  was  soon  more  and  more  disfigured  and  de« 
ranged,  and  finally  became  for  the  most  part  undisting^habk^ 
^1  it  was  afterwards  a  problem  for  the  historical  inquirer  to 
l^uoe  to  the  simple  elements  of  their  origin  the  greatest,  most 
extraordinaiy,  and  most  remarkable  phenomena  which  still  re* 
mained,  or  were  remembered,  of  the  primitive  ages. 

If  I  think  it  not  impossible  that  tne  Indian  oonstatutiQii  at 
castes,  and  its  most  unportant  branch,  the  Brahminical  daie 
«-*that  is  to  say,  the  moral  and  general  conception  of  tluB  an- 
cieDt  institution,  may  be  connected  with  the  Scriptural  historf 
and  the  sacred  tradition  respecting  the  race  of  Sedi ;  I  musft 
observe  that  to  this  hypothesis  an  objection  can  no  more  be 
taken  from  the  present  character  and  moral  conditkm  of  tihe 
Brahmins,  than  we  can  estimate  the  high  giflbs,  the  great  men, 
and  the  mighty  prophets,  that  the  Almighty  once  aooorded  to 
tile  Jewish  nation,  or  such  noble  natures  as  those  <^  Moset 
and  Elias,  by  the  present  fidlen  state  of  that  dispersed  people. 

These 'remarks  may  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  most 
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important  feature  in  Indian  society.  Before  I  attempt  to 
e^camine  the  second  great  cbaracteristic  of  this  people — the 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  a  principle  which,  if  it 
has  not  produced,  has  at  least  g^ven  the  peculiar  hent  to  their 
whole  philosophy  ,  I  wish  to  take  a  general  ^iew  of  polytheism, 
particularly  as  our  notions  of  it,  chiefly  derived  from  the 
Greeks,  are  hy  no  means  perfectly  applicable  to  the  primitive 
nations  of  Asia. 

We  are  wont  to  regard  the  Grecian  mythology,  and  its 
many-coloured  world  of  fables,  only  as  the  beautiful  effusion  of 
poetry,  or  a  playful  creation  of  fancy ;  and  we  never  think  of 
inquiring  deeply  or  minutely  into  its  details,  or  of  examining  its 
moral  import  and  influence.  It  is  the  more  natural  that  the 
mythology  of  the  Greeks  should  produce  this  impression  on  our 
mmds,  and  that  we  should  regard  it  in  this  light,  as  all  the 
higher  ideas  and  severer  doctrines  oo  the  God-head,  its  sovereign 
nature  and  infinite  might,  on  the  Eternal  Wisdom  and  Provi/ience 
that  conducts  and  directs  all  things  to  their  proper  end,  on  the 
Infinite  Mind  and  Supreme  Intelligence  that  created  all  things, 
and  that  is  raised  far  above  external  nature  ;  all  these  higher 
ideas  and  severer  doctrines  have  been  expounded  more  or  less 
perfectly  by  Pythagoras,  or  by  Anaxagoras  and  Socrates  ;  and 
nave  been  develop^  indie  most  beaut£il  and  lununous  manner 
by  Plato  and  the  philosophers  that  followed  him.  But  all  this 
did  not  pass  into  the  popular  religion  of  the  Greeks,  and  it 
i^mained  fer  the  most  part  a  stranger  to  these  exalted  doc* 
trines ;  and,  though  we  find  in  this  m3rtholog^  many  things 
capable  of  a  deeper  import  and  more  spiritual  signification,  yet 
they  appear  but  as  rare  vestiges  of  ancient  truth — vague  pre* 
sentiments — fugitive  tones — momentary  flashes,  revealing  a 
bdief  in  a  supreme  Being,  an  almighty  Creator  of  the  universe, 
and  the  common  Father  of  mankind. 

But  it  is  far  otherwise  in  the  Indian  mythology.  There, 
maoad  a  sensual  idolatry  of  nature  more  passionate  and  enthu- 
mstic  still  than  that  of  the  Greeks,  amid  pagan  fictions  and 
iKmceptkms  far  more  gigantic  than  those  of  the  latter,  we  find 
afanost  all  the  truths  of  natural  theology,  not  indeed  without  a 
oonsidenible  admixture  of  error,  .expressed  with  the  utmost 
earnestness  and  dignity.  We  meet  too,  in  this  mythology, 
with  the  most  rigidfy  scientific  and  metaphysical  notions  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  his  attributes  and  his  relations ;  and  it  is  the 
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peculiar  dialraeter  of  the  Indian  mythology  to  combine  a 
gigantic  wildness  of  fuitasyy  and  a  bomidless  enthusiasm  for 
nature,  with  a  deep  mystical  import,  and  a  profomid  philosophic 
sense.  If  the  Pyuiagoreans  had  sncceeded  in  the  design,  which 
they  in  all  probability  entertained,  of  rendering  their  lofby 
.notions  on  the  Deity  and  on  man,  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  the  invisible  world,  more  generally  prevalent,  and  of 
introducing  these  ideas  into  the  popular  religion  ;  as  it  was  not 
their  intention  entirely  to  reject  the  vulgar  creed,  but  only  to 
mould  it  to  their  own  principles,  and  impart  to  it  a  higher  and 
more  spiritual  sense  (an  attempt  which  was  afterwards  made  by 
the  New  Platonists  and  the  Emperor  Julian,  out  of  hatred  to 
Chiistianity,  though,  as  the  time  had  then  long  gone  by,  their 
enterprise  was  attended  with  no  permanent  efiects) ;  if  the  I^-- 
thagoreans,  we  say,  had  succeeded  in  their  design,  the  Greek 
mythology  might  then  have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the 
Indian,  and  we  might  have  instituted  a  comparison  between  the 
two.  In  the  Indian  mythology  this  strange  combination,  this 
inconsistent  junction  of  the  subHmest  truth  with  the  most 
sensual  error,  of  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  fiction  with 
the  most  abstract  metaj^ysics,  and  even  the  purest  natural 
theology  (if  we  may  thus  call  the  divine  Revelation  of  the 
primitive  world);  mis  strange  combination,  we  say,  has  not 
been  the  effect  of  artful  interpolation,  but  the  fruit  of  native 
growth  and  of  earliest  development. 

We  must  now  be  on  our  guard  not  to  admit  too  lightly  o^ 
too  quickly  the  coincidence  of  certain  symbols  and  conceptions 
of  mythology  with  truths  and  doctrines  familiar  to  oursielves. 
How  much,  for  instance,  would  a  man  err,  who  wonH  suppose 
that  thei«  was  any  analogy  in  the  Indian  symbol  and  notion  of 
Trimurtiy  or  the  divine  l^iad,  I  do  not  sajr  with  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  with  the  opimon  of  ^ther  of  th^ 
Platonic  .schools  on  tiie  triple  essence  or  the  triple  Persomdity 
of  the  one  God.  In  thia  symbol  the  heads  of  ihe  thre^ 
principal  Hindoo  divinities,  Brahma,  Vishnoo,  and  Siva,  the 
Gods  of  creation,  preservation,  and  destruetioii,  are  united  id 
one  figure,  and  this  union  undoubtedly  indicates  the  primary 
energy  common  to  all  threes  If  we  eramine  eac^  in  particular, 
we  flhall  see  that  the  attributes  asngned  to  Brahma,  and  the 
expressions  usually  applied  to  his  person,  when  divested  of  thei^ 
poetical  garb  and  mythic  accompaniments,  may  olWn,  almost 
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liiseraHy,  tad  ia  stnct  truih,  be  referred  to  the  Dmiy.  The 
all-peryading  and  sdf-transformiiig  Vishnoo  is  much  moie  the 
wonderful  Prometheus  of  nature,  Sum  a  real  and  w^- defined 
divmity.  The  third  in  this  divine  Triad,  the  formidable  and 
destTuctiye  Siva,  has  but  a  very  remote  analogy  with  the  Deity 
that  judges  and  chastises  the  world  according  to  justice.  This 
God  of  destruction,  whose  worshippers  appear  to  have  been 
formerly  the  most  numerous  in  India,  as  those  of  Vishnoo  are 
at  the  present  day  ;  this  God  of  destruction,  with  his  serpents 
and  bracelets  of  human  skulls,  i^pears  evidently  to  be  that 
demon  of  corruption  who  brought  death  into  aU  creation,  and 
who  here,  whunacally  and  inconsistently  enough,  has  been 
introduced  into  the  symbol,  and  made  a  pftrt  of  the  Deity 
itsel£  This  union  or  confusioa  of  Eternal  Perfection  with  the 
Evil  Principle  is  made  in  another  way  by  the  Indian  philoso- 
phers ;  as  some  of  them  explain  the  doctrine  of  Trimurti,  or 
the  divine  Triad,  by  reference  to  the  TVot^rtniyan,  or  the  three 
guaUiies.  These  three  different  r^ons,  or  degrees,  into 
which,  according  to  the  Indian  doctrine^  all  existence  is  divide^ 
are  the  pure  world  of  eternal  truth  or  of  lights  the  middle 
region  of  vain  appearance  and  illusion,  and  the  abyss  of 
darkness.  However,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  Indians  do 
not  express  the  pure  and  metaphysical  idea  of  the  Supreme 
Being  by  ^ther  of  the  names  of  the  two  last  mentioned 
popular  cuvinities ;  nor  do  they  even  denote  this  idea  by  the 
name  of  Brahma,  the  first  person  of  their  trinity,  but  by  the 
word   Brahm,  a  neuter  noun,  which  signifies  we   Supreme 


.  As  there  were  now  two  conflicting  elements  in  the  breast  of 
pian — the  old  inheritance  or  original  dowry  of  truth,  which 
God  had  imparted  to  him  in  the  primitive  revelation ;  and  error^ 
9r  the  fomuhtion  for  onror  in  lus  degraded  sense  and  spirit  now 
turned  from  God  to  nature — ^how  easily  must  error  have  sprunff 
yp,  when  the  precious  gem  of  divine  truth  was  no  longer  giuunded 
mth  jealous  care,  nor  preserved  in  its  pristine  purity;  how 
much  must  truth  have  been  obscured,  as  error  advanced  in  all 
its  formidable  mighty  and  in  all  its  power  of  seduction;  and  how 
soon  must  not  £is  have  haf^pened  among  a  people,  like  the 
Indians^  with  whom  imagination  and  a  very  deep,  but  still 
%ansual,  feeling  for  nature^  were  so  predominant ! — It  was  thus 
%  wild  enthuoasm,  and  a  seosual  idolatry  of  nature,   generally 
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superseded  the  simple  worship  of  Ahnighty  God^  and  set  aside 
or  disfigured  the  pure  belief  in  the  eternal  uncreated  Spirit. 
The  great  powers  and  elements  of  nature,  and  the  vital  piinci^e 
of  production  and  procreation  through  all  generations,  then 
the  celestial  spirits,  or  the  heayenly  host  (to  speak  the  language 
of  antiquity),  the  luminous  choir  of  stars,  which  the  whole 
ancient  world  regarded  not  as  mere  globes  of  light  or  bodies 
of  fire,  but  as  ammated  substances  ;  next  the  Genii  and  tutelar 
spirits,  and  even  the  souls  of  the  dead,  received  now  divine 
worship  ;  and  men,  instead  of  honouring  the  Creator  in  these, 
and  of  regarding  these  in  reference  to  their  Creator,  considered 
them  as  gods.  Such  is,  when  we  have  once  supposed  that 
man  had  turned  away  from  God  to  nature, — such  is  the  natural 
origin  of  polytheism,  which  in  every  nation  assumed  a  different 
form  according  to  the  peculiar  modes  of  life,  and  the  prevailing 
principles  of  life,  in  each. 

Among  the  Indians  this  ruling  principle  of  existence  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  which  appears  indeed  to 
be  the  most  characteristic  of  all  their  opinions,  and  was  by  its 
influence  on  real  life,  by  far  the  most  important.  We  must  in 
the  first  place  rememW,  and  keep  well  in  our  minds,  that 
among  those  nations  of  primitive  antiquity,  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  was  not  a  mere  probable  hypothesis, 
which,  as  with  many  modems,  needs  laborious  resesffches  and 
diffuse  argumentations  in  ordier  to  produce  conviction  on  the 
mind.  Nay,  we  can  hardly  give  the  name  of  faith  to  this  pit* 
mitive  conception;  for  it  was  a  Kvely  certainty,  like  the  feefinjB^ 
of  one's  own  being,  and  of  what  is  actually  present ;  and  this 
iirm  belief  in  a  future  existence  exerted  its  inflaenee  on  all  sub* 
luoary  affairs,  and  was  often  the  motive  of  mightier  deeds 
and  enterprises  than  any  mere  earthly  interest  could  inspire. 
I  said  above  that  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  watf 
not  unconnected  with  the  Indian  system  of  castes ;  fcnrthe  most 
honourable  appellation  of  a  Brahmin  is  Tvija^  that  b  to  say,  a 
second  time  bom,  or  regenerated.  On  one  hand  this  appellation 
refers  to  that  spiritual  renovation  and  second  birth  of  a  life  of 
purity  consecrated  to  God,  as  in  this  consists  the  true  calling  of 
a  Brahmin,  and  the  special  pm*pose  of  his  caste.  On  the  other 
hand  this  term  refers  to  the  belief  that  the  soul,  after  many 
transmigrations  through  various  forms  of  animals,  and  various 
stages  of  natural  existence,  is  permitted  in  certain  cases,  as  a 
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peculiar  recompense^  when  it  has  gone  through  its  prescribed 
(nrcle  of  migrations,  to  return  to  the  world,  and  be  bom  in  the 
class  of  Brahmins.  This  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls  through  various  bodies  of  animals  or  other  forms  of  exist** 
«nce,  and  even  through  more  than  one  repetition  of  human  life, 
(whether  such  migrations  were  intended  as  the  punishment  of 
souls  for  their  viciousness  and  impiety,  or  as  trials  for  their 
further  purification  and  amendment) — this  doctrine  which  has 
always  been,  and  is  still  so  prevalent  in  India,  was  held  likewise 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  This  accordance  in  the  faith  of 
these  two  ancient  nations,  established  beyond  all  doubt  by  his- 
torical testimony,  is  indeed  remarkable;  and  even  in  the  mi« 
nutest  particulars  on  the  course  of  migration  allotted  to  souls, 
and  on  the  stated  periods  and  cycles  of  that  migration,  the 
ooincidence  is  often  perfectly  exact.  How  strangely  now  is  this 
roost  singular  error  mixed  up,  I  do  not  say  with  truth,  but  with 
a  feeling  that  is  certainly  closely  akin  to  primitive  truth! 
When  an  individual  of  our  age,  out  of  disgust  with  modem 
and  well-known  systems,  or  with  the  vulgar  doctrines,  and 
from  a  love  of  paradox,  adopted  this  ancient  hypothesis 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls;  he  merely  considered  the 
bare  transmutation  of  earthly  forms.*  But  among  those 
ancient  nations  this  doctrine  rested  on  a  religious  basis,  and 
was  connected  with  a  sentiment  purely  religious.  In  this  doc- 
trine there  was  a  noble  element  of  truth — the  feeling  that  man, 
since  he  has  gone  astray,  and  wandered  so  far  finom  his  God, 
must  needs  exert  many  efforts,  and  undergo  a  long  and  painful 
pilgrimage,  before  he  can  rejoin  the  Source  of  all  perfection  ;-«• 
the  firm  conviction  and  positive  certainty  that  nothing  defec- 
tive, impure,  or  defiled  with  earthly  stains  can  enter  the  pure 
region  of  perfect  spirits,  or  be  eternally  united  to  God ;  and 
that  thus,  before  it  can  attain  to  this  blissful  end,  the  immortal 
soul  must  pass  through  long  trials  and  many  purifications.  It 
may  nbw  well  be  conceived,  (and  indeed  the  experience  of  this 

*  Schlegel  here  alludes  to  the  celebrated  Lessing,  who  in  his  work 
entitled  '*  The  Education  of  the  Human  Bace,'*  had  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  the  Metempsjehosis,  a  doctrine  douhly  ahsurd  in  a  Deist, 
like  Lessing,  for  the  metempsychosis  was  a  philosophiaJ,  though  false, 
explanation  of  the  primitive  and  universal  dogma  A  an  intermediate  or 
probationary  state  of  souls.-—  Truns, 
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Kfe  wrald  prove  it,)  that  sufferii^,  wldch  deeply  pteFeefl  tlie 
soul,  anguish  that  convubes  all  die  mranhers  of  eadstence,  may 
contribute,  or  may  even  be  necessary,  to  the  deliyerance  of  the 
soul  from  all  alloy  and  pollution,  as,  to  borrow  a  compariscm 
from  natural  objects,  die  generous  metal  is  melted  down  in  fire 
and  purged  from  its  dross.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  greater 
the  degeneracy  and  the  d^^radatioii  of  man,  the  near^  is  his' 
l»prozimatioa  to  the  brute;  and  when  the  transmigraticm  of 
the  immortal  soul  through  the  bodies  of  various  animais  is 
merely  consid^ed  as  the  punidiment  of  its  former  transgressions, 
we  can  very  well  understand  the  opinion  whi<^  supposes  that 
man  who,  by  his  crimes  and  the  abuse  of  his  reascHi,  had  de- 
scended to  the  lerel  of  the  brute,  should  at  last  be  transformed 
into  ihe  brute  itself.  But  what  could  have  given  rise  to  the 
opinion  that  the  transmigration  of  soub  through  the  bodies  of 
beasts  was  the  road  or  channd  of  amendment,  was  destined  ta 
draw  the  soul  nearer  to  infinite  perfection,  and  even  to  accom* 
plish  its  total  unicm  witii  the  Supreme  Being,  from  whom,  in 
all  appearance,  it  seemed  calculated  to  remove  it  further?  And 
as  regards  a  return  to  the  present  state  and  existence  of  man, 
what  thinking  person  would  ever  wish  to  return  to  a  life  divided 
and  fluctuating  as  it  is,  between  desire  and  disgust,  wasted  in 
internal  and  external  strife,  and  which,  though  brightened  by  a 
few  scattered  rays  of  truth,  is  still  encompassed  with  the  dense 
clouds  of  error  ; — even  though  this  return  to  earthly  existence 
should  be  accomplished  in  the  Brahminical  class  so  highly  re* 
vered  in  India,  or  in  the  princdy  and  royal  race  so  highly 
favoured  by  fortune  ?  There  is  in  all  this  a  strange  mixture  and 
ccHifusion  of  the  ideas  of  this  worid  with  those  of  the  next;  and 
how  the  latter  is  separated  from  tiie  former  by  an  impassable 
g^f,  they  seem  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  aware.  Bptii 
these  ancient  nations,  the  Egyptians  as  well  as  the  Indians,  re- 
garded, with  few  exceptions,  the  Metempsydiosis,  not  as  an 
object  of  joyful  hope,  but  rather  as  a  calamity  impending  over 
the  soul ;  and  whether  they  considered  it  to  be  a  punishment 
for  earthly  transgreiwions,  or  a  state  of  probation — a  severe  but 
preparatory  trial  of  purification — they  still  looked  on  it  as  a 
calamity;  which  to  avert  or  to  mitigate  they  deemed  no 
attempt,  no  act,  no  exertion,  no  sacrifice  ought  to  be  spared. 
In  the  maimer^  however,  in  which  these  two  nations  con« 
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oeived  tMs  doctrine,  there  wm  a  etriking  and  fundam^Ud 
diHerence  ;  and  if  the  leading  tenet  was  tlie  ssime  among  both, 
the  views  wliioh  each  connect^  with  it  were  very  dissdmiJArp 
Deprived,  as  we  btq^  of  the  old  books  and  original  writing  of 
the  Egyptians,  we  are  unahle  perfectly  to  comprdiend  and  seiae 
their  peeuliar  idea^  on  \iiu  gubject^  and  state  them  with  the  B&me 
a^ui'ance  as  we  can  those  of  the  IndianSj  whose  ancient  writings 
we  now  posi^ss  in  such  abundance,  and  which  in  all  mam  poiilts 
perfectly  ag^ee  with  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  classics.  But 
we  are  left  to  infer  the  ideas  of  the  Eg}'ptians  on  the  Metempsy- 
6b.osh  only  from  their  eingnlar  treatment  of  the  dead,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  deceased;  from  that  sepulchral  art  (if  I  may  uso 
the  expression)  which  with  them  acquired  a  dignity  and  import- 
ance, and  was  carried  to  a  pitch  of  refinement  such  as  we  find 
among  no  other  people ;  &om  that  careful  and  costly  consecra- 
tion <^  the  corpse,  whidi  we  still  regard  with  wonder  and  asto- 
nii^mient  in  their  mummies  and  o&er  monuments.  That  all 
lliese  sdienm  preparations,  and  the  religious  rites  which  accom- 
panied th^n,  that  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  and  mummies  had 
all  a  religious  meaning  and  object,  and  were  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  can 
admit  of  no  doubt ;  though  it  is  a  matter  of  greater  difficidty  to 
ascertain  with  predsion  the  peculiar  ideas  they  were  meant  to 
express.  Did  the  Egyptians  believe  that  the  soid  did  not 
separate  immediately  from  the  body  which  it  had  ceased  to  ani- 
mate, but  only  on  the  entire  decay  and  putrefaction  of  the 
corpse?  Or  did  they  wish  by  their  art  of  embalment  to  preseire 
the  bodyfixun  decay,  in  order  to  deliver  the  soul  from  the 
dreaded  transmigraticm?  The  Egyptian  treatment  of  the  dead 
would  cartainly  seem  to  imply  a  l)«lief  that,  for  some  time  at 
least  after  deaths  there  existed  a  certain  connexion  between  the 
soul  and  body.  Yet  we  cannot  adopt  this  supposition  to  an  un- 
quaJified  extent,  as  it  would  be  in  ccmtradiction  with  those  sym- 
bolical represoitations  that  so  frequently  occur  in  Egyptian  art, 
and  in  which  the  soul  immediately  after  death  is  represented  as 
summoned  before  tiie  judgmait-seat  of  God,  severely  accused 
by  the  hostile  demon,  but  defended  by  the  fnendly  and  guar- 
dian spirit,  who  employs  every  resource  to  procure  the  deliver- 
ance and  acquittal  of  the  soul.  Or  did  the  Egyptians  think  that 
by  all  these  rites,  as  by  so  manymagical  exp^ents^  they  would 
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keep  off  the  malevolent  fiend  from  the  soul,  and  obtain  for  it 
the  succour  of  good  and  friendly  divinities?  Now  that  the 
gates  of  hieroglyphic  science  have  been  at  last  opened,  we  may 
trust  that  a  further  progress  in  the  science  will  disclose  to  us 
more  satisfactory  information  on  all  these  topics. 

The  Indians,  however,  who  ever  remained  total  strangers  to 
the  mode  of  burial  and  treatment  of  the  dead  practised  in  Egypt, 
adopted  a  very  difiPerent  course  to  procure  the  deliverance  of  tne 
human  soul  from  transmigration  : — they  had  recourse  to  phi- 
losophy—to the  highest  aspirings  of  thought  towards  God — ^to 
a  total  and  lasting  immersion  of  feeling  in  the  unfathomable 
abyss  of  the  divine  essence.  They  have  never  doubted  that  by 
this  means  a  perfect  union  with  t&e  Deity  might  be  obtained 
even  in  this  life,  and  that  thus  the  soul,  freed  and  emancipated 
from  all  mutation  and  migration  through  the  various  forms  of 
animated  nature  in  this  world  of  illusion,  might  remain  for  ever 
united  with  its  God.  Such  is  the  object  to  which  all  the  dif- 
ferent systems  of  Indian  philosophy  tend — such  is  the  term  of 
all  their  inquiries.  This  philosoph]^  contains  a  multitude  of  the 
sublimest  reflections  on  the  separation  from  all  earthly  things, 
and  on  the  union  with  the  God-head;  and  there  is  no  high 
conception  in  this  department  of  metaphysics,  unknown  to  the 
Hindoos.  But  this  absorption  of  all  thought  and  all  conscious- 
ness in  God — this  solitary  enduring  feeling  of  internal  and 
eternal  union  with  the  Deity,  they  have  carried  to  a  pitch  and 
extreme  thsit  may  almost  be  called  a  moral  and  intellectual 
self-annihilation.  This  is  the  same  philosophy,  though  in  a 
di£ferent  form,  which  in  the  history  of  European  intellect  and 
science,  has  received  the  denomination  oimysticiim.  The  pos- 
sible excesses — the  perilous  abyss  in  this  philosophy,  have  been 
in  general  acknowledged,  and  even  pointed  out  in  particular 
cases,  where  egotism  or  pride  has  been  detected  under  a  secret 
disguise,  or  where  this  total  abstraction  of  thought  and  feeling 
has  spiu*ned  all  limit,  measure,  and  law.  In  general,  however, 
the  European  mind,  by  its  more  temperate  and  harmonious 
constitution,  by  the  greater  variety  of  its  attainments,  and 
above  all,  by  the  purer  and  fuller  light  of  revealed  truth,  has 
been  preserved  from  those  aberrations  of  mysticism  which  in 
India  have  been  carried  to  such  a  fearful  extent,  not  only  in 
speculation,   but  in  real  life  and  practice;  and  which,  trans- 
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oending  as  ihej  do  all  the  limits  of  human  nature,  far  exceed 
the  hounds  of  possihility,  or  what  men  haye  in  general  consi* 
dered  as  such.  And  the  apparently  incredible  things  the  Greeks 
related  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  respecting  the  re- 
cluses of  India,  or  G^mnosaphists,  as  they  called  those  Yogis, 
are  found  to  exist  even  at  the  present  day;  and  ocular 
experience  has  ftdly  corroborated  the  truth  of  their  narratives. 
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LECTURE  V. 

A  Comparative  View  of  the  Intellectual  Character  of  the  four  prindpal 
Nations  in  the  Frimitiye  World — ^the  Indians,  the  Chinese,  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Hebrews;  next  of  the  peculiar  Spirit  and  political 
Kelations  of  the  Ancient  Persians. 

As,  afiter  discord  had  broken  out  among  mankind,  humanity 
became  split  and  divided  into  a  multitude  of  nations,  races,  and 
languages,  into  hostile  and  conflicting  tribes,  castes  rigidly 
separated,  and  classes  variously  divided ;  as,  indeed,  when 
once  we  suppose  this  original  division  and  primitive  opposition 
in  the  human  race,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  &om  the  very 
nature  and  even  destiny  of  man ;  so  in  a  psychological  point 
of  view,  the  moral  unity  of  the  individual  man  was  broken,  and 
his  faculties  of  will  and  understanding  became  mutually  op- 
posed, or  followed  contrary  courses*  The  whole  internal 
structure  of  human  consciousness  was  deranged,  and,  in  the 
present  divided  state  of  the  human  faculties,  there  is  no  longer 
the  full  play  of  the  harmonious  soul — of  the  once  unbroken 
spirit — but  its  every  faculty  hath  now  but  ajiunited,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  one  half  of  its  proper  power. 

The  restoration  of  the  full  life  and  entire  operation  of  the 
divided  faculties  of  the  human  soul  must  be  considered  now 
only  as  a  splendid  exception — the  high  gift  of  creative  genius, 
and  of  a  more  than  onlinary  strength  of  character ;  and  such 
a  reunion  of  faculties  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  high  problem 
which  constitutes  the  ultimate  object  and  ideal  term  of  all  the 
intellectual  and  moral  exertions  of  man.  When  in  an  indi- 
vidual, a  clear,  comprehensive,  penetrative  understanding, 
that  has  mastered  all  sound  science,  is  combined  with  a  will 
not  only  firm,  but  pure  and  upright,  such  an  individual  has 
attained  the  great  object  of  his  existence ;  and  when  a  whole 
generation,  or  mankind  in  general,  present  this  harmonious 
concord  between  science  on  the  one  hand,  and  moral  conduct 
and  external  life^  or,  to  characterise  them  by  one  word,  the 
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general  wiU,  on  the  other,  which  is  often  in  utter  hostility  with 
science — we  may  then  truly  say  that  humanity  has  attained 
its  destiny.  The  great  error  of  ordinary  philosophy,  and  the 
principal  reason  that  has  prevented  it  m>m  accomplishing  its 
ends,  is  the  supposition  it  so  hastily  admits  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  man,  now  entirely  changed,  hroken,  and  mutilated,  is 
the  same  as  it  was  onginally,  and  as  it  was  created  and 
fashioned  hy  its  Maker;  witnout  observing  that  since  the 
great  primeval  Revolution,  man  has  not  only  been  outwardly 
or  historically  disunited,  but  even  internally  and  psychologically 
deranged.  The  moral  being  of  a  man,  a  prey  to  internal  dis- 
cord, may  be  said  to  be  quartered,  because  the  four  primary 
faculties  of  the  soul  and  mind  of  man — Understanding  and 
WiU,  Reason  and  Imagination,  stand  in  a  twofold  opposition 
one  to  the  other,  and  are,  if  we  may  so  speak,  dispersed  into 
the  four  regions  of  existence.  Reason  in  man  is  the  regulat- 
ing faculty  of  thought ;  and  so  far  it  occupies  the  first  place 
in  life,  and  the  whole  system  and  arrangement  of  life  ;  but  it 
is  unproductive  in  itsefr,  and  even  in  science  it  can  pretend 
to  no  real  fertility  or  immediate  intuition.  Imagination  on  the 
other  hand  is  fertile  and  mventive  indeed,  but  left  to  itself 
and  without  guidance,  it  is  blind,  and  consequently  subject  to 
illusion.  The  best  will,  devoid  of  discernment  and  understand- 
ing, can  accomplish  little  good.  Still  less  capable  of  g^d  is 
a  strong,  and  even  the  strongest  understanding,  when  coupled 
with  a  wicked  ^.nd  corrupt  character ;  or  should  such  an  un- 
derstanding be  associated  with  an  unsteady  and  changeable  will, 
the  individual  destitute  of  character,  is  entirely  without  influ- 
ence. 

To  prove,  moreover,  how  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  soul, 
or  the  mind,  elsewhere  enumerated,  are  but  the  connecting 
links — the  subordinate  branches*  of  those  four  primary  facul- 
ties ;  how  the  general  dismemberment  of  the  hmnan  conscious- 
ness reaches  even  to  them;  how  they  diverge  from  one  another, 
and  appear  still  more  split  and  narrowed ;  to  prove  this  would 
lead  me  too  far,  and  is  the  less  necessary,  as,  in  the  peculiar 
character  of  particular  ages  or  nations,  the  historical  in- 
quirer can  observe  but  those  four  primary  faculties  mentioned 

♦  The  fbur  secondary  faculties  of  human  consciousness  are,  according 
to  our  author,  the  memory,  the  conscience,  the  impulses  or  passions, 
and  the  outward  senses. — Trans, 
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abore,  as  the  intellectual  elements  preralent  in  eadb*  As  m 
the  intellectiial  character  of  particidar  men,  or  in  any  given 
system  of  human  thought^  fiction,  or  science  (and  tliese  can 
be  better  described  and  more  closety  analysed  than  the  fleetiDg 
and  transient  pheuomena  of  real  life  ana  the  social  relations); 
as  in  every  such  individual  production,  I  say,  of  human  thought 
and  human  action,  either  Reason  will  preponderate  as  a  sys- 
tematic methodiser  and  a  moral  regulates,  or  a  fertile,  inventive 
Imagination  will  be  displayed,  or  a  dear,  penetrative  under^ 
standing,  or  again  a  pecuhar  energy  of  will  and  strength  of 
character  will  be  observed ;  so  the  same  holds  good  in  the 
great  whole  of  universal  history — in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
existence — ^the  character,  or  the  mind  of  particular  ages  or  na- 
tions in  the  ancient  worid. 

This  is  apparent  not  only  in  the  very  various  manner,  in  which 
sacred  tradition — ihe  external  word  to  man  revealed — waa 
conceived,  developed,  and  disfigured  among  each  of  those  na* 
tions ;  but  in  the  peculiar  form  and  direction  which  the  internal 
word  in  man — ^that  is  to  say,  his  higher  consciousness  and  in- 
tellectual lHe-*assumed  among  each.  Such  an  intellectual  op- 
position evidently  exists  between  those  two  great  primiiiYe  na- 
tions already  characterised,  that  inhabit  the  extreme  East  and 
South  of  Asia — an  opposition  between  reason  and  imagination. 
In  regard  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  nations  as 
well  as  of  individuals.  Reason  is  that  human  faculty  whidi  is 
conversant  with  grammatical  constructicm,  logical  inferences,  dia- 
lectic contests,  systematic  arrangement ;  and  in  practical  life  it 
serves  as  the  divine  regulator,  in  sofeur  asit  adheres  to  the  higher 
order  of  God,  But  wlien  it  refuses  to  do  this,  and  wishes  to 
deduce  all  firom  itself  and  its  own  individuality,  tiien  it  becomes 
an  egotistical,  over-refining,  selfish,  calculating,  degenerate 
Reason,  the  inventress  of  all  the  arbitrary  systems  of  sdanoe 
and  morals,  dividing  and  splitting  every  tinng  into  sects  and 
parties.  Imagination  must  not  be  cdnsidered  as  a  mere  faculty 
for  fiction,  nor  confined  to  the  circle  of  art  and  poetry — it  in- 
cludes a  fiunilty  for  scientific  discoveries;  nor  did  a  nund  desti- 
tute of  all  imagination  ever  make  a  great  scientific  discovery. 
There  is  even  a  higher,  purely  speculative  fancy,  which  finds 
its  proper  i^ere  in  a  mysticbm,  like  tiie  Indian,  that  has  alreadj 
been  described*  Even  if  a  mysticism,  like  that  which  coQSti- 
tutes  the  basis  of  the  Indian  philosophy,  were  entirely  firee  fiKun 
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aO  adnuxtare  of  sensual  fedmgs,  and  were  entirdy  destitate  of 
images,  -we  should  certainly  not  be  right  in  refusmg  on  that 
acooont  to  ima^ation  its  share  in  this  peculiar  intellectual 
phenomenon.  That  in  the  intellectual  character  of  the  CluneBe, 
reason,  and  not  imagination,  was  the  predominant  element,  it 
would,  after  the  sketch  we  have  before  ^ven  of  that  people^ 
and  which  was  drawn  firom  the  best  and  most  recent  sources 
and  authorities,  be  scarcely  necessaiy  to  prove  at  any  length — 
BO  clearly  is  that  fact  established.  Originally,  when  the.  old 
system  of  Chinese  manners  was  regulated  by  the  pure  worship 
of  God,  not  disfigured,  as  among  other  nations,  by  manifold 
fictions,  but  breathing  the  better  spirit  of  Confucius,  it  was 
imdoubtedly  in  a  sound,  upright  R^on,  conformable  to  God, 
that  the  Chinese  placed  the  foimdation  of  their  moral  and  poU- 
tical  existence  ;  since  they  designated  the  Supreme  Being  by 
the  name  of  IHvine  Reason.  AlSiough  some  modem  writers  in 
our  time  have,  like  the  Chinese,  applied  the  term  divine  reason  to 
Almighty  God ;  yet  I  cannot  adopt  this  Chinese  mode  of  speech^ 
once,  though  according  to  the  doctrine  from  which  I  start,  and 
the  truth  of  which  has  been  all  along  presupposed,  the  living 
€rod  is  a  spirit;  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  thence  ^t  €rod  is 
Reason,  or  Reason  God.  If  we  examine  the  expression  closely, 
and  in  its  scientific  rigour,  we  can  with  as  little  propriety  attri- 
bute to  Grod  the  faculty  of  reason,  as  the  faculty  of  the  imagina* 
tion.  The  latter  prevails  in  the  poetical  mythology  of  ancient 
paganism;  the  former,  when  the  expression  is  really  correct, 
designates  rationalism  or  the  modem  idolatry  of  Reason;  and 
to  t&s,  indeed,  we  may  discern  a  certain  tendency  even  in  very 
early  times,  and  particularly  among  the  Chinese.  Among  the 
latter  people,  at  a  tolerably  early  period,  a  sound,  just  Reason, 
conformable  and  docile  to  divine  revelation,  was  superseded  by 
an  egotistical,  subtle,  over-refinine  Reason,  which  spht  into  hos- 
tile sects,  and  at  last  subverted  me  old  edifice  of  sacred  tradi- 
tion, to  reconstruct  it  on  a  new  revolutionary  plan. 

Equally,  and  even  still  more  strongly,  apparent  is  the  predo- 
minance of  the  imaginative  faculty  among  the  Indians,  as  is 
se^i  even  in  their  science  and  in  mat  peculiar  tendency  to  mys- 
tidism  which  this  faculty  has  imparted  to  the  whole  Indian  phi- 
losophy. The  creative  fulness  of  a  bold  poetical  imagination  is 
evinced  by  those  gigantic  works  of  architecture  which  may  well 
sustain  a  comparison  with  the  monuments  of  Egypt;  by  a 
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poetry,  which  in  the  manifold  richnesfl  of  invention  is  not  in^ 
lerior  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  while  it  often  approximates  to  tb^ 
beauty  of  its  forms ;  and,  above  aU,  by  a  mythology  which,  ia 
its  leading  features,  its  profound  import,  and  its  general  pon* 
nexion,  resembles  the  Egyptian,  while  in  its  rich  clothing  of 
poetry,  in  its  attractive  and  bewitching  representations,  it  bears 
a  strong  similarity  to  that  of  the  Greeks.  This  decided  an4 
peculiar  character  of  the  whole  intellectual  culture  of  the  In^ 
oians  will  not  permit  us  to  doubt  which  of  the  various  faculties 
of  the  sold  is  there  the  ruling  and  preponderant  element, 

A  similar,  and  equally  decided  opposition  in  the  intellectual 
character  and  predominant  element  of  human  consciousness  j$ 
observed  between  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians;  though  this 
was  an  opposition  of  a  different  kind,  and  of  a  deeper  miport. 
To  show  this  more  clearly,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  interrupting 
for  a  moment  the  order  I  nave  hitherto  followed,  of  characterising 
each  nation  in  regular  succession,  and  with  as  much  accuracy 
and  fulness  as  possible;  in  order  by  a  comparative  view  of  tlie 
four  principal  nations  of  remote  antiquity,  to  draw  such  a  g&* 
neral  sketcn  of  the  first  period  of  universal  history  as  may  serre 
at  once  for  a  central  point  in  our  inquiries,  and  for  the  ground* 
work  of  subsequent  remarks.  Such  a  comparison  will  tend  to 
facilitate  our  survey  of  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world :  and  in 
this  general  combination  of  the  whole,  each  part  will  appear  in 
a  clearer  light. 

If  I  wished  to  characterise  in  one  word  the  peculiar  bearing 
and  ruling  element  of  the  Egyptian  mind — however  unsatisfisus- 
tory  in  other  respects  such  general  designations  may  be— I 
should  say  that  the  intellectual  eminence  of  that  people  was  in 
its  scientific  profundity — in  an  understanding  that  penetrated 
or  sought  to  penetrate  by  magic  into  aJl  the  depths  and  myste- 
ries  of  nature,  even  into  tneir  most  hidden  abyss.  So  thoroughly 
scientific  was  the  whole  leaning  and  character  of  the  Egyptian 
mind,  that  even  the  architecture  of  this  people  had  an  astrono* 
mical  import,  even  far  more  than  that  of  the  other  nations  of 
early  antiquity.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
deep  and  mysterious  signification  of  their  treatment  of  the  dead. 
In  all  the  natural  sciences,  in  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  even 
in  medicine,  they  were  the  masters  of  the  Greeks ;  and  even 
the  profoundest  thinkers  among  the  latter,  the  Pythagoreans, 
^d  afterwards  the  great  Plato  himself,  derived  from  them  the 
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first  elements  of  their  doctrines,  or  caught  at  least  the  first  out* 
line  of  their  mighty  speculations.  Here  too,  in  the  hirth-place 
of  hieroglyphics,  was  tne  chief  seat  of  the  Mysteries ;  and  Egypt 
has  at  aJI  times  heen  the  native  countiy  of  many  true,  as  well 
as  of  many  ^eJse  secrets.  These  few  remarks  may  here  serve 
to  characterise  this  people ;  we  shall  later  have  occasion  to  add 
many  minuter  traits  to  complete  this  hrief  sketch  of  the  Egyp- 
tian intellect. 

Very  different  was  the  character  of  the  ancient  Hehrews; 
who,  in  science  as  well  as  in  art,  can  sustain  no  comparison 
with  those  other  nations  we  have  spoken  of,  and  to  whom  we 
must  apply  a  very  different  criterion  of  excellence.  The  moral 
eminence  of  this  people,  or  the  part  allotted  to  it  in  high  histo- 
rical destiny,  lies  ratner  in  the  sphere  of  wiU,  and  in  a  well-re- 
gulated conduct  of  the  will.  Moses  himself  was,  undoubtedly^ 
as  it  is  said  of  him,  *'  versed  in  all  the  science  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;"  for  he  had  received  a  completely  Egyptian  education, 
which,  by  the  care  of  an  Egyptian  princess,  was  of  the  highest 
and  politest  kind,  and  consequently,  as  the  customs  of  the  coun« 
try  imply,  extremely  scientific.  Even  his  name,  according  to 
the  credible  testimony  of  several  ancient  writers,  was  originally 
Egyptian,  and  afterwards  Hebraised;  for  Moyses^'*  as  he  is 
e^ed  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  Seventy,  signifies  in  Egyp- 
tian, oTie  saved  out  of  tlie  water.  But  the  Hebrew  people 
were  far  from  possessing  that  Egyptian  scaence  of  which  Moses 
was  so  great  a  master ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Jewish  legislator 
seemed  to  consider  the  greater  part  of  that  foreign  science,  in 
which  he  himself  was  so  well  versed,  as  of  little  service  to  his 
object ;  and  in  many  instances  sought  to  withhold  this  know- 
ledge from  his  nation.  Many  of  the  Mosaic  precepts,  in- 
deed, especially  such  as  have  a  reference  to  external  life,  to 
subsistence,  diet,  and  health,  and  which  are  in  part  at  least 
founded  on  reasons  of  climate,  are  entirely  conformable  to 
Egyptian  usages,  and  are  found  to  have  been  practised  among 
that  people ;  for  these  ancient  lawgivers  and  founders  of 
Asiatic  states  did  not  scruple  to  give  even  medical  precepts  in 
tiieir  codes  of  moral  legislation,  that  embraced  the  minutest 
circumstances  of  Hfe.  But  to  these  precepts  and  usages  the 
Hebrew  legislator  has  imparted  in  general  a  higher  import  and 
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a  religious  eaoaeen&m.  We  miift  not  tnppoBe,  hamewet^  that 
he  has  taken  all  his  laws  from,  this  sooree,  or  make  this  a  matter 
of  reproach  to  the  Jewish  lawgirer,  as  many  crities  of  onr  own 
times  have  done;  for,  to  minds  ena^yed  hy  the  narrow  spirit  of 
the  age,  difficulty  iudieed,  is  it  to  transport  tiiemselves  into  that 
remote  antiquity.  It  would  he  a  great  error,  also,  to  suppose 
that  all  the  science  which  Moses  had  acquired  by  his  Egyptian 
education,  he  wished  to  conceal  from  his  nation,  and  resenre  for 
the  secret  use  of  himself  and  a  few  confidential  finends.  It  is 
evident,  if  we  regard  the  sulject  only  in  an  historical  point  of 
view,  that  a  higher  and  better  element,  completely  foreign  to 
the  science  of  Egypt,  animated  and  pervaded  all  the  views  and 
conduct  of  this  great  man,  whether  we  consider  him  as  the 
founder  and  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrew  state,  or  as  the  guide  and 
instructor  of  the  Hebrew  people.  In  the  forty  years'  sojourn 
of  Moses  in  the  Arabian  desert  with  Jethro,  one  of  whose  seven 
daughters  he  married,  and  who  has  rightly  been  accounted  an 
Emir;  or  petty  pastozal  prince  of  Arabia,  this  higher  principle 
silently  grew  up  and  expanded  in  the  breast  of  this  exalted 
man,  until  it  at  last  burst  forth  in  all  the  majesty  of  divine 
power.  All  that  appeared  to  Moses  trul^  sound  and  excellent 
m  Egyptian  customs  and  science,  or  serviceable  to  his  purpose, 
he  adopted  and  used  with  choice  and  circumspection.  But  all 
that  was  incompatible  with  his  designs,  and  which  he  knew  to 
be  corrupt,  he  strenuously  rejected,  or  he  gave  to  it  a  totally 
different  application,  and  established  a  higher  principle  in  its 
room. 

In  the  same  way  he  was  not  disconcerted  by  the  secret  arts 
of  the  Egyptian  sorcerers,  for  it  was'no  difficult  matter  for  him 
to  vanquish  them  in  the  presence  of  the  king  by  the  higher 
power  of  Grod.  It  is  thus  we  s&ould  understand  tne  conduct  of 
Moses  in  reference  to  the  science  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the 
Egyptians;  and  that  conduct  will  be  found  not  only  perfectly 
irreproachable  in  a  human  point  of  view,  but  entitled  to  our 
warmest  admiration.  If  for  instance  we  suppose  that  Moses, 
the  first  and  greatest  vniter  in  the  Hebrew  tonme, — the 
founder  and  legislator  of  that  langus^  also,  was,  if  not  the 
first  that  discovered,  at  least  the  first  mat  fixed  and  regulated, 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  we  may  easily  conceive  him  to  have 
taken  the  first  ten,  as  well  as  the  last  twelve  Hebrew  letters 
from  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics;  for,  even  at  that  early  period. 
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ihe  haeto^jj^cSj  while  they  retained  their  origiiial  symbolical 
mfiajDing,  had  acquired  an  alphabetical  use.  Thia  anppoaition 
18  at  least  extremely  probable^  £ot  many  of  the  Hebrew  lett^ra 
are  found  in  predsdiy  the  same  form  in  the  hieroglyphical  al- 
|i3iabet;  though  our  knowledge  of  this  alphabet  is  still  so  yery 
imperfect,  and  though  we  have  deciphered  but  peihaps  a  tentn 
part  of  all  the  yarious  literal  symbols  which  may  there  exist 
cut  to  continue  our  supposition,  Moses  did  not  wish  to  take  from 
the  Egyptian  hierog^3rph]cs  more  than  the  twenty-two  literal 
signs;  he  neglected  the  other  hieroglyphs  and  natural  symbols, 
for  he  had  no  need  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  he  studiously 
excluded  all  natural  symbols  fi^nn  his  religious  system,  and 
prohibited  with  inexorable  seyerity  the  chosen  people  the  use  of 
images  and  all  that  was  most  remotely  connected  with  such  a 
service.  He  well  foresaw  that  if  he  made  the  slightest  oonces^ 
don  on  this  point,  and  permitted  the  least  indulgence,  or  left 
the  slightest  opening  to  the  passion  for  natural  and  symbolical 
representations^  it  would  be  impossible  to  set  any  restraint  on 
tins  indulgence,  and  that  the  Hebrews  when  they  had  once 
swerved  from  the  path  marked  out  for  them,  would  follow  the 
same  course  as  the  pagan  nations.  The  subsequent  history  of 
the  Jewish  nation  sufficiently  proves  how  imporlant  and  ne« 
oessaiy  was  that  part  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  which  proscribed 
all  that  was  coimected  with  the  religious  use  of  images.  But 
wherein  consisted  the  peculiar  bent  of  mind,  the  moral  and  in* 
tellectual  character  traced  out  to  the  Hebrews  by  their  legislator 
and  all  their  patriarchs?  Completely  opposed  to  the  Egyptian 
science — ^to  the  Egyptian  understanding,  that  dived  and  pene- 
trated by  magical  power  into  the  profoundest  secrets  and 
mysteries  of  nature,  the  ruling  element  of  the  Hebrew  spirit 
was  the  will — a  wiU  that  sought  with  sincerity,  earnestness  and 
ardour,  its  God  and  its  Maker,  far  exalted  above  all  nature,  went 
ailker  his  light  when  perceived,  and  followed  with  faith,  with  re^ 
signation,  and  with  unshaken  courage,  his  commands,  and  the 
slightest  suggestions  of  his  paternal  guidance,  whether  through 
the  stormy  sea,  or  across  the  savage  desert.  I  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  was  thoroughly,  con* 
stantly,  and  uniformly  actuated  and  animated  with  such  a  pure 
spirit  and  sudbi  pure  feelings — many  pages  of  thdr  history  attest 
tne  contrary,  and  but  too  well  manifest  how  often  they  were  in 
contradiction  with  themsdves.     But  this  and  this  alone  was  the 
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fundamental  principle,  the  first  mighty  impulse,  die  permanent 
course  of  conduct  which  Moses  and  the  other  leaders  and  chosen 
men  among  the  Hehrews  sought  to  trace  out  to  their  people — ^this 
was  the  abiding  character,  the  great  distinctive  mark  wiiich  they 
had  stamped  upon  their  nation.  This,  too,  was  the  distinguish- 
ing character  of  all  the  primitive  patriarchs,  as  represented  In 
the  sacre4  writings  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Inde{>endently  of  particular  traits  of  national  character,  and 
the  special  destiny  of  nations,  it  is  philosophically  certain,  or,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  it  is  a  truth  grounded  on  psycnological  prin« 
ciples,  that  tne  will  and  not  the  understandmg  is  in  man  the 
principal  omm  for  the  perception  of  divine  truths.  And  by 
this,  we  understand  a  will  that  seeks  out  with  all  the  earnestness 
of  desire  the  lieht  of  truth,  which  is  God,  and  when  that  light 
has  appeared  dear,  or  begins  to  appear  clear,  follows  with 
fidelil^  its  guidance,  and  listens  to  tne  internal  voice  of  truth 
and  all  its  high  inspirations.  I  affirm  that  in  man  the  under- 
standing is  not  the  principal  organ  for  the  perception  of  divine 
truth"— that  is  to  say,  the  understanding  atone.  On  the 
understanding  alone,  indeed,  the  light  may  dawn  and  may  even 
be  received — but  if  the  will  be  not  there— if  the  will  pursue  a 
separate  and  contrary  course,  that  light  of  higher  knowledge 
is  soon  obscured,  and  soon  becomes  clouded  and  unsteady  ;  or, 
if  it  should  still  gleam,  it  is  changed  into  the  treacnerous 
meteor  of  illusion.  Without  the  co-operation  of  a  good  will, 
this  light  cannot  be  preserved  or  maintained  in  its  purity  ;  nay, 
the  will  must  make  the  first  advances  towards  truth ;  it  must 
lay  the  first  basis  for  the  higher  sdence  of  divine  truth,  and 
religious  knowledge.  In  otner  words,  as  the  God  whom  we 
aclmowledfe  and  revere  as  the  Supreme  Being  is  a  living  God; 
80  truth,  which  is  God,  is  a  living  truth — it  is  only  from  life 
that  it  can  be  derived,  by  life  attained,  and  in  life  learned.  In 
the  present  state  of  man's  existence,  in  this  period  of  the  world 
*— a  period  of  discord,  of  sunken  power,  of  misery  and  delusion 
*— a  period,  which,  as  the  Indians  designate  our  fourth  and  last 
epoch  of  the  world  by  the  name  of  Caliyug,  is  llie  period  of 
predominant  woe  and  misfortune ;  in  this  present  life,  the  path 
marked  out  for  man  as  leading  to  the  knowledge  of  divine 
truth  and  to  a  higher  life,  is  the  path  of  patience,  resignation, 
and  perseverance  in  the  struggle  of  life— a  toilsome  probation, 
cheered  and'  supported  by  hope.     Desire  or  love  is  the  beginning 
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or  root  of  all  higher  science  or  divine  knowledge ;  perseverance 
in  desire,  in  hl&y  and  in  the  combat  of  life,  forms  the  mid-waj 
of  our  pilgrimage ;  but  the  term  of  this  pilgrimage  is  only  a 
term  or  hope.  This  necessary  period  of  preparation,  of  slow 
and  irksome  preparation,  and  gradual  progression,  cannot  be 
avoided  or  overleaped  by  the  most  heroic  exertions  of  man. 
The  supreme  perfection  and  full  contentment  of  the  soul — ^the 
intimate  union  of  the  spirit  with  God — and  God  himself  cannot 
be  thus  grasped,  wrested,  and  held  fast  by  a  violent  concen* 
tration  of  all  our  thoughts  on  a  single  point,  by  a  species  of 
arrogated  omnipotence — the  self-potency  of  obstinate  and 
tenacious  thought ;  as  the  Indian  philosophy  believes,  and  as 
the  modem  German  philosophy*  for  some  time  seemed,  to 
believe,  or  at  least  attempted. 

The  real  character  and  even  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
are  frequently  misunderstood,  and  ill  appreciated ;  because  the 
men  of  our  times,  who  in  all  their  speculations,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  their  opinions,  incline  evermore  and  more 
to  the  spirit  of  the  absolute,  are  unable  to  seize  and  enter  into 
the  idea  of  that  epoch  of  preparation  and  progressive  advance* 
ment  which  was  as  indispensable  for  the  perfection  of  intellect 
and  knowledge,  as  of  moral  life  itself.  The  whole  historical  ex- 
istence and  destiny  of  the  Hebrews  is  con6ned  within  one  of 
those  great  epochs  of  providential  dispensation — it  marks  but 
one  stage  in  the  wonderful  march  of  humanity  towards  its 
divine  goal.  The  whole  existence  of  this  people  turned  on 
the  pivot  of  hope,  and  the  ke3rstone  of  its  moral  life  projected 
its  far  shadows  into  futurity.  Herein  consbts  the  mighty 
difference  between  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  Hebrews  and 
those  of  the  other  ancient  Asiatic  nations.  When  we  examine 
the  primitive  records  and  sacred  books  of  these  nations,  who 
were  so  much  nearer  the  fountain-head  of  primitive  revelation 
than  the  later  nations  of  the  polished  West ; — ^when  we  leave 
out  of  sight  the  moral  precepts  and  ordinances  of  liturgy  com* 
prised  in  these  books,  we  shall  find  their  historical  view  is 
turned  back  towards  the  glorious  past,  and  that  they  breathe 
throughout  a  melancholy  regret  for  all  that  man  and  the  world 
have  since  lost.     And  undoubtedly  these  primitive  tradition! 

*  Schlegel  here  alludes  to  that  sort  of  intuitive  mysticism  in  matters 
of  religion,  which  was  the  boast  of  the  adherents  of  Schelling's  philo- 
aophy. — Trans, 
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eonittn  manj  axuaent  and  beaatifii]  reminlfloenoes  of  primeval 
bappiiifias,  for  even  Nature  herself  was  thea  &r  di£Eerent  from 
wlukt  she  is  at  present,  more  loTely,  more  akin  to  the  worid 
o£ spirits,  peopled  and  enoompassea  with  oelesdal  genii;  and 
not  only  the  small  garden  of  Eden,  hot  all  crealaon,  enjoyed 
a  state  of  Paradisaic  innocence  and  happy  infemcy,  ere  stri^B 
had  commenced  in  the  world,  and  ere  death  was  known*  Out 
of  the  multitude  of  these  holy  and  affecting  recollections,  and 
oat  of  the  whole  hody  of  primitiye  traditions,  Moses,  by  a  wise 
law  of  economy,  has  retamed  but  yery  little  in  the  reyelation, 
which  was  specially  destined  for  ihe  Hebrew  people,  and  has 
communicated  only  what  appeared  to  him  absolutely  and  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  his  nation,  and  for  his  particular  desis^ns, 
or  rather  the  designs  of  God,  in  the  conduct  of  that  nation. 
But  the  little  he  has  said — the  insignificant  brevity  of  the  first 
pages  of  the  Mosaic  history,  involves  much  profound  truth  for 
us  in  these  later  ages,  and  comprises  yery  many  solutions  as 
to  the  great  proUems  of  primitive  histoiy,  did  we  but  know 
how  to  extract  the  simple  sense  with  like  simplicity.  But 
eyery  thing  else,  and  in  general  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Mosaic 
writmgs,  like  the  existence  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  was  formed 
for  futurity — and  to  this  were  the  yiews  of  the  Jewish  legis- 
lator almost  exclusively  directed.  And  as  all  the. sacred  writ- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  by  this  direction  towards 
futurity,  were  even  in  th^  outward  form  so  clearly  distin-* 
guishable  firom  the  sacred  books  and  primitive  records  of  other 
ancient  nations  ;  as  all  these  sacred  writings,  I  say,  from  the 
first  lawgiver,  who  in  a  high  spiritual  sense,  deliyered  from 
the  Egyptian  bondage  of  nature  his  people  chosen  for  that 
especial  object^  down  to  the  royal  and  prophetic  Psalmist,  and 
down  to  that  last  voice  of  warning  and  of  promise  that  re- 
sounded in  the  desert,  were  both  in  their  form  and  meaning 
eminently  prophetic ;  so  the  whole  Hebrew  people  may,  in  a 
loft^  sense,  be  called  prophetic,  and  haye  been  really  so  in 
their  historical  existence  and  wonderful  destiny. 

To  these  four  nations,  whom  we  have  oompared,  in  respect 
to  the  different  shape  and  course  which  the  primitiye  reyelation 
and  sacred  tradition  assumed  among  them,  as  well  as  in  respect 
to  the  diversities  in  their  intellectual  development,  the  con- 
trarieties in  the  internal  Word,  and  higher  consciousness  of 
each ;  to  these  nations,  in  order  to  complete  the  instructive 
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pftralle],  we  maj  now  add  a  fifth — ^the  Peniaiis;  a  people 
which  in  some  points  was  similar,  in  others  dissimikr  to  one  or 
other  of  these  nations,  and  which  bearing  a  nearer  affinity  to 
some  in  its  doctrines  and  views  of  life,  or  even  in  its  language 
and  turn  of  huej,  and  more  doselj  c<mnected  with  others  in 
the  bonds  of  political  intereoorse^  may  be  said  to  occupy  a 
middle  place  among  these  nations.  £a  ancient  history,  the 
Persians  form  the  point  of  transition  from  the  first  to  the 
second  epoch  of  the  world ;  cmd  in  this  they  hold  the  first 
place,  in  so  far  as  they  commenced  the  career  of  universal  con- 
quest ;  a  pasaon  which  passed  &om  them  to  the  Greeks,  and 
from  these  in  a  still  fuller  extent  to  the  Romans,  like  some 
noxious  humour — some  deadfy  disease  transmitted  witii  aug- 
mented virulence  through  every  age  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration ;  and  even  in  modem  times,  tins  hereditary  malady  in 
the  human  race  has  again  broken  out. 

But,  considered  in  a  (^nritual  point  of  view,  and  with  re* 
gard  to  their  religion  and  saered  traditions,  tiie  Persians  must 
be  classed  witii  the  four  great  nations  of  the  primitive  world, 
and  can  be  compared  with  them  onfy ;  for,  in  thb  respect^ 
they  so  totally  differed  from  tiie  Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  that 
no  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  them  and  the  latter  ; 
and  no  parallel,  where  tiie  objects  are  so^  unlike,  can  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  useful  result.  To  tiie  Indians  they  bore  tiie 
strongest  resemblance  in  their  language,  poetry,  and  poetic 
Sagas  ;  their  conmiests,  which  stretched  frur  into  tiie  provinces 
of  Central  Asia,  brought  them  in  contact  with  the  remote 
Eastern  Asia,  and  the  bestial  Empire  of  tise  Chinese^  so  com* 
pletel^  sequestered  from  the  western  world  ;  witii  Egypt  tb^ 
were  involved  in  political  contests,  till  tiiey  finally  subdued  it 
— and  in  thmr  religious  doctrines  and  traditions,  they  more 
nearly  approximated  to  the  Hebrews ;  or  tiieir  views  of  God 
and  religion  were  more  akin  to  the  Hebrew  doctrines  than 
tiiose  of  any  other  nation.  Of  the  King  of  Heaven,  and  the 
Father  of  eternal  light,  and  of  the  pure  worid  of  light,  of  tiie 
eternal  Word  by  which  all  tilings  were  created,  of  the  seven 
mighty  spirits  that  stand  next  to  the  throne  of  Light  and 
Omnipotence,  and  of  the  ^ory  of  those  heavenly  hosts  which 
encompass  that  throne  ;  next,  of  the  origin  of  evil  and  of  tiie 
Prince  of  darkness,  the  monaroh  of  those  rebellious  spirtts— 
ihe  enemies  of  all  good  ;  they  in  a  great  measure  entertained 
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completely  similar,  or  at  least  yery  kindred,  tenets  to  those  of 
the  Hebrews.  That  with  all  these  doctrines  much  may  have 
been,  or  really  was,  combined,  which  the  ancient  Hebrews  and 
even  we  would  account  erroneous,  is  very  possible,  and  indeed 
may  almost  naturally  be  surmised ;  buttms  by  no  means  impairs 
that  strong  historical  resemblance  we  here  speak  of.  A  cir- 
cumstance well  worthy  of  observation  is  the  manner  in  which 
Cyrus  and  the  Persians  are  represented  in  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  are  there  so  clearly  distinguished 
from  all  other  pagan  nations.  Among  the  latter  they  can 
with  no  propriety  be  numbered ;  nay,  they  felt  towards  the 
Eg3rptian  idolatry  as  strong  an  abhorrence,  and  in  political 
Hfe  manifested  it  more  violently,  than  the  Hebrews  themselves. 
During  their  sway  in  E^'pt,  this  idolatry  was  an  object  of 
their  persecution,  and  under  Cambyses,  they  pursued  a  regular 
plan  for  its  utter  extirpation.  Even  Xerxes  in  his  expedition 
into  Greece,  destroyed  many  temples  and  erected  fire-chapels 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  march  ;  for  it  cannot  be  questioned 
but  religious  views  were  principally  instrumental  m  giving 
birth  to  the  Persian  conquests,  at  least  to  those  of  an  earlier 
date.  This  is  a  circumstance  which  should  not  be  overlooked, 
if  we  would  rightly  understand  the  whole  course  of  these  events, 
and  penetrate  mto  the  true  spirit  and  original  design  of  these 
mighty  movements  in  the  world.  From  their  fire-worship,  we 
must  not  be  led  to  accuse  the  ancient  Persians  of  an  absolute 
deification  of  the  elements,  and  of  a  sensual  idolatry  of  nature  ; 
in  their  religion,  which  was  so  eminentiy  spiritual,  the  earthly 
fire  and  the  eartiily  sacrifice  were  but  the  signs  and  the  em- 
blems of  another  devotion  and  of  a  higher  power.  Symbols 
and  figurative  representations  were  in  general  not  so  rigidly 
excluded  from  their  religious  system,  as  from  that  of  the  ' 
Hebrews.  Yet,  among  the  Persians,  these  had  a  totallpr  differ- 
ent character  from  those  in  the  Indian  or  Egyptian  idolatry. 
The  generous  character  of  the  ancient  Persians,  their  life  and 
their  manners,  which  display  such  an  exalted  sense  of  nature, 
possess  in  themselves  something  peculiarly  winning  and  capti- 
vating for  the  feelings.  The  leading  result  of  the  few  observa- 
tions we  have  made  may  be  comprised  in  the  following  general 
remarks  :— 

If  a  poetical  recollection  of  Paradise  sufficed  for  the  moral 
destiny  of  man — ^if  tiie  pure  feeling,  enthusiasm,  and  admira- 
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tion  for  sideral  nature  were  alone  capable  of  reyealing  all  the 
glory  of  the  celestial  abodes,  and  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  of  open* 
ing  to  mental  eyes  the  gates  of  eternal  light — ^if  this  were  the 
one  thing  necessary,  and  of  the  first  necessity  for  man — if  it 
were,  or  could  be  conformable  to  the  will  of  God,  that  the  eter- 
nal empii-e  of  pure  light  should  be  diffused  over  the  whole  earth 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  martial  glory,  by  the  generous  valour  and 
heroic  magnanimity  of  a  chivalric  nobility,  such  as  the  Persian 
undoubtedly  was — then,  indeed,  would  the  Persians  hold  the 
pre-eminence,  or  be  entitled  to  claim  the  first  rank  among 
those  four  nations  that  were  nearest  the  source  of  the  primitive 
revelation.  But  it  was  otherwise  ordained;  the  path  alone  fit  and 
salutary  for  man,  and  evidently  marked  out  by  the  vnll  of  God, 
18  the  path  of  patience  and  perseverance — ^the  unremitting 
struggle  of  slow  preparation.  Thus,  as  we  may  easily  conceive, 
it  was  not  the  Persians,  distinguished  as  that  nation  was  by  its 
noble  chai*acter,  and  by  its  spiritual  views  of  life;  it  was  not 
the  Egyptians,  versed  and  initiated  as  they  were  in  all  the  mys- 
teries of  nature  and  all  the  depths  of  science ; — but  it  was  the 
politically  insignificant^  &nd,  in  an  earthly  point  of  view,  the 
far  less  important,  almost  imperceptible,  people  of  the  Hebrews, 
that  were  chosen  to  be  the  medium  of  transition — the  con- 
necting link  between  the  primitive  revelation  and  the  full  de- 
velopment of  religion  in  modem  times,  and  its  last  glorious 
expansion  towards  the  close  of  ages.  They  are  now  rfie  car- 
riers, and,  we  may  well  say,  the  porters  of  the  designs  of  Pro- 
vidence, destined  to  bear  the  torch  of  primitive  tradition  and 
sacred  promise  from  the  beginning  to  the  consummation  of  the 
world: — while  the  once  magnanimous  nation  of  the  Persians 
has  sunk  from  that  pure  knowledge  of  truth,  and  those  hi^h 
spiritual  notions  of  religion  it  once  entertained,  down  to  the 
anti-Christian  superstition  of  Mahomet;  and  the  profound 
people  of  Egypt  has  become  totally  extinct,  and  is  not  to  be 
traced  even  m  the  small  community  of  Coptic  Christians,  who 
have  preserved  a  feeble  remnant  of  the  ancient  language. 

Since  now  this  general  sketch  of  the  various  and  contrary 
directions  which  the  human  mind  followed  in  the  first  ages  of 
history  has  been  rendered  more  clear  and  definite  by  a  compa- 
rative view  of  the  ^ve  principal  nations  of  the  primitive  world, 
it  only  remains  for  us  to  subjoin  some  important  traits  in  the 
histoiy  of  each,  to  complete  this  picture  of  the  earliest  nations; 
in  order  to  pass  over,  along  with  the  Persians,  to  the  second 
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period  of  the  ancient  world — a  period  which  is  so  much  nearer  to 
US,  and  appears  so  much  more  clear  and  open  to  our  apprehension. 
The  origin  of  ancient  heathenism  we  must  seek  among  the 
Indians,  and  not  among  the  Chinese,  for  the  reason  we  have 
before  alleged  :  namely,  that  in  the  prinuliYe  ages,  the  Chinese 
observed  a  pure,  simple,  and  patriarciud  worship  of  the  Deit j ; 
and  it  was  oc^  when  under  the  first  general  and  powerful 
emperor  of  C^na,  the  rationalism  introduced  by  the  sect  of 
Taosse  had  brought  about  a  complete  revolution  in  the  whole 
system  of  Chinese  Mth,  manners,  and  customs,  that  a  real 
form  of  paganism — the  Indian  superstition  of  Buddha — was 
subsequently  introduced  into  that  country.  -  This  subversion  of 
the  whole  system  of  ancient  government— of  ancient  doctrines 
-*-and  of  what  among  the  Chinese  was  inseparably  allied  with 
the  latter,  the  early  system  of  writing,  was  a  real  revolution  la 
the  public  mind.  As  the  general  burning  of  the  sacred  books, 
and  the  persecution  and  execution  of  many  of  the  learned,  were 
measures  directed  solely  against  the  school  of  Confocius,  that 
adhered  to  the  old  system  of  morab  and  government,  it  is  by 
no  means  an  arbitrary  and  baseless  hypol£esis  to  ascribe  to  the 
antagonist  party,  the  rationalist  sect  of  Taosse,  a  great  share 
in  this  violent  moral  and  political  revolution ;  inasmuch  as  the 
powerful  Emperor  Chi-ho-angti  must  have  been  quite  in  the 
mterest  of  t£ds  parbr.  Although  the  erection  of  the  great 
wall  of  China,  and  the  settlement  of  a  Chinese  colony  in  Japan, 
gave  external  splendour  to  his  reign ;  yet  at  home  its  despotic 
Tiolence  rendeml  it  thoroughly  revolutionary.  And  so  this 
mighty  catastrophe,  which  occurred  two  thousand  years  ago  in 
the  Chinese  empire,  widely  removed  as  it  is  £rom  us  by  the 
distance  of  space  and  time,  and  different  as  is  the  form  under 
which  it  occurred,  bears  nevertheless  no  slight  resemblance  or 
analogy  to  much  we  hav  seen  and  experienced  in  our  own 
times.  To  explain  the  contradiction  which  seems  involved  in 
the  feet,  that  on  one  hand  we  have  commended  that  pure, 
simple,  and  patriarchal  worship  of  the  Deity  by  the  Chmese 
in  the  primitive  period  ;  and  much  that  denoted  the  compara- 
tively nigh  state  of  civilisation  among  this  people,  together 
with  a  science  perverted  and  degenerate  indeed,  yet  carried  to 
a  high  degree  of  refinement ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  pointed  out  many  things  in  thear  primitive  writing-system, 
whinh  displayed  a  gi^eat  rudeness  and  poverty  of  ideas,  and  a 
Teij  eonfinea  circle  of  symbols,  we  may  observe  that  it  is  with 
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CMna  as  with  many  other  ancient  civilised  countries,  where, 
in  the  background  of  a  ruling  and  highly  polished  people,  a 
close  investigation  will  discover  a  race  of  primitive  inhabitants 
more  barbarous,  or  at  least  less  advanced  in  intellectual  refine- 
ment. Such  a  race  is  mentioned  by  historians  as  existing  in 
different  provinces  of  China  under  tne  name  of  Mino — they 
are  precisely  characterised  as  an  earlier,  less  polished  race  of 
inhabitants,  and  they  have  indeed  been  preserved  down  to  later 
times.  The  historical  inquirer  meets  almost  always  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  world  with  two  strata  of  nations,  consisting  of  an 
elder  and  a  younger  race ; — in  the  same  way  as  the  geologist 
in  his  investigation  of  the  earth's  surface  can  clearly  distinguish 
a  twofold  formation  of  mountains  and  separate  periods  in  the 
formation  of  that  surface.  Thus,  in  China,  the  more  polished 
new-comers  and  founders  of  the  subsequent  nation  and  state, 
accommodated  themselves  in  many  respects  to  the  manners  and 
customs,  the  language  and  even  perhaps  symbolical  writing  of 
these  half  savages,  as  the  Europeans  have  partly  done,  when 
they  have  wished  to  civilise  and  mstruct  the  Mexicans  and  other 
barbarous  nations ;  and  as  men  must  always  act  in  similar 
cases,  if  they  would  wish  success  to  crown  their  benevolent 
endeavours.  All  researches  into  the  origin  of  the  Chinese 
nation  and  Chinese  civilisation  ever  conduct  the  inquirer  to  the 
north-west,  where  the  province  of  Shensee  is  situated,  and  to 
the  countries  lying  beyond.  Thus  this  only  serves  to  confirm 
the  opinion,  nighly  probable  in  itself,  and  supported  by  such 
manifold  testimony,  of  the  general  derivation  of  all  Asiatic 
civilisation  from  tne  great  central  region  of  Western  Asia. 

Agreeably  to  this  opinion,  the  Indian  traditions,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  deduce  the  historical  descent  of  Indian 
civilisation  from  the  northern  mountainous  range  of  the  Hima- 
laya and  the  country  northwards  ;  and  in  support  of  this  tradi- 
tion, we  may  cite  the  vast  ruins,  the  immense  subterraneous 
temples  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old 
and  celebrated  city  of  Bamyan,  Though  the  latter  city  be  not 
in  the  proper  India,  but  more  northward  towards  Cabul,  in 
Hindu  Cutch,  still  its  ruins  present  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
the  peculiar  forms  and  structure  of  the  architecture  and  colos- 
sal images  of  India,  (whereof  they  contain  a  great  abundance,) 
such  as  are  observed  in  the  other  great  monumental  edifices  of 
the  Indians  at  Ellore,  in  the  centre  of  the  southern  province  of 
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Deocan,  in  the  Isles  of  Salsette  and  Elephantay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Bombay,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  near  Mara- 
lipuram  on  the  coast  of  Madras.  All  these  immense  temples, 
which  have  been  hewn  in  the  canties  of  rocks,  or  have  been 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  and  where  often  many  temples  are 
ranged  above  and  beside  the  other,  together  with  the  buildings 
for  the  use  of  the  Brahmins  and  the  swarms  of  pilgrims,  occu- 
pying in  length  and  breadth  the  vast  space  of  half  a  German 
mile,  and  even  more  ; — these  temples  form  the  reg^ular  places  of 
Hindoo  pilg^mage,  whither  immense  multitudes  of  pilgrims 
flock  from  all  the  countries  of  India  ;  and  an  English  writer, 
who  wrote  as  an  eye-witness,  estimated  the  multitude  at  the  al« 
most  incredible  number  of  two  millions  and  a  half.  Together 
with  the  colossal  images  of  gods  and  of  sacred  animals,  such  as 
the  elephaat  and  the  nandi,  or  the  bull  sacred  to  Siva,  we  And 
the  rocky  walls  of  these  subterraneous  temples  adorned  with  an 
almost  incalculable  number  of  carved  figures,  representing  various 
scenes  from  the  Indian  mythology.  These  figures  jut  so  pro- 
minently from  the  rock,  that  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  tneir 
backs  alone  joined  the  walL  The  multitude  of  figures  is  ex- 
ceedingly great,  and  in  the  ruins  near  Bamyan,  the  number  is 
computed  at  twelve  thousand  ;  though  this  calculation  may  not 
perhaps  be  very  accurate,  for  the  thick  forests  which  surround 
these  now  desolate  ruins  are  often  the  repair  of  tigers  and  ser- 
pents, and  thus  all  approach  to  them  is  attended  with  danger. 
Besides,  in  the  ruins  of  Bamyan  many  of  the  figures,  and  even 
some  of  the  colossal  idols,  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Mfdio- 
metans,  for  whenever  their  armies  chance  to  pass  by  these  ruins, 
they  never  fail  to  point  their  cannon  against  the  images  of 
those  fabulous  divinities,  which  all  Mahometans  hold  in  so  much 
abhorrence. 

As  to  architecture,  the  perfection  which  this  art  attained 
among  the  Indians  is  evident  from  the  beautiful  workmanship 
and  varied  decoration  of  their  columns,  whole  rows  of  which, 
like  a  forest  of  pillars,  support  the  massy  roof  of  upper  rock. 
Notwithstanding  the  essential  difference  which  must  exist  in 
the  architecture  of  temples  hewn  out  of  rocks,  or  constructed 
in  the  cavities  of  rocks,  we  shall  find  that  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency in  Indian  architecture  is  towards  the  pyramidal  form. 
On  tne  other  hand,  it  is  observed  that  the  art  of  vaulting  ap- 
pears to  have  been  less  known,  or,  at  least,  not  to  have  attained 
great  perfection,  or  been  in  frequent  use.     We  find,  too,  among 
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these  monunents,  vast  walls  constrncted  out  of  immense  blocks 
of  stone^  and  rudely  cut  fragments  of  rock,  not  unlike  the  old 
Cyclopean  structures.  The  amateurs  of  such  subjects  hare 
acquired  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  them  by  the  splendid 
illustrations  which  the  English  haye  published ;  for  a  mere 
verbal  description  can  with  difficulty  convey  a  just  notion  of 
the  nature  and  peculiar  character  of  this  architecture.  Of  the 
political  history  of  India  little  can  be  said,  for  the  Indians 
scarcely  possess  any  regular  history — any  works  to  which  we 
should  give  the  denomination  of  .historical ;  for  their  history  is 
interwoven  and  almost  confounded  with  mythology,  and  is  to 
be  found  only  in  the  old  mythological  works,  esp^ially  in  their 
two  great  national  and  epic  poems,  the  Ramayan  and  tho 
Mahcubarat,  and  in  the  eighteen  Puranas  (the  most  select  and 
classical  of  the  popular  and  mythological  legends  of  India),  and, 
perhaps,  in  the  traditionary  history  of  particular  dynasties  and 
provinces ;  and  even  the  works  we  have  mentioned  are  not 
merely  of  a  mytho-historical,  but  in  a  ereat  measure  of  a  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  purport  The  more  modem  history 
of  Hindostan,  from  the  fint  Mahometan  conquest  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era,  can,  indeed,  be 
traced  with  pretty  tolerable  certainty;  but  as  this  portion  of  Indian 
history  is  unconnected  with,  and  mcapable  of  illustrating  the 
true  state  and  progress  of  the  intellectual  re6nement  of  the 
Hindoos,  it  is  of  no  importance  to  omr  immediate  object.  The 
more  ancient  history  of  that  country,  particularly  in  the  earlier 
period,  is  most  &bulous,  or,  to  characterise  it  by  a  softer,  and 
at  the  same  time,  more  correct  name,  a  history  purely  mythic 
and  traditionary ;  and  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  divest  the 
real  and  authentic  history  of  ancient  India  of  the  garb  of  my- 
thology and  poetical  tnuution ;  a  task  which,  at  least,  has  not 
yet  been  executed  with  adequate  critical  acumen. 

Chronology,  too,  shares  the  same  fate  with  the  sister  science 
of  history,  for  in  the  early  period  it  is  fabulous,  and  in  the 
more  modem,  it  is  often  not  sufficiently  precise  and  accurate. 
The  number  of  years  assigned  to  the  mrst  three  epochs  of  the 
world  must  be  considered  as  possessing  an  astronomical  import^ 
rather  than  as  furnishing  any  criterion  for  an  historical  use. 
It  is  only  the  fourth  and  last  period  of  the  world — ^the  age  of 
progressive  misery  and  all-prevailing  woe,  which  the  Indianfl 
term  Caliyug,  that  we  can  in  any  way  consider  an  historical 
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epoch;  and  this,  the  duration  of  which  is  computed  at  four 
thousand  years,  hegan  ahout  a  thousand  years  hefore  the  Chris- 
tian era.     Of  the  progress  and  term  of  this  period  of  the  world, 
considered  in  reference  to  the  history  of  mankind,  the  Indians 
entertain  a  very  simple  notion.     They  helieve  that  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind  will  hecome,  at  first,  much  worse,  hut  will  he 
afterwards  ameliorated.     The  regular  historical  epoch,  when 
the  chronology  of  India  begins  to  acquire  greater  certainty, 
and  from  whicn,  indeed,  it  is  ordinarily  computed,  is  the  age  of 
King  Yikramaditya,  who  reigned  in  the  more  civilised  part  of 
India,  somewhat  earlier  than  the  Emperor  Augustus  in  the 
west,  perhaps  about  sixty  years  before  our  era.     It  was  at  the 
court    of   this   monarch    that   flourished  <  nine    of   the   most 
celebrated   sages   and    poets   of   the    second   era  of    Indian 
literature  ;     and    among   these   was   Calidas,    the  author  of 
the  beautiRil   dramatic  poem  of  "  Sacontala,"   so  generally 
known  by  the  Euglish  and  Grerman  translations.     It  was  in  the 
age  of  Vikramaditya  that  the  later  poetry  and  literature  of 
India,  of  which  CaJidas  was  so  bright  an  ornament,  reached  its 
full  bloom.     The  elder  Indian  poetry,  particularly  the  two  great 
epic  poems  aboye  mentioned,  entirely  belong  to  the  early  and 
more  fabulous  ages  of  the  world ;  so  feur  at  least  as  the  poets 
themselves  are  assigned  to  those  ages,  and  figure  in  some  degree 
as  fabulous  personages.    We  may,  however,  observe,  that  in  the 
style  of  poetry,  in  art,  and  even,  in  the  language  itself,  there 
reigns   a  very  great  difference  between  these  primitive  heroic 
poems,  and  tiie  works  of  Calidas  and  other  contemporary  poets 
— the  difference  is  at  least  as  great  as  that  which  exists  between 
Homer  and  Theocritus,  or  the  other  bucolick  poets  of  Greece^ 
The  oldest  of  the  tv^  epic  poems  of  the  Indians,  the  Ramayana 
by  the  poet  Valmiki,  celebrates  Rayma,  hb  love  for  a  royal 
princess,  the  beautiRil  Sita,  and  his  conquest  of  Lanka,  or  the 
modern  isle  of  Ceylon.     Although  in  the  old  historical  Sagas  of 
the  Indians,  we  find  mention  made  of  far-ruling  monarchs  and  all- 
conquering  heroes ;  still  these  traditions  seem  to  show,  as  in  the 
instance  first  cited,  that  in  the  oldest,  as  in  the  latest  times  prior 
to  foreign  conquest,  India  was  not  united  in  one  great  monarchy, 
but  was  generally  parcelled  out  into  a  variety  of  states;  and 
this  fact  serves  to  prove  that  such  has  ever  been  in  general  the 
political  condition  of  that  country.     The  whole  body  of  anciei^ 
Indian  traditions  and  mythological  history  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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other  great  epic  of  the  Indians,  the  Maha-Barata,  whose  author, 
or  at  least  compiler,  was  Vyasa,  the  founder  of  the  Vedanta 
philosophy,  the  most  esteemed,  and  most  prevalent  of  all 
the  philosophical  systems  of  the  Hindoos.  This  leads  us  to 
ohserve  a  second  remarkahle,  and  singularly  characteristic,  fea- 
ture in  Indian  intellect  and  Indian  Hterature,  so  widely 
remote  from  the  relation  hetween  poetry  and  philosophy  among 
other  nations,  purticularly  the  Greeks.  This  is  the  close  con- 
nexion and  almost  entire  fusion  of -poetry  and  philosophy  among 
this  people.  Many  of  their  more  ancient  philosophical  works 
were  composed  in  metre,  though  they  possess  productions  of  a 
later  period,  which  display  the  highest  logical  suhtilty  and  analysis. 
Their  great  old  poems,  whatever  may  be  the  beauty  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  captivating  interest  of  the  narrative,  are  gene- 
rally imbued  with,  and  pervaded  by,  the  most  profound  philo-* 
sophy ;  and  among  this  people,  even  the  histoiy  of  metaphysics 
ascends  as  far  back  as  the  mythic  ages.  This,  at  least,  holds 
good  of  the  authors,  to  whom  the  invention  of  the  leading  phi- 
losophical systems  has  been  ascribed ;  although  the  subsequent 
commentaries  belong  to  a  much  later  and  more  historical  period. 
Thus  the  Mahabarata  contains  as  an  episode  a  didactic  poem, 
or  philosophical  dialogue  between  the  fabulous  personages  and 
heroes  of  the  epic,  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  the  Bhaga- 
vatgita,  and  which  has  recently  been  ably  edited  and  expounded 
in  Germany,  by  Augustus  WOliam  Von  ScMegel,  and 
William  Von  Humboldt.  The  leading  principles  of  the  Ve- 
danta philosophy  are  copiously  set  form  in  tins  poem,  which 
may  be  regardea  as  a  manual  of  Indian  mysticism ;  for  such  is 
the  ultimate  object  of  all  Indian  philosophy;  and  of  this  peculiar 
propensity  of  the  Hindoo  mind  we  have  already  cited  some  re- 
markable traits.  For  the  accomplishment  of  our  more  imme- 
diate oinect,  and  in  order  rightly  to  understand  the  true  place 
which  the  intellectual  culture  of  India  occupies  in  primitive  his- 
tory, a  general  knowledge  of  Indian  philosophy  is  far  more  im- 
portant and  necessary,  than  any  minute  analysis  and  criticism  on 
the  manifold  beauties  of  the  very  rich  poetiy  of  that  country ; 
and  this  philosophy  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  characterise  ac- 
cording to  its  vanous  systems,  and  in  its  main  and  essential 
features. 

£in>  OF  I«ECTUBE  V. 
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LECTURE  VI. 

Of  the  Hindoo  Fhilosophj— Dissertation  on  Languages— Of  the  peculiar 
political  Constitution  and  Theocratic  Goyemment  of  the  Hebrews — 
Of  the  Mosaic  Genealogy  of  Nations. 

The  Indian  philosophy,  from  the  place  it  holds  in  the  primitiye 
intellectual  history  of  Asia,  and  from  the  insight  it  gives  us  into 
the  character  and  pecuEar  tendency  of  the  human  mind  in  that 
early  period,  possesses  a  high,  umost  higher,  interest  than 
that  offered  hy  the  heaulif ul  and  captiyating  poetry  of  this 
ancient  people.  However,  even  the  poetry  of  the  Indians  con- 
tains  much  that  refers  to,  or  hears  the  stamp  o^  that  peculiar 
mystical  philosophy  which  we  have  more  than  once  spoken  of. 
We  shall  give  a  more  correct  and  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
Indian  philosophy,  if  w^  ohserve,  beforehand,  that  the  six  In- 
dian systems  wmch  are  the  most  prevalent  and  the  most  cele- 
brated^ and  which,  though  in  many  points  differing  from  the 
Yedas,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  entirely  reprehensible  or 
heterodox, — the  six  Indian  systems,  we  say,  must  be  classed  in 
couples,  and  that  the  first  of  each  pair  treats  of  the  beginning 
of  tlie  subject  discussed  in  the  second,  and  the  sec&nd  contains 
the  development  and  extension  of  the  prindples  laid  down  in 
the  Brst,  or  applies  those  principles  to  another  and  higher 
object  of  inquiry.  In  the  whole  Indian  philosophy  there  are, 
in  hcty  only  three  different  modes  of  thought,  or  tnree  systems 
absolutely  divergent,  and  we  shall  give  a  sufficiently  dear  idea 
of  these  systems,  if  we  say  that  the  first  is  founded  on  nature,—- 
the  second  on  thought,  or  on  the  thinking  self;  and  the  third 
attaches  itself  exclusively  to  the  revelation  comprised  in  the 
Yedas.  The  first  system,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
ancient,  bears  the  name  of  the  Sanchy&  philosophy — a  name 
which  signifies  "the  philosophy  of  numbers.*'  This  is  not  to 
be  understood  in  the  Pythagorean  sense,  that  numbers  are  the 
pnnciple  of  all  things,  or  according  to  the  very  similar  prin- 
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dple  laid  iovm  in  the  Cliinese  books  of  I — ^King,  where  we  find 
tihe  eight  kdua,  or  the  symbolic  Drimaiy  lines  of  all  existence. 
But  the  Sanchy&  system  bears  tnis  name  because  it  reckons 
successively  the  first  principles  of  all  things  and  of  all  being  to 
the  number  of  four  or  fire-and-twenty.  Among  these  first 
principles^  it  assigns  the  highest  place  to  Nature—- the  second 
to  understanding,  and  by  this  is  meant  not  merely  human  un- 
derstanding, but  general  and  even  Infinite  Intelligence;  so 
that  we  may  consider  this  system  as  a  very  partial  philosophy 
of  Nature;  and  indeed  it  has  been  regarded  by  some  Indian 
writers  as  athebtical — a  censure  in  whicm  the  learned  English- 
man, Mr.  Colebrooke,  (to  whose  extracts  and  notices  we  are  in- 
debted for  our  most  precise  information  on  this  whole  branch 
of  Indian  literature)*  seems  almost  inclined  to  concur.  This 
system  was,  however,  by  no  means  a  coarse  materialism,  or  a 
denial  c^  the  Divinity  and  of  every  thing  sacred.  The  doubts 
expressed  in  the  passages  cited  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  are  directed 
far  more  against  the  Creation  than  against  God ;  they  regard 
the  motive  which  could  have  induced  the  Supreme  Beinff,  the 
Spirit  of  Infinite  Perfection,  to  create  the  external  worlc^  and 
the  possibility  of  such  a  creation. 

Tne  Sanchy&  philosophy  would  be  more  properly  designated 
in  our  modem  philosophic  phraseology  as  a  system  of  complete 
dualism,  where  two  substances  are  represented  as  co-existent — 
on  one  hand,  a  self-existent  energy  of  Nature,  which  emanated, 
or  eternally  emanates,  from  itself;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
eternal  truth,  or  the  Supreme  and  Infinite  Mind. 

The  Indian  philosophers  in  general  were  so  inclined  to 
regard  the  whole  outin^utl  world  of  sense  as  the  product  of  illu- 
sion, as  a  vain  and  idle  apparition,  and  we  can  well  imagine  they 
were  unable  to  reconcile*  the  creation  of  such  a  world  (whicn 
appeared  to  them  a  world  of  darkness,  or  perhaps,  on  a  some- 
mat  hieher  scale,  as  an  intermediate  state  of  illusion)  with  their 
mysticca  notion  of  the  infinite  perfection  of  the  Supreme  Being 
and  Eternal  Spirit.  For  even  in  ethics,  they  were  wont  to 
place  the  idea  of  Supreme  Perfection  in  a  state  of  absolute 

*  The  valuable  orticlet  by  this  great  Sanscrit  scholar  on  Hindoo 
philosophy  have  excited  a  greater  sensation  in  France  and  Germany, 
than  in  his  own  country.  It  would  he  well  if  the  Asiatic  Scdety  were 
to  puUiah  those  articles  in  a  separate  form.— TVoas. 
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repose,  but  not  (at  least  to  an  equal  degree)  in  the  state  of 
active  energy  or  exertion.  Great  as  tlie  error  of  such  a  system 
of  dualism  may  be — there  is  yet  a  mighty  difference  between 
a  philosophy  which  denies,  or  at  least  misconceives,  the  crea- 
tion, and  one  which  denies  the  existence  of  the  Deity ;  for  such 
atheism  never  occurred  to  the  minds  of  those  pnilosophers. 
The  doctrine  of  a  primary  self-existing  energy  in  nature,  or  of 
the  eternity  of  the  universe^  luay*  in  a  practical  point  of  view, 
appear  as  gross  an  error ;  but  in  philosophy  we  must  make  ac- 
curate distinctions,  and  forbear  to  place  tnis  ancient  dualism  on 
the  same  level  mih  that  coarse  materialism — that  destructive 
and  atheistic  atomics!  philosophy,  or  any  other  doctrines  pro* 
fessed  by  the  later  sects  of  a  aialectic  rationalism. 

Valuable,  undoubtedly,  as  are  such  extracts  and  communica* 
tions  from  the  orisinals  in  a  branch  of  human  science  still  so 
little  known,  yet  they  will  not  alone  su£Bice,  and,  without  a  cer- 
tain philosopmc  flexibility  of  talent  in  the  inquirer,  they  will 
fail  to  afford  him  a  proper  insight  into  the  true  nature,  the 
real  spirit  and  tendency  of  those  ancient  systems  of  philosophy* 
That  the  Indian  philosophy,  even  when  it  has  started  from  the 
most  opposite  pnnciples,  and  when  its  circuitous  or  devious 
course  has  branched  more  or  less  widely  from  the  common 
path  is  sure  to  wind  round,  and  fall  into  the  one  general  track 
—the  uniform  term  of  all  Indian  philosophy — is  well  exempli* 
fied  by  the  second  part  of  the  Sanchy&  system  (called  ihe  Yoga 
philosophy),  where  we  find  a  totally  different  principle  pro- 
daimea  ;  and  while  it  utterly  abandons  the  primary  doctrine 
of  a  self-existent  principle  in  nature  laid  down  in  the  first  part 
of  the  philosophy,  it  unfolds  those  maxims  of  Indian  mysticism 
which  recur  in  every  department  of  Hindoo  literature.  That 
total  absorption  in  the  one  thought  of  the  Deity,  that  entire 
abstraction  from  all  the  impressions  and  notions  of  sense-^ 
that  suspension  of  all  outwaixl,  and  in  part  even  of  inward^ 
life  effected  by  the  energy  of  a  will  tenaciously  fixed  and  en- 
tirely concentrated  on  a  single  point — and  by  which,  according^ 
to  the  belief  of  the  Indians,  miraculous  power  and  super- 
natural knowledge  are  attained — are  held  up  in  the  second  part 
of  the  Sanchyd  system  as  the  highest  term  of  all  mental  exer- 
tion. The  word  Yoga  si&^mfies  the  complete  union  of  all  our 
thoughts  and  faculties  wim  God— by  which  alone  the  soul  can 
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be  freed — that  is,  deliyered  from  the  unhappy  lot  of  transmi- 
gration ;  and  this,  and  this  only,  forms  the  object  of  all  Indian 
philosophy. 

The  Indian  name  of  Yogi  is  derived  from  the  same  word, 
which  designates  this  philosophy.  The  Indian  Yogi  is  a  hermit 
or  penitent,  who,  absorbed  in  this  mystic  contemplation,  remains 
often  for  years  fixed  immoveably  to  a  single  spot.  In  order  to 
giye  a  lively  representation  of  a  phenomenon  so  strange  to  ns, 
which  appears  totally  incredible  and  alxj^ost  impossible,  al- 
though it  has  b^n  repeatedly  attested  by  eye-witnesses,  and  is 
a  well-asoertained  historical  fact;  I  will  extract  from  the 
drama  of  Sacontal^,  by  the  poet  Calidas,  a  description  of  a 
Yogi,  remarkable  for  its  vivid  accuracy,  or,  to  use  tne  expres- 
sion of  the  (jerman  commentator,  its  fearful  beauty.  King 
Dushmanta  inquires  of  Indra's  charioteer  the  sacred  abode  of 
him  whom  he  seeks  ;  and  to  this  the  charioteer  replies  :*  "  A 
little  beyond  the  grove,  where  you  see  a  pious  Yogi,  motionless 
as  a  poUard,  holdmg  his  thick  bushy  hair  and  fixing  his  eyes  on 
the  solar  orb.  Mark  :— his  body  is  half  covered  with  a  white 
ant's  edifice  made  of  raised  clay  ;  the  skin  of  a  snake  supplies 
the  place  of  his  sacerdotal  thread,  and  part  of  it  girds  his 
loins ;  a  number  of  knotty  plants  encircle  and  wound  ms  neck ; 
and  surrounding  birds'  nests  almost  conceal  his  shoulders." 
We  must  not  take  this  for  the  invention  of  fancy,  or  the  ex- 
aggeration of  a  poet ;  the  accuracy  of  this  descnption  is  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  innumerable  eye-witnesses,  who 
recount  the  same  fret,  and  in  precisely  similar  colours.  During 
that  period  of  wonderfril  phenomena  and  supernatural  powers 
—the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  church — we  meet 
with  only  one  Simon  Stylitcs,  or  columii-stander ;  and  his  con- 
duct is  by  no  means  held  up  by  Christian  writers  as  a  model  of 
imitation,  but  is  regarded,  at  besi^  as  an  extraordinary  excep- 
tion permitted  on  certain  special  grounds.  In  the  Indian 
forests  and  deserts,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  holy 
places  of  pilgrimage  mentioned  above,  there  are  many  hundred 
of  these  hermits — ^these  strange  human  phenomena  of  the 
highest  intellectual  abstraction  or  delusion.  Even  the  Greeks 
were  acquainted  with  them,  and,  among  so  many  other  won- 

*  We  have  transcribed  Sir  William  Jones's  own  words,  as  given  in 
his  translation  of  Sacontala. — Trans, 
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ders,  make  mention  of  them  in  their  description  of  In£a  under 
the  name  of  the  Gymnosophigts.  Formerly  snch  accornits 
would  have  been  regarded  as  incredible  and  as  exceeding  the 
bounds  of  possibility  ;  but  such  conjectures  can  be  of  no  avail 
against  historical  facts  repeatedly  attested  and    undeniably 

S roved.  Now  that  men  are  better  acquainted  with  the  won- 
erful  flexibility  of  human  organisation,  and  witii  those  mar- 
yellous  powers  which  slumber  concealed  within  it,  they  are  less 
disposea  to  form  light  and  hasty  decisions  on  phenomena  of 
this  description.  The  whole  is  mdeed  a  magical  intellectual 
self-exaltation,  accomplished  by  the  energy  of  the  will  concen- 
trated on  a  single  point ;  and  this  concentration  of  the  mind, 
when  darned  to  this  excess,  may  I  lead  not  merely  to  a  figura- 
tive, but  to  a  real  intellectual  self-annihilation,  and  to  the  dis- 
order of  all  thought,  even  of  the  brain.  While  on  the  one 
hand  we  must  remain  amazed  at  the  strength  of  a  will  so  tena- 
ciously and  perseveringly  fixed  on  an  object  purely  spiritual, 
we  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  filled  with  proround  regret  at 
tiie  sight  of  so  much  energy  wasted  for  a  purpose  so  erroneous, 
and  in  a  manner  so  appallmg. 

The  second  species  of  Indian  philosophyi  totally  different 
from  the  otiier  two  kinds,  and  whicn  proceed  not  from  Nature, 
but  from  the  principle  of  thought  and  from  tiie  thinking  self, 
is  comprised  in  the  NyayJl  system,  whose  founder  was  Gau- 
tama— a  personage  whom  several  of  the  earlier  investigators 
of  Indian  literature,  particularly  Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  Translation 
of  tiie  "Prabodha  Chandrodaya"  (page  116)  have  con- 
founded witii  tiie  founder  of  the  Buddhist  sect,  as  both  bear 
tiie  same  name.  But  a  closer  inquiiy  has  proved  them  to  be 
distinct  persons  ;  and  Mr.  Colebrooke  himself  finds  greater 
points  of  coinddence  or  affinity  between  the  Sanchy&  philo- 
sophy and  Buddhism,  than  between  tiie  latter  and  the  Nyayi 
system.  This  NyayJl  philosophy,  proceeding  from  the  act  of 
thought,  comprises  m  the  doctrme  of  particulars,  distinctions 
and  subdivisions,  the  application  of  the  tiiinking'piinciple ;  and 
this  part  of  the  sptem  embraces  all  which  among  the  Greeks 
went  under  the  name  of  logic  or  dialectic ;  and  which  with  us 
is  partiy  classed  under  the  same  head.  Very  many  writings 
and  commentaries  have  been  devoted  to  the  detailed  treatment 
and  exposition  of  these  subjects,  which  the  Indians  seem  to 
have  discussed  witii  almost  the  same  di£fnseness,  or  at  least  oo- 
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piousness,  as  the  Greeks.  like  the  Indians,  the  learned  En- 
glishman who  has  first  unlocked  to  our  yiew  this  department  of 
Indian  literature^  has  paid  comparatiyely  most  attention  to  this 
second  part  of  the  Njayk  philosophy,  but  all  this  logical  phi- 
losophy, though  it  may  furnish  one  more  proof  (if  such  he  ne- 
cessary) of  the  extreme  ridmess,  variety,  and  refinement  of  the 
intellectual  culture  of  the  Hindoos,  yet  possesses  no  immediate 
interest  for  the  ohiect  we  here  propose  to  oursdves.  Mr.  Cole- 
hrooke  remarks,  however,  that  the  fundamental  tenets  of  this 
philosophy  comprise,  as  indeed  is  evident,  not  merely  a  logic  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  hut  the  metaphysics  of 
all  logical  sdenoe.  On  ihis  part  of  the  subject,  I  could  have 
wished  that  in  the  authentic  extracts  he  has  given  us  from  the 
Sanscrit  originals,  he  had  more  distinctly  ednced  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  system,  and  thus  furnished  us  with  the  adequate 
data  for  formiDg  a  judgment  on  the  general  character  of  this 
philosophy,  as  well  as  on  its  points  of  comcidence  with  other 
systems,  and  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Buddhists.  For 
although  it  appears  to  be  well  ascertained  that  the  religion  of 
Buddha  sprang  out  of  some  perverted  system  of  Hindoo  philo- 
sophy; yet  the  points  of  transition  to  such  a  religious  creed 
'  existmg  in  the  Indian  fir^stems  of  philosophy,  have  not  yet  been 
dearly  pointed  out.  Tiie  Vedanta  philosophy  must  here  evi- 
dently be  excepted ;  for  to  this  Buadhism  is  as  much  opposed 
as  to  the  old  Indian  reli^on  of  the  Vedas.  Moreover  that 
endless  confunon  and  uninteOigibleness  of  the  Buddhist  meta- 
physics, which  we  have  before  spoken  of,  may  first  be  traced  to 
the  source  of  ideaHsm ;  though  in  the  progress  of  that  philo- 
sophy, many  errors  have  been  associated  with  it — errors  even 
which,  in  its  origin,  were  most  widdy  removed  from  it;  for 
every  system  of  error  asserts  and  even  believes  that  it  is  perfectly 
consistent,  though  in  none  is  such  consistency  foimd. 

The  bacns  and  prevailing  tendency  of  the  Nyayil  system  (to 
judge  from  the  extracts  with  which  we  have  been  furnished)  is 
most  deddedly  ideal.  On  the  whole  we  can  very  well  conceive 
that  a  system  of  philosophy  beginning  with  the  highest  act  of 
thought,  or  proceeding  from  the  thinking  sd^  should  run  into  a 
course  of  the  most  dedded  and  absolute  idealism,  and  that  the 
general  indination  of  the  Indian  philosophers  to  regard  the 
whole  external  world  of  sense  as  vam  illusion,  and  to  represent 
individual  personality  as  absorbed  in  the  God-head  by  the  most 
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intamate  union,  should  have  ^yen  birth  to  a  complete  system 
of  self-delusion — a  diabolic  self-idolatiT)  very  congenial  with 
the  principles  of  that  most  ancient  of  all  anti-Christian  sects-— 
the  Buddhists. 

The  Indian  authorities  cited  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  impute  to  the 
second  part  of  the  Nyayll  philosophy  a  strong  leaning  to  the 
atomical  system.  We  must  here  recollect  that^  as  the  Indian 
mind  pursued  the  most  various  and  opposite  paths  of  inquiry 
even  in  philosophy,  there  were  besides  the  six  most  prevalent 
philosophic  systems,  recogpiised  as  generally  conformable  to 
religion,  several  others  in  direct  opposition  to  the  established 
doctrines  'on  the  Deity  and  on  religion.  Among  these  the 
Charvacd,  philosophy,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Colebrooke,  com* 
prises  the  metapnysics  of  the  sect  of  Jains,  deserves  a  passing 
notice.  It  is  a  system  of  complete  materialism  founded  on  the 
atomical  doctrines,  such  as  Epicurus  taught,  and  which  met 
with  so  much  favour  and  adhesion  in  the  declining  ages  of 
Greece  and  Rome  ;— -doctrines  which  several  modems  have  re- 
vived in  latter  times,  but  which  the  profound  investigations  of 
natural  philosophy,  now  so  far  advanced,  will  scarcely  ever 
permit  to  take  root  again. 

The  third  species  or  branch  of  Indian  philosophy,  is  that 
which  is  attached  to  the  Vedas,  and  to  the  sacred  revelation  and 
traditions  they  contain.  The  first  part  of  this  philosophy,— 
the  Mimans&,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Colebrooke,  more  immediately 
devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Vedas,  and  most  probably 
contains  the  fundamental  rules  of  interpretation,  or  the  leading 
principles,  whereby  independent  reason  is  made  to  harmonise 
with  me  word  of  revelation  conveyed  by  sacred  tradition.  The 
second  or  finished  part  of  the  system  is  called  the  Vedanta 
philosophy.  The  last  word  in  this  term,  '<  Vedanta,"  which  is 
compoimded  of  two  roots,  is  equivalent  to  the  German  word 
ende  (end),  or  still  more  to  the  Latin  finis,  and  denotes  the 
end  or  ultimate  object  of  any  effort ;  and  so  the  entire  term 
Vedanta  will  signify  a  philosophy  which  reveals  the  true  sense, 
the  internal  spirit,  and  the  proper  object  of  the  Vedas,  and  of 
the  primitive  relation  of  Brahma  comprised  therein.  This 
Vedjuita  philosophy  is  the  one  which  now  generally  exerts  the 
greatest  influence  on  Indian  literature  and  Indian  life  ;  and  it 
IS  veiy  possible  that  some  of  the  six  recognised,  or  at  least 
toleraied,  systems  of  philosophy,  may  have  been  purposely 
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thrown  into  the  background,  or  when  they  clashed  too  rudelj 
with  the  piinciples  of  the  prevailing  system,  have  been  softened 
down  by  their  partisans,  and  have  thus  come  down  to  us  in  that 
state.  A  wid^  field  is  here  opened  to  the  future  research  and 
critical  inquiries  of  Indian  scholars. 

This  Vedanta  philosophy  is,  in  its  general  tendency,  a  com* 
plete  system  of  Pantheism ;  but  not  the  rigid,  mathematical^ 
abstract,  negative  Pantheism  oi  some  modern  thinkers ;  for 
such  a  total  denial  of  all  Personality  in  God,  and  of  all  freedom 
in  man,  is  incompatible  with  the  attachment  which  the  Vedanta 
philosophy  professes  for  sacred  tradition  and  ancient  mythology ; 
and  accordingly  a  modified,  poetical,  and  half-mythological 
system  of  Pantheism  may  here  naturally  be  expected,  and 
actually  exists.  Even  in  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  of  the  metempsychosis,  the  personal  existence  of  the 
human  soul,  inculcated  by  the  ancient  faith,  is  not  wholly  denied 
or  rejected  by  this  more  modem  system  of  philosophy ;  though 
on  the  whole  it  certainly  is  not  exempt  from  tne  charge  of 
Pantheism.  But  all  the  systems  of  Indian  philosophy  tend 
more  or  less  to  one  practical  aim — namely,  the  final  deliverance 
and  eternal  emancipation  of  t)xe  soul  from  the  old  calamity-— 
the  dreaded  fate — ^the  frightfid  lot — of  being  compelled  to 
wander  through  the  dark  regions  of  nature— through  the 
various  forms  of  the  brute  creation — and  to  change  ever  anew 
its  terrestrial  shape.  The  second  point  in  which  the  different 
systems  of  Indian  philosophy  mostly  agree  is  this,  that  the 
various  sacrifices  prescribed  for  this  end  in  the  Vedas  are  not 
£ree  from  blame  or  vice,  partly  on  account  of  the  effusion  of 
blood  necessarily  connected  with  animal  sacrifice— and  partly 
on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  such  sacrifices  to  the  final 
deliverance  of  the  soul ;  usend  and  salutary  though  they  be 
in  other  respects. 

The  general  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis 
has  rendered  the  destruction  of  animals  extremely  repulsive  to 
indianrfeelings,  from  the  strong^  apprehension  that  a  case  may 
occur  where,  imoonsdously  ana  innocently,  one  may  violate  or 
injure  the  soul  of  some  rormer  relative  m  its  present  integu- 
ment. But  even  the  Vedas  themselves  inculcate  the  neces- 
sity of  that  sublime  science  which  rises  above  nature,  for  the 
attainment  of  the  full  and  final  deliverance  of  the  soul ;  as  is 
expressed  in  an  old  remarkable  passage  of  the  Vedas,  thus 
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liieraUy  tranBhited  by  Mr.  Colebrooke.*  **  Man  must  recogmfls 
the  sotil— man  must  separate  it  firom  nature — then  it  comes 
not  again— then  it  comes  not  again."  These  last  words  signify, 
then  the  soul  is  delivered  from  the  danger  of  a  return  to  earth 
— firom  the  misfortune  of  transmigration^  and  it  remains  for 
ever  united  to  God ;  an  union  which  can  be  obtained  only  by 
that  pure  separation  firom  nature,  which  is  that  sublimest  science, 
invoked  in  the  first  words  of  this  passage. 

Animal  sacrifices  for  the  souls  of  iSb  departed,  particularly 
for  those  of  deceased  parents,  which  were  regarded  aa  the  most 
sacred  duty  of  the  son  and  of  the  posterity,  were  among  those 
religious  usages  which  occupied  an  important  place  m  the 
patriardud  ages,  and  were  most  deeply  interwoven  with  the 
whole  arrangement  of  life  in  that  primitive  period,  as  is  evident 
firom  all  those  Indian  rites,  and  the  system  of  doctrines  akin  to 
them.  These  sacrifices  are  certainly  of  veiy  ancient  origin, 
and  may  well  have  been  derived  from  the  mourning  fiither  of 
mankina,  and  the  first  pair  of  hostile  brothers.  To  these  may 
afterwards  have  been  aoded  all  that  multitude  of  religious  rites, 
and  doctrines,  or  marvellous  theories  respecting  the  immortal 
soul  and  its  ulterior  destinies.  Hence  the  indispensable  obliga- 
tion of  marriage  for  the  Brahmins,  in  order  to  insure  the 
blessing  of  legitimate  ofispring,  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest 
objects  of  existence  in  the  patriaidhal  ages,  for  the  prayers  of 
the  son  only  could  obtain  the  deliverance,  and  secure  the 
repose  of  a  departed  parent's  soul,  and  this  was  one  of  his 
most  sacred  duties.  The  high  reverence  for  women,  among 
the  Indians,  rests  on  the  same  religious  notion ;  as  is  expressed 
by  the  old  poet  in  these  lines 

"  Woman  is  man's  better  half, 
Woman  is  man's  bosom  ftiend. 
Woman  is  redemption's  source. 
From  woman  springs  the  liberator." 

This  last  line  signifies,  what  we  mentioned  above,  that  the 
son  is  the  liberator  appointed  by  God,  to  deliver  by  prayer  the 
soul  of  his  deceasea  fiither.  The  poet  then  continues  ; — 
*'  Women  are  the  fiiends  of  the  solitary — ^they  solace  him  with 
their  sweet  converse ;  like  to  a  father,  in  discharge  of  duty, 
consoling  as  a  mother  in  misfortune.'' 

*  See  Colebrooke's  articles  on  the  Yedas  in  the  8th  volume  of  Asiatic 
Besearches. 
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We  should  scarcely  conceive  it  possible  (and  it  certainly  tends 
to  prove  the  oris^inal  power,  copiousnesSy  and  flexibility  of  the 
human  mind,)  that,  by  the  aae  of  a  fedse  myBtidsm  totally 
sunk  and  lost  in  the  abyss  of  the  eternally  incomprehensible  and 
unfathomable,  like  the  Indian  philosophy,  a  rich,  various,  beau« 
tifiil,  and  highly  wrought  poetry  should  Ixave  existed.  The  epic 
narrative  of  the  old  Indian  poems  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  Homeric  poetry,  in  its  inexhaustible  copiousness,  in  the 
touching  simphcity  of  its  antique  forms,  in  justness  of  feeling, 
and  accuracy  of  delineation.  Yet  in  its  subjects,  and  in  the 
prevailing  tone  of  its  mythological  fictions,  this  Indian  epic 
poetry  is  characterised  by  a  style  of  £uicy  incomparably  more 
^gantic,  such  as  occasionally  prevails  m  the  mythology  of 
Hesiod — ^in  the  accounts  of  the  old  Titanic  wars — or  in  the 
febulous  world  of  ^schylus,  and  of  the  Doric  Pindar.  In  the 
tenderness  of  amatoiy  feeling,  in  the  description  of  female 
beauty,  of  the  character  and  domestic  relations  of  woman,  the 
Indian  poetry  may  be  compared  to  the  purest  and  noblest 
effusions  of  Christian  poesy;  though,  on  the  whole,  from  the 
thoroughly  mythical  nature  of  its  subjects,  and  firom  the  rhyth- 
mical forms  of  its  speech,  it  bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  ancients.  Among  the  later  poets,  Calidas,  who  is  the 
most  renowned  and  esteemed  in  the  dramatic  poetry  of  the 
Indians,  might  be  called^  by  way  of  comparison,  an  idyllic  and 
sentimental  Sophocles,  llie  poetry  of  the  Indians  is  not  a 
Uttle  indebted  to  the  genius  of  their  beautiful  language,  which 
bears  indubitable  traces  of  the  same  generous  and  lofty  poetical 
spirit;  and  it  may  be  therefore  necessary,  in  this  general  sketch 
of  the  primitive  state  of  the  human  mind,  to  make  a  few  obser^ 
yations  on  this  very  remarkable  language. 

In  its  grammatical  structure  the  language  of  India  is  abso- 
lutely similar  to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  even  to  the  minutest 
particulars.  But  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  Sanscrit  are 
nir  richer  and  more  varied  than  those  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
more  regular  and  systematic  than  those  of  the  Greek.  In  ita 
roots  and  words  the  Sanscrit  has  a  very  strong  and  remarkable 
affinity  to  the  Persian  and  Germanic  race  of  languages;  an 
affinity  which  furnishes  interesting  disclosures,  or  gives  occasion 
at  least  for  instructive  comparisons,  on  the  progress  of  ideas 
amon^  those  ancient  nations,  and,  as  one  and  the  same  word  is 
sometimes  extended,  sometimes  contracted  in  its  meaning  or 
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applied  to  kindred  objects — revealB  the  first  natural  impf^ssiotiSy 
or  primary  notions  of  life  in  those  earW  ages.  To  proye  more 
clearly,  by  one  or  two  examples,  uaa  affinity  between  the 
languages  of  nations  so  widely  removed  from  one  another,  and 
almost  separated  by  the  distance  of  two  quarters  of  the  globe» 
and  to  show  the  important  data  which  the  discovery  of  such 
facts  furnishes  to  history,  I  will  mention,  as  a  striking  instance, 
that  the  German  word  menseh  (man)  perfectly  agrees  in  root 
and  signification  with  the  Indian  word  manuschytiy  with  this 
only  difference,  that  in  the  Sanscrit  the  latter  word  has  a  regular 
root,  and  is  derived  from  the  word  manuy  which  means  spirit. 
Thus  the  word  menseh  (man)  in  its  primitive  root  signines  a 
being  endowed  with  spirit  by  way  oi  pre-eminence  above  all 
earthly  creatures.  It  is  evident,  too,  from  this,  that  the  Latin 
word  mens  (mind)  is  of  a  cognate  kind,  and  belongs  to  the  same 
family  of  words;  for,  in  Siese  philological  comparisous,  the 
members  of  one  radical  word,  scattered  through  different 
languages,  serve  when  combined  to  illustrate  each  other.  To 
cite  an  instance  of  a  remarkable  extension  and  contraction  of 
meaning  in  one  and  the  same  word,  we  may  remark  that  the 
same  word  which,  in  the  German  lochy  signifies  the  space  of  a 
narrow  aperture,  and  in  the  Latin  loctts^  comprehends  the  ge- 
neral notion  of  space,  as  well  as  of  a  particular  place,  means  the 
universe  in  the  Sanscrit  lokas.  Thus  the  Sanscrit  word 
trailokasy  or  trailokyan,  signifies  the  three  worlds  or  the  triple 
world — the  world  of  truth  or  eternal  being,  the  world  of  illusion 
or  vain  appearance,  and  the  world  of  darkness;— a  division 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  main  points  in -the  Indian  philo- 
sophy, and  is  expressed  by  the  two  Sanscrit  words  trai  and 
lokas,  which  are  at  the  same  time  also  Latin  and  German.  I 
will  adduce  but  one  more  example.  As  mostly  the  ancient 
nations  of  Asia,  and  likewise  of  Europe,  were  led  by  a  certain 
natural  feeling  and  a  not  erroneous  instinct,  (totally  independent 
of  the  nomenclature  and  classifications  of  our  natural  history,) 
to  regard  the  bull,  the  most  useful  and  important  of  all  the 
animals  which  man  has  domesticated,  as  the  representative 
of  earthly  fertility,  and  (as  it  were)  the  primary  animal  of  the 
earth,  and  afterwards  made  that  animal  the  emblem  of  all 
earthly  existence  and  earthly  energy;  so  it  is  extraordinary  to 
see,  (as  Augustus  William  Schlegel  has  shown  by  an  interesting 
comparison  of  the  words  which  designate  either  of  these  objects 
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in  rarious  languages  of  a  kindred  stem),  it  is  extraordinary  to 
see  what  mutual  light  and  illustration  they  reflect  on  each 
other.  The  Indian  and  Persian  word,  gauy  with  which  the 
the  German  kuh,  (cow)  perfectly  coincides,  quite  agrees  with 
the  Greek  word  for  earth,  in  the  old  Doric  form  of  ya :  the 
Latin  bos  (ox)  in  its  inflection  bovis  or  bove^  belongs  to  a  whole 
fiftmily  of  Sanscrit  words,  such  as  bhu,  bhuva,  bkumiy  which 
signify  the  earth  or  earthly,  or  whatever  is  remotely  connected 
therewith.  So,  originally,  in  this  language  one  and  the  same 
word  served  to  denote  the  earth  and  the  bull.  Comparisons  of 
this  sort,  when  not  strained  by  etymological  subtility,  but 
founded  on  matter  of  fact  and  clear  self-evident  deductions, 
may  offer  much  curious  illustration  of  the  state  of  opinion,  and 
the  nature  and  connexion  of  ideas  in  the  primitive  and  mythic 
ages,  or  may  serve,  at  least,  to  give  us  a  clearer  and  more  lively 
insight  into  the  secret  operations  of  the  human  mind,  and  into 
the  modes  of  thinking  prevalent  among  ancient  nations.  And, 
besides  the  few  instances  here  cited,  we  might  adduce  many 
hundred  examples  of  a  similar  kind. 

As  language  in  itself  forms  one  of  the  comer-stones  of  man's  his- 
tory (and  that  not  the  least  important),  as  the  different  tongues 
spread  in  such  amazing  variety  over  the  inhabited  globe,  are 
essentially  connected  with  universal  history,  and  the  his- 
tory of  particular  races  ;  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on 
this  subject,  not  that  we  would  plunge  deeper  than  is 
here  expedient,  into  the  vast  and  immense  labyrinth  of  lan- 
guages ;  but  in  order  to  show  the  point  of  view  whence  the 
pliilosophic  historian  should  take  his  survey,  if  he  would  grain  a 
dear  and  comprehensive  notion  of  this  otherwise  immeasurable 
chaos.  Perhaps  the  shortest  way  for  this  would  be  to  figure 
to  oneself  all  the  different  dialects  and  modes  of  speech  diffused 
over  the  habitable  globe,  under  the  general  image  of  a  pyramid 
of  languages  of  three  degrees,  separated  one  from  the  other 
by  a  very  simple  principle  of  division.  The  broad  basis  of  this 
pyramid  would  be  formed  by  those  languages  whose  roots 
and  primitive  words  are  mostiy  monosyllabic,  and  which  either 
^re  entirely  without  a  grammar,  like  the  Chinese  language, 
or  at  best  display  only  tne  rude  lineaments  of  a  very  simple 
and  imperfect  grammatical  structure.  The  langua&pes  belong- 
mg  to  this  class,  are  by  far  the  most  consideraole  m  number, 
and  the  most  widely  spread  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  | 
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and  if ,  in  a  general  plulological  inyestigation,  we  would  wish 
to  reduce  these  to  any  species  of  classification,  we  must 
adopt  a  geographical  mode  of  arrangement,  and  designate 
them,  for  example,  as  the  languages  of  Northern  and  Eastern 
Asia,  of  America,  and  of  Africa.  The  Chinese  must  he  con- 
sidered as  the  most  important  and  remarkable  language  of 
this  dass,  precisely  because  it  best  answers  to  the  character  of 
a  monosyllabic  speech  totally  destitute  of  grammar,  and  has 
attained  to  as  high  a  degree  of  refinement  and  perfection  as 
languages  of  this  kind  are  susceptible  of.  This  is  the  stage  of 
in&ncy  in  lanjraage,  as  children's  first  attempts  at  speech 
almost  always  mdme  to  monosyllables — it  is  the  cry  of  na* 
ture  which  breaks  out  in  these  simple  sounds,  or  the  infantine 
imitation  of  some  natural  sound.  This  primitive  character  is 
still  to  be  deazly  traced  in  the  Chinese  ;  although  a  very 
artificial  mode  of  writing ,  and  the  high  degree  of  refinement 
to  which  science  has  been  carried,  have  given  a  mighty  ex- 
tension, and  a  quite  conventional  character,  to  this  infant 
language.  For  any  paralleb  or  anal^es  which  may  be 
drawn  between  the  periods  of  natural  lire  and  the  epochs  of 
intellectual  culture  must  never  be  understood  in  an  exact  and 
literal  sense. 

The  next  degree  in  this  pyramid  of  speech  is  occupied  by 
the  noble  languages  of  the  second  dass,  and  this  race  of  lan- 
guages, which  are  connected  with  each  other  by  strong  and 
manifold  ties  of  affinity,  are  the  Indo-Persic,  the  (jrrseco-Ladn, 
and  the  Grothico-Teutonic*  Here  the  roots  are,  for  the  most 
part  at  least,  dyssyllabic ;  and  these  roots,  which  are  by  this 
means  internally  flexible,  and  become  as  it  were,  living  and 
productive,  afford  room  and  occasion  for  a  more  varied  gram- 
matical structure.  The  distinguishing  character  of  these  lan- 
guages is  a  very  artificial  grammar,  which  enters  so  com- 
pletely into  the  primary  formation  of  these  languages,  that  the 
nearer  we  approach  their  original,  the  more  regular  and  sys- 
tematic do  we  find  their  structure.  In  their  progress  these 
lamguages  are  characterised  by  a  poetical  fulness  and  variety 
in  the  forms  of  narration,  and  even  by  a  rigid  precision  in 
scientific  discussions. 

*  These  are  usually  termed  the  Indo-Germanic  race  of  languages.-- 
Trafu. 
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The  third  and  last  class  are  tlie  Semitic  langiAgpes,  as  they 
are  styled — the  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic,  which,  togetJier  with 
their  kindred  dialects,  form  the  smnmit  or  apex  of  this  pyra* 
mid.  In  these  languages  the  ruling  principle  is  that  all  the 
roots  must  be  tri-syllabic,  for  each  of  the  three  letters,  of  which 
the  root  is  regularly  composed,  counts  for  a  syllable,  and  is 
articulated  as  such.  Whateyer  exceptions  from  iina  rule 
exist,  must  be  treated  as  exceptions  only.  It  cannot  well  be 
doubted  that  this  prin<nple  of  tri-syllabic  roots  is  purposely 
wrought  into  the  whole  internal  structure  of  these  languages, 
and  perhaps  not  without  some  deep  signiflcancy — some  presen- 
tment feeling  implied  by  that  triplicity  of  roots.*  In  these 
languages,  the  yerb  is  the  first  principle  of  deriyation — the 
root  from  which  eyery  thing  is  deduced ;  and  hence  a  cer- 
tain rapidity,  fire,  and  yiyacity  in  the  expression.  But  witli 
ffiich  formal  regularity  the  rich,  full,  elaborate  grammatical 
forms  and  structure  which  distinguish  the  languages  of  the 
Indo-Greek  race,  are  not  at  all  compatible ;  these  tri-syllabic 
tongues  haye  a  certain  tendency  to  monotony,  and  do  not  cer- 
tainly possess  that  poetical  yariety,  and  that  flexible  adaptation 
to  scientific  purposes,  which  characterise  the  second  class  of 
languages.  The  general  characteristic  of  the  Semitic  tongues 
is  their  peculiar  fitness  for  prophetic  inspiration  and  for  pro- 
found symbolical  import — this  is  their  special  character.  We 
speak  here  of  the  language  itself,  and  of  its  internal  structure, 
and  not  of  the  spirit  which  may  ^rect  it ;  and  I  shall  only  add 
that  the  character  we  have  here  assigned  to  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages is,  according  to  the  declaration  of  many  of  the  most 
competent  judges,  more  uniformly  perceptible  in  the  Arabic 
than  in  the  Hebrew,  although  the  former  has  receiyed  a  totally 
different  application,  and  has  undergone  a  yery  diversified  cul- 
ture. Thus  the  Hebrew  tongue  was  eminently  adapted  to  the 
high  spiritual  destination  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  was  a  fit 
organ  of  the  prophetic  revelation  and  promises  imparted  to  that 
nation;  and,  even  in  this  respect,  this  Semitic  language  is 
worthy  of  being  considered  the  summit  of  the  pyramid  of 
human  speech.  But  it  never  can  be  regarded  as  tne  basis  of 
that  pyramid,  nor  the   root  whence  all  other  tongues  have 

•  Schlegel  here  supposes  that  the  triplicity  of  roots  in  the  Semitic 
languages  contains  a  mystic  allusion  to  the  Tri-une  Godhead,  the  root 
and  principle  of  all  existence, 
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Sprung,  as^any  scholars  in  former  times  conceived — an 
opinion  which  would  seem  tacitly  to  imply  that  Adam  could 
ha 76  spoken  no  other  languagne  in  Paradise  hut  the  Hehrew. 
But  tins  languaofe  of  the  first  man  created  hy  God — this  lan- 
guage which  God  himself  had  taught  him — this  word  of  nature 
which  the  Deity  imparted  to  man,  together  with  the  dominion 
over  all  other  creatures,  and  over  the  whole  visible  world,  may 
have  been  neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Indian,  nor  any  of  the 
other  known  or  existing  languages  of  the  earth.  Possibly  it 
was  not  a  speech  which  we  could  learn  or  understand,  or  which, 
according  to  the  present  scheme  of  language,  we  can  even  con- 
ceive or  imagine  In  the  same  way  no  one  is  capable  of  prov- 
ing or  discovering  the  geographical  site  of  the  one  lost  source 
in  Paradise,  whence  those  four  rivers  took  their  rise,  which  are 
in  part  to  be  still  traced  on  the  earth.  As  to  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, I  think  that  a  deeper  inquiry  would  show  that  it  is  not 
so  far  removed  from  the  Indo-Greek  family;  and  that  it  is  even 
partially  related  to  it,  although  this  affinity  may  be  at  first 
very  much  concealed  by  the  great  difference  of  structure,  and 
by  the  total  diversity  of  grammatical  forms.  In  general,  we 
must  not  endeavour  to  enforce,  with  too  rigfid  uniformity  and  too 
systematic  precision,  the  division  of  languages  here  marked  out. 
It  suffices  to  adhere  to  one  general  point  of  survey ;  but  in  other 
respects  so  luxuriant,  so  various,  so  irregular,  has  been  the 
growth  of  the  human  mind  in  the  region  of  languages,  that  it 
may  be  compared  to  the  expansive  life  of  free,  uncultivated  nature^ 
to  the  wild  variety  of  the  thick-grown  forest,  or  of  the  flowery 
meadow. 

To  the  second  order  of  languages  of  the  Indo-Greek  race, 
probably  belongs  the  great  Sclavonian  family  of  languages, 
which,  after  the  others,  would  form  the  foiu*th  member  in  this 
class ;  but  a  definite  and  decisive  judgment  on  this  matter,  I 
must  leave  to  those  philologists  who  are  perfectly  conversant 
with  this  branch  of  human  speech.  Between  the  second  and 
third  class  of  languages,  there  are  a  multitude  of  intermediate 
tongues  which  have  sprung  up  out  of  that  intermixture  of  races 
and  nations,  occurring  at  all  periods  of  history,  and  necessarily 
affecting,  more  or  less,  language  itself  I  allude  particularly  to 
such  languages  as  are  not  perfectly  monosyllabic,  and  which 
have,  nevertheless,  a  very  simple  and  imperfect,  or  even  a  very 
irregular,  strange,  and  awkward  grammatical  structure.     Such, 
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for  inBtanc^  are  some  of  the  American  languages,  which,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  cannot  he  ranked  in  the  third  class,  while  they 
do  not  hear  a  closer,  or  at  all  close,  affinity  to  those  of  the  se- 
cond. Most  of  the  fragments  of  the  earlier  languages  of  Europe, 
which  are  still  extant,  helong  to  this  intermediate  class  of 
tongues  partaking  of  both  those  species,  or  at  least  holding  a 
mi(Mle  place  between  them.  Such  are  the  Celtic  or  Grselic  lan- 
guages, the  Finnish  and  other  ancient  remnants  of  language, 
which  must  not  escape  the  study  of  the  philologist,  whose  ju^* 
meut  is  toa  frequently  warped  by  some  patriotic  partiality  or 
some  learned  predilection. 

The  noble  languages  of  the  second  class  haye,  from  a  remote 
antiquity,  become  indigenous  to  Europe,  and  are  there  now  ge- 
nerally prevalent.  The  other  fragments  of  speech  which  are 
to  be  found  on  our  continent  by  the  side  of  these,  either 
bear  to  them  a  remote  affinity  like  the  various  Celtic  or  Gaelic 
dialects,  or  lead  the  inquirer  to  the  great  Asiatic,  perhaps  even 
to  the  African,  family  of  tongues;  for  we  could  hardly  expect 
to  find  a  nadve  race  of  languages  peculiar  to  this  small  quarter 
of  the  globe,  whiqh  holds  the  lowest  place  in  point  of  historical 
antiquity.  From  the  historical  connexion  between  the  north 
of  Africa  and  the  southern  coasts  of  western  Europe,  espe- 
cially the  Hesperian  Peninsula  (a  connexion  which  has  subsisted 
from  the  remotest  ages,  and  has  been  renewed  so  frequently', 
and  in  such  various  forms),  one  might  be  induced  to  suppose 
that  the  existence  of  this  intercourse  would  have  been  attested 
by  an  affinity  between  the  languages  of  the  two  countries. 
But  the  ablest  scholars  and  critics  cannot  trace  in  the  Basque 
tongue  any  affinity  with  the  primitive  African  family,  though 
they  can  discover  in  it  an  analogy  with  the  Scythian  race  of 
Finnish  languages.  The  Mcigiar  language,  at  the  other  eastern 
extremity  of  Europe,  is  most  decidedly  an  Asiatic  tongue,  be- 
longing to  that  class  which  prevails  in  the  central  regions  of 
Asia;  but  in  its  grammatical  structure  it  bears  some  ana- 
logy to  the  languages  of  the  second  class.  If,  in  conclusion,  I 
might  be  allowed  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  I  should  say  that  no- 
thing would  more  materially  contribute  to  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  whole  system  of  human  language,  as  well  as 
to  a  deeper  insight  into  its  internal  principles  and  structure, 
than  the  success  of  the  now  rising  school  of  Egyptian  philolo- 
gists, whoy  in  deciphering  the  hieroglyphics  by  the  aid  of  the 
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Coptic,  endeayour  to  giye  us  a  more  accurate  knowledgpe,  or  at 
least  a  more  minute  conception,  of  the  old  Egyptian  ton^e. 
And  if  we  would  yenture  the  attempt  of  approximating  nearer 
to  the  primitiye  speech  (the  lost  or  extinct  source  of  all  lan- 
guages), we  must  start  from  four 'different  quarters,  and  thread 
our  way,  not  only  through  the  Sanscrit  and  Hebrew  languages, 
but  through  the  primitiye  Chinese  and  the  old  Egyptian,  as 
far  as  we  can  trace  the  latter. 

How  extremely  alike  ancient  Egjpt  and  India  were  to  each 
other,  not  only  in  their  political  institutions,  but  in  their  system 
of  idolatry,  in  their  fundamental  doctrines  of  belief  and  in 
their  general  yiews  of  life,  we  haye  had  ample  opportunity  of 
satisfying  ourselyes  in  the  present  age,  when  both  these  coun-' 
tries  haye  been' more  accurately  sunreyed,  and  more  closely  in« 
yestigated.  In  a  remarkable  expedition  whidi  occurred  in  our 
own  times,  this  strong  religious  83anpathy  was  strikingly  dis- 
played in  a  spontaneous  and  instantaneous  burst  of  feeling.. 
When,  in  the  course  of  the  French  war  in  Egypt,  an  Indian 
army  in  British  pay  there  landed,  and,  ascending  up  the 
country,  came  before  the  old  monuments  of  Upper  Egypt,  the 
soldiers  prostrated  themselves  on  the  earth,  belieying  they  had 
once  more  found  the  Deities  of  their  native  land.  Great,  how 
ever,  as  the  resemblance  between  the  two  nations  may  be,  they 
are  still  characterised  by  perceptible  differences.  On  the  one 
hand  the  Egyptian  mind,  so  far  as  it  has  been  delineated  by 
the  Greeks,  appears  to  have  been  more  deeply  conyersant  and 
initiated  in  natural  science :  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Egyptian  idolatry  was  of  a  more  decided  cast,  and  was  even 
more  material  in  its  fundamental  errors  than  the  Indian. 
The  worship  of  animals,  especially,  was  far  more  g^eral, 
and  was  not  confined  to  the  god  Apis,  who  may  be  compared 
to  the  Nandi,  the  bull  sacred  to  Siva,  but  branched  out  into  a 
yariety  of  other  forms.  In  the  progress  of  idolatry  it  needs 
came  to  pass  that  what  was  originally  revered  only  as  the  sym- 
bol of  a  higher  principle  was  gx^ually  oonfoundea  or  identified 
with  that  object,  and  worshipped,  till  this  error  in  worship  led 
to  a  more  degraded  form  of  idolatry  ;  for  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  as  error  is  not  merely  the  absence  of  truth,  but  a 
false  and  counterfeit  imitation  of  the  truth,  it  has,  like  the  latter, 
a  principle  of  permanent  growth  and  internal  development. 
Seyeral  writers, who,  in  a  general  reyiew  of  all  heathen  religions. 
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have  attempted  to  classify  them  after  the  manner  of  naturalists, 
assign  the  lowest  place  to  the  Fetish  worship  (so  called),  which 
they  rank  immediately  below  the  worship  of  animals.  They  make 
the  essence  of  the  Felssh  worship  to  consist  in  the  divine  adora- 
tion of  a  lifeless  corporeal  object ;  while  they  place  on  higher  de- 
grees, in  this  scale  of  pagan  error,  the  sensual  nature-worship 
— the  apotheosis  of  particular  men — and  the  adoration  of  the 
elements,  the  stars,  tmd  the  different  powers  of  nature.  How- 
ever just  and  correct  this  view  of  the  subject  may  otherwise  be, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  question  a^tated  is  not  only 
what  were  the  objects  of  divine  worship,  but  what  were  the 
views,  intentions,  and  doctrines  connected  with  that  worship. 
For  it  is  in  these  moral  views  we  must  look,  either  for  the  half- 
effaced  vestige  of  ancient  truth,  or  for  the  full  enormity — the 
profound  abyss  of  errOT.  When  we  come  to  examine  more 
closely  the  accounts  of  that  Fetish  worship  (so  called)  which  is 
most  widely  diffused  through  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  prevails 
among  some  American  tribes,  and  nations  of  the  north-east  of 
Asia ;  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  magical  rites  are  connected 
vrith  it.,  and  that  all  these  corporeal  objects  are  but  magical  in- 
struments and  conductors  of  magical  power  ;  and  that  the  reli- 
-jgion  of  these  nations,  sunk  undoubtedly  to  the  lowest  grade 
of  idolatry,  comprises  nothing  beyond  the  rude  beginnings 
of  a  pagan 'magic,  such  as,  in  all  probability,  was  practised  by  the 
Cainitesy  according  to  historical  indications  mentioned  in  an 
earlier  part  of  this  work.  That  the  Egyptian  mind  had  a  cer- 
tain leaning  towards  magic,  though  towards  a  magic  of  a  very 
different,  more  comprehensive,  and  even  more  profound  and 
scientific  nature,  cannot  be  called  in  question  ;  for  all  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  native  vouchers  and  authorities  are  una- 
nimous* in  the  assertion. 

But  if  the  different  religions  of  paganism  must  be  classed 
according  to  their  outward  rites  and  otUward  objects  of  wox' 
ship,  the  diversity  of  sacrifices  would  constitute  a  far  better  and 
more  important  standard  of  classification.  We  are  taught  that 
a  difference  in  the  mode  of  sacrifice  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  dispute  between  the  first  two  hostile  brothers  among  men. 
Although,  if  we  Were  to  judge  from  first  impressions,  and  ac- 
cording to  human  feelings,  no  sacrifice  is  so  filial,  so  simple,  so 
appropriate,  as  that  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  earth  in  returning 
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spring  (such,  for  instance,  as  the  flower-ofFering  of  the  pious 
Brahmins,  or  a  similar  oblation  of  thanksgiving  among  the 
ancient  Persians  and  other  nations) ;  still,  on  account  of  their 
deeper  import  and  typical  character,  the  pre-eminence  has  ever 
been  allotted  to  animal-sacrifices ;  and  these  among  the  most 
civilised  nations  of  pagan  antiquity  have  ever  held  the  foremost 
place.  Of  this  kind  is  the  g^eat  sacrifice  of  the  horse*  in 
India,  where,  in  ancient  times,  the  bull  was  offered  in  sacrifice, 
till  the  destruction  of  the  latter  animal  was  severely  prohibited, 
and  came  to  be  considered  as  a  grievous  crime.  But  there  was 
ever  a  symbolical  meaning  attached  to  this  sort  of  sacrifice^f 
and  the  victim,  selected  as  it  was  out  of  the  purest  and  noblest 
species  of  domestic  animals  that  surround  man  (such  as  the  bull, 
the  horse,  or  the  lamb),  was  looked  upon  only  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  another,  and  the  emblem  of  a  far  higher  victim. 

It  is  an  error  to  consider  ancient  paganism  as  nothing  more 
than  mere  poetry  or  agreeable  fiction.  The  rites  of  the  ancient 
polytheism  had  very  distinct  and  practical  objects  in  view ;  and 
were  intended  either  to  propitiate  the  malignant  powers  of  dark- 
ness, or  to  obtain  by  their  agency  preternatural  power.;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  conciliate  the  favour  and  appease  the  anger  of 
the  Deity.  And  for  this  object  the  heathens  shrunk  from  no 
expedients-deemed  no  price — ^no  victim  too  costly,  as  the  ex- 
istence of  human  sacrifices,  and  especially  the  sacrifice  of  chil- 
dren may  serve  to  convince  us ;  and  I  cannot  conclude  this  first 
part  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  world,  without  bestowing  a 
more  particular  examination  on  this  extreme  aberration  of 
paganism,  which  passed  by  inheritance  from  the  remoter  |iges 
to  the  second,  more  civilised,  and  (in  many  respects),  milder 
era  of  history.  The  species  of  human  sacrifice  most  widely 
diffused  among  all  the  Phcenician  nations  was  that  in  which 
the  idol  Moloch,  heated  from  below,  gfrasped  in  his  glowing 
arms  the  infant  victim.  Even  in  the  Punic  city,  Carthage, 
this   cruel   custom  long  prevailed,  and  was   for  a  long  time 

*  The  Aswameda. 

t  The  reader  may  derive  both  pleasure  aud  instruction  from  the 
X)bnisal  of  a  most  masterly  Treatise  on  Sacrifices,  by  the  late  Count 
Maistre,  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  volume  of  '*  Soirees  de  St. 
Petersbourg."  Nowhere  have  the  learning,  the  eloqu^jnce,  the  bold  and 
profound  philosophy  of  the  noble  author  b^n  more  strikingly  displayed, 
than  in  that  short  but  admirable  trpct, — Trans, 
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secretly  practised  mider  the  Roman  domination.  These  sacri- 
fices existed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  no  less  than 
among  the  Indians  and  £g3rptians;  and  the  Chinese,  so  fisir  at 
least  as  my  acquaintance  with  their  authentic  records  extends, 
are  the  only  people  among  whom  I  do  not  recollect  meeting 
with  any  mention  of  this  kind  of  sacrifice*  But  in  the  civilised 
states  of  Greece  and  Rome,  this  ancient  custom  was,  in  later 
and  milder  tunes,  gradually  abolished,  or  silently  supplanted  by 
some  equivalent. 

Besides  the  sacrifice  of  children,  there  was  another  species 
which  was  customary  and  particulariy  striking,  and  in  one 
respect  even  more  worthy  the .  historian's  attention — I  mean 
the  sacrifice  of  pure  youths.  I  may  here  again  enforce  the 
maxim  which  I  have  before  laid  down— namely,  that  error  is 
the  most  appalling  when  it  is  connected  in  its  origin,  or  mtx^ 
up  in  its  principle,  with  some  confused  notion — some  profound^ 
though  obscure,  feeling  of  the  truth.  Bearing  tMs  in  mind, 
we  shall  find  that  the  enigmatic  lamentation  of  Lamech**  over 
his  mysterious  slaying  of  a  stripling,  occturing  in  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  Cainites,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  human 
sacrifices,  and  especially  this  particular  kind,  had  their  origin 
among  the  race  of  Cain,  deeply  imbued,  even  at  that  early 
period,  with  anti-Christian  errors  ;  and  that  an  unhappy  delusion 
— a  confused  anticipation  of  a  real  necessity  and  of  a  future 
reality,  contributed  to  the  institution  of  these  sacrifices.  Of 
that  great  mystery  of  truth,  which  the  holy  patriarch  of  the 
Hebrews,  witn  a  prophetic  intuition,  had  discerned  in  the 
sacrifice  of  his  well-beloved  son  commanded  him  by  God,  but 
through  the  divine  mercy  not  consummated— -of  this  g^at 
mystery,  we  say,  a  diabolic  imitation  may  have  led  to  the 
human  sacrifices  by  the  early  heathens.  But  these  sacrifices 
were  more  widely  diffused,  even  in  the  Druidical  North,  and 
they  continued  down  to  a  much  later  period  than  is  commonly 
supposed,   or  at  present  asserted.     Thus,   for  instance,   the 

•  "  And  Lamech  said  to  hia  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah,  Hear  my  voice, 
ye  wives  of  Lamech,  hearken  to  my  speech;  fbr  I  have  slain  a  man  to 
the  wounding  of  myself,  and  a  stripling  to  my  own  bruising. — Gek.  iv., 
23.  ThisolMcure  text  has  long  perplexed  the  commentators: — Schle- 
gel,  I  think,  has  furnished  an  explanation  as  solid  as  it  is  ingenious. 
Thus  Lamech  to  whom  the  introduction  of  polygamy  is  generally 
ascribed,  was  probably,  also,  the  founder  of  human  sacrifices.  Accord- 
ing to  our  great  poet  lust  sits  enthroned  hard  by  hate. — Tram* 
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anti-Cbrutiaii  Emperor  JuliaB  sought  to  revive  them,  in  order 
to  promote  the  infernal  purposes  of  his  dark  ma^cal  Htea* 
Vt'fd  are  so  hahltuated  to  look  on  the  divinities  and  heautiful 
,  fahlea  of  ancient  Greece,  us  the  fairy  creations  of  poetry,  that 
we  are  painfully  surprised  when  we  unexpectedly  stumble  on 
some  historical  fact,  which  discloses  tLe  true  spirit  and  internal 
essence  of  polytheism — the  factj  for  instance,  that  Themistoclea 
himself,  the  dehverer  of  Greece,  offered  up  three  youths  in 
Bacrifice, 

The  profound  abyss  of  error,  in  which  the  most  civilised 
nations  of  ancient  heathenism  had  sunk  and  were  lostf  heeome« 
the  more  apparent,  the  more  closely  it  is  investigated,  and  the 
more  fully  it  is  understood.  And  on  this  account^  we  should 
learn  to  see  how  necessary  and  salutary  was  that  slow  progres- 
sion— that  gradual  preparation  for  a  brighter  futurity,  wherein, 
as  I  above  stated,  consisted  the  peculiar  destination  and 
spiiltual  career  of  the  Hebrew  people.  It  is  only  from  thia, 
its  peculiar  destination  for  the  future^  the  Hebrew  people 
presents  so  high  an  interest  to  historical  philosophy,  and  holds 
the  lofty  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  first  period  of  human 
tivilisation.  The  later  destinies  of  the  Jewisn  nation,  and  the 
particular  events  and  characters  in  their  later  annaJsj  are 
subjects  of  the  highest  moment  in  a  history  of  religion  ;  for 
they  can  he  rightly  understood  and  fully  appreciated  only  by 
their  practical  application,  and  profound  symbolical  reference 
to  the  circumstances  of  Christianity.  But  it  is  only  the 
pohtical  constitution  of  the  Jewish  stat^  in  the  earliest  period  of 
its  history— a  constitution  which  was  bo  peculiar  and  unique  in 
itself  so  entirely  without  a  parallel — that  can  be  the  appropriate 
subject  of  consideration  in  this  general  review  of  history  ; 
because  this  constitution  was  connected  with  the  prophetic 
calling  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  even  bore  a  prophetic  cha- 
racter itself*  This  constitution  has  been  called  a  theocracy, 
and  so  it  was  in  the  right  and  old  signification  of  that  word, 
by  which  was  meant  a  government  under  tbe  special  and 
immediate  providence  of  God.  But  in  the  now  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  which  implies  a  sacerdotal  empire  or 
dominion  J  the  Jewish  state  was  at  no  time  and  hy  no  meanj  a 
tbcoeracy.  Moses  was  no  more  a  priest  than  a  king  j  and 
after  him  all  those  men  of  Desiroj  as  they  were  called  from 
the  first  circumfitanoes  of  their  institution,  or  men   of  the 
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desert,  because  after  a  preparation  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert, 
they  led  and  conducted  the  people  in  a  literal  or  figurative 
sense,  through  the  \?ildemess — aU  these  men  appointed  by 
God,  and  without  any  other  title  or  insignia  but  the  staff, 
which  as  pilg^ms  they  brought  out  of  the  desert,  governed 
and  directed  the  people  under  the  immediate  providence  of 
God.  If,  on  a  certain  occasion,  one  of  the  prophets  girded  on 
the  sword,  and  led  out  an  army — this  was  only  a  transient 
instance  ;  and  the  prophets  in  general  were  nothmg  more  than 
the  men  of  God,  and  the  divinely-appointed  conductors  of  the 
people.  When  the  wish  in  which  the  Hebrews  had  so  long 
mdulged  of  having  a  king,  like  the  heathen  nations,  was  at  last 
g^tified  ;  a  wish  which,  in  the  higher  views  of  Holy  Writ, 
was  regarded  as  the  culpable  illusion  of  a  carnal  sense  ; — ^the 
last  of  the  prophets  formed  a  party,  and  constituted  in  a  very 
peculiar  and  sing^ar  manner,  a  species  of  political  opposition, 
which  was  acknowledged  to  be,  and  was  in  fi^ct,  perfectly 
legitimate  and  just.  And  when  some  of  them,  like  Elias  for 
instance,  had  received  firom  God  the  supreme  and  immediate 
power  over  life  and  death,  as  the  distinct  badge  of  dominion ; 
we  cannot  wonder  that  men  should  have  followed  them,  the 
people  have  been  at  their  bidding,  and  kings  themselves,  even 
though  they  followed  not  always  thdir  counsels,  have  hearkened 
at  least  to  their  warning  voice.  If  those  who  are  so  fond  of 
playing  the  part  of  oppositionists  in  every  country  could  only 
once  rise  superior  to  vulgar  forms  ana  formuus,  and  not 
ever3rwhere  seek  for  the  echo  of  their  modem  opinions,  an 
attentive  study  of  the  character  of  Elias  would  hold  up  to  their 
admiring  view  an  oppocdtionist,  who^  in  energy  of  conduct, 
and  in  bumine  zeal  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  or  in 
other  words,  of  God,  could  not  be  perhaps  easily  equalled  by 
«ny  historical  personage  whether  of  ancient  republics,  or  of 
modem  monarchies. 

After  the  Jewish  state  had  become  a  kingdom  of  no  very 
great  dimensions,  it  shared  the  destiny  of  most  of  the  petty 
states  of  those  regions  ;  and  was  first  a  province  of  the  Assyro- 
Babylonish  empire,  then  became  subject  to  the  Persian 
monarchs,  afterwards  to  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
till,  with  these,  it  was  finally  swallowed  up  in  the  vast  empire 
of  all-conquering  Rome. 

In  that  restoration  of  the  Jewish  state  which  the  Maocabee 
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accomplished  in  the  last  period  of  the  Greek  domination  over 
Judea,  the  liigh-priest  acquired  a  concurrent  political  power ; 
a  power  which  he  even  still  retained  under  the  oppressive 
protectorate  of  the  Romans,  though  his  functions,  which  were 
those  of  a  legislator  and  supreme  judge,  were  confined  to  the 
internal  government  of  the  state.  But  this  does  not  constitute 
a  really  sacerdotal  dominion,  and  the  term  theocracy  is  as 
little  applicable  to  such  aa  order  of  things,  as  to  the  Greek 
Patriarchate  in  the  Turkish  empire.  However,  the  holy  city 
of  Jerusalem,  along  with  Solomon's  old,  mighty  and  symbo- 
lical temple  (whose  deep  import  and  proper  signification  the 
Jews  themselves  at  a  later  period  no  longer  understood),  still 
continued  to  be  the  main  centre  of  the  old  national  existence 
and  ancient  recollections  of  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  of  their 
future  hopes  and  prophetic  promises.  Even  after  the  fearful 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  this  emblematic  idea  of  the  holy 
city  still  lived  in  the  recollection  of  mankind,  and  a  long  time 
afterwards  was,  in  Christian  Europe,  an  animating  incentive  to 
the  warlike  nations  of  the  middle  age. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  add  some  observations,  referring  not 
so  much  to  the  Jewish  people  and  their  history,  as  to  their 
most  ancient  historical  books,  and  to  those  general  views  of 
mankind  which  they  contain,  so  far  as  such  views  relate  to  the 
general  history  of  the  primitive  ag^s,  and  are  connected  with  the 
philosophy  of  history.  In  the  same  way  it  is  neither  necessary 
nor  practicable  to  regard  the  Hebrew  tongue  as  the  general  root 
or  primal  source  of  all  the  languages  spoken  on  the  earth,  because 
it  was  the  organ  of  divine  revelation  ;  so  the  Mosaic  genealogy 
of  nations  can  with  as  little  propriety  be  made  the  basis  of  a  ge* 
neral  history  of  the  world,  as  has  in  earlier  times  been  so  of^en 
attempted,  but  never  accomplished  without  much  violence  to  the 
text.  Although  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  primitive  re- 
cords of  the  other  Asiatic  nations  an  historical  survey  of  all  the 
nations  on  the  globe,  at  once  so  clear,  luminous,  and  instruct 
tive ;  yet  the  Mosaic  revelation  had  a  far  different  object  in 
view  than  to  furnish  a  school-compendium  of  historical  learning. 
This  historical  genealo^,  which  in  its  way  cannot  be  too 
highly  esteemed,  was  evidently  destined  by  Moses  more  imme- 
diately for  his  own  people,  and  his  own  book  of  the  law  ;  and 
in  his  account  of  the  origin  of  nations,  the  sacred  historian  pro- 
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oeeded  on  views  and  principles  very  difierent  from  ours.  For 
instance,  with  us  it  is  the  affinity  of  languages,  which  forms 
the  chief  clue  in  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  the 
different  races  of  mankind ;  and,  according  to  this  principle, 
we  rank  the  llehrews  with  the  Phoenicans,  and  regard  them  as 
kindred  nations.  But  in  the  Mosaic  history  these  two  nations, 
separated  hy  mutual  hostility,  stand  at  the  widest  distance 
one  from  the  other  ;  for  in  manners,  religion,  and  feelings, 
they  were  diametrically  opposed. 

In  this  investigation,  indeed,  historical  circumstances  may 
often  occur — such  as  the  popular  commotions  and  intermixture 
of  nations  happening  at  all  periods  of  the  world — by  which  the 
question  of  the  origin  and  affinity  of  diffisrent  races  under- 
goes considerable  modifications,  and  the  whole  subject  is 
rendered  unsusceptible  of  a  systematic  division  and  arrange- 
ment. It  often  nappens  that  one  race  adopts  the  language  of 
another,  without  on  that  account  losing  its  national  ilkdentity, 
or  being  totally  confounded  with  the  other ;  for,  on  tne  con- 
trary, its  moral  or  intellectual  character  bears  the  clear  traces  of 
its  original  descent ;  so  that  here,  at  least,  language  alone  will 
decide  nothing.  Often  a  less  numerous  tribe  will  stamp  its 
own  native  moral  and  intellectual  character  on  a  whole  people. 
In  general  the  descent  of  nations  can  be  clearly  traced  and 
demonstrated  in  those  eases  only  where  the  race  has  been 
kept  up  pure,  and  all  marriage  and  connexion  with  other  na- 
tions been  strictly  prevented.  But  such  has  been  the  case 
among  certain  nations  only ;  and  even  in  those  countries,  where 
it  was  the  law,  it  was  not  in  every  instance  rigidly  observed, 
nor  constantly  maintained-;  as  is  exempliBed  in  the  frequent 
intermarriages  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  Phoenicians,  severely 
prohibited  as  such  intermarriages  were.  The  ancient  law- 
givers attached,  indeed,  a  very  high  importance  to  lineage, 
as  is  proved  by  all  those  restrictive  laws  on  marriage,  which 
were  destined  to  preserve  the  purity  of  descent ;  but  they  set 
a  far  higher  value  on  the  patrimonial  inheritance  of  ancient 
customs,  institutions,  doctrines,  and  intellectual  qualities,  as 
constituting  the  true  essence  of  national  character^  and  deter- 
mining the  rank  which  one  race  should  hold  above  another. 
By  Moses,  in  particular,  this  intellectual  character  of  the  dif- 
ferent races — their  feelings — ^modes  of  thinking — ^the  whole 
spirit  which  animated  them ;  in  a  word,  the  chain  of  sacred 
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tradition,  and  its  transmission  and  preservation  among  th« 
di£Ferent  nations — all  these  are  regarded  of  primary  import* 
ance,  and  thej  alone  furnish  us  with  a  clue  to  the  discovery  of 
his  views. 

The  great  middle  country  in  Western  Asia,  where  the  true 
Eden,  the  original  abode  ot  the  first  man,  and  great  progenitor 
of  mankind,  was  situated,  forms  the  central  point  in  the  general 
historical  survey  of  Moses.  The  wide-spread  race  of  Japhet 
comprehends  the  Caucasian  nations  in  the  north,  and  all  its 
contiguous  regions,  and  also  those  in  the  central  Asia ; — nations 
which  were  sound,  vigorous,  comparatively  speaking,  less  cor- 
rupt, and  by  no  means  entirely  barbarous :  but  wfiich  were  de« 
barred  from  that  near  and  immediate  participation  in  the  sacred 
traditions  of  primitive  revelation,  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the 
Semitic  race  in  that  midland  country,  whose  distinctive  charac- 
ter and  high  pre-eminence,  according  to  Moses,  consisted  in 
this  very  participation.  To  the  south,  the  race  of  Cham  in- 
cludes the  degenerate,  corrupt,  and  ungodly  Egypt  (a  coimtry 
which  in  its  native  language  bore  the  name  of  Chemi),  and 
beyond  this,  all  the  African  tribes  devoted  to  the  dark  rites  of 
magic.  How  entirely  subjective  in  itself — ^how  exclusively 
adapted  to  his  own  people,  and  his  own  national  object,  is  the 
genealogy  of  nations  by  Moses,  may  be  proved  among  other 
things  by  the  fact  that,  while  many  great  nations  in  remoter 
lands,  or  in  the  distant  Elastem  Asia,  cannot,  in  this  historical 
survey,  be  traced  without  difficulty  to  their  proper  place,  or 
forced  therdin  without  violence  to  the  text,  twelve  or  thirteen 
generations  are  given  of  the  kindred  Arabian  branch,  or  of  the 
hostile  Phcenician  race.  If  regarded  in  this  simple  point  of 
view,  the  Mosaic  genealogy  of  all  the  nations  throughout  the 
inhabited  globe  will  be  found  very  clear,  and,  though  the  names 
of  some  particular  races  remain  matter  of  doubt,  this  summary 
is  in  general  perfectly  intelligible,  and  throws  a  broad  light 
on  the  history  of  mankind. 


END  OF  LECTURE  YJ* 
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LECTURE  Vn. 

General  Considerations  upon  the  Nature  of  Man,  regarded  in  an  His- 
torical Point  of  View,  and  on  the  Two-fold  View  of  History.— Of  the 
Ancient  Pagan  Mysteries. — Of  the  Unirersal  Empire  of  Persia. 

Instead  of  the  Mosaic  genealogy  of  nations,  commented  on 
in  a  hnndred  different  ways,  and  interpreted  according  to  the 
received  views  of  each  individual — a  genealogy  which  was 
considered  as  the  necessary  basis  of  every  universal  history, 
and  which  by  the  most  false  and  arbitrary  methods  was  vio- 
lently strained  into  an  adaptation  to  all  the  data  of  history, 
evidently  contrary  to  the  real  views  and  mighty  object  of  its 
inspired  author ; — instead  of  this  genealogy,  we  say,  the  sacred 
records  of  divine  truth  furnish  us  with  a  hx  more  profound 
principle,  a  principle  highly  simple  and  comprehensive,  and 
which  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  philosophy  of  history. 
That  is  that  principle  laid  down  in  that  revelation,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  all  history,  as  the  one  wherein  consists  the  pecu- 
liar nature — the  true  essence — and  the  final  destiny  of  man — 
I  mean  his  likeness  to  his  Creator.  Now  it  is  this  principle 
which  forms  the  ground- work  of  our  whole  plan — and  now 
that  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  of  the  first  period  of  his- 
tory, and  are  about  to  pass  to  the  second,  it  may  be  proper  to 
examine  more  minutely  the  nature  of  itda  principle,  and  to 
give  an  accurate  definition  of  it. 

According  to  the  di£Ferent  notions  entertained  of  man's 
nature,  there  are  but  two  opposite  views  of  histoiy — two 
mighty  and  conflicting  parties  m  the  department  of  historical 
science.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  observe  that  we  include  not, 
in  either  class,  such  writers  as,  confining  themselves  to  a  bare 
detail  of  facts,  indulge  not  in  any  general  historical  views,  or 
even  such  as,  vaciUating  in  their  opinions,  have  no  clear,  defi- 
nite, and  consistent  views  on  the  subject  According  to  one 
party,  man  is  merely  an  animal,  ennobled  and  gradually  dis- 
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ciplined  into  reason,  and  finally  exalted  into  genius  ;  and 
therefore  the  history  of  human  civilisation  is  hut  the  history  of 
a  gradual,  progressive,  and  endless  improvement.  This  theory 
may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  termed  the  liberalism  of  historical 
philosophy ;  and  no  one  perhaps  has  developed  it  with  such 
clearness  and  mathematical  ri^ur,  as  a  very  celebrated  French 
writer,  entirely  possessed  with  this  idea,  and  who  indeed  be- 
came in  his  time  a  martyr  to  these  principles.* 

In  the  contests  of  opmion,  which  embrace  the  general  rela- 
tions of  society,  it  is  far  less  those  dogmas  in  which  each  indi- 
vidual seeks  light,  aid,  strength  and  repose  for  his  feelings  and 
his  conscience,  his  inward  struggles  and  his  final  hopes — than 
the  single  article  of  faith  respecting  man,  and  what  constitutes 
his  essential  being,  his  internal  nature,  and  his  higher  destiny, 
which  determines  the  Christian  or  unchristian  view — the  reli- 
gion or  irreligion  of  history,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion. This  principle  of  the  endless  perfectibility  of  man  has 
something  in  it  very  accordant  with  reason  ;  and  if  this  per- 
fectibility be  considered  as  a  mere  possible  disposition  of  the 
human  mind,  there  is  doubtless  much  truth  in  the  theory,  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  corruptibility  of  man  is  quite 
as  great  as  his  perfectibility. 

But  when  this  system  is  applied  to  the  general  course  of 
history,  it  is  destitute  of  any  real  beginning ;  for  this  vague 
notion  of  an  animal  capable  of  infinite  improvement  is  not  a 
beginning  of  any  series  of  terms  ;  and  in  philosophy,  as  in  life 
and  history,  there  is  no  true  and  solid  beginning  for  any  thing 
out  of  God.  And  this  principle  is  equally  destitute  of  any 
right  end  ;  for  a  mere  interminable  progress  is  not  a  fixed 
term  nor  positive  object.  But  history  presents  a  mass  of  stub- 
bom  facts,  which  agree  not  always  with  this  abstract  law  of  an 
infinitely  progressive  perfection,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the 
annals  not  only  of  particular  nations,  but  of  whole  periods  of 
the  world,  would  prove  that  the  natural  march  of  humanity 
lay  rather  in  a  circuitous  course.  This  disagreeable  fact  is 
utterly  inexplicable  according  to  the  rationalist  system  of  his- 
tory— or  if  it  be  susceptible  of  explanation,  it  certainly  is  not 
reconcilable  with  the  liberal  view.  As  often  as  from  the  path 
of  endless  perfectibility,  thus  mathematically  traced  out  for 
them,  man  and  mankind  swerve  in  eccentric  deviations  ;  or 

*  The  author  alludes  to  Condorcet. 
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even  should  their  course,  like  that  of  the  planets  of  our  heaven 
at  stated  periods,  be  in  appearance  once  retrogressive  ;  the  his- 
torical inquirer,  who  starts  from  this  principle,  is  immediately 
disconcerted  by  such  a  course  of  events  so  contrary  to  his 
theory  ;  and,  in  his  blind  indignation  in  which  he  involves 
alike  the  present  and  future,  as  well  as  the  past,  and  by 
the  false  light  of  the  passionate  spirit  of  time,  he  pronounces 
on  these  a  judgment  most  iniquitous,  or  at  best  extremely 
partial,  certainly  at  least  most  xepugnant  to  the  dictates  of 
truth. 

But  man  is  not  merely  a  nobler  animal,  fashioned  by  degrees 
to  reason  or  dignified  into  genius.  His  peculiar  and  distinctive 
^excellence — ^his  real  essenc^^ — his  true  nature  and  destiny  con- 
sist in  his  likeness  to  God ;  and  from  this  principle  proceeds  a 
view  of  history  totally  di£Ferent  from  that  we  nave  just  de- 
scribed ;  for,  according  to  it,  man's  history  must  be  the  history 
of  the  restoration  of  the  likeness  to  God,  or  of  the  progress 
towards  that  restoration.  That  this  sublime  origin  of  man 
being  once  supposed — ^the  divine  image  has  been  much  altered, 
impaired,  and  defaced  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  human 
breast,  both  of  man  in  particular  and  of  mankind  in  general,  is 
a  truth  we  may  learn,  independently  of  the  positive  doctrine  of 
religion ;  for  clearly  is  it  vouched  and  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  our  own  feelings,  our  own  experience  of  life,  and  a 
general  survey  of  the  world.  No  man  who  well  knows  that 
the  image  of  God  has  been  stamped  on  the  human  soul — an 
image^  whose  old,  half-obliterated  characters  are  still  to  be 
found  on  all  the  pages  of  primitive  history,  and  whose  impress, 
not  utterly  effac^,  every  reflecting  mina  may  discover  in  its 
own  interior — can  ever  forego  the  hope,  that,  much  as  that 
divine  image  may  seem,  or  may  in  fact  be,  impaired,  its  resto- 
ration is  still  possible.  The  man  who  knows  from  human  life, 
and  firom  his  own  experience,  how  great  and  arduous  is  this 
work — how  many  obstacles  oppose  its  accomplishment,  and 
how  easily,  even  after  a  partial  success,  what  already  appeared 
won,  may  be  again  lost; — the  man  understanding  this,  will 
not  be  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  any  pause  or  retrogression,  real 
or  apparent,  in  the  march  of  mankind ;  he  will  judge  the  fact 
with  more  equity,  and  consequently  more  accuracy ;  and  will, 
in  every  case,  confide  in  the  guidance  of  that  superior  Provi- 
dence, clearly  visible  in  this  regeneration  of  the  world.     If,  in 
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opposition  to  the  rationalist  theory  of  man's  endless  perfectibility^ 
we  were  to  designate  the  opposite  system  of  history  founded  on 
man's  inborn  likeness  to  his  Maker,  as  the  legitimctc^  of  histo- 
rical philosophy;  this  title  would  not  be  incorrect,  since  all 
divine  and  human  laws  and  rights,  as  they  are  found  in  histor}*, 
depend,  in  their  first  basis,  on  the  supposition  of  the  high  dig- 
nity and  divine  destination  of  man.  Hence  this  view  of  history 
is  the  only  one  which  restores  to  man  the  full  rights  and  pecu- 
liar prerogatives  of  his  being.  Even  to  all  other  truths  it  re- 
stores their  full  force  and  ri^ts;  and  it  alone  can  do  so  without 
detriment  to  its  own  prindple ;  for,  as  this  is  the  simple  truth, 
it  is,  therefore,  complete  and  comprehensive.  It  must  even 
acknowledge  that  man,  beside  his  higher  dignity  and  divine 
destiny,  is  and  remains  in  his  outward  existence  a  physical 
creature — and  though  he  be  sudi  bot  in  an  exclusive,  but 
only  secondary  and  subordinate  sense,  still,  in  respect  to 
his  external  being  and  external  development,  he  may  be 
subject  to  certain  natural  laws  in  history.  In  the  same 
way,  it  may  admit  that  man  endowed  with  freedom,  even 
when  he  rejects  the  religious  principle,  is  still  a  being 
gifted  with  reason  ;  a  being  that  consequently  on  this  foun- 
dation incessantly  works,  builds,  and  improves,  in  good  as  in 
evil,  essentially,  interminably,  —  we  might  almost  say,  fear- 
fully progi*essive.  This  legitimate  philosophy  of  history,  which 
proceeds  from  the  high,  divine  point  of  view,  should  be,  as  far 
as  the  limited  capacity  of  man  will  permit,  a  recognition  and  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  truth,  and  thereby  become  a  science  of 
history — ^that  is  to  say,  of  all  which  under  Providence  has  oc* 
cured  to  the  human  race.  Thus  it  must  by  no  means  adopt  a 
view  of  life  and  of  the  world,  transcending  the  true  right  and 
the  right  truth — ^it  must  avoid  deviating  into  uUraism — though 
this  term  of  the  present  day  involves  in  the  expression  of  a  true 
idea,  some  inaccuracy  and  misconception.  On  the  contrar}', 
this  religious  view  of  history  and  of  life,  precisely  because  it  is 
such,  can  never  in  its  historical  judgments  sanction  a  spirit  of 
harsh,  precipitate,  unqualified  censure.  For  as  the  Mosaic  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  image  stamped  on  the  human  soul,  forms 
the  real  and  distinctively  Christian  theory  of  man,  and  conse- 
quently of  his  history ;  so  this  evidently  implies,  that  among  all 
the  laws  of  human  conduct,  emanating  from  this  Christian 
theory,  and  from  Christianity  itself,  the  law  of  love  is  the  first 
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and  the  g^atest: — a  law  which  must  retain  its  full  force  and  effi- 
cacy not  only  in  life,  hut  in  science  also.  Yet  love  or  charity 
is  hy  no  means  incompatible  with  firmness  of  principle — the 
vacillations  of  judgment  proceed  only  from  indifference  to,  or 
the  utter  absence  of,  all  principle — the  tomh  of  love,  as  well  as 
of  truth. 

This  divine  image  implanted  in  the  human  breast  is  not  an 
isolated  thought — a  transient  flash  of  light,  like  the  kindling 
spark  of  Prometheus :  nor  is  it  a  mere  Platonic  resemblance  to 
the  Deity — an  ideal  speculation  of  the  human  mind  soaring  be- 
yond the  range  of  vulgar  conception.  But,  as  this  likeness  to 
God  forms  the  fundamental  principle  of  human  existence,  it  is 
interwoven  with  the  internal  structure  of  human  consciousness ; 
and  the  triple  nature  of  the  soul  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  principle  of  the  divine  resemblance.  In  its  state  of  discord^ 
the  human  consciousness,  in  its  external  operations,  pursues 
four  opposite  paths  of  direction  towards  reason  (Vemuufb),  or 
imagination  (Fantasie),  or  understanding  (Verstand),  or  will 
(Wille),  so  long  as  these  faculties  remain  disunited.  But, 
when  consciousness  is  restored  to  its  primitive  harmony,  the 
internal  life  of  man  is  threefold  in  mind,  soul,  and  sense; 
and  to  expound  and  demonstrate  this  truth,  was  the  pur- 
port and  object  of  the  Philosophy  of  life,  which  I  treated  of 
in  a  former  course  of  lectures.  And  this  triple  nature  of 
spiritual  life,  which,  among  all  creatures,  characterises  man 
alone,  is  most  closely  allied  with  the  triple  energy  and  per- 
sonality of  the  one  Divine  Being,  and  constitutes,  as  far  as  the 
immeasurable  distance  between  the  creature  and  Creator  will 
permit,  the  wonderful  analogy  between  weak,  mutable  man, 
and  the  infinite  Spirit  of  eternal  Love.  But  the  original  har- 
mony of  human  consciousness — the  triple  nature  of  spiritual  life, 
can  be  restored  in  individual  man  by  the  following  means  only : 
— the  soul,  previously  distracted,  can  regain  its  unity,  or  be- 
come again  whole,  only  by  a  divine  illumination  ; — when  this 
light — the  first  ray  of  hope — ^is  humbly  received  and  imbibed 
by  the  soul.  Enhghtened  by  this  first  incipient  ray,  the  mind, 
the  living  mind,  no  longer  now  a  cold,  dead,  abstract  under- 
standing, is  enabled  to  embrace  with  faith  the  pure  word  of 
truth  (which  is  one  with  love),  and  to  comprehend  this  word 
aright,  and,  by  this  word,  to  comprehend  the  world  and  its  own- 
self  : — while  the  understanding,  in  its  former  isolated  and  ah- 
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stract  state,  was  both  internally  and  externally  distracted  and 
divided  betweent  the  phantasmata  of  nature  and  the  endless  so- 
phisms of  contentious  dialectic  When  thus  the  strong  hand  of 
all-g^ding  love,  hath  loosed  the  Gordian  knot  which  bound  the 
human  consciousness  in  inextricable  folds  ; — the  third  funda- 
mental faculty  in  man — ^the  sense  for  divine  things — is  then 
awakened  and  excited.  This  is  now  no  longer  a  mere  passive 
feeling  for  divine  things — a  will  undetermined,  or  incapable  of 
good ;  but  it  becomes  an  energy  acting  on  life — an  energy 
which  is  itself  life  and  deed. 

But  the  progressive  march  of  social  man,  which  constitutes 
the  subject  of  universal  history,  or,  as  we  term  it,  the  formation 
and  growth  of  humanity,  are  regulated  by  principles  somewhat 
different  from  those  which  determine  the  internal  life  of  indivi- 
dual man.  Here  the  different  stages  of  development  cannot  be 
classed  according  to  the  three  iundamental  faculties  of  con- 
sciousness in  individual  man  ;  but  the  principle  of  development 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  divine  impulse,  as  the  same  is  attested 
by  history,  and  which,  in  every  stage  of  social  progress,  has 
been  to  mankind  the  source  of  a  new  life  ;  though  here  again, 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  three  marked  degrees  of  socisd 
advancement  occur.  Corresponding  to  the  divine  image  im- 
planted in  the  breast  of  individual  man — the  main  subject  of  all 
history — ^the  word  of  divine  truth  originally  communicated  to 
man,  and  which  the  sacred  traditions  of  all  nations  attest  in  so 
many  and  such  various  ways,  forms  the  leading  clue  of  historical 
investigation  and  judgment,  during  the  first  stage  of  the  pro- 
gress of  society.  But  in  the  second  stage  of  social  development, 
which  must  be  fixed  in  that  fiill  noon -day  period  of  refinement, 
when  victorious  power  shines  forth  so  conspicuously  in  the  as- 
cendency obtained  by  nations,  to  whom  universal  pre-eminence 
was  accorded — the  right  notion  of  this  power,  or  the  question 
how  far  it  were  just  and  godly,  or  pernicious  in  its  application 
— whether  it  were  inimical  to  God,  or  at  least  of  a  mixed 
nature — must  constitute  the  true  standard  of  historical  investi- 
gation. In  the  third  or  last  stage,  however,  of  this  progress, 
which  occurs  in  the  modem  period  of  the  world,  the  pure  truths 
of  Christianity  as  they  influence  science  and  life  itself,  alone  can 
furnish  the  right  clue  of  historical  inquiry,  and  can  alone  afford 
any  indication  as  to  the  ulterior  advances  of  society  in  future 
ages  ;  thus  then  the  Wordy  the  Power,  and  the  Lignty  form  the 
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tbree-fold  divine  principle,  or  the  moral  classiBcation  of  historical 
philosophy — a  classification  which  is  founded  on  historical  ex- 
perience and  historical  reality. 

The  existence  of  a  primitive  revelation — the  establishment 
of  "Christianity,  which  was  the  principle  and  power  of  a  new 
moral  life  in  society — and  the  pre-eminence  of  modem  Europe 
in  civilisation,  in  which  she  outshines  all  other  portions  of  the 
globe,  and  even  in  many  respects  most  periods  of  antiquity, 
are  three  historical  data — three  mighty  facts  in  civilisation, 
which  evince  the  successive  stages  of  human  progress  and  im- 
provement. And  it  is  our  task  to  appreciate  in  their  full  ex- 
tent each  of  those  different  degrees  of  social  advancement,  and 
to  comprehend  and  explain  them  aright  in  their  relative  bear- 
ings to  the  whole.  That  the  Christian  nations  and  states  of 
Eiurope  have  received,  along  with  the  light  of  divine  truth,  a 
high  intellectual,  moral,  and  political  illumination,  no  one  will 
deny;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  this  vital  principle  of 
modem  society  is  still  involved  in  the  crisis  of  its  development 
— a  crisis  which  will  form  the  principal  subject  of  historical  in- 
quiry in  the  latter  part  of  this  work. 

It  is  equally  undeniable  that,  in  the  second  period  of  the 
world,  to  which  I  now  pass,  each  of  those  nations  that  attained 
to  universal  empire  at  that  epoch  displayed  a  high  intellectual 
or  moral  energy.  This  energy  was  visible  in  that  strong, 
deep  sense  of  nature,  which  characterised  the  old  ancestral 
faith  and  pure  manners  of  the  ancient  Persians,  and  in  that 
high  martial  enthusiasm,  and  fervent  patriotism,  which  it 
so  easily  inspired.  The  power  of  inventive  genius  in  the 
sciences,  and  in  the  fine  arts,  none  can  deny  to  the  Greeks ; 
none  can  dispute  their  pre-eminence  in  these ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Romans  were  equally  imrivalled  in  vigour  of  charac- 
ter, and  in  that  moral  energy  of  will,  which  they  exhibited  in 
all  their  contests  with  other  states.  Ilere  now  the  question  to 
be  asked  is,  whether  that  high  intellectual  and  moral  energy 
accorded  to  those  nations,  thus  gifted  with  universal  dominion, 
were  always  well  employed  :  whether  that  power,  exalted  as  it 
was,  were  truly  divine,  or  what  were  the  earthly  and  pernicious 
elements  intermixed  with  it ; — whether  this  power,  great  and 
wonderful  as  it  was  in  its  way,  were  in  itself  adequate  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  regeneration  of  degraded  humanity  ;  or, 
whether  a  power  of  another,  far  purer  and  higher  nature  were 
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requisite  to  this  end.  I  should  think  I  had  amply  solved  the 
prohlem  involved  in  the  history  of  that  first  period  of  the  world, 
which  I  have  here  brought  to  a  close,  if,  in  this  brief  historical 
sketch,  I  have  succeeded  in  proving  the  existence  of  an  original 
revelation  to  mankind — the  primitive  word  of  divine  truth — 
whereof  we  find  the  clearest  indications  and  scattered  traces  in 
the  sacred  traditions  of  all  the  primitive  nations — traces  which, 
when  viewed  apart,  appear  like  the  broken  remnants,  the  mys- 
terious, and,  as  it  «were,  hieroglyphic  characters — of  a  mighty 
edifice  that  has  been  destroyed..  I  should  think,  too,  I  had 
fully  accomplished  my  task,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  proving 
that,  however  much  amid  the  growing  degeneracy  of  mankind, 
this  primal  word  of  revelation  may  have  been  falsified  by  the 
admixture  of  various  errors,  however  much  it  may  have  been 
overlaid  or  obscured  by  numberless  and  manifold  nctions,  inex- 
tricably confused  and  disfigured  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
recognition  ;  still  a  profound  inquiry  will  discover  in  heathen- 
ism many  luminous  vestiges  of  primitive  truth. 

For  the  old  heathenism  (and  we  must  add  this  remark  as 
the  result  of  our  inquiries),  the  old  heathenism  had  a  founda- 
tion in  truth,  and,  thoroughly  examined  and  rightly  under- 
stood, would  serve  for  a  confirmation  of  the  same;  for  the 
profound  researches  of  recent  times  on  ancient  mythology, 
and  its  historical  sources,  though  conducted  with  the  most  op> 
posite  views,  lead  us  more  and  more  to  this  great  end  and 
result  of  all  the  knowledge  of  antiquity,  or  at  least  very  near 
it.  Were  it  possible,  or  could  we  succeed  in  separating  the 
pure  intuition  into  nature  and  the  simple  symbols  of  nature, 
that  constituted  the  basis  of  all  heathenism,  from  the  alloy  of 
error,  and  the  incumbrances  of  fiction ;  those  first  hieroglyphic 
traits  of  the  instinctive  science  of  the  first  men  would  not  be 
repugnant  to  truth  and  to  a  true  knowledge  of  nature,  but 
would  offer,  on  the  contrary,  an  instructive  image  of  a  freer, 
purer,  more  comprehensive,  and  more  finished  philosophy  of 
life.  For,  if  man,  who  is  the  highest  and  most  central  object 
of  nature  on  the  earth,  had  not  possessed  in  the  beginning 
an  instinctive  science  and  immediate  insight  into  nature,  he 
could  never  have  attained  to  this  knowledge  by  the  resources 
of  art,  and  by  all  the  aids  of  instruments  and  machinery,  or 
have  axjquired  thereby  a  true  understanding  of  nature,  her  in- 
ternal life,  and  her  hidden  powers.    The  symbolical  error  which 
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iias  produced  mythology,  and  which  has  again  emanated  from 
mythology — I  mean  die  identification  of  3ie  symbol  with  the 
object  itself,  of  which,  as  the  latter  was  something  higher  and 
more  mysterious,  the  former  originally  was,  and  should  have 
been,  nothing  more  than  the  mere  explanatory  emblem — the 
symbolical  error  is  comparatively  the  most  excusable ;  and  for  a 
being  constituted  like  man,  whose  soul  is  divided  between 
figurative  fancy  and  discursive  reason,  is  almost  natural,  and 
has  grown  into  a  psychological  habit,  and  a  second  nature. 
This  error  would  never  have  arisen,  if  the  confusion  of  the  high 
and  of  the  low,  of  the  principal  and  of  the  inferior,  of  God  and 
of  nature,  and  the  inversion  of  the  due  order  of  each,  had  not, 
in  a  partial  degree  at  least,  premusly  taken  place.  The  fun- 
damental error  of  paganism  lay  in  the  sensual  idolatry  of 
nature,  by  which  that  inversion  of  things,  and  with  them  of  all 
moral  doctrines,  took  place ;  although  this  destructive  error  of 
materialism  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  heathen  religion,  but 
in  the  atomical  philosophy  and  other  false  systems  of  science^ 
Besides  that  sensual  deincation  of  nature,  which  was  the  pre- 
dominant principle  in  the  mythology  and  popular  religion  of 
the  ancients,  there  was  another  and  capital  error — magic,  which 
was  a  dark  and  abusive  application — an  illicit^erversion  of  the 
high  powers  of  nature,  when  these  were  really  understood,  and 
the  mind,  penetrating  through  her  sensible  and  external  veil, 
had  caught  her  true  spirit  and  internal  life.  This  loftier,  and, 
on  that  accoimt,  more  dangerous  eiror  was  not  so  prevalent  in 
the  popular  and  poetical  religion  of  antiquity,  but  was  chiefly 
to  be  found  in  the  secret  asso<aations  of  the  pagan  mysteries* — 
Although  these  mysteries  which,  in  Greece,  as  weU  as  in 
Egypt,  exerted  such  a  mighty  influence  on  public  opinion,  on 
science,  and  on  the  whole  system  of  thinking,  nay,  on  life  itself, 
disclosed  far  graver  and  profounder  doctrines  than  the  vulgar 
mythology  of  the  poets,  on  all  the  great  questions  relative  to 
the  human  soul,  its  capacity  and  ori^nal  dignity,  as  well  as  to 
the  hidden  powers  of  nature  and  the  whole  invisible  world ; 
still  we  must  not  imagine  that  the  influence  of  these  mysteries 
was  always  salutary,  or  that  their  internal  constitution  and 
ruling  spirit  were  in  their  ultimate  tendency  always  entitled  to 
commendation.  We  may,  in  my  opinion,  ascribe  to  the  Egyp- 
tians much  science,  especially  in  physics,  more,  perhaps,  than 
the  Greeks  in  general,  and  the  Pythagoreans  in  particular, 
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had,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  learned  and  borrowed  from  them ; 
but  we  must  not  imagine  this  Egyptian  science  to  have  been 
exempt  from  a  gross  alloy  of  error,  and  the  various  abuses  of 
magic.  When  once  the  sacred  standard  and  due  of  truth  are 
lost,  when  the  due  order  of  things  and  of  doctrines  is  once  in- 
verted, then  the  mind  of  man  often  assodates  the  sublime,  the 
mysterious,  and  the  wonderful,  with  the  mean,  the  perverse,  and 
the  wicked.  Amid  all  those  false  and  whimsical  images  of  gods, 
the  mere  symbols  of  nature,  but  at  least  very  eqidvocal  emblems 
and  hieroglyphs,  the  temple  sleep  of  the  Egyptians  might  easily 
nourish  illusions  of  error  and  visions  of  darkness ;  especially 
where  a  magical  spirit  prevailed,  that  is  to  say,  an  illicit  purpom 
in  the  application  of  the  high  powers  of  nature — and  a  will  in- 
stigated to  evil  by  the  arts  of  the  demon.  And  in  all  science 
the  matter  of  greatest  moment,  and  that  which  determines  its 
value,  is  its  relation  to  the  higher  and  divine  truth  ;  that  is  to 
say,  whether  this  science  be  well  employed,  or  whether,  on  the 
contrary,  it  be  converted  to  a  corrupt  and  destructiye  use ; 
whether  the  due  order  and  subordination  of  inferior  nature,  and 
of  every  thing  earthly,  towards  God  and  the  things  of  God, 
which  are  the  principal,  be  rightly  observed  and  maintained. 
But  this  fundamental  truth  being  once  supposed,  all  science, 
even  that  which  penetrates  the  deepest  into  nature  and  her 
most  hidden  springs  of  life,  can  conduce  only  to  the  greater 
glory  of  the  mighty  Author  of  nature.  All  these  natural 
secrets,  and  their  true  explanations,  are  to  be  found  in  various 
passages,  notices,  and  allusions  in  the  Old  Testament^  especially 
in  the  books  of  Moses  ;  they  are,  indeed,  to  be  found  there,  like 
so  many  golden  grains  of  science  in  full  weight,  but,  scattered 
and  dispersed,  they  serve  at  once  to  adorn  and  point  out  the 
path  that  leads  to  an  object,  ever  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant in  Holy  Writ — namely,  the  revealing  to  man  the 
wonderful  ways  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  conduct  of  the 
human  race — the  holy  ark  of  the  covenant  of  divine  mysteries 
and  promises,  if  I  may  be  allowed  such  an  expression.  Here 
every  thing  is  subordinate  to  religion,  every  thing  ministers  to 
this  nigher  object — ^and  this  is  the  distinctive  mark  and  stamp 
of  truth,  even  in  the  investigations  of  natiu*e,  and  of  its  revealed 
or  hidden  mysteries. 

How  a  slight  deviation  from  truth  may  suffice  to  give  birth 
in  time  to  a  mighty  and  progressive  error,  is  strongly  exempli- 
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fied  in  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  ancient  religion  of  Persia 
—a  doctrine  which  was  at  first  nothing  more  than  a  simple  ve- 
neration of  nature,  its  pure  elements  and  its  primary  energies 
— ^the  sacred  fire,  and  above  all,  light — the  air,  not  the  lower 
atmospheric  air,  but  the  purer  and  higher  air  of  heaven — ^the 
breath  that  animates  and  pervades  the  breath  of  mortal  life.  In 
India,  too,  this  doctrine  must  have  been  very  prevalent  in  the 
primitive  ages  ;  for  many  and  very  ancient  passages  of  the 
Vedas  refer  to  these  elements,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
names  of  the  later  Hindoo  divinities  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  unknown  at  that  period.  This  pure  and  simple  vene- 
ration of  nature  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient,  and  was  by  far 
the  most  generally  prevalent  in  the  primitive  and  patriarchal 
world.  In  its  original  conception,  it  was  by  no  means  a  deifi- 
cation of  nature,  or  a  denial  of  the  sovereignty  of  Grod — it  was 
only  at  a  later  period  that  the  symbol,  as  it  so  often  happens, 
was  confounded  with  the  thing  itself,  and  usurped  the  place  of 
that  higher  object  which  it  was  destined  originally  to  represent. 
And  how  can  we  doubt  that  these  pure  elements  and  primitive 
essences  of  created  nature  would  o£Per  to  the  first  men,  who 
were  still  in  a  close  communication  with  the  Deity,  not  indeed 
a  likeness  or  resemblance  (for  in  man  alone  is  that  to  be  found), 
nor  a  mere  fanciful  image,  or  a  poetical  figure,  but  a  natural 
and  true  symbol  of  divine  power : — how  can  we  doubt  this,  I 
say,  when  we  see  that,  in  so  many  passages  of  Holy  Writ  (not 
to  say  in  every  part),  the  pure  light  or  sacred  fire  is  employed 
as  an  image  of  the  all-pervading  and  all-consuming  power  and 
omnipotence  of  God?  Not  to  speak  again  of  those  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  describe  the  animating  breath  and  inspiration 
of  God  as  the  first  source  of  life,  and  speak  of  the  gentle  breath, 
the  light  whisper  of  the  breeze  that  announced  to  the  prophet 
the  immediate  presence  of  his  God,  before  whom  he  fell 
prostrate,  and  mantled  himself  in  awe  and  reverence  ;  and  this 
surely  cannot  be  understood  as  a  poetical  and  figurative  expres- 
sion f  Undoubtedly,  the  Scriptures  often  oppose  to  that  natural 
emblem  or  veil  of  divine  power,  in  the  pure  elements,  an  evil, 
subterraneous  and  destructive  fire — the  false  light  of  the  fiends 
of  error — the  poisonous  breath  of  moral  contagion.  And  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Nature  in  its  origin  was  nought  else 
than  a  beautiful  image — a  pure  emanation — a  wonderful 
creation — a  sport  of  omnipotent  love  ;  so,  when  it  was  severed 
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from  its  divine  original,  internally  displaced,  and  turned  against 
its  Maker,  it  became  vitiated  in  its  substance,  and  fraught  with 
evil.  This  alienation  of  nature  from  God,  this  inversion  of  the 
right  order  in  the  relations  between  God  and  nature,  was  the 
peculiar,  essential,  and  fundamental  error  of  ancient  paganism, 
Its  false  mysteries,  and  the  abusive  application  of  the  higher 
powers  of  nature  in  magical  rites.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
ought  to  regard  every  similar  inversion  of  things  and  of  ideas, 
every  similar  derangement  in  the  divine  system,  though 
established  on  the  basis  of  Christianity,  and  by  Christian  philo- 
sophers — we  ought,  I  say,  to  regard  every  such  attempt  as 
being  in  its  essential  nature  and  prii^ciple  a  heathen  enterprise 
—the  foundation  of  a  scientific  paganism,  although  no  altars 
be  erected  to  Apollo,  and  no  mysteries  be  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Isis.* 

The  pure  symbolism  of  nature,  and  the  whole  circle  of  the 
primitive  symbolical  ideas  of  the  Egyptians,  several  of  the 
Greek  writers  attempted  to  gather  out  of  the  mass  of  idolatrous 
tenets,  natural  emblems,  and  hieroglyphic  signs  of  speech ;  but 
their  researches  do  not  correspond  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject  itself,  nor  to  the  present  demands  of  science.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  hieroglyphics,  as  far  as  they  have 
yet  been  deciphered,  do  not  indicate  in  their  formation  that 
variety  of  epochs  observable  in  the  Chinese  system  of  writing  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  be  all  of  a  single  cast,  and 
offer  the  same  circle  of  ideas  and  the  same  style  of  emblems. 
And  as  images  of  gods  are  to  be  found  in  a  diminutive  form 
among  the  other  hieroglyphic  signs,  we  may  conclude  from 
this  circumstance,  that  all  the  hieroglyphics  must  have  had  a 
simultaneous  origin,  and  have  remained  subsequently  unchanged ; 
and  that  their  origin  must  have  occurred  at  a  time  when  the 
Egyptian  idolatry  had  already  been  wrought  into  a  perfect 
system. 

In  the  primitive  ages,  during  the  first  thirty-three  centu- 
ries of  the  world,  according  to  the  ordinary  computation,  the 
yarious  nations  into  which  mankind  were  divided,  followed  in 
their  development  a  separate  and  secluded  course ;  and  two 
mighty  nations,  the  Indians  and  the  Chinese,  have  remained 
to  this  day  in  this  isolated  and  totally  sequestered  state.     The 

*  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  Pantheistic  Naturalism  of  Schelling. — 
Trans. 
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peculiar  character  which  distinguishes  the  second  from  the  first 
epoch  of  the  world  is  that,  along  with  the  first  mighty  con- 
quests, there  existed  a  much  closer  connexion,  a  mutual  influ- 
ence, an  active  commerce,  and  various  intercourse  among  many 
nations,  nay,  among  all  the  nations  of  the  then  civilised  world. 
From  this  period,  when  the  intercourse  among  nations  becomes 
more  intimate,  history  acqtdres  greater  clearness,  precision, 
and  critical  exactness  ;  and  this  is  only  six,  or  at  most  seven 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The  first  Persian  con- 
querors advanced  with  rapid  strides  towards  the  objects  of  their 
ambition  ;  for  after  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire — Cyrus, 
had  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  central  re^on  of 
Western  Asia,  as  well  as  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  his  successes  were 
soon  followed  up  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  arms  of 
Cambyses ;  and  a  little  subsequent  to  this,  by  the  great  expe« 
dition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece,  ^hose  valiant  defenders,  how- 
ever, ruined  his  hopes  of  conquest.  Egypt,  which  in  its  intel- 
lectual character,  civilisation,  and  political  institutions,  had  a 
much  stronger  analogy  and  affinity  with  those  two  great  pri- 
mitive states — India  and  China,  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  was  engaged  in  political  relations  with  the  nations  of 
Western  Asia,  and  those  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, such  as  the  Persians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the 
Greeks ;  and  hence  a  short  sketch  of  its  political  history,  down 
to  the  period  of  the  Persian  conquest,  as  far  at  least  as  is  neces- 
sary for  the  elucidation  of  general  history,  will  not  be  here 
inappropriate  or  misplaced. 

The  long  list  of  names  of  kings,  belonging  to  more  than 
twenty  dynasties  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs,  furnishes,  indeed, 
matter  of  little  interest  or  importance  to  the  philosophic  in- 
quirer in  his  researches  on  imiversal  history.  It  is,  however, 
worthy  of  remark^  that  many  and  vast  expeditions  appear  to 
have  been  undertaken  in  the  early  ages  of  Egypt ;  though, 
while  mention  is  made  of  such  conquests,  nothing  is  said  of  the 
permanent  possession  of  the  conquered  countries.  Sesostris, 
who,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  Amenophis,  had  seized  the 
whole  coast  of  Arabia,  next  vanquished,  for  the  first  time, 
Lybia  and  Ethiopia,  afterwards  extended  his  conquests  to  Bac- 
triana,  subdued  the  Scythian  nations  in  the  Caucasian  coun- 
tries, in  Colchis,  and  as  far  as  the  Don,  and  even  took  posses- 
sion of  Thrace.     The  descent  of  the  Colchians  from  the  Egyp- 
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tians,  or  the  existence  of  an  Egyptian  colony  in  Colchis,  was 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  an  historical  fact.  The  yet  more 
fiuicient  King  Osymandas  is  said  to  have  undertaken  an  expe- 
dition attended  by  an  immense  army  to  reconquer  Bactriaiia, 
that  had  revolted  against  the  Egyptian  sway  ;  and  the  tri- 
umphant arms  of  Osiris  stretched  on  one  hand  as  far  as  the 
Ganges,  and  on  the  other  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Danube. 
Here  a  question  arises : — did  the  Egyptians  possess  heroic 
poems  similar  to  the  Ramayana  and  Mahabarata  of  the  Indians^ 
and  were  these  marvellous  narratives  extracted  from  these 
poems  ?  Or  had  all  these  narratives  a  signification  purely 
mythic,  as  we  may  easily  conjecture  to  be  the  case  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Osiris  ?  In  those  historical  ages  which  are  better 
known  to  us,  Egypt  was  certainly  never  a  conquering  power-— 
at  least  its  conquests  were  never  of  a  solid  and  permanent 
nature  ;  though  even  in  those  times  Egypt  made  some  tran- 
sient conquests,  or  at  least  expeditions  ;  and,  guilty  of  great 
political  encroachments  on  other  states  and  nations,  was  often 
doomed  to  experience  from  these  a  vigorous  resistance  to  her 
attempts.  A  part  of  Lybia,  the  coast  of  Arabia  contiguous  to 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Arabia  Petraea,  acknowledged  for  a  long 
time  the  sceptre  of  the  Pharaohs,  (and  this  fact  indeed,  the 
various  monuments  covered  over  with  hieroglyphics,  which  are 
found  in  those  countries,  would  seem  to  corroborate):  Ethiopia, 
too,  or  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  that  region,  was  for  a 
long  period  in  the  possession  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  The 
construction  of  the  many  ancient  and  vast  edifices  and  monu- 
ments which  are  crowded  together  in  the  province  of  Thebais 
must,  to  all  appearance,  have  required  a  greater  number  of 
hands  than  the  Proper  Egypt  (a  country  by  no  means  of  con- 
siderable extent)  could  have  furnished  of  itself.  As  Ethiopia 
had  been  conquered  by  the  Egyptians,  so  the  Ethiopians  in 
their  turn  invaded  Egypt,  and  founded  there  a  royal  dynasty. 
The  second  of  these  Ethiopian  kings,  Tirhaka,  sought  to 
stretch  his  conquests  as  far  as  Libya  and  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  and  must  have  penetrated  as  far  as  the  columns  of 
Hercules,  or  the  modem  straits  of  Gibraltar.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  historical  evidence  that  even  the  Carthaginians, 
at  the  time  when  the  family  of  Mago  had  the  ascendency  in 
their  state,  conquered  and  took  possession  of  the  Egyptian 
city  of  Thebes.     The  king  of  Egypt,  who  is  known  m  the 
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historical  books  of  the  Hebrews  by  the  name  of  Shishak,  and 
who  made  the  transient  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  is  called  Shes- 
honk  or  Sesonchis  in  the  ancient  inscriptions  of  the  Pharaohs. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  we  find,  in  the  old  Egyptian 
monuments,  pictures  of  jyar-scenes  representing  very  strangely- 
formed,  or  at  least  very  remote,  nations,  as  captives  of  war, 
imd  among  these,  we  distinguish  some  with  red  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  tattooed  on  the  legs,  perfectly  corresponding  to  the  de- 
scriptions which  many  ancients  have  left  us  of  the  Scythian 
nations.  At  a  much  earlier  period,  a  nomade  tribe  of  Phoeni- 
cian, or,  more  probably,  Arabian  descent,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and  had  established  in  that 
country  the  national  dynasty  of  the  Hycsos,  that  is  to  say,  the 
shepherd-kings.  Some  have  wished  to  connect  these  with 
the  Israelites  ;  but  in  the  whole  history  of  the  latter — the  hos- 
pitable reception  of  the  Hebrew  colony  under  Joseph— its  sub- 
sequent oppression — and  its  final  expulsion  from  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  we  can  find  no  trace  of  any  such  dominion  of 
a  pastoral  nation  of  Hebrews,  or  of  any  dynasty  founded  by 
them  in  Egypt ;  and  even  other  circumstances  agree  not  at 
all  with  such  a  supposition.  With  the  neighbouring  nations 
and  tribes,  Egypt  had  manifold  and  various  relations,  which^ 
though  in  some  particulars  they  might  be  similar,  were  far 
from  being  identical.  If  it  is  proved  that  Sesostris  ascended 
the  throne  immediately  after  his  ^Either  had  succeeded  in  ex- 
pelling the  Hycsos,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  as  an 
internal  revolt  against  a  foreign  power  and  a  foreign  dynasty 
is  wont  to  enkindle  a  spirit  of  martial  enthusiasm,  which  easily 
leads  to  ulterior  and  more  vigorous  undertakings  ;  the  expedi- 
tions and  conquests  of  Sesostris,  though  ever  so  much  exag- 
gerated, ai-e  not  entirely  destitute  of  historical  foundation. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  that  in  antiqiiity  there  existed  in  many 
places,  comparatively  remote  from  Egypt,  whole  colonies,  es- 
pecially of  a  sacerdotal  kind,  whose  origin  was  undoubtedly 
Egyptian  ;  and  that  the  first  colonies  which  carried  arts  and 
civilisation  into  Greece,  and  the  other  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean,  did  not  come  solely  from  Phoenicia ;  for 
even  in  Greece,  the  genealogy  of  many  royal  families  and  an- 
cient cities,  as  well  as  most,  if  not  aU,  the  mysteries,  particularly 
the  Orphic,  pointed  to  Egypt  as  their  common  parent.  And 
it  is  very  possible  that  in  those  early  ages^   in  which  these 
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£g3rptiaii  expeditions  are  sidd  to  have  been  undertaken,  armed 
colonies  may  have  emigrated  from  Egypt,  not  always  influ- 
enced, however,  by  those  commercial  views  which  invariably 
directed  the  colonists  of  Phoenicia;  but  animated  by  those 
higher  motives  of  religion,  which,  for  example,  had  such  an 
evident  influence  on  the  first  Persian  conquests — by  a  de- 
sire to  diffuse  the  mysteries,  and  thereby,  while  they  bound 
to  Egypt  the  then  still  barbarous  nations  of  the  West,  to 
raise  the  latter  to  the  more  exalted  scale  of  Egyptian  civi*- 
lisation.  Even  domestic  troubles  and  civil  discord  may  have 
been  instrumental  in  producing  those  distant  emigrations, 
which  at  this  distance  of  time  appear  to  us  so  mysterious  and 
unaccountable.  Such  civil  discord,  indeed,  existed  in  Egypt 
under  various  forms.  The  country  itself  was  often  divided 
into  several  kingdoms  ;  and  even  when  united,  we  observe  a 
great  conflict  of  interests  between  the  agricultural  province  of 
Upper  Egypt,  and  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  province 
of  the  Lower ;  as,  indeed,  a  similar  clashing  of  interests  is 
often  to  be  noticed  in  modem  states.  In  the  period  imme* 
diately  preceding  the  Persian  conquest,  the  caste  of  warriors, 
that  is  to  say,  the  whole  class  of  the  nobility,  were  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  monarchs,  because  they  imagined  them  to  pro- 
mote too  much  the  power  of  the  priesthood  ;  in  the  same  way 
as  the  history  of  India  presents  a  similar  rivalry  or  political 
■hostility  between  the  Brahmins  and  the  caste  of  the  Csha- 
triyas.  In  the  reign  of  the  Egyptian  King  Psammetichus, 
who  had  first  checked  or  repelled  the  Scythian  nations  whose 
victorious  arms  then  menaced  the  whole  of  Asia,  the  disaffection 
of  the  native  nobility  obliged  this  prince  to  take  Greek  soldiers 
into  his  pay ;  and  thus  at  length  was  the  defence  of  Egypt 
intrusted  to  an  army  of  foreign  mercenaries.  This  circum- 
stance, as  well  as  the  g^at  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
Greeks,  and  the  number  of  Greek  settlements  in  Lower  Egypt, 
had  made  this  province  half  Greek,  even  prior  to  the  Persian 
conquest ;  and  had  paved  the  way  and  opened  the  door  to 
this,  as  well  as  to  the  later,  conquests  by  the  Greeks  ;  for,  in 
general,  states  and  kingdoms,  before  they  succumb  to  a  foreign 
conqueror,  arfe,  if  not  outwardly  and  visibly,  yet  secretly  and 
internally,  undermined. 

The  classical  writers  of  antiquity  begin,  in  general,  their 
universal  history  by  an  account  of  the  Assyro- Babylonian  em- 
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pire,  which  preceded  the  Medo-Persian,  and  the  annals  of  the 
early  mythic  ages  of  this  empire  are  embellished  with  the  fabu- 
lous victories  of  Semiramis ;  as  similar  fictions  indeed  are  to  be 
found  in  the  primitive  Sagas  of  all  the  other  Asiatic  nations. 
However,  the  conquest  of  Media  by  Ninus  appears  to  be  more 
historical.  The  simplest,  and  for  that  reason,  the  most  correct 
view  of  the  subject  is  this,  that  in  this  great  central  region  of 
Western  Asia,  four  countries  were  contiguous,  wliich  often 
formed  separate  empires — Babylon  and'  Assyria,  Media  and 
Persia;  and  which,  when  united,  were  governed  sometimes 
by  one,  sometimes  by  another  province,  according  to  the  coun- 
try to  which  the  ruling  dynasty  belonged;  while  the  diflFerent 
capitals  of  these  four  countries,  Babylon,  Ninive,  Ecbatana, 
Susa,  or  Persepolis,  alternately  formed,  during  their  flourishing 
period,  the  centre  of  a  great  empire.  This  first  Assyro- Baby- 
lonian universal  monarchy,  as  it  is  called,  should  not  be  consi- 
dered as  a  distinct  period  of  history,  but  rather  as  the  most  an- 
cient dynasty  of  a  great  Asiatic  empire,  which  was  succeeded 
by  a  second,  the  Medo-Persian  dynasty;  in  the  same  way  as 
the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  founded  in  this  very 
country  a  new  Greek  kingdom,  and  as  at  a  later  period  the 
Parthians,  whose  original  seat  lay  to  the  north-east,  re-estab- 
blished  in  this  land  a  native  sovereignty,  that  proved  very 
formidable  to  the  Romans.  This  great  middle  country  of 
Western  Asia  is  the  native  seat  of  conquest;  it  was  hence  that 
emanated  the  spirit  of  ambition  and  enterprise,  which  found, 
indeed,  in  the  very  situation  of  the  country  most  extraordinary 
facilities.  And  it  is  here,  too,  that  Holy  Writ  places  the 
abode  of  the  first  universal  conqueror — the  cradle  of  all  ambi>- 
tion  and  conquest.  In  the  very  place  where  the  ancient  Ba^ 
bylon  stood  there  are  now  immense  ruins,  to  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  give  the  name  of  Nimrod*s  Castle,  and 
which  involuntarily  bring  to  the  modem  traveller's  mind  the 
old  history  of  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  as  these  ruins,  in  all  proba- 
bility, formed  a  part  of  the  great  Temple  of  Belus,  whicTi  in 
eight  lofty  stories  rose  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  on  the  pin- 
nacle whereof  stood  a  colossal  idol  of  the  national  divinity— 
the  sun.  Even  now  the  ruins  of  this  temple,  piled  in  immense 
heaps  one  upon  the  other,  and  which  seem  as  if  glazed  by  some 
raging  fire,  produce  a  very  profound  impression  on  the  mind; 
and  to  such  a  height  do  they  rise,  that  the  clouds  rest  on  their  ^ 
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summit  above,  while  lions  couch  on  the  walls,  or  haunt  the 
caverns  below.  Here,  too,  we  look  for  the  place  where  were 
the  vast  terraces,  with  their  hanging  or, floating  gardens,  as  the 
ancients  called  them,  and  which  in  a  country  by  no  means 
abounding  in  wood,  the  Assyrian  monarch  constructed  from 
affection  to  his  Median  spouse.  Here  the  widely-scattered 
heaps  and  mounds  of  brick,  inscribed  with  the  cuneal  characters 
of  Babylon,  attest  the  existence  and  vast  circumference  of  the 
mighty  capital,  of  whose  dimensions  no  European  city,  but  the 
Asiatic  cities  only,  can  fnmish  an  adequate  iaea.  This  Baby- 
lonish tower  has  been  in  every  age  a  figure  of  the  heaven- 
aspiring  edifice  of  lordly  arrogance,  which  sooner  or  later  is 
Sure  to  be  struck  down  and  scattered  afar  by  the  arm  of  the 
divine  Nemesis;  and  in  Holy  Writ  itself,  the  Babylon  giddied 
by  the  intoidcating  cup  of  ambition,  drunk  with  the  blood  of 
nations,  is  a  mighty  historical  emblem,  applicable  to  every  age 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latesl  times,  of  the  mad,  people-destroy- 
in?  career  of  a  pagan  pride.  Here  did  the  evil  commence, 
altnough  the  first  Assyrian  empire  had  no  very  extensive  in- 
fluence on  the  nations  westward,  and  although  the  real  epoch 
of  universal  conquest  dates  from  the  Persian  Cyrus.  Yet  the 
ancient  Babylon  contrived  to  maintain  her  power,  for,  as  has 
so  often  been  exemplified  in  history,  she,  by  the  moral  conta- 
gion of  her  voluptuous  manners,  conquered  ner  conquerors,  who 
abandoned  the  gods  of  their  ancestors,  to  embrace  the  sensual 
nature-worship  of  the  Babylonians.  In  the  new  monarchy 
founded  by  Cyrus,  the  Persians  (now  the  ruling  nation)  were 
closely  united,  and  politically,  at  least,  incorporated  with  the 
once  more  powerful  Medes.  Yet  their  race  and  language  were 
originally  very  different,  and  even  at  a  later  period  we  can  still 
observe  some  traces  of  mutual  jealousy  in  a  change  of  dynasty, 
or  the  forcible  dethronement  of  the  prince.  The  institute  of 
the  Magfi,  which  Cyrus  established  in  his  new  Persian  empire, 
served,  outwardly  at  least,  to  cement  this  union;  for  the  Magi 
were  of  the  Median  race,  and  their  sacred  zend-books  were  not 
composed  in  the  Persian  language,  but  in  two  distinct  dialects 
of  Media,  if  one,  indeed,  were  not  rather  Bactrian.  The  Magi 
were  not  so  much  an  hereditary  sacerdotal  caste,  as  an  order 
or  association  divided  into  various  and  successive  ranks  and 
grades,  such  as  existed  in  the  mysteries — the  grade  of  appren- 
ticeship— that  of  mastership— -that  of  perfect  mastership.     Fo« 
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reignets  could  not  easily  gain  admission  into  tins  aaoerdotal 
order  ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  express  solidtation  of  the  King 
of  Persia,  at  whose  court  he  resided,  that  this  eztraordinarj 
fayour  was  accorded  to  Themistocles.  Whether  the  old  Persian 
doctrine  and  system  ofUght*  did  not  undergo  material  altera- 
tions in  the  Imnds  of  its  Median  restorer,  Zoroaster ;  or  whether 
this  doctrine  were  preserved  in  all  its  purity  hy  the  order  of 
the  Magi,  may  well  he  questioned.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that 
that  primitive  veneration  of  nature  is  found  completely  disfigured 
and  corrupted  in  the  small  existing  remnant  of  the  sect  of 
Guehers,  or  fire-worshippers. 

Chi  the  order  of  tiie  Magi  derolved  the  important  trust  of 
the  monarch's  education — a  trust  which  must  necessarily  have 
given  them  great  weight  and  influence  in  the  state.  They 
were  in  high  credit  at  the  Persiangtttes — ^for  that  was  the 
Oriental  name  given  to  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  the  ahode 
of  the  prince  ;  and  they  took  the*  most  active  part  in  all  the 
Mictions  that  encompassed  the  throne,  or  that  were  formed  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  court.  In  Greece,  and  even  in  Egypt,  the 
sacerdotal  fraternities  and  associations  of  initiated,  formed  hy 
the  mysteries,  had  in  general  but  an  indirect,  though  not 
unimportant,  influence  on  afi^rs  of  state  ;  but  in  the  Persian 
monarchy,  they  acquired  a  complete  political  ascendency.  The 
next  mam  pillar  of  the  Persian  monarchy  was  its  nobiHty,  or 
the  principal  race  of  the  Pasargads,  who  immediately  surrounded 
the  throne,  enjoyed  the  highest  prerogatives,  and  formed  indeed 
the  flower  of  the  Persian  army.  The  strict  moral  and  military 
education  which  this  nobility  received,  and  of  which  Xenophon 
has  drawn  such  a  beautifid  ideal  sketch,  constituted  the  chief 
strength  of  the  state.  And  certainly  the  neglect  of  this  old 
Persian  system  of  education  was  one  of  the  primary  causes  of' 
the  decline  of  the  empire — a  decline  which  the  progressive 
relaxation  and  corruption  of  pubhc  morals  accelerated  with  a 
fearful  rapidity.  After  the  first  mighty  impulse,  and  that 
severe  moral  character  which  Cyrus  had  imparted  to  Persia, 
had  disappeared,  the  same  fate  befelthis  empire,  as  has  befallen 
all  the  great  Oriental  monarchies.  The  same  evils,  which  the 
domination  of  provincial  satraps— a  government  of  the  seraglio 
—invariably  brinff  along  with  it — the  factions,  the  conspiracies^ 
the  changes  of  dynasty,  and  the  other  disorders  incident  to 
♦  In  the  German  «  Lichtsage,"  or  Tradition  of  light— TVwi*. 
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despotbin,  appear  ia  exactly  similar  colours  in  the  Pevsiaii 
annab  ;  and  even  in  the  modem  kingdom  of  Persia,  we  find 
many  of  those  characteristic  traits  or  usages  of  Asiatic  govem- 
ment  as  they  existed  in  the  ancient  empire.  Even  the  army, 
for  the  most  part,  consisted  of  troops  levied  out  of  the  conquered 
nations,  and  the  greater  were  its  numhers,  the  less  internal 
union  did  it  possess.  .Hence  we  can  well  conceive  that  a  small 
army  of  Greeks,  animated  by  patriotic  valour,  and  commanded 
by  generals  possessed  of  a  true  tactical  eye  and  genius,  were 
able  to  oppose  to  the  immense  hosts  of  Persia  a  resistance, 
which,  in  a  numerical  point  of  view,  appears  almost  incredible, 
and  were  even  enabled  to  gain  unexpected  victories  over  their 
eneinies.  We  can  conceive  too,  how,  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  three  battles  should  have  decided  the  &te  of  this 
great  empire  ;  for  its  moral  life  and  energy  were  gone,  and 
die  pillars  of  the  state  were  completely  decayed. 

The  Persian  empire  lasted  but  for  the  short  period  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  vears,  from  its  foundation  by  C3rrus,  to 
the  reign  of  the  last  Darius,  whose  personal  character  and  fate 
leave  such  an  affecting  and  tragical  impression  on  our  minds. 
The  universal  conquests  of  the  Persians,  rapid,  but  transient, 
acted  on  the  age  with  all  the  violence  of  the  elemental  powers 
of  nature.  Sudden  and  rapid,  like  a  vrind-storm,  they  invaded 
and  subdued  all  other  states  and  kingdoms  : — the  expedition  of 
Xerxes  into  Greece  was  a  real  inundation  of  nations — and  as 
the  destructive  fire,  after  blazing  on  high  and  desolating  and 
consuming  all  things  around,  sinks  quickly  again-^-it  was  so 
with  the  Persian  empire.  The  dominion  of  the  Persians 
exerted  no  very  permanent  influence  on  those  other  nations 
whose  civilisation  was  anterior  to  their  own.  Egypt,  in  despite 
of  the  violent  persecution  which  she  sustained  under  Cambyses, 
remained  still  the  ancient  Egypt— and  with  yet  greater  fidelity 
did  she  ding  to  her  ancient  customs,  under  the  milder  sway  of 
the  Ptolemies,  whose  government  was  so  much  more  congenial 
to  her  spirit  and  character.  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Asia 
Minor,  also  r^nained  essentially  unchanged.  In  an  historical 
point  of  view,  the  main  result  of  the  Persian  conquests  was 
this — they  brought  the  nations  of  Western  Asia  and  of  Egypt 
into  a  close  contact,  and  a  very  active  and  permanent  intercourse 
with  the  states  of  Greece,  and  those  situated  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.     The  Persian  dominion,  and  the  contest 
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of  that  power  with  (jreece,  had  mdeed  a  very  great,  though 
only  indirect,  influence  on  the  latter  country,  inasmuch  as  it 
favoured  the  growth  and  deyelopment  of  Grecian  liberty,  and 
at  a  later  period  produced  the  great  reaction  under  Alexander 
the  Great.  This  Greek  re-action  was,  in  its  spirit  and  character, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  previous  irruption  and  ambitious  inva- 
sion of  the  Persians  i  in  Alexander  at  least,  we  can  clearly 
discover  an  Oriental  spirit,  that  not  content  with  the  narrow 
boundaries  of  his  here<Utary  kingdom  of  Macedon,  sought  to 
transcend  the  sphere  of  Hellenic  civilisation,  Hellenic  doctrines, 
and  Hellenic  modes  of  thinking.  And  I  call  that  an  Asiatic 
enthusiasm  which,  with  resistless  impetuosity,  bore  away  the 
Macedonian  to  the  capital  of  Persia,  and  even  beyond  the 
banks  of  the  Indus. 


END  OF  LECTtJBE  VH. 
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LECTURE  Vm. 

Variety  of  Grecian  life  and  lirtdlect— State  of  Education  and  of  the 
Fine  Arts  among  the  Qieeki— The  Origin  of  fheir  Philosophy  and 
Natural  Sdenoe— Their  Political  Degeneracy. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  more  striking  dijOFerence, 
a  more  decided  opposition  m  the  whole  circle  of  ^e  intellectual 
and  moral  character  and  habits  of  nations,  as  far  at  least  as 
the  sphere  of  known  histonr  extends,  than  that  which  exists 
between  the  sedusiye  and  monotonous  character  of  Asiatic 
intellect — the  generally  unchangeable  uniformity  of  Oriental 
manners  and  Oriental  society,  and  the  manifold  activity — the 
varied  life  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  first  flourishing  ages  of  their 
history.  This  amazing  diversity  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
habits  of  the  Greeks  appears  not  only  in  their  legislation,  their 
forms  of  government,  their  manners,  occupations,  and  usages 
of  life,  but  in  their  various  and  widely  dispersed  settlements 
and  colonies,  in  their  descent,  which  was  composed  of  so  many 
heterogeneous  elements,  in  the  first  seeds  of  their  civilisation 
— ^as  well  as  their  distribution  into  hostile  tribes  and  great  and 
petty  states,  and  even  in  their  traditions,  their  history,  and  the 
arts  and  forms  of  art  to  which  those  gave  rise — ^finally,  in  a 
science,  eng^aged  in  incessant  strife,  and  marching  from  system 
to  system,  amid  the  noise  and  tumult  of  opposition.  In  Asia, 
even  in  those  countries  such  as  India,  where  the  poetry,  the 
views  of  life,  and  the  systems  of  philosophy  were  extremely 
various,  and  bore  in  this  respect  an  external  resemblance  to 
those  of  Greece ;  where  even  the  country  in  ancient  times  was 
never  permanentiy  united  into  one  compact  empire  ;  yet  the 
whole  way  of  thinking,  the  prevalent  feeling,  was  entirely 
monarchical,  proceeding  from,  and  returning  again  to,  un- 
changeable umty.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Greece,  science,  like 
life  itself,  was  thoroughly  republican— -and  if  we  meet  with 
particular  thinkers,  who  leaned  to  this  Asiatic  doctrine  of  unity, 
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vm  mxtft  regard  tliis  as  onlj  an  •xception-'^a  system  adopted 
froiid  a  lore  of  change,  or  out  of  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
Tulgar  and  generally  received  opinion  that  all  in  nature  and 
the  world,  as  well  as  in  man,  was  in  a  state  of  perpetual  move«* 
ment,  constant  change  and  freedom  of  life.  Even  the  fabulous 
wwld  of  Grecian  diTinities,  as  it  has  been  painted  by  their 
poets,  has  a  republican  cast ;  for  there  every  thing  is  in  a 
state  of  change,  of  successive  renovation,  and  of  mutual 
collision  in  the  war  of  nature's  elements,  in  the  hostility  of 
old  and  new  deities — of  the  superior  and  inferior  gods— of  giants 
and  of  heroes — presenting,  as  it  does,  a  state  of  poetical 
anarchy*  Hence,  even  the  historical  traditions  of  the  Grreeks, 
and  the  first  accounts  of  their  early  seats,  settlements,  and  the 
migrations  of  their  different  races,  present  to  the  eye  of  the 
historical  inquirer  a  dense  forest  of  truth  and  fiction,  of 
fand^  conjecture,  absolute  fable,  and  ancient  and  venerable 
knowledge — a  labyrinth  of  poetry  and  of  history,  in  whose 
various  and  intricate  mazes  it  is  often  difficult  for  the  critic  tp 
find  the  true  outlet,  and  to  hold  fast  by  the  guiding  due  of 
Ariadne,  when  he  wishes  to  adopt  a  lucid  arrangement,  and 
assign  to  each  part  its  due  place  in  the  system  of  the  whole. 
The  Greek  tribes  and  nations  inhabited  not  only  the  proper 
Greece,  the  Peloponnesian  Peninsula,  the  contiguous  islands, 
the  southern  plains  of  the  Continent  (on  whose  northern 
frontiers  it  is  often  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  tiie  tribes  of  Greek  and  foreign  extraction)  ;  and  also 
the  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  they  had  founded  a 
number  of  small  states  and  planted  many  flourishing  colonies 
in  the  remotest  comers  of  the  Euxine,  in  the  Lower  Egypt, 
where,  long  prior  to  the  Persian  wars,  many  Greek  settlements 
existed — along  the  northern  shore  of  Africa,  where  the 
flourishing  Cyrene  was  situated,  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Gaul,  in  Sicily,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Southern 
Italy.  Their  navigation  extended  even  to  the  Baltic,  as  the 
voyage  of  Pytheas  erinces  ;  and,  though  they  did  not  circum" 
navigate  Africa, — a  tiling  which  it  is  still  doubtful  whetiier  tiie 
Phoenicians  accomplished, — they  rather  surpassed  than  yielded 
to  the  latter  nation  in  the  activity  of  their  trade,  and  tiie 
wealth  and  extent  of  their  colonies.  The  stupendous  monu- 
ments and  edifices  of  the  Egyptians  are  indeed  of  more  colossal 
dimensions ;  yet  the  works  of  Grecian  sculpture  and  archi- 
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tecture,  while  some  of  them  are  on  a  veiy  large  scale,  are 
incomparably  more  yarious,  more  rich  in  ornament,  more 
animated,  and  beautiful,  than  those  of  Egypt.  The  Greeks 
were  not  a  mere  seafaring  and  commercial  people  like  the 
Phoenicians ;  nor  did  ihey  compete  with  the  Egyptians  in  those 
proud  monuments  of  architecture  whose  erection  required  such 
thousands  of  human  hands ;  but  they  were  from  their  earliest 
period  a  martial  people,  well  trained  to  war.  Independently 
of  every  feeling  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  national  defence, 
they  looked  on  war  as  a  trade  and  a  Hying,  and  they  loved  it 
accordingly.  This  is  proved  by  the  fiict  that,  in  the  agpe 
preceding  th^  Persian  conauest,  and  long  before  the  Persians 
waged  war  inth  Ghreece,  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  not  only 
Greek  squadrons  in  their  service,  but  that  tike  whole  Egyptian 
aimy  was  for  the  most  part  composed  of  Grecian  mercenaries. 
Sucn,  too,  was  the  case  in  Carthage,  and,  at  a  later  period,  in 
Persia,  where  whole  legions  and  armies  of  Greeks  were  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  g^eat  king.  This  old  custom  among  the 
Greeks  of  enlisting  in  the  military  service  of  foreign  states, 
may  have  been  indeed  an  excellent  preparation  for  their  great 
national  wars,  though  in  these  the  first  great  exploits  were 
achieved  by  small  companies  of  troops  from  Athens,  Sparta, 
and  other  free  states,  as  well  as  by  a  select  body  of  free  citizens. 
But  this  custom  could  have  had  no  very  un&vourable  influence 
on  national  opinions  and  feeling^,  and  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  Greek  tribes  and  states. 

The  republican  form  of  government  mostly  prevailed  in  the 
various  Greek  settlements  and  colonies,  established  round  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  for  it  is  to  this  species  of  govern- 
ment that  maritime  nations,  commercial  cities,  and  petty  states 
almost  always  incline,  as  long  as  their  territories  remain  cir- 
cumscribed. Yet  in  these  states,  we  find  a  great  variety  of  po- 
litical constitutions ;  for  along  with  that  multitude  of  small 
commercial  republics,  there  were  many,  like  Sparta  and  others, 
that  depended  exclusively,  or  for  the  most  part,  on  agriculture 
and  the  riches  of  the  soil.  lu  these,  the  hereditary  nobility,  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  formed  the  principal  class  ;  for  in  general 
the  Greeks  attached  a  very  high  importance  to  the  noble  races, 
and  princely  families  that  deduced  their  descent  from  the  old 
heroic  times.  The  origiual  constitution  of  many,  of  almost  the 
greater  part  of  these  small.  Greek  republics,  was  a  toleraUy 
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mild  aristocracy)  headed  by  an  hereditary  prince,  or  chieftain. 
In  some  states,  as  for  instance  in  Athens,  the  transition  from 
this  old  aristocraticai  government,  headed  by  an  hereditary 
prince,  to  a  thoroughly  democratic  constitution,  was  but  slow 
and.  gi»dual ;  as  the  memory  of  their  ancient  kings,  for  ex- 
ample, of  Codrus,  who  fell  in  the  defence  of  his' country,  was 
ever  cherished  by  the  Athenian  people  with  love  and  reverence. 
The  popular  hatred  in  Athens  was  directed  only  against  those 
leaders  of  the  state  who,  like  Pisistratus,  after  having  obtained 
their  power  by  means  of  popular  influence,  sought  to  stretch 
and  perpetuate  it  by  force  of  arms  and  the  use  of  foreign 
mercenaries.  Yet  even  Pisistratus  possessed  great  quahties, 
and  his  sway  was  in  general  mild,  and  comformabl6  to  the  laws 
of  Solon  ; — it  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  this  was  an 
usurped  authority,  and  one  founded  on  illegitimate  force.  At  a 
later  period,  and  when  the  Athenian  state  became  more  and 
more  democratic — as  there  is  not  a  more  thankless  being  in  all 
nature  than  the  sovereign  people,  in  its  lawless  and  capricious 
rule,  the  people,  of  Athens,  jealous  of  their  freedom,  and  too 
easily  deluded  by  the  arts  of  oratorical  sophistry,  pointed  their 
hatred  at  all  l^e  great  men  and  deserving  citizens  of  the  state. 
The  general  Mildades  perished  in  prison ;  Aristides  the  Just, 
Cimon  and  many  others,  fell  the  victims  of  ostracism,  and  died 
in  exile,  as  did  the  great  historians,  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 
Themistodes  himself,  who  had  been  the  liberator  of  Athens 
and  of  Greece,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of  the 
Persian  monarch,  from  whom  he  received  protection  and  hospi- 
tality.  The  wisest  of  the  Athenians,  the  master  of  Plato, 
who  had  ever  proved  himself  an  honest  citizen  and  a  valiant 
defender  of  his  country,  received  the  cup  of  poison  for  his 
recompense. 

But  we  nowhere  discover  in  the  early  ages  of  Athens,  and 
of  the  other  Greek  republics,  that  hatred  to  kings  and  to 
royalty  in  general,  which  even  the  primitive  history  of  Rome 
displays.  Nay,  in  Sparta,  amid  a  republican  constitution,  the 
kingly  power  and  dignity  were  preserved  inviolate  down  to 
the  latest  period ;  while  in  Macedon  a  new  monarchy  grew  up, 
which  at  first  asserted  a  sort  of  protectorate  over  the  other 
states,  and  at  last  established  a  very  despotic  ascendency  over 
aU  Greece.  Even  in  those  states  where  the  constitution  was 
more.democratical)  that  is  to  say,  where  it  was  founded,  not  on 
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an  hereditary  nobility  and  the  poisession  of  the  soil,  but  chiefly 
on  moveable  property,  on  trade,  and  manufactures,  we  must 
not  look  for  that  sort  of  arithmetical  freedom  and  equality 
which  exists  in  some  modem  repablics,  for  instance,  in  tlie 
United  States  of  America.     The  number  of  mtisens  reaUy 
free,  eligible,  and    possessed  of  the  right  of  suffirage,   was 
exceedingly  small  when  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  popula* 
tion— *by  far  the  greater  part  were  not  so,  and  a  multitude  of 
bought  slares,  especially  in  the  copmiercial  states,  was  employed 
in  manufactures,  and  m  the  tillage  of  the  land.     This  univer- 
sally prevalent  custom — the  harsh  treatment  and  oppression  of 
slaves — forms  a  very  painful  contrast  in  the  ancient  republics, 
little  corresponding  to  our  own  ideal  of  social  happiness,  and 
in  itself  very  degrading  to  humani^.     In  the  mterior  and 
more  aristocratic  states,  slavery  assumed  another  shape— the 
remnant  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  soil,  that  had 
survived  the  conquest  of  their  country,  such  as  the  Helots  of 
Sparta,  and  the  PenestaB  of  Thessaly,  were  not  merely  reduced 
by  the  conquerors  in  their  newly-founded  governments  to  the 
condition  of  vassals,  as  we  should,  term  them,  or  even  of  serfs  ; 
,  but  were  degraded  to  a  state  of  absolute  slavery,  and  gene- 
really  treated  with  great  severity.     If  we  except  this  one  cir- 
cumstance, the  aristocracy,  that  ruled  in  most  of  the  ancient 
republics-of  Greece,  was,  on  the  whole,  tolerably  well  constituted; 
a  number  of  accessory  circumstances  had  tended  to  soA»n  its 
sway,  and  even  in  some  instances  it  was  ennobled  by  high  worth. 
Ancestral  manners  and  customs — the  very  smailness  of  the 
states — all  tended  to  mitigate  its  rule— a  wise  legislation,  like 
that  of  Solon,  and  of  other  lawgivers  animated  by  the  same 
spirit,  had  at  once  consolidated  and  tempered  its  power ;  while 
it  was  adorned  by  republican  virtues,  and  many  personal  quali- 
ties in  those  elder  and  better  times,  ere  the  ancient  simplicity 
of  manners  was  yet  totally  corrupted. 

In  most  of  the  Greek  republics,  besides,  commerce  daily 
acquired  greater  influence  and  importance,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible in  such  a  state  of  things  that  any  rigidly  exclusive  aris- 
tocracy could  have  been  formed,  or  could  lutve  long  maintained 
its  ascendency.  Even  the  priesthood  in  Greece  (for  there 
was  no  danger  of  the  political  predominance  of  an  heredi- 
tary saoerdotol  caste,  as  m  Egypt),-— even  the  priesthood,  by 
maintaining  ancient  mannersi  customs,  and  laws,  <m  which. 
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indeed,  their  own  ezistenoe  depended^  exerted  a  mild  and  be- 
neficial influence  in  the  state  ;  for  thej  at  least  fonned  a  coun- 
terpoise to  a  mere  selfish  aristocracj,  and  sometimes  opposed 
the  last  barrier  to  democratic  tyranny. 

The  mpteries,  too,  in  particular,  which,  although  they  did 
not  at  a  later  period,  as  in  their  origin,  diffuse  a  sounder 
morality  than  the  popular  mythology,  yet  certainly  inculcated 
more  serious  doctnnes,  and  more  spiritual  views  of  life«  ex- 
erted, together  with  the  Olympic  and  Isthmian  games,  a 
gentle,  and  on  the  whole,  a  very  beneficial  influence,  and 
senred  as  a  bond  of  connexion  between  the  variously  divided 
and  discordant  nations  of  Greece.  Nay,  these  public  and  gym- 
nastic games,  which  were  celebrated  in  the  festive  poetry  of 
the  Greeks,  served  to  knit  more  firmly  the  bond  of  national 
union,  so  exceedingly  loose  among  this  people;  and  many 
times,  in  a  moment  of  danger,  has  me  oracle  of  Delphi  roused 
and  united  all  the  sons  of  Hellas.  These  political  decisions  of 
the  oracle  were  not  fedse,  so  far  at  least  as  in  these  critical 
moments  they  gave  no  other  council  to  the  Greeks,  but  that 
of  patriotic  courage,  prudent  firmness,  and  national  concord. 

Widely  dissimilar  as  were  the  Greek  tribes  and  nations  in 
their  original  seats  and  settlements,  their  occupations,  and  modes 
of  living,  their  manners  and  political  institutions,  they  differed 
not  less  in  the  primitive  elements  of  their  civilisation.  The  Phoe- 
nician Cadmus,  according  to  tradition,  brought  the  alphabet, 
and  with  it,  undoubtedly,  many  other  elements  of  knowledge  to 
the  city  of  Thebes — the  Egyptian  C^crops  laid  the  ground- work 
of  the  old  Athenian  manners  and  government — the  Tlu<acian 
Orpheus,  thouc^h  his  doctrines  had  much  analogy  to  those  of 
Egypt,  founded  the  widely  diffused  mysteries  that  bore  his  name, 
while  he  sought  by  song  to  mitigate  the  terrors  of  the  lower 
world,  and  to  overcome  the  powers  of  darkness.  To  these  many 
other  names  might  be  added ;  and  among  them  many  whic^ 
did  not  deduce  their  descent,  like  most,  indeed,  from  Phoenicia 
and  Egypt,  but  are  clearly  to  be  traced,  as  well  bb  the  doc- 
trines and  sacred  customs  they  introduced,  to  the  North  ;  and, 
though  they  sprang  more  immediately  from  Asiatics  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Caucasus,  they  were  nearly  allied  to 
the  nations  dwelling  further  towaras  the  north  and  west 
The  profound  and  concurrent  researches  of  many  modem 
scholars  have  adduced  such  numerous  and  repeated  proo&  from 
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antiquity,  of  the  existenoe  of  this  northern  stratum  in  Greek 
antiquities,  that  this  branch  of  Grecian  history,  formeriy  neg- 
lected, must  no  longer  pass  unobserred.  The  Greeks  were  of 
very  various  extraction ;  and  in  the  different  countries  of  Greece 
we  may  distinguish,  along  with  the  Hellenes,  two,  if  not  more, 
principal  nations,  clearly  distinct  from  the  former.  These 
•were  the  Thracians  in  the  northern  provinces,  or  at  least 
in  those  immediately  contiguous — a  race  for  the  most  part  of 
northern  descent,  and,  together  with  the  Indian,  the  most 
numerous  on  the  earth,  according  to  Herodotus— perhaps  of  the 
same  origin  with  the  nations  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  or 
even  those  further  northward.  There  were,  next,  tiie  Pelas^ 
the  real  aborigines  of  Greece,  the  authors  of  those  gigantic 
walls  and  constructions,  which  are  known  in  Italy  by  the  name 
of  Cyclopean,  and  in  Greece  by  that  of  Pelasgic,  and  some  of 
whicn  still  exist,  besides  several  others  that  existed  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  which  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients.  These 
aborigines,  or  this  primitive  race  of  people,  occur  in  many 
countries  under  the  same,  or  at  least,  very  similar,  traits— to 
them  we  must  ascribe .  those  monuments  of  architecture  we 
have  just  spoken  of,  a  certain  knowledge  of  metals,  some  rude 
religious  ntes,  vrithout  any  mythology,  which  was  only  of 
later  origin,  nay,  without  any  names  of  specific  divinities  ; 
— human  sacrifices — manners  and  customs,  if  not  absolutely 
savage,  still  very  rude  and  barbarous,  and  a  constant  restless- 
ness and  disposition  to  roam.  Deucalion  alone  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  ancestor  of  the  Hellenes,  as  all  the  noble  fiimi- 
lies  of  kings  and  heroes  deriyed  their  descent  from  him,  and 
the  later  tribes  of  Greece,  the  ^olians,  the  Dorians,  and 
lonians,  took  their  names  from  his  sons.  According  to  every 
indication,  this  people  would  appear  to  be  a'  Caucasian  race  of 
Asiatics,  of  Indian,  or  at  least  of  a  cognate,  origin.  When 
these  Hellenes,  .^oHans,  and  Dorians,  had  taken  possessioii 
of  Thessaly ,  of  the  adjacent  countries,  and  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  had  there  formed  settlements,  the  Pelasgi  were  every- 
where dispossessed,  or  oppressed,  and  thrown  into  the  badc- 
ground.  But  they  certainly  were  not  entirely  extirpated,  nor 
did  they  emigrate  in  full  numbers ;  and  it  is  beyond  a  doubt 
that  various  causes  contributed  to  unite  the  old  and  new  inha- 
bitants of  Greece;  for  here  intermarriages  were  not  entirely 
prohibited  and  rigidly  prevented,  as  in  India  or  Egypt,  by  the 
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institulion  of  castes ;  and  the  two  nations  were  gradually 
iformed  into  one  race  and  one  people,  according  as  the  circum- 
stances or  situation  of  one  country  or  the  other  favoured  such 
an  union.  And  hence  we  can  understand  why  Herodotus,  for 
example,  should  have  attributed  to  the  lonians  in  particular 
much  that  was  Pelasgic,  as  if  under  this  new  denomination 
they  were  in  all  essential  points  the  ancient  Pelasgi,  or  had 
mingled  m6re  inth  the  latter,  and  were  not  of  such  a  pure 
Hellenic  race  as  the  Dorians ;  for  in  other  respects,  the  Pelasgi 
and  Hellenes  are  represented  as  being  origintdly  two  perfectly 
distinct  nations.  The  people  of  Thrace,  too,  although  they 
continued  as  a  separate  nation  to  a  much  later  period,  un- 
doubtedly mingled  considerably  with  the  Hellenic  tribes  that 
inhabited  the  borders  of  Thrace^  or  that  Hved  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  country. 

The  primitive  inhabitants  of  Greece  were,  in  general,  ex- 
tremely rude  and  barbarous  in  their  manners  and  tenets  ;  until 
the  noble  race  of  Prometheus,  the  sons  of  Deucalion,  who  had 
come  horn  the  regions  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  colonies  still 
more  civilised  that  had  emigrated  from  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and 
other  countries  of  Asia,  exerted  their  beneficial  influence,  and 
gave  by  degrees  an  entirely  new  form  and  fashion  to  the  people 
of  Greece,  and  even  to  the  country  itself.  For  that  region, 
which  afterwards  presented  so  beautifiil  an  aspect,  which  was 
80  richly  endowed,  and  splendidly  embellished  by  the  hand  of 
nature,  was,  until  it  had  been  well  cultivated  and  fertilised,  and 
until  the  power  of  boisterous  elements  had  been  subdued,  a 
complete  wilderness,  and  the  scene  of  many  violent  revolutions 
of  nature;  which  were  very  naturally  considered  as  a  sort  of  par^ 
tial  and  feeble  imitation  of  the  destructive  and  universal  flood 
of  eider  times,  when  water  was  the  all-prevailing  element  on  the 
earth.  In  Greece  there  was  an  old  obscure  tradition,  of  the 
original  existence  of  a  contiiient  called  Lectonia,  which  occupied 
a  portion  of  the  subsequent  Greek  sea,  and  of  which  the  islands 
form  now  the  only  existing  remains;  the  rest  of  the  continent 
having  been  sunk  and  destroyed,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Black  Sea,  which  had  been  originally  connected  with  the  Cas- 
pian, burst  through  the  Bosphorus,  and  precipitated  its  waves 
mto  the  Mediterranean.  At  this  very  remote  period,  all  Thes- 
saly  was  one  vast  lake,  till,  in  a  natural  catastrophe  of  a  similar 
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land,  the  river  Peneus  burst  its  way  tbrongli  a  defile  c^  Toek% 
And  found  an  outlet  into  the  sea.  The  lake  Copais  in  Boeolaa 
in  an  inundation  orerflowedthe  whole  circumjacent  flat  country 
in  the  time  of  Ogyges ;  and  thus  the  name  and  tradition  of 
Ogyges  serred  afterwards  to  designate  the  epoch  of  those  earij 
floods.  At  a  later  period,  and  when  the  cirilisaiion  of  tlie 
Greeks  was  more  advanced,  in  the  true  flourishing  era  of  their 
power  and  literature,  the  two  principal  races  among  this  people, 
the  lonians  and  the  Dorians,  were  completely  opposed  to  each 
other  in  arts  and  manners,  in  goyemment,  modes  of  thinkin?, 
and  even  in  philosophy.  Athens  was  at  the  head  of  the  lonio 
race ;  Sparta  took  the  lead  in  the  Doric  confederacy  ;  and  this 
internal  discord  did  not  a  little  contribute  towards  the  utter 
ruin  of  Greece,  and  towards  the  consummation  of  that  internal 
and  external  anarchy  that  dragged  all  things  into  its  abyss. 

Now  that  we  enter  upon  that  period  when  all  the  great  po- 
litical events  have  been  sufficiently  described,  and  partly,  at 
least,  set  forth  with  incomparable  talent,  by  the  g^at  classical 
historians  of  antiquity;  by  a  multitude  of  writers  that  have 
borrowed  from  that  source,  or  have  worked  upon  those  lofty 
models  ;  it  would  be  idle  to  repeat  what  is  universally  known, 
and  to  recount,  in  long  historical  detul,  how,  after  contests 
and  struggles  of  less  importance,  the  glory  of  Greece  burst 
forth  in  all  its  lustre  in  her  resbtance  to  Pei'sian  might ;  how, 
soon  after,  she  exhausted  her  best  strength  in  the  great  Pelo* 
ponnesian  civil  war  betwixt  Sparta  and  Athens,  and  how  both 
those  states  ruined  themselves  m  the  idle  ambition  of  muntain- 
ing  the  tfytfjuma  as  they  called  it,  or  the  superiority  and  pre- 
ponderance in  the  political  system  of  Greece; — how,  after  the 
short  dominion  of  the  Thebans  under  their  single  great  man, 
Epaminondas,  the  Macedonians  became  lords  of  the  ascendant, 
and  ruled  for  a  long  time  with  despotic  sway ;— and,  finally,  how 
Greece  obtained  an  apparent  freedom  under  the  g^enerous  pro* 
tection  of  Rome,  and  was  soon  after  reduced  to  a  state  of  per^- 
manent  yassalage  under  her  prefecta  and  her  legions : — this  in- 
structive and,  we  may  well  say,  eternal  history,  may  be  read, 
studied,  and  meditated  on  in  aU  ita  ample  details  and  living  clear- 
ness in  the  pages  of  the  great  classical  historians  of  antiquity. 
The  knowledge  of  all  these  historical  facts  must  be  here  pre-sup- 
posed,  and  I  must  confine  mysdf  to  a  rapid  and  lively  sketdi  of 
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tbe  intellectaal  character  and  moral  life  of  the  Greeka,  in  their 
relation  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  according  to  the  place  which 
th^  occupy  in  uniyersal  history. 

In  this  point  of  view,  all  that  is  uniyersally  interesting  in  the 
oharacter,  life,  and  intellect  of  the  Greeks  will  he  best  «ad  most 
easily  classed  under  three  categories.  The  first  is  the  divme 
in  t£»ir  system  of  art,  or  the  mythology  that  was  so  closely 
intorwoyen  with  their  traditions  and  their  fictions,  their  whole 
anangement  of  life,  their  customa,  and  political  institutions  s 
and  which  so  much  excites  our  astonishment  and  admiration. 
The  second  is  their  science  of  nature — a  science  so  natural  to 
them,  and  which  embraced  all  the  objects  of  nature  and  the 
worid,  as  well  as  of  history,  and  even  man  himself,  with  the 
utmost  deamess  of  perception,  sagacity  of  intellect,  and  beauty 
and  animation  of  expression — a  science  that,  from  its  earliest  in- 
fimcy  down  to  its  complete  perfection  in  the  writings  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  has  established  the  lasting  glory  of  the  Greeks,  and  has 
hskA  a  deep  and  abiding  influence  on  the  human  mind,  through 
all  succeeding  ages.  The  third  and  last  categoxy^  in  this  por- 
trait of  the  Greek  intellect  and  character,  is  the  pontical  rational- 
ism in  Greece's  latter  days,  founded  on  those  maxims  and  prin- 
ciples which  had  finally  triumphed  after  the  most  violent  con- 
test of  parties,  and  under  which  the  state  was  entirely  swayed 
by  the  arts  of  eloquence  and  the  power  of  rhetoric,  now  become 
a  real  poHtieal  authority  in  society.  All  that  can  be  said  truly 
to  the  honour  of  the  ancient  Greek  states,  and  their  republicaa 
virtues,  has  been  briefly  noticed  above.  Theai  decay  and  gene- 
ral anarchy,  and  final  subjugation  by  Rome,  may  be  well  ac- 
counted for  by  the  decline  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  the 
consequent  corruption  of  morals  and  doctrine — ^by  that  dominion 
of  sophists,  unparalleled  at  least  in  ancient  nistory,  whose 
pemidous  art  of  a  fjolse  rhetoric  was  the  bane  of  pubHc  life, 
government,  and  all  national  greatness. 

The  marvellous  and  living  mythology  in  the  glorious  old 
poetry  of  Greece  justly  occupies  here  the  first  place;  for  all  arts, 
even  the  plastic  arts,  had  their  origin  in  this  first  Homeric  source. 
And  this  &esh  living  stream  of  mythic  fictions  and  heroic  tra- 
ditions which  has  flowed  and  continues  to  flow,  through  all  ages 
and  nations  in  the  West,  proves  to  us,  by  a  mighty  historical 
experience,  which  determines  even  the  most  difficult  problems 
(and  this  has  been  univerally  acknowledged  in  Christian  Europe), 
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that  all  classical  education — all  higli  intellectual  refinement^  la 
and  should  be  grounded  on  poetry — that  is  to  say,  on  a  poetry 
which,  like  the  Homeric,  springs  out  of  natural  feelings  and 
embraces  the  world  with  a  clear,  intuitive  glance.  For  there 
can  be  no  comprehensiye  culture  of  the  human  mind, — no  high 
and  harmonious  derelopment  of  its  powers,  and  the  yarious 
faculties  qf  the  soul,— ^unless  all  those  deep  feelings  of  life,  that 
mighty,  productive  energy  of  human  nature,  the  marvellous 
imagination,  be  awakened  and  excited,  and  by  that  excitement 
and  exertion,  attain  an  expansive*  noble,  and  beautiful  form. 
This  the  experience  of  all  ages  has  proved,  and  hence  the  glory 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  of  the  whole  intellectual  refincnraent 
of  the  Greeks,  which  has  thence  sprung,  has  remained  imperish- 
able. Were  the  mental  culture  of  any  people  founded  solely 
on  a  dead,  cold,  abstract  science,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  poetry ; 
such  a  mere  mathematical  people — with  minds  thus  sharpened 
and  pointed  by  mathematical  discipline,  would  and  could  never 
possess  a  rich  and  various  intellectual  existence  ;  nor  even  pro- 
bably ever  attain  to  a  living  science,  or  a  true  science  of  life. 
The  characteristic  excellence  of  this  Homeric  poetry,  and  in 
general  of  all  the  Greek  poetry,  is  that  it  observes  a  wise  me- 
dium between  the  gigantic  fictions  of  Oriental  imagination, 
even  as  the  purer  creations  of  Indian  fancy  display ;  and  that 
distinctness  of  view,  that  broad  knowledge  and  observation  of 
the  world,  which  distinguish  the  ages  of  prosaic  narrative,  when 
the  relations  of  society  become  at  once  more  refined  and  more 
complicated.  In  this  poetiy,  these  two  opposite,  and  almost 
incompatible,  qualities  are  blended  and  united — ^the  fresh  en- 
thusiasm of  the  most  living  feelings  of  nature — a  blooming, 
fertile,  and  captivating  fancy,  and  a  clear  intuitive  perception 
of  Hfe,  are  joined  with  a  delicacy  of  tact,  a  purity  and  harmony 
of  taste,  excluding  all  exaggeration — all  false  ornament — and 
which  few  nations  since  the  Greeks,  none  perhaps  in  an  equal 
degree,  certainly  none  before  them,  have  ever  possessed  to  a 
Hke  extent. 

This  poetiy  was  most  intimately  interwoven  with  the  whole 
public  Hfe  of  the  Greeks — the  pubHc  spectacles,  games,  and 
popular  festivals  were  so  many  theatres  for  poetry  ;  nay  music 
and  the  gymnastic  exercises  were  the  ground-work,  and  formed 
almost  the  whole  scope,  of  a  high,  polite,  and  liberal  education 
among  the  Greeks.     Both  were  so  in  a  very  wide,  compre- 
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hensire,  and  ngnificant  sense  of  the  term.  The  gymnastic 
struggles,  the  peculiar  ohject  of  the  public  games,  and  where 
the  human  frame  attained  a  beautiful  form  and  expansion 
by  every  species  of  exercise — ^the  gymnastic  struggles  had  a 
very  close  connexion  with,  and  may  be  said  to  have  formed 
the  basis  for,  the  imitative  arts,  especially  sculpture,  which, 
without  that  habitual  contemplation  of  the  most  exquisite  forms 
afforded  by  these  games,  could  never  have  acquired  so  bold, 
free,  and  animated  a  representation  of  the  human  body. 
Music,  or  the  art  of  the  Muses,  included  no^  only  the  art  of 
melody,  but  the  poetry  of  song.  Still  the  plan  of  Gredaa 
education  and  refinement  was  ever  of  too  narrow  and  exclusive 
a  character ;  and  when  at  a  later  period,  rhetoric  came  to  form 
one  of  its  elements,  the  Greeks  considered  it  (what  indeed  it 
never  should  be  considered)  as  a  sort  of  gymnastic  exercise  for 
the  intellect,  a  species  of  public  spectacle,  where  eloquence, 
little  solicitous  about  the  truth,  only  sought  to  display  its  art  or 
address  in  the  combat.  And  in  the  same  way  philosophy, 
when  the  Greeks  attained  a  knowledge  of  it,  came  to  be  re- 
garded, according  to  the  narrow  and  exclusive  principles  of 
their  system  of  education,  as  nothing  more  than  a  species  of 
intellectual  melody,  the  internal  harmony  of  thought  and 
mind — the  music  of  the  soul  ;  till  later,  by  means  of  the 
sopliists,  and  popular  sycophants  that  deluded  their  age,  it  sunk 
into  the  all->destructive  abyss  of  &lse  rhetoric,  whidi  was  the 
death  of  true  science  and  genuine  art,  and  which,  in  the  shape 
of  logic  and  metaphyncs,  nad  as  injurious  an  influence  on  the 
schools  as  a  false  and  political  eloquence  had  on  the  state  and 
on  public  life.  That  principle  of  harmony  which  formed  the 
leading  tenet  of  the  primitive  philosophy  of  Greece  before  the 
introduction  of  sophistry,  was  not  an  ignoble— it  was  even  a 
beautiful,  idea,  although  it  might  be  far  from  solving  the  high 
problems  and  questions  of  philosophy,  or  satisfying  the  deeper 
mquiries  of  the  human  mind. 

It  was  from  these  pubHc  e;ames,  popular  festivals,  and  great 
poetical  exhibitions,  which  had  such  a  mighty  and  important 
influence  on  the  whole  public  life  of  the  Greeks,  and  which 
served  to  knit  so  strongly  the  bonds  of  the  Hellenic  confe- 
deracy, that,  by  means  of  the  odes,  spectflcally  designed  for 
such  occasions,  the  theatre,  and  the  whole  dramatic  art  of  the 
Greeks,  derived  their  origin.     This  poetry,  which  is  less  gene- 
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rally  intelligible  to  other  nations  and  times  than  the  Homeric 

ria,  because  it  enters  more  deeply  into  the  individual  life  of 
Greeks,  does  not  display  Itea  invention,  sublimity,  and 
depth  of  art»  from  that  ideal  beauty  which  pervades  its  whole 
character,  and  from  its  lofty  tone  of  feeling.  Even  the  Doric 
odes  of  Pindar,  amid  their  milder  beauties,  rise  often  to  the 
tragic  mndeur  of  the  succeeding  poets,  or  to  the  comprehen- 
sive and  epic  fulness  of  the  old  Msonian  bard. 

No  nation  has  as  yet  been  able  to  equal  the  charm  and  ame- 
nity of  Homer,  the  elevation  of  .£schyliis,  and  the  noble  beauty 
of  Sophocles  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  wrong  even  to  aspire  to  their 
excellence,  for  true  beauty  and  true  sublimity  can  never  be  ac- 
quired in  the  path  of  imitation.  Euripides,  who  lived  in  the 
times  when  rhetoric  was  predominant,  is  ranked  with  the  great 
poets  we  have  named  by  such  critics  onty,  as  are  unable  to 
comprehend  and  appreciate  the  whole  elevation  of  Grecian  in- 
tellect, and  to  discern  its  peculiar  and  characteristic  depth.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  as  it-serves  to  show  the  general  propensity 
of  Grecian  intellect  for  the  boldest  contrasts,  that  these  loftiest 
productions  of  tragedy,  and  which  have  retained  that  character 
of  unrivalled  excellenee  through  all  succeeding  ages,  were  ac- 
companied by  the  old  popular  comedy  which,  wlule  its  inren- 
tive  fancy  dealt  in  the  boldest  fictions  of  mythology,  and  in  the 
humorous  exhibitions  of  the  g^ods,  made  it  its  peculiar  business 
to  fasten  on  all  the  follies  of  ordinary  life  and  to  exhibit  them 
to  public  ridicule  without  the  least  reserve. 

That  the  sensual  worship  of  nature,  the  basis  of  all  heathen- 
ism, and  more  particularly  so  of  the  Greek  idolatry,  must  have 
had  a  very  prejudicial  influence  on  Greek  morals  ;  that  the 
want  of  a  solid  system  of  ethics,  founded  on  Grod  and  divine 
truth,  must  have  given  rise  to  great  corruption  even  in  a  more 
simple  period  of  society  ;  and  that  this  abeady  prevalent  cor- 
ruption must  have  increased  to  a  frightful  extent  in  the  general 
degradation  of  the  state — is  a  matter  evident  of  itself ;  and  it 
would  be  no  dif&cult  task  to  draw  from  the  pages  of  the  popu- 
lar comedy  we  have  just  spoken  oi^  and  horn  other  sources,  a 
terrific  picture  of  the  moral  habits  of  the  Greeks.  Yet  I  know 
not  whether  such  a  description  would  be  necessary,  or  even 
advantageous,  for  the  purpose  of  this  philosophy  of  history — the 
more  so,  as  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  draw  from  similar  sources 
of  immorality,  and  from  the  now  usual  statistics  of  vice  and 
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Clime,  a  sketch  of  the  moral  condition  of  one  or  more  Christian 
nations,  that  would  by  no  means  accord  with  the  pre-conceiyed 
notion  of  the  g^at  moral  superiority  of  modem  times.  We 
may  t^ns  the  more  willingly  rest  contented  with  a  general 
aolmowledgement  of  the  great  moral  depravity  of  mankind, 
which  exists,  wherever  mi^ty  powers  ana  strong  motives  of  a 
superior  order  do  not  counteract  it,  and  which  must  have 
broken  out  more  conspicuously  there,  where,  as  among  the 
Greeks,  the  prevailing  religion  was  a  paganism  that  promoted 
and  sanctioned  sensu&ty.  In  regard  to  the  poetry  and  plastic 
arts  of  the  Greeks,  it  must  even  strike  us  as  a  matter  of  asto- 
nishment that  it  is  in  comparatively  but  few  passages,  and  few 
works,  this  pagan  sensuality  appears  in  a  manner  hurtful  to 
dignity  of  style  and  harmony  of  expression.  It  would  not  at 
least  nave  surprised  us  had  this  defect  been  offcener  apparent, 
when  we  consider  the  doctrines  and  views  of  life  generally  pre- 
valent in  antiquity ;  for  it  was,  in  most  cases,  less  the  sterner 
dictates  of  morality  that  prevented  the  recurrence  of  this  defect 
than  an  exquisite  sense  of  propriety,  which  even  in  art  is  the  out- 
ward drapery  that  girds  and  sets  off  beauty.  Besides  a  mere 
conyentional  concealment  cannot  be  imposed  as  a  law  on  the  art 
of  sculpture ;  our  moral  feelings  are  much  less  offended  by  the 
representation  of  nudity  in  the  pure  noble  style  of  the  best 
antiques,  than  by  the  <usguised  sensuality  which  marks  many 
spurious  productions  of  modem  art.  in  poetry  and  in  art,  at 
least  in  the  elder  and  flourishing  period,  the  Greeks  have,  for 
the  most  part,  attuned  to  internal  harmony — in  philosophy 
they  were  much  less  fortunate — and  least  of  all  in  public  life, 
which  was  almost  always  distracted,  and  at  last  utterly  jarring, 
dissonant,  and  ruinous. 

I  called  the  science  of  the  Greeks  a  natural  science,  and  in 
this  quality,  which  it  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  it  affords 
us  the  highest  instruction,  and  is  of  itself  extremely  interesting ; 
for  in  its  origin,  this  science  proceeded  chiefly,  almost  exclusively, 
from  nature — ^pursued  a  sequestered  and  solitary  path — a 
stranger  to  poetry  and  mythology  which  was  there  predominant, 
far  removed  horn  pubHc  and  political  life — and  often  even  in 
an  attitude  of  hostility  towards  the  state.  The  physical  sciences, 
and  particularly  natural  history,  were  created  by  the  Greeks— 
so  was  the  science  of  medicine,  in  which  Hippocrates  is  still 
honoured  as  the  greatest  master ;  and  geometry  and  the  ancient 
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system  of  astronomy  were  handed  down  to  posterity,  conmde- 
rably  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  labours  of  the  Greeks.  In 
the  second  place,  Grecian  science  may  be  denominated  a  natural 
science,  because,  as  it  directed  its  attention  successively  to  the 
various  objects  of  the  world,  of  life,  and  to  man  himself,  it  ever 
took  a  thoroughly  natural  view  of  all  things  and  even  in  self- 
knowledge,  in  practical  life,  and  in  history,  sought  to  seize  and 
comprehend  the  nature  of  man,  and  to  unfold  the  character  of 
his  being,  with  the  utmost  precision  of  language,  and  according 
to  conceptions  derived  exclusively  from  life.  Thus  when  Plato 
and  his  followers  direct  their  philosophical  inquiries  to  objects 
lying  beyond,  and  far  exalted  above,  the  sphere  of  nature  and 
real  life,  we  must  regard  these  inquiries  as  exceptions  from  the 
ordinary  practice  of  Grecian  intellect,  and  from  the  ruling  spirit 
of  its  speculations ;  in  the  same  way  as  the  expeditions  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  form  an  exception  from  the  usual  routine  of 
Grecian  politics.  Lastly,  Grecian  science  maybe  denominated 
a  natural  science,  because  philosophy,  founded  on  the  old  basis 
of  poetry  and  classical  culture,  allied  to  history,  and  the  lan- 
guage and  symbols  of  tradition,  assumed  in  general  a  form 
dear,  beautiful,  animated,  and  eminently  conformable  to  nature 
and  the  mind  of  man ;  and  however  much  thb  philosophy  may 
at  times  have  been  lost  and  bewildered  in  the  void  of  a  false 
dialectic,  it  still  never  perished  in  the  petrifying  chill  of  abstract 
speculations.  And  even  Plato,  though  his  philosophy  so  far 
transcended  the  ordinary  sphere  of  Grecian  intellect,  had  been 
well  nurtured  in  Hellenic  eloquence,  art,  and  culture — and,  in 
all  these,  was  himself  the  greatest  master. 

With  this  profound  and  lofty  feeling  for  nature,  did  the  early 
philosophers  of  Greece,  who  were  chiefly  lonians,  like  Thales, 
Anaximenes,  and  Heraclitus,  consider  respectively  water,  air, 
and  flre,  as  the  primary  powers  of  nature  and  of  all  things ; 
and  it  was  only  Anaxagoras,  the  master  of  Socrates,  who  nrst 
clearly  expounded  the  nature  of  that  supreme  and  divine  intel- 
ligence which  created  nature  and  regulates  the  world.  Prior 
to  this  philosopher,  HeracUtus  had  asserted  this  doctrine,  per- 
haps with  greater  purity — certainly  with  more  depth  and  pene- 
tration ;  but  in  his  obscure  writings  it  is  less  intelligibly  ex- 
pressed. With  his  supreme  intelligence  in  nature,  Anaxagoras 
conjoined  the  ofUHOfi^pea^  that  is  to  say,  not  the  real  atoms  of 
a  lifeless  matter,  but  rather  the  animated  substance  of  material 
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life«  Thus  his  doctrine  was  a  simple  system  of  dualismi  quite 
in  harmony,  it  would  seem,  with  the  feelings  of  those  early 
ages,  as  we  have  noticed  a  similar  system  in  the  history  of 
Indian  philosophy.  These  old  Ionian  philosophers  in  general 
regarded  only  the  internal  life  in  nature  and  all  existence  — 
the  constant  change  and  endless  vicissitude  in  the  world  and  in 
all  things ;  and  hence  many  of  them  hegan  to  douht,  and  at 
last  finally  denied,  the  existence  of  any  thing  steadfast  and  en- 
during. According  to  that  law  and  march  of  contrast,  which 
Grecian  intellect,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  invari- 
ahly  pursued,  these  Ionian  philosophers  were  now  opposed  by 
the  school  of  Parmenides,  which  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  an 
all-pervading  unity — and  taught  that  this  principle  was  the  first 
and  last,  the  sole,  true,  permanent,  and  eternal  Being.  Although 
this  system  was  at  first  propounded  in  verse,  it  was  by  no  means, 
in  its  essential  and  ruling  spirit,  a  poetical  pantheism,  like  that 
of  the  Indians — but  more  congenial  with  the  intellectual 
habits  of  the  Greeks,  it  was  a  pantheism  thoroughly  dialectic^ 
which  at  first  regarded  all  change  as  an  illusion  and  idle  ])he- 
uomenon,  and  at  last  positively  denied  the  possibility  of  change. 
Between  these  two  extreme  schools  appeared  the  great  dis- 
ciple of  Socrates,  who  sought,  by  a  path  of  inquiry  completely 
new,  completely  foreign  to  the  Greeks — by  a  range  of  specu- 
lation which  soared  far  above  the  world  of  sense,  and  outward 
experience,  as  well  as  above  mere  logic,  to  return  to  the 
supreme  Godhead,  infinitely  exalted  above  all  nature — deriving 
the  notion  of  the  Deity  nrom  immediate  intuition,  primeval 
revelation,  or  profound  internal  reminiscence.  By  this  doctrine 
of  reminiscence,  which  is  the  fundamental  tenet  of  the  Platonic 
system,  this  philosophy  has  a  strong  coincidence  or  affinity  with 
the  Indian  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  by  the  supposition 
it  involves  of  the  prior  existence  of  the  human  soul.  To  such 
a  notion  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul,  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  term,  no  system  of  Christian  philosophy  could  easily  sub- 
scribe. But  if.  as  there  is  no  reason  to  prevent  us,  we  should 
understand  this  Platonic  notion  of  reminiscence  in  a  more 
spiritual  sense — as  the  awakening  or  resuscitation  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  divine  image  implanted  in  our  souls — as  the 
soul's  perception  of  that  image ;  this  theory  would  then  per- 
fectW  coincide  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  divii^e  image 
originally  stamped  on  the  human  soul,  and  of  the  ii^ternal  illu^ 
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mmation  of  the  soul  by  the  renoyation  of  that  image ;  and 
heDce  we  ought  in  no  way  to  be  astonished  that  this  Platonic 
mode  of  thmking — ^for  such  it  is  rather  than  any  exdusiye 
system,  as  it  is  the  first  great  philosophy  of  reyelation  clothed 
and  propounded  in  an  European  form — should  haye  eyer  ap- 
peared so  captiyating  to  the  profound  thinkers  of  Christianity. 
In  Plato's  time,  that  host  ox  sophists  who  had  sprune  out  of 
the  dialectic  contests  of  the  earlier  philosophy,  out  of  its  rejec- 
tion  and  disbelief  of  eyeiy  thing  permanent,  immutable,  and 
eternal  in  nature  in  life,  and  in  knowledge,  as  well  as  out  of 
1^  democratic  spirit  of  the  see,  and  the  eyer-preyailing  immo- 
rality— in  Plato's  time,  that  host  of  sophists  completely  bewil- 
dered and  confused  the  public  mind,  poisoned  all  principle  and 
morality  in  their  yery  source,  and  accomplished  the  ruin  of 
society  m  Greece  in  general,  and  in  Athens  m  particular.  And 
the  masterly  portrait  which  Plato  has  giyen  us  of  these  sophists 
exhibits  well  this  race,  and  the  pernicious  influence  they  exerted 
oyer  Grecian  intellect,  and  the  whole  circle  of  Grecian  states ; 
and  this  political  influence  of  the  sophists  forms  the  third  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Greece,  which,  by  means  of  these  popular 
sycophants,  became  daily  more  and  more  democratic,  till  at  last 
it  perished  in  anarchy. 

The  more  ancient  philosophers  of  Greece  liyed  ahnost  all  in  a 
state  of  retirement  from  public  life,  taking  no  part  in  political 
afftEiirs,  or  eyincing  yenr  eyident  sentiments  of  hostility  to  the 
goyemments  and  republics  of  their  natiye  country.  They  were 
almost  all  unfriendly  to  the  preyailing  principles  of  democracy; 
and  the  ideal  goyemments,  which  they,  as  well  as  Plato,  have 
sketched,  were  all  in  the  spirit  of  a  yery  rigid  aristocracy  of 
virtue  and  law — eyindng  a  yery  marked  predilection  for  that 
form  of  goyemment  as  it  existed,  though  in  a  state  of  great 
degeneracy,  among  the  Doric  Greeks.  Long  before  Plato,  the 
Pythagoreans  had  inculcated  doctrines  perfecdy  similar,  or  at 
least  of  a  yery  kindred  nature ;  and  with  the  yiew  and  purpose 
of  introducing  their  principles  into  pubUc  life,  by  wmch  un- 
doubtedly the  goyemments  and  the  whole  frame  of  society  in 
Greece,  as  well  as  the  whole  system  of  Grecian  thought,  would 
haye  assumed  a  totally  new  and  difierent  shape.  But  before 
the  Pythagorean  confederacy,  which  was  so  widely  diffused 
through  the  Greek  states  of  bouthem  Italy,  was  able  to  accom- 
plish its  design,  the  yiolent  re-action  of  an  opposite  party  of 
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thinkers  destroyed  it,  or  at  least  deprived  it  of  all  ascendency 
and  political  iiiEuence. 

Tne  age  of  Aristotle  concurred  with  that  of  the  Macedonian 
sway  to  terminate  anarchy  of  every  kind.  To  the  old  evil  of  tk 
false  dialectic,  which  had  hecome  an  inveterate  habit^  and,  as 
it  were,  a  second  nature  to  Grecian  intellect,  he  endeavoured 
to  oppose  his  ample  aud  substantial  lo^c;  and  this  must  be 
regsuxied  not  so  much  as  a  wonderful  organumy  a  living  and 
never-fiiiling  source  of  scientific  truth,  but  rather  as  a  remedy 
for  that  disease  of  a  false,  sophistical  rhetoric,  so  prevalent  in 
his  ovm  age,  and  the  one  immediately  preceding — and  which 
had  brought  about  the  ruin  of  all  truths,  aud  an  universal 
anarchy  ci  doctrines,  even  in  practical  life.  With  a  perspica* 
cious,  penetrative,  and  comprenensive  intellect,  he  has  reduced 
all  the  philosophic,  and  all  the  historical  science  of  preceding 
ages  and  of  his  own  time,  to  a  dear,  wdl*ordered  system,  for 
the  ample  instruction  of  postmty: — in  both  these  sciences,  as 
well  as  in  natural  history,  he  has  remained,  down  to  the  latest 
time,  the  master-guide.  In  those  parts  of  his  philosophy  which 
lie  between  this  natural  science  and  the  old  dialectic  contests, 
in  its  primary  and  fundamental  principles,  the  system  of  Aris- 
totle, when  rightly  und^*stood,  contains  much  tnat  leads  to  the 
most  dangerous  errors,  especially  in  his  noticm  of  God :  though 
we  cannot  with  justice  impute  to  him  the  abuse  which  has  been 
made  of  bis  phUosophy  in  subsequent  ages.  Notwithstanding 
the  many  excellent  things  wliich  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ethics 
of  Aristotle,  considered  merely  as  an  effort  of  unassisted  reason; 
yet  in  all  the  inquiries  after  a  higher  truth — after  the  first 
notion  of  the  divine  which,  in  the  elder  philosophy  of  nature, 
was  80  imperfectly  understood,  and  whidii  in  the  consummate 
rationalism  of  Aristotle  was  completely  misapprehended — in  all 
these  important  inquiries,  the  Stagynte  is  far  from  being  such 
a  guide  as  Plato ;  and  his  philoso[my  is  not  like  the  Platonic,  a 
scientific  introduction  to  the  Cliristian  revelation,  and  to  the 
knowledge  of  divine  truths.  The  later  systems  of  philosc^hy 
among  the  Greeks  were^  with  some  slight  variations  of  form, 
mere  repetitions,  often  only  mere  combinations  and  com- 
pilations, of  the  ancient  pnilosophy;  or  they  exhibited  a 
thorough  degeneracy  of  science  and  intellect,  as  in  the  atomical 
system  of  Epicurus,  which  even  on  life  and  morals  had  an 
atomical  influence. 
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The  Greek  states  have  long  since  disappeared  from  the  &ceof 
the  earth — the  republics,  as  wdl  as  the  Macedonian  kingdoms 
founded  by  Alexander,  have  long  since  ceased  to  exist.  Many 
centuries — near  two  thousand  years,  have  elapsed,  since  a  ves- 
tige remained  of  that  ancient  greatness  and  transitory  power. 
If  the  celebrated  battles  and  other  mighty  events  of  those  ages 
are  stiU  known  to  us  ;  if  they  still  excite  in  us  a  lively  interest^ 
it  is  principally  because  they  have  been  delineated  with  such 
incomparable  oeauty,  such  instructive  interest,  by  the  great 
classical  writers.  It  is  not  the  republican  governments  of 
Greece,  nor  the  brief  and  fleeting  period  of  Grecian  liberty, 
which  was  so  soon  succeeded  by  civil  war  and  anarchy — it  is 
not  the  universal  empire  of  Maeedon,  which  was  but  of  short 
duration,  and  was  soon  swallowed  up  in  the  Roman  or  Parthian 
domination — it  is  not  these  that  mark  out  the  place  which 
Greece  occupies  in  the  great  whole  of  universal  history»  nor  the 
mighty  and  important  part  she  has  had  in  the  civilisation  of 
mankind.  The  share  allotted  to  her  was  the  light  of  science  in 
its  most  ample  extent,  and  in  all  the  dear  brilliance  of  exposi- 
tion which  it  could  derive  irom  art.  It  is  in  this  intellectual 
sphere  only  that  the  Greeks  have  been  ^fted  with  extraordinary 

?ower,  and  have  exerted  a  mighty  influence  on  after-ages, 
lato  and  Aristotle,  far  more  than  Leonidas  and  Alexander  the 
Great,  contain  nearly  the  sum  and  essence  of  all  truly  perma- 
nent and  influential  which  the  Greeks  have  bequeathed  to  pos- 
terity. It  is  evident  that  I  include  under  these  great  names  the 
whole  classical  culture  which  formed  the  basis  of  this  Greek- 
science — ^the  general  refinement  of  minds — ^the  fine  arts,  and 
above  all,  the  glorious  old  poetry  of  Greece.  We  have  to  men- 
tion another  department  of  Greek  science,  wherein  from  its 
natural  clearness  and  liveliness,  its  profound  observation  of 
man,  the  most  eminent  success  was  attained.  And  the  pre- 
eminence consists  in  this — that  historical  art,  as  well  as  histo- 
rical research,  was  originated  by  the  Greeks,  and  that  both 
have  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  which  has  been  almost  ever 
unknown  to  the  Asiatic  nations,  and  which  even  the  modems - 
have  only  imitated  by  degrees  upon  the  great  models  of  anti- 
quity. The  father  of  history,  Herodotus,  has  not  been  without 
reason  compared  to  Homer,  on  account  of  his  manifold  charms/ 
and  the  clearness  and  fulness  of  his  narrative.  We  remain  in 
utter  astonishment  when  we  reflect  on  the  depth  and  extent  oft 
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his  knowledge,  researches,  inquiries,  and  remarks  on  the  his- 
tory and  antiquities  of  the  various  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
of  mankind  in  general.  The  deeper  and  more  comprehensive 
the  researches  of  the  modems  have  heen  on  ancient  history, 
the  more  have  their  regard  and  esteem  for  Herodotus  increased, 
the  latter  classical  historians  display  much  rhetoric  ;  hut  this 
was  natural,  when  we  consider  what  a  mighty  influence  rhetoric 
exerted  on  puhlic  life,  and  that  it  had  become  an  all-ruling 
power  in  the  state.  This  false  rhetoric,  that  idle  pomp  of 
words,  the  death  of  all  genuine  poetry  and  higher  art,  as  the 
endless  strifes  of  a  false  dialectic  are  the  ruin  of  all  sane  and 
legitimate  science,  of  all  precision  of  intellect,  and  soundness  of 
judgment — this  false  rhetoric,  by  the  exclusively  sophistical 
turn  which  it  gave  to  the  public  mind  and  public  opinion,  acce- 
lerated the  downfal  of  government,  and  of  all  public  virtues  in 
Greece. 

The  third  category  or  sphere  of  Grecian  intellect  and 
Grecian  life  which  I  designated  after  that  of  divine  art,  and  natu- 
ral science,  and  the  varied  knowledge  of  man,  was  political 
rationalism.*  I  have  used  that  expression,  chiefly  in  reference 
to  the  Jater  ages  of  the  Greek  republics,  as  it  is  the  quality 
which  eminently  distinguished  them  from  the  Asiatic  states, 
and  those  of  modem  Europe. 

In  the  later  ages  of  Athens,  and  of  the  other  democratic 
states,  the  rationalist  principles  of  freedom  and  equality  were 
the  sole  prevailing  and  recognised  maxims  of  government. 
Considered  in  this  historical  point  of  view,  the  chief  difference 
between  the  two  principal  forms  of  government  consists  in  this 
-*^that  the  repubUe  is,  or  at  least  tends  to  be,  the  government 
of  reason  ;  while  monarchy  is  founded  on  the  higher  principles 
of  faith  and  love.  But  the  distinction  lies  rather  in  the  ruling 
spirit,  the  moral  principle  which  animates  these  two  govern- 
ments, than  in  their  mere  outward  form.  Republics  which  are 
founded  on  ancient  laws  and  customs,  on  hereditary  rites,  and 
usages,  on  faith  in  the  sanctity  of  hereditary  right,  on  attach- 
ment to  ancestral  manners  (as  was  undoubtedly  the  case  with 
Ae  Greek  republics  in  the  early  ages  of  their  history),  such 
states,  so  far  from  bemg  opposed  to  die  tme  spirit  of  monarchy, 

*  In  the  German,  Vemunft»staat,  the  government  of  reason. 
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are,  to  all  essential  purposes,  of  a  kmdfednatare  withit  9aAf 
too,  axe  those  happy  republks  which,  content  with  the  narrow 
liouts  of  their  power  and  eziatenee,  at  peace  with  other  states^ 
devoid  of  ambition,  firmly  wedded  to  their  ancient  lites  asd 
customs,  figure  bat  little  aa  the  arena  of  histoiy,  and  oocopj 
but  small  spaee  in  the  colnrans  of  the  gaietteer.  In  a  mo* 
nardi/,  attachment  to  the  h^editarj  sovereign  and  to  the  royal 
dynasty  is  the  ocMnar^stose  and  the  firmest  pillar  of  the  stated- 
whole  proyinoes  may  be  oonquered,  and  important  battles  may  be 
lost ;  but  while  dus  foundatMm  of  lore  remains  unshaken-i-while 
this  principle  is  in  active  operation,  the  edifice  of  the  state  wifi 
stana  unmoved. 

The  next  foundation  of  monarchy  is  fidth  in  ancient  rights— <> 
in  the  heritage  of  ancestral  customs  and  privileges,  accordiD^ 
to  the  several  relations  rf.the  diffiarent  dawea  of  die  state ;  and 
we  should  beware,  in  a  monarchical  government,  not  to  touch  or 
violate  with  an  incautiotts  hand,  or  change  without  neeessitfr, 
hereditary  rights  and  usages  which  time  has  consecrated,  for 
fiudi  heedless  changes  slu£e  the  very  fenndations  of  the  sodaT 
edifice.  When  a  monarehy  is  founded  on  a  written  contract 
(whether  it  be  intended  as  a  sort  of  treaty  of  peace,  with  some 
party  aspiring  to  dominion  in  liie  atate^  or  be  only  the  sue- 
cessnd  ezperunent  of  some  sdentific  tiieoiy  of  political  ration* 
dism),  sudi  a  government,  though  it  may  presenre  the  outward 
form,  has  ceased,  in  all  essential  points,  to  be  a  monarchy  ac- 
oording  to  the  old  aoeeptation  of  the  term*  An  absolute  go- 
Temmen^  whatever  shiipe  it  may  assume^  whedier  it  take  the 
form  of  rroublicanism,  and  adopt  the  rationalist  principles  of 
freedom  and  equality'— principles  which  in  the  nature  of  diii^ 
and  according  to  the  veiy  constitution  of  human  reason,  are 
almost  ever  inseparable  fifora  a  spirit  of  progressive  encroach- 
ment in  foreign  polJM^  (as  is  svffictenily  proved  bj  the  inornate 
ambition,  the  insatiable  thirst  of  power  which  distinguished  tiie 
mat  republics  of  antiquity,  in  proportion  as  they  became  more 
democratic,  and  more  a  prey  to  aaardiy),  or  whether  the  abso- 
lute government  assume  the  laiHess  and  illegitimate  sway  of  a 
military  dei^M>tism'*-'Such  a  government  may  indeed  be  esta- 
blished in  a  sort  oi  equipoise,  circumscribed  within  tolerably  rea- 
sonable limits,  and  preserved  at  least  in  its  physical  existence 
by  maans  of  sudi  a  written  compact  as  we  have  spoken  of  above. 
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But  the  old  Christian  state — the  state  which  is  founded  in  faith 
and  love—can  be  renoyated  and  re-established,  not  by  the  mere 
dead  letter  of  any  theory,  though  it  should  contain  nothing  but 
the  pure  dogmatic  truth — but  by  £suth — by  love— by  the  re- 
ligious energy  of  all  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  moral 
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LECTURE  IX, 

Character  of  the  Romans—Sketch  of  their  Conquests — On  strict  Lav, 
and  the  Law  of  Equity  in  its  application  to  History,  and  according 
to  the  Idea  of  Divine  Justice — Commencement  of  the  Christian  Dis- 
pensation. 

Instead  of  that  astonishing  variety  in  the  states,  the  races,  the 
political  constitutions,  the  manners,  styles  of  art,  and  modes  of 
intellectual  cultivation,  which  divided  from  its  very  origin  the 
social  existence  of  Greece  — a  division  which  gave  a  more  rich 
and  diversified  aspect  to  Greek  civilisation — the  ancient  history 
of  Italy  shows  us,  on  the  contrary,  how  every  thing  merged 
more  and  more  in  the  one,  eternal,  imperishahle,  ever-prospe- 
rous, ever-progressive,  and  at  last  all-aevouring,  city — Rome. 
The  first  ages,  indeed,  of  Italy— the  primitive  nations  that 
settled  in  that  country — suchasth*  Pelasgi,  whose  early  historical 
existence  is  attested  hy  those  Cyclopean,  or  more  properly, 
Pelasgic  walls  and  constructions  still  extant  there — the  Etruscans 
(according  to  some  authors,  descended  from  the  more  northern 
race  of  Rhcetians),  from  whom  the  Romans  horrowed  so  many 
of  their  idolatrous  rites  and  customs — the  Sahines  and  Samnites, 
the  Latins  and  the  Trojans — lastly,  the  Celts  in  northern^ 
and  the  Greeks  in  southern,  Italy — all  in  their  several  rela- 
tions to  one  another,  and  in  the  various  commixture  of  their 
origin  and  progress,  open  a  wide  field  of  intricate  investiga- 
tion and  perplexing  research  to  the  historical  inquirer.  But 
from  the  general  point  of  view  taken  in  universal  history, 
all  this  antiquarian  learning  soon  falls  into  the  background, 
in  the  presence  of  that  great  central  city  which  quickly  absorbs 
into  itself  all  the  ancient  states  of  Italy,  and  Italy  itself, 
and  which,  though  originally  composed  of  many  heterogeneous 
elements — Latin,  Sabine,  and  Etruscan — still  was  very  early 
moulded  into  an  unity  of  character — and  whose  ulterior  growth 
and  progress,  slow  indeed  at  first,  but  soon  as  fearfully  rapid  as 
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it  was  immeasurably  great,  principally  attracts  the  notice  of  the 
historical  observer.  In  the  later,  and  still  more  in  the  early, 
ages  of  Rome,  the  national  idolatry  was  less  poetically  wrought 
and  adorned  than  that  of  the  Greeks — ^it  was  altogether  much 
simpler,  ruder,  and  more  serious  than  the  latter.  Even  the 
word  religiOy  to  take  it  in  its  first  signification  as  a  second  tie, 
corresponds  to  a  far  more  definite  and  serious  object  than  can  be 
found  in  the  gay  mythology  of  the  popular  religion  of  the 
Greeks.  Idolatrous  rites  were  closely  interwoven  into  the  whole 
life  of  the  ancient  Romans.  As  the  twins  of  Mars,  Romulus 
and  Remus,  who  were  suckled  by  the  she-wolf,  were  called  the 
founders  of  the  city ;  so  Mars  himself  was  honoured  by  the 
Romans  as  their  real  progenitor,  and  principal  national  divinity 
—particularly  under  the  name  of  Gradivus,  that  is  to  say,  the 
swift  for  battle,  or  the  stridor  of  the  earth.  The  sacred  shields 
of  brass  which,  on  certain  appointed  festivals,  were  borne  in  the 
military  dances,  the  Palladium,  the  sceptre  of  the  venerable 
Priam,  formed,  together  with  similar  relics  of  antiquity,  the 
seven  holy  pledges  of  the  eternal  duration  and  ever-flourishing 
increase  of  the  seven-hilled  city,  which  was  honoured  under 
three  different  names ;  one  whereof  was  ever  kept  secret,  while 
the  other  two  referred  to  its  blooming  strength  and  ever-en- 
during power.  The  ancient  cities  of  the  Greeks,  those  of  the 
Italian  nations,  whether  akin  to  them,  or  otherwise,  possessed, 
indeed,  their  tutelary  deities,  their  particular  sanctuaries,  their 
highly  revered  Palladium,  some  ancient  oracles,  and  certain 
religious  rites  and  festivals  consecrated  to  their  honour.  But 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  another  example  where  the  tra- 
ditionary reverence,  we  might  allmost  say,  the  old  hereditary 
deification  of  the* city,  had,  from  the  earliest  period,  taken 
such  deep  root  in  the  piinds  of  men ;  and  where  such  a  formal 
worship  was  so  intimately  interwoven  with  manners,  customs, 
and  even  maxims  of  state,  as  among  the  Romans.  And  when 
an  universal  monarchy  had  sprung  out  from  this  single  city,  it 
was  still  that  city — it  was  still  eternal  Rome  that  was  ever  re- 
garded, not  merely  as  the  centre,  but  as  the  essence  of  the 
whole — the  persomfied  conception  of  the  state — the  grand  idea 
of  the  empire .  The  early  traditions  of  the  Romans  which,  though 
from  the  commencement  ^of  the  city  they  assume  the  garb  of 
authentic  history  (as  in  the  pages  of  livy  for  instance),  yet  are 
for  a  long  time  to  be  regarded  mostly  as  mere  traditions,-—' 
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evince  a  ftct  well  entided  to  our  oonsideration, — ^m  it  serves  to 
show  how  that  strong,  inflexible,  but  harsh,  Roman  oharacter» 
such  as  the  later  records  of  histoiy  display,  manifested  itself  even 
in  the  earliest  infancy  of  this  people  ; —  it  is  this,  that  am6ng 
no  other  nation,  did  historical  recolleotions  even  of  the  remotest 
antiquitj  exert  such  a  powerful  influence  on  life,  or  strike  so 
deep  a  root  in  the  minds  of  men.  Nearly  five  hundred  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  time  of  the  elder  brutus,  when,  in  the 
Boman  world  now  so  mightily  dbanged*  a  citizen  appealed  to  the 
second  Brutus  in  these  words — "  Brutus,  thou  sleepest" — ^as  if  to 
urge  him  to  that  deed  which  the  first  had  perpetrated  on  the  proud 
Tarquin,  and  by  which  that  celebrated  name  had  become  iden- 
tified with  the  idea  of  a  bold  deliverer.  An  ardent  hatred 
towards  all  kings,  and  towards  royalty  itself  which  horn  that 
period  remained  ever  deeply  fixed  in  the  Roman  mind,  charac* 
terised  this  people  even  in  the  most  ancient  period  of  their  his- 
tory.  Not  only  in  the  remarks  and  reflections  of  the  later 
R(»nan  historians  on  the  first  ages  of  Rome,  but  in  facts  them- 
selves, as  in  the  case  of  Spunus  Cassius,  we  may  trace  the 
natural  concomitant  of  this  hatred — a  passionate  jealousy  of  all 
powerful  partychiefs,  and  democratic  leaders,  who  were  perhaps 
suroected,  or  probably  convicted,  of  aspiring  to  supreme  power 
in  me  state,  and  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  tyranny — as  if  the 
Romans  even  then  had  a  dear  presentiment  of  the  inevitable  fete 
that  awaited  an  empire  like  theirs,  and  of  the  quarter  whence  their 
ndn  would  proceed.  Even  in  the  first  ages,  the  Patricians  and 
Plebdans  appear  on  the  historical  arena,  not  only  as  separate 
daosos,  such  as  existed  in  almost  all  ancient  states,  and  between 
whom  no  matrimonial  ties  could  be  formed  originally  at  Rome ; 
but  as  political  parties,  in  a  state  of  mutual  hostihty,  each  of 
which  strove  to  obtain  the  ascendency  in  the  forum  and  in  the 
state. 

The  old  Romans  of  these  early  times  were  strangers  to  those 
various  systems  of  legpblation,  those  rhetorical  treatises  of  juris-* 
prudence,  conceived  mostly  on  democratic  prindpleft,  or  to  those 
opj^oHte  political  theories  composed  in  an  aristocratic  spirit, 
wuch  the  Greeks  th^i  possessed  in  sudi  abundance.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Romans  manifested  even  then,  in  the  primitive 
period  of  their  existence,  a  deep,  perspicacious,  practical  sense, 
and  a  mighty  political  instinct,  wluch  showed  itself  in  their  first 
institutions  of  state.     Even  in  the  first  idea  of  the  Tribunate— 
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as  a  regular  mode  of  popular  representation,  an  element  of 
opposition  introduced  into  the  yery  constitution  of  the  state — 
there  was  contained  the  germ  of  that  mighty  political  power 
ttid  action,  which  afterwards  a  man  of  energetic  character,  like 
TiheriuB  Gracchus,  knew  how  to  exert.  This  power,  had  it  heen 
kept  within  due  limits,  might  have  proyed  most  heneficial  to  the 
community ;  and  a  single  nuin,  endowed  with  such  a  character, 
and  animated  hy  the  same  spirit  of  a  true  patriotic  opposition, 
has  often  accomplished  more  at  Rome,  tiian  whole  parliaments  in 
modem  free  states.  The  autiiorit j  of  the  Censor,  negative  and 
restrictive  in  itself  hut  still  not  merely  judicial — ^and  which 
over  the  conduct  of  persons  was  very  extensive — the  excep* 
tional  institution  of  the  Dictatorship,  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome 
hy  no  means  so  dangerous — were  so  many  just,  and  practical 
political  discoveries  of  the  Romans,  which  evince  their  states^ 
man-like  genius,  and  which  eyen  in  later  times,  among  other 
nations,  and  under  various  forms,  have  served  as  real  and  effec- 
tual elements  in  the  constitution  of  states. 

The  interest  of  those  two  parties — tiie  Plebeians  and  the 
Patricians — concurred  fully  but  in  one  point — the  desire  which 
both  had  of  constantiy  inviiding  the  neighbouring  nations,  and 
obtaining  landed  possessions  for  themselves  in  the  conquests 
tiiey  made  for  the  state.  The  Plebeians  ever  and  again  cherished 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  obtain  for  their  profit,  and  that  of 
the  poorer  citizens,  a  sort  of  distribution  of  the  state-lands  won 
in  war.  But  as  the  Patricians  were  mostly  invested  with  all 
the  high  offices  and  dignities  in  war  as  well  as  peace,  they  knew 
how  to  turn  all  the  opportunities  of  conquest  to  their  best 
advantage,  however  much  they  might  on  particular  occasions 
postpone  their  private  interests  as  individuals  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  state.  Although,  so  long  as  their  ancient  prin- 
ciples remained  unchanged,  the  Romans  were  distinguished  for 
the  utmost  disinterestedness  in  regard  to  their  country,  and 
for  great  simplicity  of  manners,  and  even  frugality  in  private 
life,  they  were  La  all  tiieir  foreign  enterprises,  even  in  the 
earliest  times,  exceedingly  covetous  of  gain,  or  rather  of  land  ; 
fot  it  was  in  land,  and  the  produce  of  tiie  soil,  that  their  prin- 
dpal,  and  almost  only  wealth  consdsted.  The  old  Romans  were 
a  thoroughly  agricultural  people ;  and  it  was  only  at  a  later 
period  that  commerce,  trades  and  arts  were  introduced  among 
them,  and  even  then  they  occupied  but  a  subordinate  place. 
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Agriculture  was  even  highly  honoured  by  ihe  Romans;  and 
while  almost  all  the  celebrated,  and,  in  general,  most  of  the 
proper,  names  among  the  Greeks  were  derived  from  gods  and 
leroes,  and  had  a  poetical  lustre,  and  glorious  significancy,  it 
is  a  circumstance  characteristic  of  the  Romans,  that  the  names 
of  many  of  their  most  disting^shed  funilies,  such  as  Fabius, 
Lentulus,  Piso,  Cicero,  and  many  others,  were  taken  from  agri- 
culture and  from  vegetables;  while  others  again,  as  Secundus, 
Quintus,  Septimus,  and  Octavius,  are  tolerably  prosaic,  and  are 
derived  £rom  the  numbers  of  the  old  popular  reckoning.  The 
science  of  agricultiue  forms  one  of  the  few  subjects  on  which 
the  Romans  produced  writers  truly  original.  That  of  juris-' 
prudence,  in  which  they  were  most  at  home,  which  they  culti- 
vated with  peculiar  care,  and  which  they  very  considerably 
enlarged,  had  its  foundation  in  the  written  laws  of  the  primi- 
tive period  of  their  history;  and  in  their  elder  jurisprudence, 
the  Agrarian  system  very  evidently  prevails.  As  a  robust, 
agricultural  people,  they  were  eminently  fitted  for  military  ser- 
vice ;  and  in  practised  vigour,  and  constancy  under  every  pri- 
vation, the  Roman  infantry,  with  the  vigorous  masses  of  its 
legion,  surpassed  all  military  bodies  that  have  ever  been  or- 
ganised. 

The  Roman  state  irom  its  origin,  and  according  to  its  first 
constitution,  was  nothing  else  than  a  well-organised  school  of 
war,  a  permanent  establishment  for  conquest.  Among  other 
nations,  as  amon?  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  the  desire  of  mili<> 
tary  glory  and  the  lust  of  conquest  was  only  a  temporary  en- 
thusiasm, called  forth  by  some  special  cause,  or  some  mighty 
motive — a  sudden  sally — the  thought  of  a  moment.  Among 
the  Romans  it  is  precisely  the  systematically  slow  and  progres- 
sive march  of  their  first  conquests,'  their  inflexible  perseverance, 
their  unremitting  activity,  the  vi^lant  use  of  eveiy  advan- 
tageous opportunity,  which  strike  the  observer,  and  explain  the 
cause  of  their  mighty  success  in  after-times.  That  unshaken 
constancy  under  misfortune,  which  ever  charact^sed  the  Ro- 
mans, they  displayed  even  at  thb  early  period,  during  the  con- 
quest of  their  city  by  the  Gauls ;  though  this  misfortune,  like 
that  people  itself,  was  but  a  transient  calamity.  In  general, 
the  Romans  never  evinced  greater  energy  than  when  they  were 
overcome,  or  when  they  met  with  an  unexpected  resistance. 
Sometimes,  in  a  moment  of  extreme  urgency,  their  generals, 
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like  the  Consul  Decius  Mus,  taking  a  chosen  body  of  troops, 
inyoked  the  national  gods,  devoted  themselves  to  death,  and 
rushed  on  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  whereby,  though 
they  fell  the  victims  of  their  zeal,  they  saved  the  army  from  we 
menaced  ignominy  of  defeat,  and  achieved  a  signal  victory. 
With  such  a  character,  such  unshaken  fortitude  and  perse- 
yei*ance  under  misfortune,  we  can  well  conceive  .that  in  a  state 
so  constituted  like  theirs,  the  Romans,  by  their  indefatigable 
activity  in  war,  should  in  no  very  great  space  of  time  have  con- 
quered and  subdued  all  the  surrounding  nations  and  states  of 
Italy.  It  was  thus  they  successively  overcame  the  kindred  and 
confederated  tribes  of  Latium,  and  the  rude  Sabin^s;  that, 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege  of  the  Tuscan  city  of  Veii, 
they  became  masters  of  the  Etrurian  league,  lords  of  the  beau- 
tiful Campania,  and  vanquished  the  warlike  Samnites  on  the 
Apennine  range,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  They  now 
casl  their  eyes  on  the  rich  provinces  of  Magna  Graecia.  In  the 
war  against  Tarentum,  which  was  in  alliance  with  Pyrrhus, 
King  of  Epirus,  they  came  for  the  first  time  in  contact  with 
the  great  extra- Italic  Greek  powers,  and  had  to  encounter,  in 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  the  unwonted  spectacle  of  war*  ele- 
phants, which  were  there  employed  according  to  the  Asiatic 
custom.  After  the  loss  of  the  nrst  battles,  £ey  were  victo- 
rious; and  they  now  added  Apulia  and  Calabria  to  their  con- 
quests. Each  step  in  the  career  of  victory  drew  after  it  new 
embarrassments,  new  occasions,  and  new  matter  for  future 
wars.  The  inhabitants  of  Syracuse,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  governed  by  tyrants,  formed,  on  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhi2S, 
an  alliance  with  the  Cartha^nians,  then  masters  of  half  of 
Sicily,  and  sought  their  protection  against  the  Romans,  who 
were  confederated  with  their  enemies,  another  party  in  the 
island.  This  brought  on  the  first  Punic  war  with  that  republic, 
then  mistress  of  the  sea.  In  this  warfare  against  Pyrrhus  and 
the  Carthaginians,  the  Romans,  who  had  been  hitherto  con- 
fined within  the  secluded  circle  of  the  petty  states  of  Italy, 
appeared  for  the  first  time  on.  the  great  histoncal  theatre  of  the 
then  political  world.  In  that  age  which  was  immediately  subr 
sequent  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  different  Ma- 
cedonian  and  other  Greek  powers  of  importance  formed,  toge- 
ther with  Egypt  and  Carthage,  a  variously  connected  system 
of  states,  in  one  respect  not  unlike  the  political  system  of  mo^ 
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dem  Europe,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  dnvrng  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  For,  according  to 
a  principle  of  the  balance  of  power,  each  state  sought  to 
strengthen  itself  by  alliances,  and  to  repress  an  overwhelming 
ascendency,  without  on  that  account  at  all  relaxing  its  efforts 
for  its  own  aggrandisement.  That  on  one  hand,  the  fluc- 
tuating condition  and  internal  troubles  of  those  countries,  and 
on  the  other,  the  fresh  youthful  vieour,  the  steady  perseverance 
and  constancy  of  the  Bioman  people,  would  soon  put  an  end  to 
l^s  system  of  equilibrium,  to  these  political  oscillations  be- 
tween the  different  states,  and  bring  about  the  complete  tri- 
umph and  decided  ascendancy  of  the  Romans,  might,  indeed, 
have  been  easily  foreseen,  and  was  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 
Afber  the  first  Punic  war,  the  Romans  to  the  conquest  of  Sicdy 
added  that  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia;  and  they  next  subdued 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls  in  the  North  of  Italy,  when  even  H|ui- 
nibal,  the  most  formidable  enemy  the  Roman  republic  ever  had 
to  encounter,  and  the  one  who  had  the  most  deeply  studied  its 
true  character,  and  the  danffer  threatening  the  world  from  that 
quarter ;  when  even  he,  aner  the  many  great  victories  which, 
in  a  long  series  of  years,  he  had  obtained  over  the  Romans,  in 
the  second  Punic  war;  though  he  shook  the  power,  was  unable 
to  break  the  spirit  of  this  people; — ^when  this  was  the  case,  one 
might  regard  the  great  political  question  of  the  then  civilised 
world  as  settled;  and  it  could  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  doubt 
that  that  city,  justly  denominated  Strength,  and  which,  even 
from  of  old  htA  been  the  idol  of  her  sons  (who  accounted  every 
thing  as  nought  in  comparison  with  her  interests) ;  that  that 
dty,  I  say,  was  destined  to  conquer  the  world,  and  establish  an 
empire,  the  like  whereof  had  never  yet  been  founded  by  pre- 
ceding conquerors.  The  second  Punic  war  terminated  under 
the  elder  Sdpio  before  the  walls  of  Carthage,  and  it  completed  the 
destruction  of  that  rival  of  Rome,  at  least  as  a  political  power. 
The  princes  and  states  that,  while  it  was  yet  time,  should  have 
formed  a  firm  and  steadfiBist  league  against  the  common  foe,  fell 
now  separately  under  the  sword  of  3ie  victors,  and  tiie  yoke  of 
conquest.  In  the  further  progress  of  their  triumphs,  the  con- 
querors knew  to  assume  a  certain  character  of  generosity,  and 
give  a  certain  colour  of  magnanimity  to  their  acts,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  gazing  and  terrified  world.  Thus,  for  instance,  after  the 
defeat  of  Philip,  King  of  Maoedon,  lliey  declared  to  deluded 
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Greece  that  she  was  free;  and  again,  Antiochus  the  Great, 
whose  arrogance  had  given  o£Penoe  to  many,  and  whose  over- 
throw was,  in  consequence,  the  subject  of  very  general  joy, 
was  compelled  to  cede  the  Lesser  Asia  as  far  as  Mount  Taurus; 
and  tlie  victors  gave  away  the  conquered  provinces  and  king- 
doms to  the  princes  in  their  alliance,  and  a£Pected  not  to  have 
the  intention  of  subduing  and  keeping  all  for  themselves.  For 
it  was  yet  much  too  soon  to  let  the  unconquered  states  and 
nations  perceive  that  all,  without  distinction,  were  destined, 
one  after  the  other,  to  become  the  provinces  of  the  all-absorb- 
ing empire  of  Rome.  Thus  now  overpassing  the  limits  of 
Greece,  the  Bomans  had  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Asia;  and 
this  first  step  was  soon  enough  to  be  succeeded  by  other  and 
still  further  advances.  Historians  have  often  remarked  the  de- 
cisive moment  when  Caesar,  after  an  instant  s  reflection  and 
delay,  crossed  the  Rubicon;  but  we  may  ask  now,  when  Rome 
herself  had  passed  her  Rubicon,  where  was  that  historical  limit 
—that  last  boundary-line  of  ambition,  after  passing  which  no 
return,  no  halt  was  possible ;  if  now,  when  all  right,  all  jus- 
tice, every  human  term  and  limit  to  ambition  were  lost  sight 
of,  if  now  idolised  Rome,  in  the  fulness  of  her  pagan  pride, 
and  in  her  rapid  career  of  destruction,  marching  from  one 
crime  against  the  world  to  another,  and  descending  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  abyss  of  interminable  foreign  and  domestic 
bloodshed,  was,  from  the  summit  of  her  triumphs,  to  sink  be- 
yond redemption,  down  to  Caligula  and  Nero?  We  might 
point  out,  as  an  instance  of  this  ever-growing  and  reckless  ar- 
rogance, the  moment  when  the  last  King  of  M acedon,*  not 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  from  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  led  in  triumph  into  the  city  of  the  conquerors, 
a  captive  and  in  chains,  to  sate  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  popu- 
lace. It  entered  into  the  high  designs  of  Providence  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  during  this  middle  and  second  period 
of  universal  history,  that  each  of  the  conquering  nations  should 
receive  its  fiill  measure  of  justice  from  another  worse  than 
itself,  emerging  suddenly  from  obscurity,  and  chosen  as  the 
instrument  of  its  annihilation  or  subjection.  But  a  still  more 
decisive  example  of  the  spirit  of  Roman  conquests  was  the  cruel 
destruction  of  Carthage  in  the  third  Punic  war,  begun  without 
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any  assignable  motivey  and  from  pure  caprice.  In  this  case  no 
other  resistance  could  be  expected  than  the  resistance  of  despair, 
which  here,  indeed,  showed  itself  in  all  its  energy.  For  seven- 
teen days  the  city  was  in  flames,  and  the  numbers  that  were 
exterminated  amounted  to  700,000  souls,  including  the  women 
and  children  sold  into  slavery;  so  that  this  scene  of  horror 
served  as  an  early  prelude  to  the  later  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  wiser  and  more  lenient  Scipios  had  been  against  this  war 
of  extermination,  and  had  had  to  contend  with  the  self-willed 
rancour  of  the  elder  Cato;  yet  a  Scipio  conducted  this  war, 
and  was  the  last  conqueror  over  the  ashes  of  Carthage.  And 
this  was  a  man  universally  accounted  to  be  of  a  mild  cha- 
racter and  generous  nature;  and  such  he  really  was  in  other 
respects,  and  in  private  life.  But  this  reputation  must  be  ap- 
parently estimated  by  the  Roman  standard;  for,  whenever 
Roman  interests  were  at  stake,  all  mankind,  and  the  lives  of 
nations,  were  considered  as  of  no  importance.  Besides,  it  is 
really  not  in  the  power  of  a  general  to  do  away  with  the  cruelty 
of  any  received  system  of  warfare. 

The  example  of  the  first  great  re-action  of  nations,  too  late 
aroused,  was  set  by  Greece  in  the  war  of  the  Achaian  league, 
It  terminated  like  all  the  preceding  wars;— Corinth  was  con- 
sumed, and  its  destruction  involved  that  of  an  infinite  number 
of  noble  and  beautiful  works  of  art,  belonging  to  the  better 
ages  of  Greece.  Among  the  nations  of  the  north  and  west 
that  lived  under  a  yet  free  and  natural  form  of  government,  thQ 
Spanish  distinguished  themselves  by  a  peculiar  obstinacy  of 
resistance.  Scipio  was  unable  to  conquer  Numantia;  the 
people  who  defended  their  liberty  behind  this  rampart,  set  fire 
to  the  city,  and  the  remaining  defenders  devoted  themselves  to 
a  voluntary  death.  In  the  public  triumph  which  the  Romans 
celebrated  on  this  occasion,  they  were  able  to  exhibit  only  ^a  few 
brave  Lusitanians  of  a  gigantic  size.  Now  commenced  the 
civil  wars  : — the  first  was  occasioned  by  Tiberius  Gracchus,  then 
leader  of  the  popular  party  at  Rome.  To  imdertdce  the 
complete  justification  of  any  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
Roman  parties,  would  be  an  arduous,  not  to  say  impracticable 
task  ;  yet  wib-  may  positively  assert  of  the  elder  Gracchus,  that 
he  was  the  best  man  of  his  party  ;  as  the  same  observation  will 
apply  to  the  Scipios  in  the  opposite  party  pf  the  Patricians. 
The  proposal  of  Gracchus  was  wis — that  the  rights  of  Roman 
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citizens  should  be  extended  to  the  rest  of  Italy.  It  was  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  that  such  a  change,  or  at  least  one  very 
nnular,  should  now  take  place,  as  in  fact  it  did  somewhat  later; 
for  after  the  conquest  of  so  many  provinces,  the  disproportion 
between  the  one  all-ruling  city,  and  the  vast  regions  which  it 
had  subdued,  was  much  too  great  to  continue  long.  The  armed 
insurrection  of  all  the  Italian  nations  that  occurred  soon  after, 
sufficiently  proves  of  what  vital  importance  this  measure  was 
considered.  But  the  pride  of  the  ruling  Patricians  was 
extremely  offended  at  this  claim — ^they  regarded  it  as  an 
attempt  to  subvert  the  ancient  constitution  of  we  country — and, 
in  the  revolt  that  ensued,  Tiberius  Gracchus  lost  his  life.  From 
that  time  forward  the  principles  apparently  contended  for  on 
both  sides  were  mei'e  pretexts — ^whether  it  were  the  maintenance 
of  the  law,  and  of  the  ancient  constitution,  as  asserted  by 
the  Patricians — or  the  just  claims  of  the  people,  and  the  ne- 
cessary changes  which  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times 
demanded,  as  aljeged  by  the  opposite  party.  It  was  now  an 
open  struggle  for  ascendency  between  a  few  ractious  leaders  and 
their  partisans — a  civil  war  carried  on  between  fierce  and  for- 
midable Oligarchs. 

The  effusion  of  blood  was  still  greater  in  the  troubles  which 
the  younger  Caius  Gracchus  occasioned,  and  which  had  the 
same  motive  and  the  same  object  as  the  preceding  commotions, 
though  conducted  with  more  animosity,  and  stained  by  greater 
crimes;  and  in  the  Patrician  party,  the  noble  Scipio,  the  hero  of 
the  third  Punic  war,  fell  a  victim  of  assassination.  Murders 
and  poisoning  were  now  every  day  more  common ;  and  it 
became  the  practice  to  carry  daggers  under  the  mantle.  On 
this  occasion  we  may  cite  an  observation,  made  not  by  any 
father  of  the  church,  or  any  Christian  moralist ;  but  by  a  cele- 
brated German  historian,  who  was  in  other  respects  an  enthu- 
oastic  admirer  of  the  republican  heroism  of  the  ancients: 
"  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world,"  says  he,  "  diunk  with  the 
Uood  of  nations,  began  now  to  rage  in  her  entrails."  Of 
Marius  and  Sylla,  on  whom  next  devolved  the  conduct  of  the 
Patrician  and  Plebeian  parties  in  the  civil  war,  now  conducted 
on  a  more  extended  scale,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  wjuch  of  the 
two  surpassed  the  other  in  cruelty  and  blood-thirstiness. 
Marius  was  indeed  of  a  ruder  and  more  savage  character — but 
Sylla  evinced  perhaps  a  more  systematic  and  relentless  ferocity. 
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Both  were  great  generals;  and  it  was  only  after  obtaining 
splendid  victories  oyer  foreign  nations  that  they  could  think  of 
turning  their  fury  against  their  natiye  city,  after  having  spent 
their  rage  on  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  victories  of  Marins 
had  delivered  Rome  from  the  mighty  danger  with  which  she 
had  been  menaced,  by  the  irruption  of  me  powerful  tribes 
of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones — the  first  forerunner  of  the  great 
northern  emigration.  Danger  served  but  to  arouse  the 
Roman  people  to  more  triumphant  exertions;  and  every  efibrt 
of  hostile  resistance,  when  once  overcome,  tended  only  to 
confirm  their  universal  dominion.  The  greatest  and  most  for- 
midable of  these  efibrts  of  resistance  was  made  by  Mithridates, 
King  of  Pontus — it  began  by  the  murder  of  eighty  thousand 
Romans  in  his  dominions,  and  the  simultaneous  revolt  of  all  the 
Italian  nations  against  the  Roman  sway.  No  enemy  of  the 
Romans,  since  Hannibal,  had  formed  such  a  deep-laid  plan  as 
Mithridates,  whose  intention  it  was  to  unite  in  one  armed  con- 
federacy against  Rome  all  the  nations  of  the  north,  from 
the  regions  of  Mount  Caucasus,  as  for  as  Gaul  and  the  Alps. 
By  his  victories  over  .this  enemy,  Sylla  prepared  to  return  to 
Rome,  torn  and  convulsed  by  civil  war;  and  on  his  entry  into 
the  city,  he  treated  it  with  all  the  in^iriated  vengeance  of 
a  conqueror,  proscribed,  gave  full  loose  to  slaughter,  and  peipe- 
trated  the  most  execrable  atrocities.  We  may  cite  as  a  strange 
instance  of  the  still  surviving  greatness  of  the  Roman  character, 
the  fact,  that  Sylla,  immediately  after  all  this  immense  blood- 
shed, as  if  every  thing  had  passed  in  perfect  conformity  to  law 
and  order,  laid  down  the  dictatorship,  retired  peaceAilly  to  his 
estate,  and  there  prepared  to  write  his  own  history.  In  one 
respect,  however,  he  was  a  flatterer  of  the  multitude — he  seems 
to  have  thoroughly  understood  the  Roman  people,  for  he  was 
the  first  to  introduce  the  games  of  the  drcus,  those  bloody 
combats  of  animals,  those  cruel  gladiatorial  fights,  which  after- 
wards, under  the  emperors,  became,  like  bread,  one  of  the  most 
indispensable  necessaries  to  the  Roman  people,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  objects  of  concern  to  its  rulers.  For  these 
games,  where  the  Roman  eye  delighted  to  contemplate  men 
devoted  to  certam  death  contend  and  wrestle  with  the  most 
savage  animals,  Pompey  on  one  occasion  introduced  six 
hundred  lions  on  the  arena,  and  Augustus,  four  hundred 
po^^them.     Thus  did  a  thirst  for  blood,  alter  having  been  long 
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the  predominant  passion  of  the  party-leaders  of  this  all- 
niling  people,  become  an  actual  craving — a  festive  entertain- 
ment for  uie  multitude.  And  yet  the  Romans  of  this  ag^ 
when  we  consider  their  conduct  in  war — ^in  the  battles  and 
Tictories  they  won,  or  the  strength  of  character  they  evinced, 
whether  on  the  tented  field,  or  on  the  arena  of  political 
contests,  displayed  an  admirable,  we  might  sometimes  say 
a  super-human,  energy;  so  that  we  are  often  at  a  loss  how  to 
reconcile  our  admiration  with  the  detestation  which  their 
actions  unavoidably  inspire.  It  was  as  if  the  iron-footed  god 
of  war,  Gradivus,  so  highly  revered  from  of  old  by  the  people 
of  Romulus,  actually  bestrode  the  globe,  and  at  every  step 
struck  out  new  torrents  of  blood;  or  as  if  the  dark  Pluto 
had  emerged  from  the  abyss  of  eternal  night,  escorted  by  all  the 
vengeful  spirits  of  the  lower  world,  by  all  the  Furies  of  passion 
and  insatiable  cupidity,  by  the  blood-thirsty  demons  of  murder, 
to  establish  his  visible  empire,  and  erect  his  throne  for  ever  on 
the  earth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  Roman  history 
were  divested  of  its  accustomed  rhetoric,  of  all  the  patriotic 
maxims  and  trite  sayings  of  politicians,  and  were  presented 
with  strict  and  minute  accuracy  in  all  its  living  reahty,  every 
humane  mind  would  be  deeply  shocked  at  such  a  picture  of 
tragic  truth,  and  penetrated  with  the  profoundest  detestation  and 
horror.  The  licentiousness  of  Roman  manners,  too,  was  really 
gigantic;  so  that  the  moral  corruption  of  the  Greeks  appears  in 
comparison  a  mere  infiaiit  essay  in  the  school  cftf  vice. 

The  dvil  wars  that  next  followed  had  in  all  essential  points 
the  same  character  with  the  first,  though  the  fearful  recollection 
which  still  dwelt  in  men's  minds,  of  me  times  of  Marius  and 
Sylla,  tended  to  introduce  at  first  a  certain  caution  in  all  exter- 
nal proceedings ;  but  in  tiie  course  of  their  progress,  tiiese  wars 
resumed  tiie  sanguinary  character  of  tiie  earlier  civil  contests. 
The  proper  circle  of  tiie  Roman  conquests,  whose  natural  cip- 
cumterence  was  now  marked  out  by  all  tiie  countries  bordering 
on  tiie  Mediterranean,  was  in  the  second  period  of  tiie  civil  wars 
pretty  well  filled  up  by  Csesar  and  Pompey^by  Pompey  on  the 
side  of  Asia,  and  by  Csesar  on  the  side  of  the  incomparably 
more  formidable  and  more  warlike  nations  of  tiie  north-western 
frontier.  The  conquest  of  Gaul  was  achieved  by  an  uncommon 
effusion  of  human  blood,  even  according  to  a  Roman  estimation ; 
and  in  tiie  fifty  batties  related  by  Caesarto  have  been  fought  in 
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die  Gallic  war,  in  the  complete  subjugatioii  of  Spain,  in  the 
first  wars  on  the  Germanic  frontiers  and  in  Britain,  as  well  as 
in  the  north  of  Afnca  against  Juba,  and  against  the  son  of 
Mthridates,  the  number  of  men  left  on  the  fidd  is  computed  at 
twelve  hundred  thousand  ;  and  it  is  to  be  obseryed  that  as  Csesar 
is  his  own  historian,  these  estimates  have  in  part  been  g^yen  by 
himself.  Yet  he  was  praised  for  the  goodness  and  mildness  of  his 
character ;  but  this  praise  must  be  measured  bjr  the  Roman 
standard,  and  it  is  so  far  true  that  Caesar  was  bjr  no  means  ym^ 
dictiye,  nor  in  general  subject  to  pasdon,  nor  cruel  without  a 
motiye.  But,  wheneyer  his  interest  required  it^  he  was  careLeai 
what  blood  he  n>illed.  The  war  between  Caesar  and  Pomp^j 
extended  over  all  the  proyinces  and  regions  of  the  Roman  world ; 
but,  when  conqueror,  Caesar  formed  and  followed  up  the  plan 
of  completing  and  consolidating  his  victory  by  a  system  of  lenity 
and  conciliation.  With  all  his  inde&tigable  adiyity  and  con- 
summate wisdom,  with  all  die  equanimity,  prudence,  and  energy 
of  his  character,  he  appears  to  have  been  still  weak  enough  to 
imagine  that  the  laums  he  had  acquired,  in  a  way  unequalled 
by  any,  were  insufficient  without  the  diadem — ^at  least  he  gave 
occasion  for  such  a  suspidon.  And  so  the  second  Brutus  perpe- 
trated on  his  person  the  act,  for  which  the  elder  had  been  so 
highly  commended  by  all  Roman  historians.  To  relate  the 
subsequent  civil  war  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  reoonciliatkm 
between  Antony  and  Octavius,  which  involved  the  death  of 
Cicero,  the  new  rupture  and  war  between  the  latter  rivals,  would 
serve  only  to  sweU  this  account  of  Rome  and  her  destinies. 
These  contests  terminated  in  the  establishm^it  of  monarchy, 
when  the  bloody  proscriptions  and  civil  wars  of  preceding  times 
were  forgotten,  and  Octavius,  under  the  name  of  Augustus^ 
appeared  as  the  restorer  of  general  peace,  and  the  first  absolute 
monarch  of  the  Roman  world  ;-^a  monarch  whose  long  reign 
was  on  the  whole  very  happy,  when  compared  with  previous 
times,  and  who  during  his  hfe  was  half-deified  by  his  subjects. 
Unlimited  power  was  still  dotiied  and  half  veiled  in  the  old  re- 
publican forms  and  expressions  ;  and  the  recollection  of  Caesai^s 
fate  was  too  present  to  the  mind  of  the  cautious  Augustus,  for  him 
ever  to  neglect  those  forms  and  usages.  It  would  really  appear 
as  if  the  world  were  destined  to  breath  for  a  time  in  peace,  and 
to  repose  awhile  fix>m  those  earlier  wars,  before  anotiier  and  a 
higher  peace  descended,  and  became  visible  on  the  earth— and 
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along  with  ihat  other,  higher  and  divine  peace,  a  new  and  spiritual 
combat,  waged  not  with  the  warlike  parties  of  old,  nor  even 
with  extemsd  and  earthlj  power,  but  with  the  secret  and  inter- 
nal cause  of  all  those  agitations,  and  all  that  injustice  in  the 
world. 

A  golden  age  of  literature  and  poetry  served  now  to  adorn 
the  general  peace,  which  the  mighty  Augustus  had  conferred  on 
the  conquered  world.  This  poetxy  was,  however,  but  a  late 
harvest  which  flourished  tovraras  the  autumn  of  declining  pagan- 
ism. Plautus  and  Terence  we  can  regard  merely  as  tolerably 
successful  imitators  of  the  Greeks.  The  beautiful  diction  and 
poetry  of  Virffil  and  Horace  are  in  a  general  survey  of  literature 
diiefly  valuable,  inasmuch  as  they  gave  a  noble  refinement  to  a 
language  which,  in  modem  ages,  and  even  still  among  ourselves, 
has  been  universally  current;  but  all  this  poetry,  including  that, 
which  the  richer,  more  copious,  and  more  inventive  &ncy  of 
Ovid  produced,  can  be  considex^  by  posterity  as  only  a  very 
thin  gleaning  after  the  full  bloom  and  rich  harvest  of  Grecian 
poetry  and  art  The  real  poetry  of  the  Roman  people  lay 
elsewnere  than  in  those  artificial  compositions  of  Greek  scholars. 
It  must  be  sought  for  in  the  festive  games  of  the  circus,  which 
the  prudent  Augustus  never  neglected — in  those  theatrical  com- 
bats, where  the  gladiator,  wrestling  with  death,  knew  how  to 
fiill  and  die  vrith  dignity,  when  he  wished  to  obtain  the  plaudits 
of  the  multitude— in  that  circus,  in  fine,  which  so  often  after- 
wards resoimded  with  the  cry  of  an  infuriated  populace  :  '^  Chris- 
tianos  ad  leonesl**  ^  the  Christians  to  the  lions,  the  Christians  to 
the  lions  r 

In  the  department  of  history,  the  case  was  very  different  from 
what  it  was  in  poetry.  There  the  strong  practical  sense  of  the 
Romans,  their  profound  political  sagacity,  the  far  wider  drcle  of 
their  political  relations,  gave  them  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
Greeks,  who  can  show  no  historian  possessed  of  the  simple 
g^randeur  of  Ceesar;— a  style  as  rapid,  and  as  straightforward, 
as  the  exploits  of  Csesar  himself;  or  distinguished,  like  Tacitus, 
by  that  deep  insight  into  the  abyss  of  human  corruption ;  while 
to  livy  must  be  assigned  a  place  by  the  side  at  least  of  the  most 
illustrious  Greeks.  Among  the  Romans,  political  eloquence 
and  philosophy,  by  that  union  of  the  two,  such  as  prevails  in 
Goero's  wntings,  as  well  as  by  the  greater  magnitude  and  prac« 
tioal  importance  of  the  subjects  which  both  found  for  discussion. 
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possess  a  peculiar  chann  and  value.  At  this  period,  the  study 
of  Greek  philosophy  was  regarded  and  prosecuted  hy  the  Romans 
merely  as  an  useful  auxiliary  to  eloquence ;  and  in  the  general 
depravity  of  morals,  and  amid  the  utter  indifference  for  public 
misery  and  uniyersal  bloodshed,  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus 
naturally  found  the  most  admirers.  It  was  only  at  a  hiter 
period,  when,  under  the  better  emperors,  some  men  had  under- 
taken the  task  of  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  Roman  people 
and  the  Roman  state,  that  those  who  entertained  this  great 
design  sought  for  the  last  plank  of  national  safety  in  the  stoical 
philosophy,  which  harmonised  so  well  with  the  austere  gravity 
of  the  Roman  character.  Then  this  philosophy  obtained  nume- 
rous followers  among  the  Romans,  as  in  earner  times  it  had 
found  favour  with  many  of  them,. especially  among  the  Jurists. 

In  the  whole  circle  of  human  sciences,  jurisprudence  is  that 
department  of  intellect,  in  which  the  Romans  have  thought  with 
the  most  originality,  and  have  exerted  the  greatest  iifiuence ; 
and  which,  by  means  of  their  writers,  has  obtained  at  once  a 
very  great  deg^ree  of  refinement,  and  a  very  wide  diffusion. 
Caesar  had  formed  the  project  of  a  general  di^st  of  Roman  laws; 
but  this  great  design,  like  so  many  others  ne  had  entertained^ 
was  left  unexecuted  ;  and  the  age  of  Augustus  at  least  was  dis- 
tinguished by  two  great  lawyers  of  opposite  schools.  It  is  by 
the  scientific  jurisprudence  which  they  have  bequeathed  to  pos- 
terity, more  than  by  any  thing  else,  that  the  Romans  have  ex- 
erted a  mighty  induence  on  after-ages.  It  must  strike  us  at 
first  sight  as  smgular  that  a  nation  which,  in  its  external  rela- 
tions, had  risen  to  greatness,  and  indeed  had  founded  its  great* 
ness,  on  so  fearful  an  access  of  injustice,  should  have  risen  to 
such  eminence  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  as  the  Romans 
imdoubtedly  have.  But  the  injustice  of  their  conduct  towardB 
other  states  and  nations  this  people  well  knew  how  to  conceal 
under  legal  forms,  and  establish  on  legal  titles ;  and  it  oflen 
happened  that,  by  the  inconsistent  conduct  of  other  nations, 
they  were  able  to  give  a  colouring  of  equity  to  their  acts,  and 
show  on  their  side  the  strict  letter  of  law. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Roman  jurisprudence  regarded  more 
immediately  the  relations  of  private  life,  and  all  me  artificial 
forms  of  civil  law ;  and  we  can  well  conceive  that  a  people  like 
the  Romans,  distinguished  for  so  sound  a  judgment  and  such 
strong  practical  sense,  and  whose  minds  were  so  exclusively  bent 
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<m  civil  life,  and  its  yarious  relations,  should  have  attained  such 
distinction  in  the  science  of  civil  jurisprudence,  notwithstanding 
the  enormbus  iniquity  of  their  conduct  in  the  wider  histoiicu 
department  of  international  law ;  and  here  we  may  find  an  ex- 
planation of  that  apparent  contradiction  between  law  and  injus- 
tice, such  as  we  find  frequent  examples  of  in  human  nature  and 
in  the  records  of  history. 

There  is  also  another  element  of  contradiction  in  the  Roman 
law,  considered  both  in  itself,  and  in  its  relation  to  other  codes 
< — a  contradiction  which  strongly  pervaded  the  whole  theory  of 
that  legislation,  and  may  furnish  us  with  a  clue  to  a  right 
judgment  on  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  on  the  influence  it 
has  exercised  on  posterity.  This  is  the  distinction  between 
strict  or  absolute  law,  and  the  law  of  equity,  that  is  to  say,  the 
law  qualified  by  historical  circumstances.  In  the  Germanic 
law,  as  it  is  a  law  of  custom  and  ancient  usage,  a  law  qualified 
by  times  and  circumstances,  the  principle  of  equity  is  more 
predominant ;  and  we  have,  indeed,  reason  to  regret  that  this 
native  and  original  legislation  of  the  modem  European  nations 
should,  by  the  prevailing  influence  of  the  more  scientific  juris- 
prudence of  ancieut  Rome,  have  been  cast  into  the  background^ 
in  proportion  as  those  nations  began  to  mistake  the  true  cha- 
racter of  their  historical  antiquity.  The  Roman  jurisprudence, 
as  it  deals  in  rigid  formulas,  and  adheres  to  the  strict  letter, 
inclines  more  towards  ridid  and  absolute  law;  and  its  spirit 
has  something  akin  to  the  stem  international  policy  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  But  is  this  strict  and  absolute  law  a  fit  cri- 
terion to  appl^  to  earthly  concerns,  can  it  be  a  true  standard 
of  human  justice,  in  its  more  large  and  general  applications  to 
the  great  transactions  of  universal  history,  and  in  its  relations 
to  divine  justice  ?  Every  thing  absolute  (and  such  undoubtedly 
is  strict  law,  in  the  relations  of  private,  and  still  more  in  those 
of  public  life), — every  thing  absolute  is  sure  to  provoke  its  cpn- 
trary,  and  if  continued,  will  occasion  successive  reactions,  that 
can  terminate  only  in  the  mutual  destruction  of  conflicting 
parties — the  inevitable  result  of  all  contests  carried  to  extreme 
lengths — unless  some  higher  principle  of  peace  intervene  to 
compose  and  determine  them  by  a  divine  law  of  equity. 

But  if  this  condHating  principle  do  not  pronounce  its  sen- 
tence, or  if  it  be  not  attended  to,  extreme  injustice  only  can 
spring  from  this  rigid  and  inflexible  application  of  extreme  law; 
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and  this  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  saying  of  the  Jurists, 
which  we  must  here  apply  in  a  more  general  sense,  in  order  to 
estimate  with  truth  and  accuracy  the  nature  of  the  contests 
which  divide  the  world.  ''Let  justice  he  done,"  they  say  (and 
the  word  is  here  used  in  the  juridical  sense  of  strict  and  abso- 
lute law), — ^^''let  justice  be  done,  though  the  world  should  be 
ruined."  And  we  may  well  say  in  reply : — Woe  to  mankind, 
woe  to  eyeiy  individual,  woe  to  the  world,  were  they  doomed 
to  be  finally  judged  according  to  tins  rigid  justice,  and  this 
rigid  justice  only,  by  IRm  who  alone  has  the  power  and  the 
right  to  dispense  such  severe  justice  unto  men,  and  judse  then! 
by  its  rules.  But  since  such  full  and  inexorable  justice  oelongs 
to  God  only,  who  is  incapable  of  error ;  and  since  all  human 
justice  is  but  the  temporary  delegate  of  the  divine  ;  it  should 
necessarily  be  mild,  indulgent,  qualified  by  circumstances ;  and 
should  on  the  principle  of  equity  be  as  lenient  as  possible,  and 
be  ever  mindful  of  its  due  limits.  And  this  principle  is  appli- 
cable to  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  insignificant 
relations  of  life,  and  is  so  thoroughly  connected  with  them  all 
that,  according  as  we  adopt  the  one  or  the  other  principle  of 
strict  and  absolute  law,  or  of  mild  equity,  the  whole  of  our 
conduct,  opinions,  and  views  of  the  world  must  differ.     The 

Sower  of  the  state  is  only  a  temporary  and  delegated  power^ 
estined  t9  accomplish  tne  ends  of  divine  justice ;  and  this 
dignity,  indeed,  is  sufficiently  exalted,  and  the  responsibility 
attached  to  it  sufficiently  great;  but  this  supreme  human  jus- 
tice, unless  it  disregard  its  own  limits,  as  well  as  those  of 
mankind,  is  not  divine  justice,  nor  the  immediate  authority  of 
God,  nor  God  himself. 

The  old  hereditary  vice  and  fundamental  error  of  the  Roman 
government,  and,  indeed,  of  the  Roman  people,  was  that  po- 
Otical  idolatry  of  the  state,  to  which  the  false  theory  of  strict 
and  absolute  law  was  of  itself  calculated  to  lead.  Althouc^h 
the  absolute  power  of  Augustus  was  still  somewhat  veiled  under 
the  old  forms  of  the  republic^  yet  even  in  his  reign  commenced 
the  formal  deification  of  the  person  of  the  prince,  and,  under 
t^e  succeeding  emperors,  it  exceeded  all  bounds,  and  descended 
to  the  basest  forms  of  adulation.  And  even  if  this  idolatry  had 
been  paid,  not  so  exclusively  to  the  person  of  an  Augustus  or  a 
Tibenus,  as  to  the  idea  of  tne  state  identified  with  that  person; 
and  if  thus  the  real  object  of  that  pagan  worship  had  been  in 
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tbe  latest,  as  in  the  earliest  times,  Rome,  the  eternally  pro« 
sperous,  tiie  everlastingly  powerful,  the  world-destroying,  and 
people-devouring  Rome,  to  which  every  thing  must  fiEdl  a  sacri- 
See;  still  it  was  not  the  less  a  thorough  political  idolatiy. 
And  as  a  sensual  worship  of  nature  emmently  characterised 
the  poetical  reh^^on  of  the  Greeks — as  the  ahusive  rites  of 
magic  were  pecuUar  to  the  false  mysteries  of  Egypt — so  this 
thi]^  and  greatest  aberration  of  paganism — ^political  idolatry  in 
its  most  frightful  shape,  formed  the  distinguishing  character 
and  leading  principle  of  the  Roman  state,  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  period  of  its  history. 

Under  Augustus,  the  Roman  empire  was  well-nigh  rounded 
off  in  extent,  since  the  geographical  situation,  as  we  beforo 
curved,  of  alT  the  countries  holering  on  the  Mediterranean) 
might  be  considered  a  sufficiently  wide  natural  frontier.  The 
countries  on  the  coast  of  Africa  were  protected  by  the  contiguous 
deserts;  on  the  northern  side  of  the  empire,  which  was  mor^ 
menaced  by  invasion,  the  strongly  fortified  borders  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube  formed  a  secure  barrier.  Towards  the 
eastern  and  Asiatic  frt>ntier|  the  Parthians  were  indeed  a 
powerful  and  formidable  enemy;  but  there  was  no  probability 
they  would  ever  seek,  as  the  Persians  had  once  done,  to  pene- 
trate so  far  beyond  their  boyndaries;  while>  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Romans  had  no  real  interest  in  extending  their  conquests 
further  into  that  region,  or  into  the  interior  parts  of  central 
Asia,  as  such  a  policy  would  only  lead  them  further  from  the 
centre  of  their  empire  and  their  power,  now  unalterably  fixed 
in  Italy,  and  the  old  eternal  city.  The  thoughts  and  feeUngs 
of  all  the  better  Romans  were  no  longer  turned  on  the  aggran- 
disement of  their  empire,  but  solely  and  exclusively  on  a  great 
internal  regeneration  of  public  morals^  and,  as  frtr  as  was  prac- 
ticable, of  the  state  itself  according  to  those  ideal  conc^tions 
which  they  formed  of  old  Rome  in  her  better  and  more  pro- 
sperous days.  These  projects  of  social  regeneration  were 
nearly  in  the  same  spirit  and  of  the  same  tendency  as  those 
which  the  better  emperors  of  succeeding,  ages,  a  Trajan  and  a 
Marcus  Aurelius,  actually  attempted  to  accomplish.  Others 
again  were  filled  with  apprehensions  for  the  future ;  and  well, 
indeed,  might  they  entertain  the  most  alarming  presentiments; 
for  when  the  licentiousness  of  public  morals  was  growing  to  a 
more  and  more  fearful  height,  and  a  succession  of  indQlent 
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emperors  was  hastening  the  down&l  of  tJie  state,  the  strong 
fortifications  of  the  northern  frontier  could  afford  little  protec- 
tion, and  the  nations  of  the  north  must  hurst  in  without  resist- 
ance upon  the  empire.  This  event  did  really  occur,  though  at 
a  much  later  period;  but  all  that  was  to  precede  that  event-* 
the  quarter  whence  the  new  prindple  would  rise  up  in  the 
world,  that  was  te  overcome  Rome  herself  and  regenerate 
mankind — all  this  was  certainly  not  anticipated  by  any  Roman 
of  those  times,  however  generous  and  exalted  might  be  his  sen- 
timents, and  profound  and  penetrative  his  understancKng.  Nay, 
when  this  phenomenon  did  actually  appear,  it  was  but  too  evi- 
dent that  they  were  at  first  unable  to  seize  and  comprehend  its 
meaning  and  purport  And  what  was,  then,  that  new  power 
which  was  t<5  conquer,  and  did  really  conquer,  £he  earthly  con- 
querors of  the  world?  The  old  universal  empire  of  Persia^  and 
tne  subsequent  one  of  Macedon,  had  long  smce  passed  away, 
and  disappeared  from  the  fijkce  of  the  earth.  Tne  oppressive 
military  despotism  of  Rome  had  to  fear  no  rival  that  would  at 
all  equal  her  in  power.  The  influence  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
which  had  previously  sunk  into  great  degeneracy,  was  com- 
pletely debased  under  the  yoke  of  Roman  donunation,  and 
barely  sufficed  to  adorn  and  dignify  the  Roman  sway,  still 
less  to  work  a  fundamental  change  and  reform  in  the  Koman 
government. 

It  was  the  divine  power  of  love,  tried  in  sufferings,  and  sacri- 
ficing to  hi^h  love  itself,  not  only  life,  but  every  earthly  desire; 
and  from  which  proceeded  the  new  words  of  a  new  life,  a  new 
light  and  moral  and  divine  science,  that  was  to  unfold  new 
views  of  the  world,  introduce  a  new  organisation  of  society, 
and  give  a  new  form  to  human  existence.  And  such  was  that 
primitive  energy  of  Christian  love,  which  displayed  itself  in  the 
internal  harmony  and  dose  union  of  the  Christian  church;  in 
the  rapid  diffusion  of  its  doctrines  through  all  the  countries  and 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  then  known  world;  in  its  courageous 
resistance  to  all  the  assaults  of  persecution;  in  the  careful  pre- 
servation of  its  purity  from  all  alloy  and  corruption;  «in  its  finner 
consolidation  and  more  manifold  development  in  words,  and 
works,  and  deeds ;  in  writings  and  in  life;  that  not  many  genera- 
tions, and  but  a  few  centuries,  had  passed  away,  before  Clmstianity 
became  a  ruling  power  in  the  world — an  indirect  and  spiritual 
power,  indeed,  but  more  than  any  other  active  and  influential 
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A  passage  on  Elias  in  the  Old  Testament,  whicb  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  cite,  may  be  applied  to  the  imperceptible 
beginnings  of  this  great  moral  revolution,  produced  in  the 
world  by  a  new  effort  of  God's  power.  When  the  prophet, 
from  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  had  sighed  after  death,  and  had 
journeyed  for  the  space  of  forty  days  towards  the  holy  moun^ 
tain  of  Horeb,  the  splendour  and  omnipotence  of  the  Deity 
were  revealed  to  him,  and  passed  before  his  mortal  eyes. 
There  came  a  great  and  strong  wind,  which  overthrew  the 
mountains  and  split  the  rocks;  but,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  God 
was  not  in  the  wind.  There  came  afterwards  a  violent  earth- 
quake with  lire — but  God  was  neither  in  the  earthquake,  nor 
in  the  fire.  Now  there  arose  the  soft  breath  and  gentle 
whistling  of  a  tender  air :  in  this,  EHas  recognised  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  his  God,  and  in  awe  and  reverence  he  veiled 
his  face.  Such  was  the  origin  of  Christianity,  as  compared  with 
the  all-subduing  and  world-convulsing  sway  of  the  conquering 
nations  of  preceding  ages. 

In  the  last  years  of  Augustus,  the  first  deified  emperor, 
occurs  the  birth  of  our  Saviour;  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
the  first  perfectly  authentic  record  of  that  great  event  in  the 
Roman  History.  There  is,  indeed,  an  account  which  says 
that,  previously,  Tiberius,  on  the  report  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernor, Pontius  Pilate,  had^  received  information  of  the  new 
religion,  and  had  made  a  formal  proposal  to  the  senate  to  place 
Chnst  among  the  ^ods,  according  to  the  Roman  custom,  and 
to  declare  him  worUiy  of  divine  honours.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  single  testimony  of  Tertullian,  on  which  this  accomit 
rests,  is  not  of  such  weight  and  historical  importance  as  not  to 
be  obnoxious  to  many  serious  doubts,  which  perhaps,  howevOT, 
have  been  carried  somewhat  too  far.  It  still  remains  a  dear 
historical  testimony  on  a  matter  of  fact;  and  as  long  as  this  is 
susceptible  of  a  natural  explanation,  it  argues  a  perverse  spirit 
of  historical  criticism,  or  rather  a  total  absence  of  all  criticism, 
to  be  ever  suspecting  fabrications  and  supposititious  writings. 
That  an  account  of  this  great  event  might,  nay,  must  almost 
necessarily,  have  been  transmitted  to  Rome  by  the  Roman 
procurator  of  the  province  of  Judea,  is  proved  by  the  narrative 
of  Tacitus,  who  connects  the  name  of  this  governor  with  the 
first  mention  of  the  Christians.     Such  an  account  may  have 
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been  easily  sent  even  by  the  Roman  captains,  who  were  in 
Palestine^  and  one  of  whom  we  know,  as  an  eye-witness,  gave 
such  a  memorable  testimony  in  feiYOur  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
had  died  upon  the  cross ;  for,  accordmg  to  the  general  tradi- 
tion of  the  church,  this  man  afterward  became  a  Christian. 
There  is,  again,  in  the  character  of  Tiberius,  nothing  at  all  at 
rariance  with  this  account;  for,  however  dark,  and  mistrustfiil, 
and  cruel,  and  corrupt  might  be  the  character  of  that  emperor, 
we  cannot  deny  he  was  possessed  of  a  powerful  and  pro- 
found understanding.  He  was  by  no  means  unsusceptible  of 
religious  impressions,  nor  indi£ferent  on  matters  of  relie^on; 
but  he  followed  therein  his  own  peculiar  views  and  opimons; 
and  hence  it  is  quite  natural  that  his  attention  should  be  easily 
drawn  to  any  extraordinary  religious  event.  He  detested,  and 
even  persecuted,  the  Egyptian  idolatry  and  the  Jewish  worship, 
and  ordered  that  the  sacerdotal  robes  and  sacred  vessels  of  their 
priests  should  be  burned.  He  had  a  strong  faith  in  destmy, 
was  somewhat  addicted  to  astrology,  and  dreaded  signs  in  the 
heavens.  If  his  hostility  towards  tne  Jews,  and  his  persecution 
of  that  nation,  be  alleged  as  an  objection  to  the  truth  of  this 
narrative  (as  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  have 
confounded  the  Christians  with  the  Jews),  we  may  reply  that 
this  is  a  purely  arbitrary  hypothesis,  and  that  it  is  far  more 
natural  to  conclude)  that  when  Tiberius  had  received  firom 
Pilate,  or  other  Roman  captains,  certam  intelligence  of  the  life 
and  death  of  our  Savioiu*,  he  was,  no  doubt,  informed  by  these 
eye-witnesses  of  the  hatred  and  persecution  which  our  Saviour 
had  sustained  from  the  Jews.  The  single  fiict,  indeed,  il^t 
Christianity  was  so  much  opposed  to  the  pagan*  worship  and  the 
political  idolatry  of  the  Romans — as,  for  instance,  to  the  sacri- 
fice before  the  image  of  the  emperor — was  in  all  probability 
not  stated  nor  clearly  explained  in  this  first  account,  composed 
by  persons  very  little  acquainted  with  the  true  nature  of  the  new 
revelatiou.  Otherwise  such  an  account  would  have  produced  on 
a  man  imbued  with  Roman  prejudices,  no  other  impression  but 
diat  of  aversion  and  disgust.  The  idea  and  proposal  itself,  of 
regarding  an  extraordinary  man,  endowed  with  wonderful  and 
divine  power,  as  God,  and  as  worthy  of  divine  honours,  has 
nothing  at  all  improbable  in  itself,  or  at  all  inconsistent  with 
Roman  rites  and  usages,  or  with  Roman  opinions  respecting 
gods  and  deified  men.     The  only  thing  really  improbable  in 
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the  whole  affiiir  is,  that  the  senate  at  that  time  should  faaye 
dared  to  oppose  and  contradict  Tiherius  in  this  matter.  How- 
ever, if  the  senate,  as  we  may  easily  imagine,  were  hostile  to 
the  proposal  of  Tiherius,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  adopt  some 
eyasive  form,  and  indirectly  to  impede  and  set  aside  tms  mat- 
ter, which,  as  it  regarded  old  national  rites,  fell  entirely  within 
their  jurisdiction.  But  this  circumstance,  as  we  said  l>efore,  is 
the  only  thing  which  appears  at  all  exaggerated  in  this  ae- 
oount.  It  is  easy  to  understand  from  this  how  the  proposition 
of  Tiherius,  which  was  never  carried  into  execution,  should 
have  fallen  into  complete  ohlivion,  and  should  never  have  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  Tacitus;  as  we  may  conclude,  from  his 
account  of  the  Christians,  that  he  would  not  otherwise  have  suf- 
fered this  circumstance  to  pass  unnoticed.  Singular  and  re- 
markahle  as  this  fact  may  he,  it  is  of  no  importance  in  itself;  it 
forms  only  a  sine^le  incident  in  the  strange  and  contradictory 
impressions  which  the  new  religion  produced  on  the  minds  of 
the  Romans.  A  passage  of  Suetonius,  in  his  history  of  Clau- 
dius, would  show  that  the  Christians  were  confounded  with  the 
Jews;  for,  speaking  of  that  emperor,  he  says,  '<  he  expelled  the 
Jews  from  the  capital,  for,  at  the  mstigation  of  Chrestus,  they 
were  ever  exciting  txouhles  in  the  state.''  Chresius,  in  the  Greek 
pronunciation,  has  the  same  sound  as  Christus ;  and  we  may 
easily  conceive,  that  what  the  Christians  said  of  their  invisible 
Lora  and  Master,  that  he  interdicted  them  such  and  such  pagan 
rites,  may,  in  a  matter  so  totally  strange  and  unintelligible  to 
the  Romans,  have  been  easily  misunderstood,  as  applying  to  a 
diief  and  pajty  leader  actually  in  existence.  In  the  same  way, 
by  the  troubles  spoken  of  in  the  passage  above-cited,  may  be 
understood  the  accustomed  and  just  refusal  of  the  Christians  to 
comply  with  the  illicit  demands  of  the  pagans. 

A  ndler  light  is  thrown  on  this  subject  by  the  narrative  of 
Tacitus  in  his  history  of  Nero  ;  and,  however  much  the  Chris- 
tian religion  may  be  misrepresented  by  the  Roman  historian, 
his  account  has  still  a  character  thoroughly  historical,  and  amidst 
its  very  misrepresentations,  is  perfectly  intelligible,  if  we  take 
care  to  distinguish  the  chief  historical  traits.  When  Nero,  at 
the  height  of  his  crimes  and  presumption,  had  set  Rome  on  fire 
in  order  to  have  a  lively  and  dramatic  spectacle  of  the  burning 
Troy,  he  afterwards  strove  to  screen  himself  from  the  odium  of 
this  misdeed,  and  to  throw  the  blame  entirely  upon  the  Chris- 
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tians,  who  must  liave  been  then  tolerably  numerous  in  Rome. 
Tacitus  thinks  they  were  not  the  authors  of  the  conflagration 
laid  to  their  charge ;  and  his  feelings  revolt  at  the  inhuman 
cruelties  which  ^fero  inflicted  upon  them ;  but,  he  adds,  many 
horrible  things  were  said  of  them,  and  that  it  was  known  in 
particular  they  were  animated  by  sentiments  of  hatred  towards 
the  whole  human  race.  That  we  are  to  imderstand  by  this 
hatred  towards  the  human  race  nothing  more  than  that  rigid 
rejection  by  the  Christians  of  all  the  idolatrous  rites,  mazima, 
and  doctrines  of  the  heathen  world,  is  perfectly  evident  of  it- 
self. Among  the  horrible  things  of  which  the  Christians  were 
accused,  we  are  in  all  probability  to  understand  the  repasts  of 
Thyestes,  for  their  enemies  make  use  of  that  very  term  in  their 
accusations ; — ^accusations  which  were  received  with  eager  cre- 
dulity by  a  populace  that  held  them  in  abhorrence.  Although 
this  charge  was  no  doubt  afterwards  the  effect  of  malicious 
calumny  and  deliberate  falsehood,  yet  it  is  very  possible  that  a 
gross  misconception  may  originally  have  given  rise  to  it,  and 
that  this  accusation,  egregiously  Mae  as  it  was,  proceeded  from 
an  obscure  and  confused  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  the  holy 
sacrifice,  and  of  the  reception  of  the  sacrament  in  that  divine 
feast  of  love  solemnised  in  the  Christian  assemblies. 

Even  in  the  official  report,  which  the  better  and  well-meaning 
younger  Pliny  transmitted  to  Trajan  in  the  year  120,  while  be 
was  governor  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  we  can  clearly  discern 
the  embarrassment  of  the  generous  Roman,  who  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  consider  the  new  religion,  so  perfectly  mysterious 
and  totally  inexplicable  did  it  appear  to  him  ; '  and  who  in 
consequence  was  quite  undetermined  what  he  was  to  do,  and 
how  he  was  to  treat  the  matter.  He  writes  that,  according  to 
the  confessions  wrung  from  the  Christians  by  torture,  afiber  the 
Roman  custom,  they  were  fotmd  to  entertain  an  excessive, 
strange,  heterogeneous,  and  very  perverse,  faith  or  superstition ; 
but  that  in  otiier  respects  tiiey  were  people  of  irreproachable 
morals,  and  who,  on  a  certain  day  of  the  week,  Sunday,  assem- 
bled in  the  momkig  to  sing  tiie  praises  of  their  God,  Christ,  and 
to  engage  themselves  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  most  important 
precepts  of  virtue,  and  that  they  met  again  in  the  evening  to 
enjoy  a  simple  and  blameless  repast.  He  adds  that  their  num- 
bers had  already  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  altars  of 
pagaiusm  w^e  nearly  abandoned ;  and  that  a  great  number  of 
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women,  boys,  and  children  belonged  to  their  sect.  He  is  at  a 
loss  to  know,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  whel^er  he  should  make 
any  difference  in  the  degree  of  punishment  which,  it  appears, 
they  have  inevitably  incurred  under  the  old  Romans  laws  against 
all  societies  and  fraternities  not  sanctioned  by  the  state  ;  and 
on  this  subject  he  demands  further  instructions  from  the 
emperor,  in  this  memorable  ofiScial  letter,  which  is  still  extant, 
and  contains  the  most  ancient  portrait  of  the  Christians  drawn 
by  a  Roman  hand. 

Thus  then,  in  this  period  of  the  world,  in  this  decislYe  crisis 
between  ancient  and  modem  times,  in  this  great  central  point 
of  history,  stood  two  powers  opposed  to  each  other. — On  one 
hand,  we  behold  Tibenus,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  the  earthly  gods, 
and  absolute  masters  of  the  world,  in  all  the  pomp  and  splendour 
of  ancient  paganism — standing,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  summit 
and  verge  of  the  old  world,  now  tottering  to  its  ruin  : — and,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  trace  the  obscure  rise  of  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible point  of  light,  from  which  the  whole  modem  world  was 
to  spring,  and  whose  further  progress  and  full  development, 
through  all  succeeding  ages,  constitutes  the  true  purport  of 
modern  hktory. 
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LECTURE  X. 

On  the  Christian  Point  of  View  m  the  Philosophv  of  Hiatoir.— Tho 
Origin  of  Christianity,  considered  in  reference  to  the-Political  Worid. 
—Decline  of  the  Boman  Empire. 

A  REGULAR  history  of  the  life  of  our  Sayiour,  recounted  like  any 
other  historical  occurrence,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  out  of  place 
in  a  philosophy  of  history.  The  subject  is  either  too  vast  for 
profane  history,  or  in  its  first  beginnings  too  obscure,  whether 
we  consider  its  internal  importance,  or  in  a  mere  historical  point 
of  view,  its  outward  appearance.  A  thinking,  and  in  his  way 
well-thinldnff  Roman,  when  he  had  obtained  a  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  life  of  our  Saviour  from  the  accounts 
of  the  Roman  procurator,  or  other  Roman  digfnitaries  in  Pales- 
tine, might' have  expressed  himself  respecting  the  whole  trans- 
action in  the  following  terms:  ^*  This  is  a  very  eztraordinaiy 
man,  endued  with  wonderful  and  divine  power  (for  such  vague 
and  general  admiration  might  well  be  indulged  in  by  a  heathen, 
who  yet  adhered  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  his  ancestral 
faith),  a  man  who,  he  would  continue  to  say,  has  produced  a 
great  moral  revolution  in  minds,  and  was,  according  to  the  most 
credible  testimony,  of  the  purest  character  and  most  ri^d  morals, 
who  taught  mucin  that  was  sublime  on  the  immorts^ty  of  the 
sold  and  the  secrets  of  futurity;  but  who  was  accused  by  his 
enemies,  and  delivered  oyer  to  death  by  his  own  people."  Such, 
perhaps,  would  have  been  the  judgment  of  a  Tacitus,  had  he 
drawn  his  information  from  better  and  less  polluted  sources.  So 
long,  however,  -  as  all  these  transactions  were  confined  to  the 
small  province  of  Judea,  the  soundest  and  best  constituted  Roman 
mind  could  have  scarcely  felt  a  more  than  passing  regret  at  the 
perpetration  of  so  signal  an  act  of  private  mjustice,  and  would, 
in  other  respects,  have  not  regardea  it  as  an  event  which  could, 
in  a  Roman  point  of  view,  be  termed  historical,  or  worthy  to 
occupy  a  place  in  tiie  more  extended  circle  of  his  own  world. 
It  was  only  when  Christianity  had  become  a  power  in  the 
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world — the  principle  of  a  new  life,  and  of  a  new  form  of  life 
totally  differing  from  all  preceding  forms  of  existence,  that  it 
began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Romans,  as  a  remarkable 
historical  occurrence.  How  perfectly  unintelligible,  strange, 
and  mysterious,  this  mighty  event  at  its  origin,  and  for  a  long 
time  afterwards,  appear^  to  the  Romans ;  how  erroneous  and 
absurd  were  their  opinions  and  conduct  in  regard^  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  we  have  already  shown  by  some  characteristic 
examples. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  view  the  whole  transaction  with 
the  eye  of  faith — when  we  consider  all  that  has  since  grown  up 
in  the  worid  out  of  beginnings  apparently  so  small — the  case 
changes  its  aspect  in  our  regard ;  and  we  are  then  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  mysteries  and  miracles  of  our  Saviour's  life  and 
death — nay,  the  whole  system  of  his  doctrine,  which  is  intimately 
connected  with  those  mysteries  and  miracles,  and  is  itself  the 
greatest  mystery  and  muacle,  should  be  abandoned  exclusively 
to  religion,  and,  as  they  transcend  the  ordinary  sphere  of  history 
would  be  misplaced  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  I  will,  therefore, 
pre-suppose  a  knowledge  of  these  sacred  mysteries,  and,  without 
entering  into  any  examination  of  them,  wiU  endeavour  to  de- 
scribe the  state  of  the  world,  and  the  aspect  of  society,  when 
the  Christian  religion  first  made  its  appearance.  A  notice  of 
some  particular  points  of  doctrine,  connected  with  politics  and 
history,'  either  in  respect  to  the  past  or  to  the  future,  is  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  my  idan;  but  a  complete  examination 
of  the  whole  system  of  Cnnstian  doctrines,  as  of  any  other 
^reat  system  of  doctrine  or  philosophy,  would,  for  the  reason  I 
have  iJleged,  be  quite  misplaced  in  a  work  of  this  description. 
I  will,  in  the  next  place,  endeavour  to  show  the  historical 
infiuence  which  this  divine  power  has  exerted,  and  point  out 
how,  from  its  very  origin,  and  still  more  in  its  progress,  it 
entirely  renovated  the  hce  of  the  world. 

Doubtless,  the  philosophy  of  history  forms  an  essential  part 
of  the  science  of  divine  and  human  things — things  which  in  the 
mode  of  conceiving  or  treating  them,  should  be  rarely  and  even 
never  entirely  separated.  For  how  is  it  possible  to  attain  to  a 
just  and  correct  knowledge  of  human  things,  in  any  department 
of  life  and  science,  unless  they  be  viewed  in  relation  to,  and  con- 
nexion withf  the  divine  principle  which  animates  or  directs  them? 
A  certain  medium,  however,  is  to  be  observed,  and  the  limits 
t2 
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must  be  clearly  and  accurately  traced  between  divine  and  homan 
things,  lest  the  one  department  should  be  confounded  with  the 
other.  For  as  it  is  very  prejudicial  to  religion  to  make  it  merely 
a  matter  of  learned  historical  research ;  so  it  is  incousistent  with 
the  object  of  historical  philosophy  to  transform  it  into  a  mere 
^ries  of  religious  meditations.  Undoubtedly,  historical  philo- 
sophy can,  and  ought,  to  assume  the  divine  principle  in  man — the 
divine  image  planted  in  the  human  breast — as  the  great  pivot 
of  hvman  destmy,  the  main  and  essential  point  in  universal  his- 
tory, and  the  restoration  of  that  image  as  the  proper  purpose  of 
mankind. 

Thus  the  philosophic  historian  may  endeavour,  as  I  have 
attempted,  to  point  out  the  divine  truth  contained  in  the  primi- 
tive revelation,  the  original  word  which  was  current  among  the 
nations  of  the  primitive  age,  in  the  second  period  of  the  world — 
the  decisive  crisis,  between  ancient  and  modem  times —  he  will  dis- 
cover in  the  Christian  religion,  the  sole  principle  of  the  subsequent 
progress  of  mankind :  and  the  distinctive  character  and  intel- 
lectual importance  of  the  third  or  last  epoch  of  the  world,  he  will 
find  only  in  that  light,  which,  emerg^n^  from  the  primitive  revela- 
tion, and  the  religion  of  love  established  by  the  Redeemer,  has 
shone  ever  clearer  and  brighter  with  the  progress  of  ages,  and  has 
changed  and  regenerated  not  only  government  and  science,  but 
the  whole  system  of  human  life.  Here  is  the  principle  which 
furnishes  the  plan  of  classification  for  all  the  great  epochs  of 
history.  From  this  plulosophic  survey  of  history,  the  historian, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  task,  may,  with  g^reat  propriety,  point 
out  and  illustrate  the  ways  and  views  of  Divine  I^ovidence  in 
the  conduct  of  particular  nations  and  ages,  and  in  the  destiny 
of  remarkable  personages,  or  historical  characters,  when  those 
views  and  ways  are  strikingly  perceptible  to  our  feelings.  Yet 
it  is  better  that  this  train  of  observations  should  not  be  too  sys- 
tematically prosecuted,  but  should  be  introduced  occasionaJly 
only,  and  as  it  were  episodically,  in  those  passages  of  history, 
where  such  reflections  naturally  present  themselves :  and  they 
should  ever  be  confined  within  me  limits  of  a  modest  suggestion; 
for  all  these  reflections  are  only  the  esoteric  spirit — the  internal 
religious  idea  of  history.  Otherwise,  the  historian  will  be  ex* 
poseid  to  the  danger  of  introducing  a  system  of  providential 
designs  prematurely  foimed  according  to  human  insight  and 
human  sagacity,  into  the  yet  unfinished  drama  of  the  world's 
histoiy,  ^ose  comprehensive  vastness  and  hidden  mysteries^ 
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besides,  far  exceed  the  narrow  limits  of  all  that  man  can  con- 
oeive,  judge,  and  know,  with  certainty.  And  this  is  a  defect 
which  many  writers  have  not  entirely  avoided  in  their  otherwise 
very  religious  meditations  on  miiversal  history.  So  far,  however, 
as  the  historian  confines  his  train  of  reflections  within  tlie  modest 
limits  of  a  mere  partial  explanation,  and  does  not  prematurely 
anticipate  the  general  scheme  of  divine  poUty,  or  plunge  too 
deeply,  and  with  presumptuous  confidence,  into  its  details ;  he 
will  find  much  and  obvious  matter  for  such  considerations,  in 
the  visible  selection  of  particular  individuals,  and  particular 
nations,  and  even  ages,  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  ends, 
for  the  attainment  on  their  part  of  prosperity,  glory,  or  some 
high  object  in  some  particular  sphere.  But  this  power  thus 
allotted  to  particular  individuals  or  to  particular  nations,  exerts 
even  at  the  time  a  general  influence  on  the  fate  of  mankind,  and 
evidently  accomplishes  the  designs  of  Providence  with  regard  to 
the  world  at  large,  forms  a  point  of  transition  from  past  ages, 
or  opens  a  passage  to  some  manifestation  of  Divine  Power,  with 
respect  to  the  future.  In  the  progress  of  human  civilisation, 
such  designs  are  frequently  manifest.  Nay,  on  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  permission  of  evil,  when  it  exerts  a  widely  destructive 
influence  in  the  moral  and  physical  world,  and  on  the  views  of 
God  in  that  permission,  the  enlightened  historian  may  some- 
times succeed,  if  not  in  penetrating  into  the  hidden  decrees  of 
divine  wisdom,  yet  at  least  in  upUfting  a  comer  of  the  mysterious 
v^  which  covers  them.  In  particular  phenomena  of  mstory — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  destruction  of  a  whole  nation,  the  Jews 
for  instance;  or  in  the  overwhelming  calamities,  the  general 
miseries  inflicted  on  a  corrupt  age,  manifesting,  clearly  as  they 
do,  the  retributive  justice  of  God — calamities  which,  when  re- 
garded from  this  point  of  view  (and  it  is  only  from  this  point  of 
view  they  can  be  rightly  judged),  appear  like  a  partial  judgment 
of  the  world— in  aS  such  historical  phenomena,  a  modest  refer- 
ence to  the  final  causes  of  such  events  may  be  exceedingly  ap- 
propriate. This  idea  of  divine  justice,  and  of  God's  judgments 
on  the  world  exemplified  in  history,  belongs  undoubtedly  to  the 
province  of  historical  philosophy ;  and,  as  man's  resemblance  to 
his  Maker  constitutes  the  first  loundation-stone  of  history,  this 
more  practical  principle,  relating  as  it  does  to  real  life  and  all 
its  mighty  phenomena,  forms  the  second. 

But  the  mystery  of  grace  in  the  divine  redemption  of  mankind, 
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transcends  the  sphere  of  pro&ne  history.  The  Christian  phiio* 
sophy  of  history  must  indeed  tacitly  pre-suppose  the  truth  of 
that  mystery,  and  assume  it  as  known,  and  indeed  as  self  evident 
to  all  well-thinking  persons — it  must  even,  under  the  inspira* 
tion  of  this  faith,  refer  it  to  very  many,  the  greater  part,  indeed 
almost  all,  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  history — hut  it  should 
forhear  to  introduce  it  into  its  own  province,  and  should  leave  it 
to  the  sanctuary  of  religion.  In  the  same  way,  whenever  philo- 
sophy attempts  to  incorporate  and  rank  this  mystery  with  her 
own  speculative  conceptions,  the  consequence  must  ever  he  hurt- 
ful to  religion ;  for,  as  philosophy  thus  attempts  to  explain  and, 
as  it  were,  deduce  this  mystery  from  her  own  speculations,  the 
mystery  of  redemption  ceases  to  he  a  divine  fact,  and  it  is  only 
as  such  that  it  is,  and  can  be,  the  true  and  eternal  foundation  of 
religion.  I  wish  here  expressly  to  do  away  with  an  opinion 
which  is  completely  unhistorical,  and  even  subversive  of  all  his- 
tory. I  cannot  mcnre  truly  and  succinctly  designate  this  opinion, 
thau  by  stating  it  as  follows: — Christ,  to  say  it  in  one  word  was  a 
Jewish  Socrates,  and  this  purest,  noblest,  and  sublimest  of  all 
ethical  teachers  (according  to  the  rationalists'  interpretation  of 
his  history)  met  with  a  fate  no  less  deplorable  for  mankind  than 
that  which  befel  the  Athenian  philosopher,  and  the  wisest  of  aQ 
the  Grecian  sages.  In  reply  to  this,  one  observation  only  need 
be  made — If  Christ  were  not  more  than  a  Socratesy  then  a 
Socrates  he  was  not*  But  this  opinion  is  not  only  unhistorical^ 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  anti'historical^  because  it  is  in  utter 
opposition  to  all  covenants,  testimonies,  authentic  records,  and 
even  Christ's  express  declarations ;  but  fully  as  much,  and  even 
still  more  on  this  account,  that  if  we  once  remove  this  divine 
key- stone  in  the  arch  of  universal  history,  the  whole  feibric  of 

*  In  confirmation  of  this  pithy  sentence  of  SchlegeFs,  I  may  cite  a 
remarkable  passage  from  the  celebrated  Lessing,  which,  as  commg  from 
an  infidel,  may  perhaps  have  more  weight  with  the  Unitarian.  ^  li 
Christ,"  he  says,  *4s  not  truly  God,  then  Mohammedanism  was  an  un* 
doubted  improvement  on  the  Christian  religion:  Mahomet,  on  such  a 
supposition,  would  indisputably  have  been  a  greater  man  than  Christ, 
as  be  would  have  been  far  more  veracious,  more  circumspect,  and  more 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  God,  since  Christ,  by  his  expressions,  would 
have  c^ven  dangerous  occasion  for  idolatry;  while,  on.  the  other  hand» 
not  a  single  e^qpression  of  the  kind  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Maho- 
metJ'^Leseing^s  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  vnd  Zitteratur,  Vol  IL  p.  4ia 
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the  world's  history  falls  to  ruin — for  its  only  foundation  is  this 
new  manifestation  of  God's  power  in  the  crisis  of  time — this 
hope  in  God  abiding  unto  the  end.  For,  although  I  do  not 
consider  a  formal  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion  as  falling  within  the  province  of  pro&ne  history  ;  yet 
the  belief  of  its  truth,  a  £edth  in  its  dogmas,  is  the  only  clue  in 
such  investigations.  Without  this  fidth,  the  whole  mstor}'  of 
the  world  would  be  nought  else  than  an  insoluble  enigma — an 
inextricable  labyrinth — a  huge  pile  of  the  blocks  and  fragments 
of  an  unfinished  edifice — and  uie  g^at  tragedy  of  humanity 
would  remain  devoid  of  all  proper  result. 

Confining  myself  within  those  limits  which  the  very  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  the  force  of  circumstances  prescribe,  and  which 
I  have  nere  thought  it  necessary  to  mark  out  with  exactness,  I 
shall  now,  in  order  to  see  under^hat  circumstances  Christianity 
first  arose  in  the  world,  and  i^peared  on  the  domain  of  history, 
direct  your  attenti<m  more  immediately  to  the  Jewish  state. 

Dependent  at  first  on  the  Grecian  dynasty  of  Egypt,  and  at 
a  subsequent  period  subdued  by  the  sovereigns  of  ibe  new 
Syrian  mooarchy,  which  sprang  out  of  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Macedonian  empire,  the  more  virtuous  portion  of  the  Hebrew 
people  evinced,  under  ihe  religious  persecution  they  had  to  sus- 
tain firom  the  latter  monarchs,  mam  constancy  in  the  old  faith 
of  their  fjatthers ;  for  which,  indeed,  several  of  the  heroic  fiimily 
of  the  Maccabees  had  the  courage  to  lay  down  their  lives. 
From  these  rulers  they  were  rescued  by  the  Romans,  who  took 
them  under  their  powerful  protection,  which,  with  the  Jews,  as 
with  all  other  nations,  was  soon  transformed  into  a  systematic 
and  very  oppressive  domination.  The  Jewish  people  were  so 
&r  involved  in  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  that 
each  party  favoured  that  aspirant  to  the  throne  of  Judea,  most 
favourable  to  its  own  designs.  Under  the  monarchy  of  Augustus, 
Herod,  who  was  created  tributary  sovereign  of  Palestine  about 
forty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  was  uie  last  who  had  been 
promoted  to  sovereignty  amid  this  conflict  of  parties.  The 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  that  had  been  rebuilt  with  the  permission 
of  Cyrus,  still  remained  in  all  its  pomp  and  grandeur.  If  a 
profane  curiosity  had  tempted  Crassus  and  Pompey  to  intrude 
within  its  sanctuary,  on  the  other  hand,  the  munificence  of 
Herod  had  added  to  its  size  and  increased  its  decorations.  Al- 
though Herod  ever  retained  a  partiality  for  Roman  customs,  and 
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still  more  for  Grecian  opinions,  yetthe  temple  of  Jeni8alem—-CQn- 
sidered,  not  as  the  august  sanctuary  of  Heaven's  revelations  to 
the  chosen  people,  but  as  the  centre  of  attraction  for  the  Jewish 
nation,  situated  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  great  commercial 
city  (one  of  the  largest  in  ail  Western  Asia),  and  forming  at 
once  the  treasury,  and  by  its  dose  proximity  to  the  citadel,  the 
rampart  of  the  city  and  of  the  state— must  have  been  regarded 
by  Herod  as  the  seat  of  his  power,  and  the  nearest  object  of  his 
ambition.  There  were  at  that  period  among  the  Jews  two  par- 
ties, which,  Hke  those  of  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Rome,  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  parties  that  at 
present  divide  the  world:  although  in  their  relative  position 
towards  each  other,  as  well  as  in  their  internal  character  and 
tendency,  there  ieure  many  important  points  which  distinguish 
them  ftrom  the  parties  at  present  existing.  Though  from  the 
predominant  spirit  and  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Jewish 
people,  the  subjects  of  contention  between  the  two  parties 
related  chiefly  or  more  immediately  to  matters  of  religion  ;  yet 
politics  were  not  entirely  excluded  from  their  disputes,  which 
embraced  in  general  the  whole  of  human  life  and  its  various 
relations.  The  Pharisees  were  the  chief  scribes  and  doctors  of 
the  law,  and  in  the  state,  the  honoured  patricians  of  the  Hebrews, 
who  sought  to  maintain  the  ancient  faith  and  ancient  constitution 
of  their  country  with  its  rights  and  jurisprudence  adhering  in- 
deed with  a  rigid  scrupulosity,  and  a  contentious  subtlety  to  the 
letter  of  the  old  law,  while  they  had  long  forgotten  its  divine 
spirit,  and  were  notorious  for  their  attachment  to  their  own  in- 
terests, their  selfish  feelings,  and  Mse  and  contracted  views.  As 
they  acknowledged,  and  respected  with  the  most  scrupulous 
fidelity  all  existing  laws,  they  sided,  apparently  at  least,  with 
the  Romans,  though  they  never  entertained  a  cordial  attach- 
ment for  those  conquerors,  and  indeed  they  ever  cherished  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  ensnare  the  great  teacher,  so  beloved  by 
the  Jewish  people,  into  a  declaration  against  the  Roman  rule, 
as  in  their  limited  views  they  conceived  he  must,  sooner  or 
later,  be  necessarily  driven  to  that  expedient,  in  order  to  sustain 
his  popularity.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  cause  which 
the  Pharisees  defended  was,  on  the  whole,  the  legitimate  cause  of 
the  Hebrews  of  that  period,  since  our  Saviour  himself  expressly 
acknowledged  this,  when  he  said  of  the  Pharisees, — ^'They  sit 
in  the  chair  of  Moses,  and  whatsoever  they  command  yon,  that 
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do  ye."  It  was  precisely  because  they  had  made  the  old  law, 
and  the  cause  of  God,  their  own  cause,  that  so  much  was  ex- 
acted of  them ;  and  that  they  were  judged  with  so  much  seve- 
rity by  our  Saviour ;  apparently  with  greater  severity  than  were 
the  Sadducees  themselves,  who  by  an  Epicurean  philosophy,  and 
a  latitudinarian  system  of  morals,  had  fallen  almost  entirely 
from  the  faith,  had  afi&xed  a  mere  human  interpretation  to 
Scripture,  and  had  even  called  in  question  the  doctrine  of  the 
inmiortality  of  the  souL  If  in  this  sect  there  were  individuals 
entertaining  purer  and  more  exalted  notions  of  the  truth,  we 
must  regard  them  rather  as  happy  and  honourable  exceptions. 
We  must  not,  besides,  forget,  that  the  severe  judgments  on  the 
Pharisees,  which  occur  in  Scripture,  refer  only  to  the  more 
degenerate  among  them — a  great  portion,  doubtless,  perhaps 
the  greater  part ;  but  by  no  means  include  the  whole  sect  or 
body,  among  whom  were  many  worthy  individuals. 

We  ought  also  to  recoUect  that  the  Apostle  Paul  was  a 
Pharisee,  and  though  a  well-intentioned,  yet  a  very  zealous  one, 
for  all  his  writings  show  the  man  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel :  the  latter  again  was  the  grandson  of  the  illustrious 
Hellel,  who  is  named  as  one  of  the  last  great  doctors  of  the 
Hebrews,  who  was  profoundly  versed  in  their  sacred  traditions, 
and  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  last  pillars  of  the  synagogpie.  The 
Jewish  history  or  tradition  mentions  seven  species  of  false 
Pharisees,  to  whom  all  the  reproaches  of  our  Saviour  are  per- 
fectly applicable.  Many  other  Pharisees,  besides  the  Apostle 
Paul,  are  mentioned  with  honour  in  holy  writ,  as  friends  and 
disciples  of  our  Redeemer,  though  they  had  not  the  courage 
openly  to  declare  themselves  his  followers. 

Wnenever,  in  the  history  of  mankind^  we  arrive  at  some 
epoch  of  great  crisis,  or  momentous  collision,  we  find  invariably, 
and  in  all  countries,  two  contending  parties  like  these  appear- 
ing at  once  on  the  historical  arena,  wough  in  forms  or  positions 
variously  modified.  The  party  defending  antiquity,  often  adheres 
only  to  the  dead  letter  of  rig^d  law,  forgetting  its  inward  sense  and 
living  spirit ;  while  the  opposite  party,  which  has  a  strong  con- 
viction that  the  world  stands  in  need  of  a  new  legislation,  and 
that  the  epoch  of  a  new  legislation  approaches,  is  not  entirely 
in  the  wrong.  But  when  £he  members  of  the  latter  party  have 
lost  all  faith  in  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  past,  and  have  con- 
sequently forgotten  that  the  great  work  of  regeneration  can 
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emanate  from  God  only ;  they  conceive  that  it  is  in  their  power 
to  accomplish  this  work — ^nay,  they  fan<^  they  have  ah^ady  suc- 
ceeded in  their  enterprise,  while  all  their  futile  attempts  can 
accomplish  nought  hut  a  total  revolution  in  the  past— a  revolu- 
tion brought  about  either  by  external  violence,  or,  in  its  best 
and  mildest  form,  by  the  internal  ruin  of  moral  principle  and 
feeling.  Between  tnese  extreme  and  conflicting  parties,  indivi- 
duals are  often  found  who  fly  from  the  field  of  contention,  and 
seek  out  a  higher  asylum,  at  least  for  themselves.  Such  were 
those  small  communities  of  holy  contemplatives  that  then  ex- 
isted among  the  Jews,  the  Essenians  in  Palestine,  and  the  The- 
rapuntffi  in  Egypt ;  but  these  ascetics,  limited  in  number,  formed 
a  trifling  exception  by  the  side  of  the  two  great  predominant 
sects.  It  was  between  these  two  leading  parties-— on  the  one 
hand,  the  narrow-minded  and  selfish  Jewisn  leg^timatists — stiff 
adherents  to  the  letter  of  the  law;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
liberal  illuming ;— between  the  old  promises  and  expectations 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Roman  dominion,  now  become  and 
acknowledged  to  be  legitimate, — that  our  Saviour  had  to  steer  ; 
and  it  required  a  more  than  human  prudence  to  traverse  this 
critical  period,  unaffected  by  the  spirit  of  contendinflc  factions. 
'<  Give  unto  Caesar  what  belongs  to  Caesar,"  was  his  simple 
declaration,  when  men  sought  to  entrap  him  by  their  worldly 
cunning :  and  this  declaration  has  remained  a  fimdamental  pre- 
cept of  Christianity,  and  will  continue  unchanged  to  the  end  of 
time.  And  so  will  that  other  oracle,  ^'  Thou  art  a  rock,  and 
upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church ;"  in  this  there  is  a  dear 
and  distinct  precept  how  Christians  were  to  treat  those  paffan 
pretensions  of  the  Romans  which  regarded  acts  of  political  idol- 
atry, such  as  the  sacrifice  before  the  image  of  the  emperor,  and 
acts  of  a  similar  kind ;  and  how,  as  witnesses  of  the  truth  against 
ail  the  powers  of  earth,  they  were  to  seal  their  testimony  with 
their  blood.  The  capital  error  of  the  Jews  lay  in  this,  that  in 
the  Deliverer,  promised  to  them  of  old,  they  now  generally  ex- 
pected an  earthly  liberator  destined  to  emancipate  them  from 
the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Romans,  and  to  restore  their  national 
empire  to  its  nighest  glory  and  splendour.  And,  indeed,  had 
th^  not  carried  their  notions  on  this  point  to  sudi  extreme 
lengths,  and  with  such  unyielding  obstinacy,  much  might  have 
been  alleged  in  their  excuse.  According  to  the  usual  dbaracter 
of  prophetic  speech,  the  portrait  of  a  spiritual  Deliverer,  invested 
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with  real  glory  and  pomp,  had  been  drawn  in  such  vivid  colours 
in  those  ancient  prophecies,  that  the  description  might,  in  many 
passages  at  least,  be  easily  mistaken  for  one  of  an  earthly 
monarch.  Or,  to  express  my  meianing  with  greater  accuracy 
and  precision,  as  it  is  the  peculiar  character  of  sacred  prophecy 
to  represent  events  about  to  follow,  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  ultimate  objects  to  which  they  tend,  there  are  often  in  those 
prophetic  descriptions  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  chosen 
people,  many  passages  on  the  remote  period  of  the  last  ages  of 
the  world,  and  on  the  imiversal  triumph  of  Christianity  through- 
out the  earth  at  the  end  of  time ;  there  are  often,  we  say,  many 
of  those  passafi^s  which  also  refer  and  indeed  contain  the  closest 
allusions  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  redemption. 
In  the  same  way,  although  in  a  different  sort  of  subject,  we  see 
our  Saviour  himself  foretell  the  impending  ruin  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  the  Jewish  nation,  while  his  lamentations  are  closely 
linked,  and  almost  confounded  with,  prophetic  warnings  respect^ 
ing  the  awful  and  terrific  scenes  of  latter  times,  and  the  ap- 
proaching day  of  general  account ;  although  both  these  events, 
the  ruin  of  the  temporal  Jerusalem,  and  the  last  glorious  trans- 
formation of  nature,  when  creation  shall  be  consummated,  and  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  shall  spring  into  existence,  are  to  be 
strictly  regarded  as  real  and  historical.  So  close  an  attention,  and 
so  great  a  power  of  discrimination  are'  requisite  to  distinguish 
between  parts,  to  combine  the  whole,  and  place  each  particular 
fact  in  its  proper  point  of  view.  But  the  best  excuse  that  can 
be  offered  for  the  Jews,  in  this  respect,  is  the  fact,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture clearly  -showeth,  that  all  the  followers  of  our  Saviour,  and 
his  most  trusty  disciples,  were  at  first  under  the  same  delusion, 
and  for  a  long  time  believed  that,  though  the  right  moment  had 
not  vet  arrived,  still  their  master  would  certainly  appear  as  the 
earthly  Deliverer  and  Monarch  of  his  nation  ;  and  mdeed  the 
idea  of  his  sufferings  and  death  was  so  abhorrent  to  their  feel- 
ings that  they  even  dared  to  en>ress  their  disapprobation,  and 
u^raid  their  Saviour  for  entertaining  such  thoughts ;  for  it  was 
only  at  a  much  later  period  the  bandage  fell  from  their  eyes. 
And  the  great  reproadi  which  we  are  to  make  the  Jews  is  that 
they  should  have  adhered  with  such  obstinacy  to  an  error,  very 
excusable  under  certain  circumstances,  and  that  after  all  they 
had  heard,  seen,  and  experienced,  they  should  have  still  closed 
their  eyes  against  the  hght.     The  conduct  of  our  Saviour  to- 
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wards  the  Jews  is  often  represented  in  a  manner  little  conform- 
able to  historic  truth,  and  to  the  spirit  and  character  of  this 
mighty  revolution,  when  it  is  said  that  he  entirely  abrogated  the 
whole  system  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  outward  scaffolding  was 
indeed  removed,  when  it  had  ceased  to  be  necessary ;  such  were 
all  those  laws  which  applied  only  to  that  sta.te  of  strict  separation 
from  heathen  nations,  which  at  an  earlier  period  had  been  of 
such  absolute  importance.  Very  many  things  were  still  retained ; 
and  all  now  received  in  the  fulfilment  a  higher  spiritual  signifi- 
cation; and  this  was  natural,  when  we  consider  that  in  Judaism 
itself  every  thing  which  had  not  been  designed  merely  for  local 
and  temporary  wants,  firom  the  very  commencement  of  that  dis- 
pensation, was  typical  of  Christianty.  The  twelve  apostles,  as 
well  as  the  first  seventy-two  disciples  were  taken  exclusively 
from  the  chosen  people,  and  even,  in  this  respect,  the  divine 
promises  were  completely  fulfilled,  and  literally  observed.  The 
constitution  of  the  ancient  hierarchy  has  very  evidently  fiimished 
the  pattern  for  that  of  the  Christian  priesthood ;  though  this  of 
course  has  been  adapted  to  the  wider  circle  of  a  higher  and 
more  spiritual  system.  The  expression,  "My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world,"  does  not  imply  that  it  was  not  to  be  in  this 
world  a  real  and  effective  power,  with  a  form  and  organisation 
clearly  defined.  Many  have  read  so  much,  or  inferred  so  much, 
from  this  declaration,  that  they  could  not  adopt  an  easier  or 
more  polite  method  of  shutting  out  this  divine  empire  of  truth 
from  the  world.  In  the  hours  of  the  greatest  solemnity,  the 
divine  Master  revealed  to  his  disciples  the  hidden  sense  of  the 
ancient  revelation  in  all  the  plentitude  of  its  mysteries.  As  the 
Saviour  himself  said  that  every  word  and  syllable  of  the  old 
law  must  be  literaUy  fulfilled ;  as  in  general  the  spiritual  inter- 
pretation of  the  divine  oracles  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
their  literal  truth  and  inviolable  sanctity;  so  the  same  remalrk 
will  apply  to  the  new  revelation,  in  which  every  word  and  every 
syllable  of  prophecy  will  receive  a  full  and  practical  accomplish- 
ment before  'the  consummation  of  time.  Even  in  another  point 
of  view  particularly  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  historian, 
Christianity  must  be  regarded  only  as  a  divine  continuation,  a 
higher  and  more  expansive  form,  or  spititual  renovation,  of  the 
Mosuc  institution;  and  was  so  intended  by  its  divine  Founder; 
namely,  in  those  aspirations  after  futurity,  which  now  so  exdu- 
nvely  directed  the  whole  of  human  life,  and  its  various  views. 
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The  law  of  divine  wisdom,  by  which  earthly  existence  is  to 
be  looked  upon  only  as  a  state  of  expectation,  of  preparatioti» 
and  of  straggle — a  view  of  life  alone  accordant  with  human 
nature — that  law  has  retained  its  full  force  in  the  new  covenant. 
For  the  primitive  Christians,  death  was  what  the' Saviour  said 
of  himsen,  a  return,  a  passing  unto  the  Father,  but  life  was  one 
ceaseless  struggle.  For  him  who  unto  the  end  fought  steadfast 
in  this  struggle,  the  angel  of  death  was  divested  of  his  terrors ; 
he  was  a  celestial  messenger  of  peace,  that  brought  to  the 
Christian  the  bright  garland  of  victory,  and  the  crown  of 
eternal  life  ;  in  this  faith  and  in  these  sentiments,  did  the  saints 
live  and  the  martyrs  die.  And  as  every  human  soul  is  con- 
ducted to  the  realms  above  by  the  gentle  hand  of  its  divine 
fi;uardian  ;  so  the  Saviour  himself  has  announced  to  all  mankind, 
m  many  prophetic  passages,  that  when  the  period  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  world  shall  approach,  he  himsefr  will  return  to  the 
earth,  will  renovate  the  face  of  all  things,  and  bring  them  to  a 
dose.  So  lively  an  assurance  had  the  first  Christians  of  the 
immediate  presence  of  tiieir  invisible  lord  and  guide,  so  vivid  a 
hope  did  tiiey  entertain  of  his  speedy  return  to  the  earth ;  tiiat, 
in  order  to  cneck  the  aspirations  of  a  zeal  that  would  accelerate 
the  period  of  consummation  so  ardentiy  desired,  Divine  Provi- 
dence judged  it  necessary  that  the  Prophet  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment should  close  the  volume  of  eternal  revelation  with  that 
long  succession  of  ages  that  were  to  witness  the  progressive 
struggle  of  humanity — all  those  centuries  of  Christianity  that 
mankind  was  yet  to  traverse,  before  the  promise  should  be  ful- 
filled, and  in  me  fulness  of  time  tiie  final  and  universal  triumph 
of  Christianity  throughout  the  earth  should  be  accomplished, 
for  all  mankind  must  be  gathered  into  one  fold,  and  under  one 
Shepherd.  According  to  the  spirit  and  precept  of  the  Christian 
religion,  man  must  at  eveiy  moment  be  prepared  ;  but  he  must 
not,  in  a  presumptuous  ardour,  accelerate  the  term  of  existence 
fixed  by  tne  wisaom  of  Almighty  God.  Thus,  all  those  Chris- 
tians who,  during  the  times  of  the  most  violent  persecution  of 
the  church  under  the  Romans,  courted  the  danger,  and  would 
not  await  the  honour  of  martyrdom,  were  warned  that  such 
conduct  was  by  no  means  conformable  to  the  will  of  God  ;  as  it 
often  happenea  that  tiiose  who,  by  such  an  overweening  confi- 
dence in  their  own  strength,  iiad  wantonly  rushed  to  the  field 
of  danger,  succumbed  under  their  torments,  and  fell  from  the 
faith. 
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Had  the  Jews  but  opened  their  eyes  in  the  right  time  ;  had 
they  acknowledged  the  divine  fulfihnent  of  ancient  promises  in 
the  mission  of  Christ,  which  was  in  &ucit  far  more  exalted  and 
more  splendid  than  any  thing  they  had  expected ;  and  had  all, 
or  even  the  greater  part»  of  the  nation  embraced  Christianity  ; 
they  would  mive  become  the  mighty  stem — ^the  great  founda- 
tion— the  central  point  of  all  modem  history,  and  all  modem 
life.  But  as  they  did  not  correspond  to  this  call  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, a  call  fiuly  justified  By  their  circumstances,  their  early 
history,  and  the  prerogatives  which  the  Almiriity  had  once  ac- 
corded to  them  wove  all  other  nations  :  the  justice  of  €rod  re- 
Suired  that  they  should  now  receive  a  signal  diastisement,  that 
ley  should  be  deprived  of  their  national  existence,  dispersed 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  that,  in  diis  state  of 
ruin  and  dispersion,  they  should  serve  as  a  memorable  example 
to  the  world.  But  this  humiliation  of  the  Jews,  which  was  cal- 
culated to  draw  down  the  contempt  of  the  heathen,  who  looked 
only  to  outward  things,  should  have  never  given  rise  to  oppres- 
sion or  ill-treatment  among  Christian  nations  ;  and  the  more  so, 
as  it  is  still  a  problem  whether  any  other  people  placed  in  a 
similar  situation,  and  warped  by  selnsh  prejudices,  and  old  and 
deep-rooted  errors,  would  have  done  better  ;  or  whether  man- 
kind in  general,  subjected  to  a  similar  trial,  would  have  come 
off  more  successfully. 

The  old  temple  of  the  holy  city  was  not,  like  the  idolatrous 
temples  of  the  heathens,  a  mere  magnificent  monument  of 
national  glory,  adorned  with  all  the  splendour  of  art;  but  the 
idea  and  plan  of  the  whole  structure,  its  minutest  parts,  eveiy 
stone,  and  every  cipher,  were  clearly  indicatiye  and  profoundly 
symbolical  of  that  invisible  temple,  that  mighty  city,  that  divine 
kingdom  of  peace,  which  Christ  was  to  establish  on  earth,  and 
which  he  had  now  at  length  come  to  establish.  Even  the  name 
of  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  Hebrew  signification  of  the  word, 
has  the  emblematic  sense  of  revelation  and  foundation,  or  city 
of  peace,  by  which  is  understood  not  a  mere  earthly  and  tran- 
sitory peace,  but  that  higher  and  divine  peace  which  forms  the 
subject  of  all  the  promises  made  unto  the  chosen  people.  This 
prophetic  sense  and  typical  design  of  the  holy  city  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  ori^n  and  whole  idea  of  the  city,  that  in 
some  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  such  figurative  expressions 
are  used,  as  if  the  whole  business,  nay  the  whole  life,  of  man  had 
no  other  object  "  than  to  Wld  up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem ;"  m 
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the  same  way  as  if  a  Christian  moralist  were  to  say,  the  proper 
end  and  tdtimate  object  of  mankind,  and  of  the  history  of  all 
nations  and  ages,  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  is  to  say,  the 
ever  wider  diffusion  and  firmer  consolidation  of  Christian  truth 
and  Christian  perfection  throughout  the  world.  When  the  spiritual 
and  internal  sense  of  this  mighty  and  historical  hieroglyph  of 
the  Jewish  people  was  no  longer  understood ;  when  the  mighty 
truths  whicn  it  embodied,  at  the  yery  moment  they  were  about 
to  receive  their  full  expla^tion  and  perfect  development,  were 
misimderstood  and  rejected ;  what  was  more  natural  thaji  that 
the  emblem,  which  had  lost  its  meaning,  should  be  effaced,  the 
temple  destroyed,  and  the  city  itself  levelled  and  razed  by  the 
arm  of  divine  justice  ?  This  is  the  view  which  the  Christian  his- 
torian must  take  of  that  mighty  and  fearful  catastrophe  which 
now  befell  Jerusalem,  and  the  whole  Jewish  people,  under  Ves- 
pasian ;  and  indeed  the  impression  which  this  event  made  on  the 
Jews,  though  somewhat  diversified  by  national  sentiments,  is,  in 
all  essential  points,  conformable  to  our  own  feelings.  That  in 
every  such  widely  destructive  disaster,  which  by  divine  permission 
may  afilict  any  portion  of  the  human  race,  the  loving  wisdom  of 
Grod  will  know  how  to  take  each  individusJ  soul  under  its  special 
protection,  and  will  guard  and  spare  it,  at  least,  in  its  immortal 
part,  is  a  truth  so  evident  to  every  religious  mind,  that  it  is  unne- 
nessary  to  enforce  it  at  any  length.  If,  as  the  Scripture  saith, 
'*  the  hairs  on  a  man's  head  are  numbered,''  so  will  ea!ch  day,  nay 
each  hour,  each  pulsation  of  human  existence,  be  counted ;  yea, 
every  heartfelt  tear  the  eye  of  sorrow  shall  shed,  will  be  reckoned 
by  tne  guardian  spirit  of  eternal  love.  But  this  religious  regard 
for  the  fate  of  individuals,  and  this  humane  sympathy  with  tneir 
misfortimes,  must  be  kept  within  its  proper  sphere  in  historical 
disquisitions,  where  the  principal  design  is  to  stud^  and  observe, 
as  far  as  the  limited  perception  of  man  will  permit,  the  mighty 
course  of  divine  justice,  through  all  ages  of  the  world. 

When  the  Jews  were  disappointed  in  the  hope  they  had  en- 
tertained of  a  liberator,  who  was  to  be  sent  from  above  armed 
with  divine  power  to  deliver  them  firom  the  stem  yoke  of  Roman 
domination ;  exasperated  by  the  ever-increasing  tyranny  of  their 
masters,  after  several  partial  insurrections,  the  whole  nation, 
three-and- thirty  years  after  the  death  of  our  Lord,  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion ;  and  the  whole  country,  torn  by  infuriated 
factions,  which  fanatic  hate  inspired  with  the  courage  of  despair, 
exhibited  all  the  horrors  of  the  most  terrific  revolution.     The 
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savage  warfare  of  the  Romans  in  such  a  deadly  struggle,  we 
have  already  learned  from  the  example  of  Carthage ;  for  how- 
ever mild  and  henevolent  might  he  the  personal  character  of 
Titus,  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  introduce  any  change  in  the 
system  of  war;  and  the  number  of  men  that  perished  in  the 
siege  and  ravages  of  the  holy  city  is  estimated  at  1,300,000 ; 
induding  the  small  number  that  were  led  away  captives,  or  re- 
served to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror.  The  Emperor 
Hadrian  rebuilt  the  city,  which  had  been  totally  destroyed, 
under  the  new  and  pagan  name  of  iElia  Capitolina,  and  even 
erected  within  it  a  temple  to  Jupiter :  but  no  Jew  was  permitted 
to  enter  within  its  walls.  At  a  later  period  the  Emperor  Julian 
had  intended  to  re-establish  the  Jews  in  their  ancient  city,  and 
in  all  probability  it  was  his  hostility  to  Christianity  which  had 
inspired  him  with  the  design ;  but  unexpected  events  and  phy- 
sical obstacles*  opposed  the  execution  of  this  plan. 

The  Jewish  covenant  and  the  old  revelation  of  the  Hebrews 
formed  the  chief  comer-stone  on  which  Christianity  was  founded; 
and  the  first  apostles  of  the  new  religion  were  all  chosen 
from  among  that  people.  The  Scriptures  of  the  new  covenant 
were  composed  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and  the  first  apologies, 
and  other  expositions  of  faith,  or  books  of  instruction  by  the 
primitive  fathers,  were  mostly  written  in  the  same  language. 
We  may  therefore  consider  this  language  as  formii^  the  sec(»kd 
foundation-stone  of  the  Christian  edifice.  Though  the  politi- 
cal consequences  of  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  Asia  were  not 
of  any  permanence,  yet  the  influence  which  those  conquests 
have  exerted  on  the  mtell^tual  character  of  nations,  the  as- 
cendency which  they  ffave  to  the  Greeks  over  the  whole  civil- 
ised world  of  that  penod,  were  by  no  means  unimportant.  It 
was  by  means  of  these  conquests  that  the  philosopny  and  lite- 
rature of  the  Greeks  became,  along  with  weir  langua^  pre- 
dominant in  Egypt  and  the  western  countries  of  Asia ;  and 
hence  this  language  was  adopted  as  the  original  tongue  of 
Christianity;  because  no  other  at  that  period  had  attained  such 
intellectual  refinement,  or  such  general  diffusion.  As  in  human 
society  every  dass  and  condition  of  life,  nay,  every  individual, 
by  the  peculiar  rights  and  advantages  which  each  exclusively 
enjoys,  still  serves  the  community,  and  contributes  to  the  weal 
of  others,  unconsciously  and  without  precisely  wishing  it;  stf 

*  By  this  expression,  Schlegel  does  not  mean  to  question  the  supe. 
natural  agency  that  produced  those  obstacles. — Trans. 
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in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  in  the  progress  of  nations,  all 
things  are  closely  interlinked,  and  one  serves  as  the  instru- 
ment, auxiliary,  or  hond  of  union,  to  the  other;  and  it  was  not 
one  of  the  least  important  results  of  the  Greek  science  and 
language,  that  the  two  points  wherein  that  nation  had  risen 
to  the  greatest  eminence,  and  was  endowed  with  the  greatest 
power,  should  both  have  been  so  nearly  allied  with  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  even  from  its  origin.  The  Roman  empire  was 
the  third  foundation-stone  of  the  Christian  religion;  for  its 
vast  extent  facihtated  in  a  singular  manner  the  early  and  very 
rapid  diffusion  of  Christianity,  and  formed,  indeed,  the  ground- 
work on  which  the  fabric  of  the  new  church  was  first  con- 
structed. 

In  the  history  of  the  primitive  church,  historians  are  wont  to 
separate  the  different  branches  of  their  subject,  which  form  so 
many  different  parts  of  a  single  whole,  and  thus  to  describe 
separately  the  dogmas  and  doctrines  of  the  church,  its  holy 
rites  and  sacraments,  its  liturgies  and  festivals,  and  next  its 
moral  condition  and  external  relations  ;  and  this  division  of  the 
subject  may,  no  doubt,  very  well  answer  the  special  design  of 
such  ecclesiastical  histories.  But  if  we  wish  to  take  a  more 
general  view  of  the  subject,  to  seize  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
arid  form  a  just,  true,  and  lively  conception  of  the  primitive 
church,  we  must  be  particularly  careful  not  to  forget  in  the 
investigation  of  those  several  heads,  that  they  formed  one  un- 
divided and  living  whole  in  the  eyes  of  the  first  Christians,  amid 
the  overflowing  fulness  of  a  new  moral  life  ;  and  of  this  spirit 
of  unity,  as  well  as  of  the  wonderful  energy  of  faith  and  love 
which  was  its  never-failing  source,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us 
to  form  a  full  and  adequate  notion.  Christianity,  in  its  primitive 
influence,  was  like  an  electric  stroke,  which  traversed  the  world 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning — like  a  magnetic  fluid  of  life, 
which  united  even  the  most  distant  members  of  humanity  in 
one  animating  pulsation.  Public  prayer  and  the  sacred  mys- 
teries formed  a  stronger  and  closer  bond  of  love  among  men, 
than  the  still  sacred  ties  of  kindred  and  earthly  affection.  Some 
persons  have  affected  to  compare  the  secret  assemblies  of  the 
primitive  Christians  with  the  pagan  mysteries  ;  and  undoubtedly 
it  was  only  in  secret,  and  in  the  retired  and  obscure  oratory, 
that  the  first  followers  of  Christ  could  gather  together  amid 
the  fiiry  of  general  persecution.     But,    from  a  competent 
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knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  import  of  those  pagan  mys- 
teries, they  had  about  as  much  resemblance  to  the  religious 
assemblies  of  the  primitive  Christians,  as  the  divine  sacrifice  of 
holy  commemoration,  and  the  chalice  consecrated  with  the 
blood  of  the  eternal  covenant,  bore  to  the  human  sacrifices  of 
the  Cainites.  The  Christians  saw  and  felt  the  presence  of 
their  invisible  King  and  eternal  Lord;  and  when  their  souls 
overflowed  with  the  plenitude  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  life, 
how  could  they  value  earthly  existence,  and  how  must  they  not 
have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  it  in  the  struggle  against  the 
powers  of  darkness ;  for  that  struggle  formed  the  whole  and 
proper  business  of  their  lives  ? — Hence  we  can  understand  the 
reason  of  the  otherwise  incredibly  rapid  difPusion  of  Christianity 
through  all  the  provinces,  and  even  sometimes  beyond  the  limits, 
of  the  vast  empire  of  Rome ; — ^like  a  heavenly  flame,  it  ran 
through  all  life,  kindling,  where  it  found  congenial  sympathy, 
all  that  it  touched  into  a  kindred  fervour.  Hence,  along  with 
that  mighty  spirit  of  love  which  produced  so  rapid  a  spread  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  which  united  in  the  closest  bonds 
the  first  Christian  communities,  that  energy  of  faith  which 
inspired  such  heroic  fortitude  under  the  dreadAil  and  oft-renewed 
persecutions  of  the  Romans.  The  first  persecution  under  Nero 
was  only  a  momentary  &eak  of  blood-thirsty  tyranny — a  pass- 
ing trait  of  that  monster's  cruelty.  The  firat  regular  edict 
against  the  Christians  in  the  Roman  empire  was  passed  by 
Domitian  in  the  87th  year  of  our  era,  and,  according  to  a 
custom  which  had  been  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  he  assimilated 
tlie  ofifence  of  dissent  from  the  national  religion  to  the  crime  of 
high  treason.  The  better  Nerva  softened  the  rigour  of  this 
law,  and  declared  that  the  denunciations  of  slaves  against  their 
masters  were  not  to  be  received,  but,  on  the  contrary,  such  in- 
formers were  to  be  severely  punished.  Trajan  also,  on  the 
before-mentioned  report  of  the  younger  Pliny,  decided,  in  the 
120th  year  of  our  era,  that  the  Christians,  who  were  then  un- 
commonly numerous,  were  not  to  be  sought  after,  but  that, 
when  denounced,  they  should  be  punished  according  to  the  law 
existing  against  such  religious  associations  and  communities. 
But  notwithstanding  all  these  apparent  mitigations,  of  severity 
introduced  by  the  better  emperors,  the  criminal  jurisprudence 
of  the  Romans,  like  their  foreign  warfare,  ever  remained  most 
atrocious  ;  and  in  the  passages  and  allusions  which  are  to  found 
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in  ancient  historians,  concur  with  the  general  voice  of  Christian 
tradition  in  stating  the  prodigious  cruelties  inflicted  on  the 
Christians  in  those  persecutions.  In  general  Hadrian  pursued 
that  milder  and  middle  course  of  policy  which  Trajan  had  com- 
menced before  him  ;  he  approved  of  legal  and  judicial  perse- 
cutions against  the  Christians,  but  he  strictly  prohibited  those 
tumultuary  attacks  which  were  the  mere  ebullitions  of  popular 
hatred.  With  many  vicissitudes,  Christianity  remained  in  this 
state  until  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  who,  pursuing  a  far  more 
systematic  plan  than  most  of  his  predecessors,  attempted  entirely 
to  root  it  out ;  but  this  was  no  longer  possible,  and  the  growing 
church  received  its  first  formal  edict  of  pacification  at  the  hands 
of  the  emperor  Constantine.  The  pagan  enthusiast  Julian 
attempted  a  second  time  to  subvert  it,  but  it  was  now  too  late. 
In  the  struggle  against  pagan  cruelty  and  Roman  persecution, 
Christianity  had  come  o£P  victorious ;  in  bondage,  and  under 
every  species  of  suffering,  it  had  proved  the  invincible  might  of 
the  divine  arm ; — and,  next  to  the  apostles,  the  martyrs,  so 
highly  revered  by  the  gfratitude  of  Christians,  must  occupy  the 
second  place  among  those  who  were  instrumental  in'  bringing 
about  this  mighty  renovation  of  society,  and  who  sealed  their 
efforts  with  their  blood.  But  we  must  not  imagine  that 
the  martyrs,  as  mere  men,  and  by  their  unassisted  strength, 
could  have  endured  such  dreadftil  torments  with  such  unshaken 
constancy ;  or,  again,  that  they  were  the  mere  unconscious 
instruments  of  a  divine  fatality,  without  the  co-operation  of 
their  firee,  clear,  and  steadfast  will.  By  the  side  of  those  who 
were  constant,  many  individuals  were  found  that  were  not  so, — 
many,  who,  overcome  by  suffering,  delivered  up  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, or  entirely  apostatised  from  the  faith  and  sacrificed  to 
idols ;  so  that  it  was  afterwards  a  matter  of  dispute,  how  far 
the  lapsed  could  be  pardoned  and  received  again  into  the 
church. 

After  that  period  was  past  which  had  witnessed  the  reign  of 
those  inhuman  tyrants  that  immediately  succeeded  Augustus, 
several  of  the  more  virtuous  emperors  sought  by  various  expe- 
dients to  bring  about  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  people  and 
empire  of  Rome.  Trajan,  who  possessed  much  of  the  recti- 
tude and  old  martial  virtues  that  belonged  to  the  elder  and 
better  period  of  Rome,  sought  to  introduce  these  again  ;  and, 
though  the  effects  of  his  policy  were  transient,  they  were  still 
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beneficial.  Hadrian  endeavoured  to  re-animate  paganism,  and 
to  make  it  once  more  the  basis  of  the  empire  and  of  public 
life  ;  for  this  purpose,  he  had  recourse  especially  to  the  more 
profound  and  austere  theology  of  Egypt  ;  and  that  new 
Egyptian  style  which  characterises  the  later  monuments  of 
Roman  art,  was  connected  with  the  emperor's  predilection  for 
the  X)ld  religion  of  Egypt.  But  the  healthy  vigour,  the  moral 
regeneration  of  public  Hfe,  and  of  the  empire  itself,  could  not 
now  be  obtained  by  the  maintenance  or  firmer  consolidation, 
of  the  pagan  religion  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  the  erroneous 
nature  of  the  primitive  paganism  of  Rome  that  we  must  seek 
for  the  principal  cause  why,  even  in  that  elder  period  now  so 
highly  extolled,  and  which  certainly  was  at  least  better,  a  true, 
pure,  and  stable  system  of  morals  and  politics  could  never  take 
root  and  flourish.  Under  the  two  Autonines,  the  severe 
morality  of  Stoicism  was  regarded  as  the  vital  principle  of 
moral  regeneration  and  political  reform,  and  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  its  principles  was  sought  for  on  aU  sides.  And 
certainly  if  the  Stoical  philosophy,  with  its  mere  dead  letter  of 
rigid  justice,  and  correct  morality,  unsupported  by  the  divine 
maxims  of  right  faith,  and  that  spirit  of  exalted  love  which 
true  faith  alone  can  impart,  could  have  accomplished  this  high 
design  ; — if  it  had  possessed  within  itself  this  mighty  source  ; 
this  creative  energy  of  moral  and  social  life  ;  the  serious  deter- 
mination and  personal  virtues  of  those  imperial  Stoics  might 
indeed  have  promised  to  the  declining  age  of  Rome  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  last  hope  to  which  paganism  yet  clung.  But 
that  which  does  not  rest  on  the  basis  of  truth,  can  receive  no 
life  from  any  external  cause  ;  and  it  can  impart  no  life  to  any 
thing  without,  because  it  is  decayed  within,  and  when  the 
illusive  bloom  of  first  youth  has  fled,  it  sinks  inevitably  into 
its  native  corruption.  "  When  the  Lord  doth  not  build  the 
house,"  saith  the  Psalmist,  "  those  who  would  bjuild  it  labour  in 
vain."  To  the  better  times  that  had  witnessed  the  rule  of  the 
three  or  four  great  monarchs  we  have  mentioned,  the  reign  of 
a  Commodus  succeeded ;  and  thus  the  empire,  down  to  the 
time  of  Diocletian,  beheld  a  constant  mutation  of  rulers,  some- 
times benevolent,  or  at  least  comparatively  good,  whose  reigns 
however  were  often  but  of  short  duration,  sometimes  weak  and 
spiritless,  and  sometimes  again  tyrants  of  the  most  abject  and 
atrocious  cast.     Among  these  latter  sovereigns  however,  who 
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in  cruelty  and  arbitrary  caprice  resembled  the  first  successors  of 
Augustus,  there  were  no  characters  possessed  of  that  strong 
Roman  sense  which  distinguished  Tiberius  ;  and  the  empire 
in  their  hands  assumed  daily  more  and  more  a  thoroughly 
effeminate  and  Oriental  complexion. 

Nothing  was  more  subject  to  chance  than  the  right  of  suc- 
cession in  the  Roman  empire,  where  the  arbitrary  application 
of  the  Roman  principle  of  adoption  opened  a  wide  field  to  the 
contention  of  parties ;  without  including  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  conspiracies  in  a  military  empire,  which,  as  it  was 
formed  by  a  military  conspiracy,  ever  retained  the  stamp  of  its 
origin.  Augustus  had  employed  his  whole  life,  not  without 
apparent  success,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  endeavouring  to  give 
to  authority,  acquired  by  force  of  arms,  the  colour  and  forms 
of  legitimacy.  But  how  could  it  ever  be  forgotten  that 
he,  as  well  as  Csesar,  had  been  raised  to  the  imperial  throne 
by  the  army,  and  amid  the  struggles  of  factions,  conspiracies, 
and  civil  wars.  The  soldiers  knew  this,  and  recollected  but  too 
well  the  source  whence  the  supreme  power  in  the  state  had 
emanated.  The  influence  of  the  Praetorians,  especially,  was, 
from  their  origin,  very  considerable,  as  they  surrounded  the 
emperor,  and  formed  his  body-guard.  By  virtue  of  his  office, 
the  leader  of  the  Praetorians  had  a  sort  of  negative  and  con- 
trolling power,  like  that  of  the  censor  and  popular  tribune  in 
the  ancient  repubUc,  except  that  this  functionary  wielded  the 
sword, — a  power  in  some  degree  acknowledged  by  the  emperor 
himself,  as  it  was  accounted  one  of  the  highest  merits  of  Trajan, 
that  to  the  chief  of  that  troop  which  defended  the  person,  and 
often  decided  the  fate  of  the  emperor,  he  delivered  the  sword 
with  these  words  :  **  For  me,  if  I  govern  well— against  me,  if 
I  should  become  a  tyrant." 

Thus  the  empire  was  entirely  abandoned  to  chance  and 
caprice,  and  as  its  origin  was  military,  it  remained  unto  the 
end  essentially  a  military  despotism.  The  more  powerful 
legions  that  were  quartered  in  the  most  important  provinces, 
especially  in  those  of  the  frontiers,  soon  began  to  feel  that  they 
were  far  superior  in  numbers  and  strength  to  the  effeminate 
Praetorians  of  the  capital.  Several  emperors  were  elected  and 
proclaimed  by  these  legions  ;  and  in  the  number,  -such  even  as 
were  not  Romans,  and  were  of  barbarian  extraction  ;  for  it  hap- 
pened that,  in  the  provincial  legions,  many  foreigners,  especially 
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Germans,  were  engaged  in  the  Roman  service  in  the  proTinces 
on  the  north-western  frontier.  Several  of  the  emperors  thus 
chosen  hy  the  legions,  continued  to  reside  where  the  centre  of 
their  power  existed — in -the  station,  or  in  some  provincial 
capital  conveniently  situated.  The  senate  had  long  been  but 
a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  greatness  ;  even  the  capital  began 
to  lose  much  of  its  importance. 

At  the  same  time  the  repeated  incursions  of  the  northern 
nations  ever  rendered  a  general  invasion  more  imminent,  and 
the  disaster,  which  men  had  foreseen  from  afar,  appeared  ever 
nearer  its  accomplishment.  Already  the  first  irruption  of  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  when  not  merely  an  army  for  the  sake 
of  booty,  or  to  plant  a  military  colony,  but  a  whole  tribe  with 
wives  and  children  had  migrated  into  the  Roman  territory, 
threw  Rome  into  constemalion  during  the  civil  wars,  when  she 
was  at  the  very  height  of  her  military  prowess.  Cnsar  had 
spared  no  exertion  to  reduce  Gaul  to  complete  subjection,  and 
this  country  had  ever  since  adopted  more  and  more  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  Rome;  He  experienced  from  no  people 
such  vigorous  resistance  as  from  the  Germanic  tribes;  and  to 
protect  against  these  nations  the  safety  of  the  empire,  by 
strongly  fortifying  the  banks  of  the  Rhme  and  Danube,  con- 
stituted afterwards  the  first  concern  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
What  a  shock  Augustus  received  from  the  defeat  of  Varus,  by 
the  German  Amunius  in  his  native  woods!  Even  under  the 
martial  Trajan,  who  was  almost  the  last  conqueror  in  the  line 
of  Roman  emperors,  men  be^an  to  entertain  serious  appre- 
hensions of  the  invasion  of  me  Grermanic  tribes.  The  first 
great  irruption  was  that  of  the  Alemanni,  who,  under  Marcus 
Aurelius  burst  into  the  Rhsetian  provinces,  while  similar  move- 
ments occurred  in  Noricum  and  eastward  towards  Pannonia. 
However,  Marcus  Aurelius,  by  an  energetic  and  successfrd  re- 
sistance, repelled  this  first  attempt,  and  thus  was  the  means  of 
deterring  the  barbarians  for  a  long  time  from  similar  enters 
prises;  and  a  hundred  years  elapsed  before  Aurelian  drove 
them  again  from  Italy,  over  the  Alps  as  feur  as  the  Lech.  Among 
the  German  nations,  the  Goths,  who  from  the  Scandinavian 
isles  had  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  of  Germany,  particu- 
larly towards  the  eastern,  as  afterwards  towards  the  western, 
parts  of  that  country,  were  pre-eminent  in  power.  They  could 
not  be  prevented  from  obtaining  a  firm  footing  in  the  north- 
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eastern  provinces,  by  the  Black  Sea.  The  Emperor  Decius 
perished  in  the  war  against  this  people  ;  and  the  Komans  were 
obliged  to  surrender  to  them,  by  a  formal  treaty,  the  further 
Dacia.  Constantine,  indeed,  was  victorious  in  the  war  he 
waged  against  them ;  but  he  preferred  to  conclude  an  advan- 
tageous peace,  to  gain  their  friendship,  and  enlist  their  youth 
in  the  service  of  the  Roman  armies.  Of  the  later  reigns  that 
of  Diocletian  displayed  the  greatest  energy ;  but  this  cmel  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  was,  even  to  judge  from  the  mere 
external  state  of  society,  as  little  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age  as  it  was  reprehensible  in  itself,  and  hence  his  design  re- 
mained unaccomplished.  Although,  after  his  abdication,  Dio- 
cletian showed  himself  a  thorough  Roman  in  private  life,  yet, 
while  he  swayed  the  sceptre,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  sur- 
round the  throne  with  all  the  pomp  and  forms  of  Asiatic  homage. 
The  division  of  the  empire  among  several  sovereigns  appeared 
then,  as  afterwards,  under  Constantine  and  his  successors,  an 
unavoidable  and  necessary  e\i\ ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  several 
parts  and  members  of  the  vast  body  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
which  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  dissolution,  began  to 
fall  to  pieces,  and  that  division  itself  accelerated  again  the  de- 
struction of  the  state,  as  it  became  the  occasion  of  internal 
discord,  and  universal  convulsion  in  the  Roman  world.  The 
revolution  accomplished  by  Constantine,  indeed,  might  have 
become  a  real,  and  by  far  the  most  comprehensive  regeneration 
of  the  Roman  state,  as  it  substituted  for  its  originally  defective 
and  now  completely  rotten  foundation  of  paganism,  a  new 
principle  of  life,  a  higher  and  more  potent  energy  of  divine 
truth  and  eternal  justice.  But  Christianity  had  not  yet  near 
become  the  universal  religion  of  the  people,  and  empire  of 
Rome — otherwise  the  great  re-action,  which  took  place  under 
Julian,  had  not  been  possible.  The  peasantry  in  particular, 
continued  for  a  long  time  yet  attached  to  the  old  idolatry ; 
and  hence  the  name  of  pagans  was  derived.*  Even  Constan- 
tine, though  he  publicly  declared  himself  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, still  did  not  dare  to  receive  baptism  immediately,  and 
thus  enter  fiilly  into  the  great  community  of  Christians.  The 
administration  of  the  Roman  state  was  so  completely  inter- 
woven with  pagan  rites  and  pagan  doctrines,    that,  from  an 

•  From  the  Latin  word  Pagust  a  rural  district 
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act  of  this  public  nature,  dangerous  collisions  might  have  at 
first  easily  ensued.  On  the  whole,  the  old  Roman  TnaTinng  and 
principles  of  state-policy  continued  to  prevail,  even  for  a  long 
time  after  the  reig^  of  Constantine ;  and  the  period  had  not 
yet  arrived  when  Christianity  was  to  work  a  fundamental  re- 
form throughout  the  whole  political  world, — and  a  Christian 
government,  if  I  may  so  speak,  was  to  be  established  and  or- 
ganised on  that  eternal  basis,  and  to  strike  deep  root  and  grow 
into  the  faith  and  life  of  the  people,  and  into  dieir  habits  and 
their  filings;  but  this  great  revolution  was  reserved  for  an- 
other and  a  later  period. 
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LECTURE  XI. 

O  the  Ancient  Gennana,  and  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Northern  Tribes — 
The  March  of  Nature  .  in  the  Historical  Development  of  Nations— - 
Further  DifiUsion  and  Internal  Consolidation  of  Christianity— Great 
Corruption  of  the  World—Rise  of  Mahometanism. 

The  idolatry  of  the  ancient  Germans,  like  the  less  poetical,  less 
artificial,  and  less  elaborate  paganism  of  all  primitive  nations^ 
consisted  in  a  simple  adoration  of  nature,  such  as  existed  among 
the  Persians,  with  whom  they  had  a  very  close  affinity  in  race 
and  in  language.  Thus  the  objects  of  their  worship  were  the 
stars,  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  the  celestial  spirits,  the  various 
powers  and  elements  of  nature,  and  in  particular  the  mother 
earth,  under  the  name  of  the  goddess  Hertha.  In  the  German 
and  English  names  for  the  days  of  the  week,  the  names  of  the 
gods,  Thun,  Wodan,  Thor,  and  Freya,  are  still  preserved  ;  and 
these  in  the  Germanic  mythology  correspond  to  the  planets, 
most  clearly  visible  from  our  globe — Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter, 
and  Venus  ;  as  it  is  also  from  these  the  Romanic  languages 
have  taken  the  names  of  the  week  days.  It  does  not  appear, 
indeed,  that  there  existed  in  Germany  quite  so  powerful,  influ- 
ential, and  well-organised  a  body  of  priests,  as  the  Druids  com- 
posed in  Gaul ;  and  we  can  only  discover  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain secret  rites  and  mysteries  of  a  very  primitive  simplicity ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  human  sacrifice  whicn  was  offered  to  the 
lake  Hertha,  in  the  Isle  of  Rugen,  when  a  young  man  and 
maiden  were  thrown  into  its  solitary  waters.  It  was  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  woods,  under  the  sacred  oak,  or  by  the  Linden,  the 
tree  of  northern  enchantment,  and  on  the  mountain  tops,  they 
celebrated  their  rites,  festivals,  and  entertainments,  or  arranged 
the  Runic  sticks  to  sear6h  into  futurity ;  and  as,  among  the 
Greeks,  the  Delphic  oracle  in  moments  of  general  danger  was 
consulted,  and  gave  its  advice  on  the  most  important  concerns 
of  the  nation ;  so  the  prophetesses  and  sybils  of  the  north,  like 
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the  Velleda  mentioned  by  the  Romans,  exerted  a  very  decisive 
influence  on  the  public  councils.  Old  poetical  traditions  of 
gods,  heroes,  giants,  and  spirits  (in  many  respects  like  those  of 
Persia),  formed  the  key-stone  of  the  sacred  recollections  and 
national  existence  of  the  Germanic  nations. 

Their  original  descent  from  Asia  remained  ever  strong  and 
Hyely  in  their  remembrance,  and  allusions  to  it  were  interwoven 
into  the  whole  body  of  their  traditionary  poetry  ;  and  as  in  the 
Persian  traditions,  the  Arii  are  celebrated  as  the  most  generous 
and  heroic  nation  of  the  primitive  ages,  so  the  Asae  occupy  the 
most  distinguished  place  in  the  northern  mythology.  In  the 
Scandinavian  north,  which  remained  pagan  n)r  many  centuries 
after  Grermany  had  become  Christian,  there  are  still  extant 
many  monuments  and  songs  of  a  similar  purport  and  strain ; 
and  of  these,  indeed,  abundant  vestiges  are  to  be  found  every- 
where. Those  old  historical  traditions  and  this  hereditary 
poetry  had  often  a  very  powerful  influence  on  real  life,  and  on 
the  martial  enterprises  and  achievements  of  the  tribes  ;  and  as 
in  the  heroic  ages  of  the  Greeks,  according  to  the  Homeric  de- 
scription, so  in  those  times  the  bard,  proclaiming  the  history  of 
gods  and  heroes,  and  attending  on  the  person  of  the  prince  or 
general  of  the  army,  was  by  no  means  an  unimportant  per- 
sonage. 

A  monarchy  of  such  wide  extent  as  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Persia,  did  not  exist  in  Germany.  The  constitution,  if  we  can 
apply  such  a  term  to  the  wild  freedom  of  those  early  ages,  was 
more  like  that  of  Greece  in  the  heroic  times,  when  she  was 
governed  by  her  noble  families,  and  her  territory  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms,  which  only  rarely  united  in  a 
great  league  for  a  common  enterprise.  This  primitive  Germanic 
constitution  was  a  very  simple  and  free  aristocracy  of  nature. 
The  tribe  that  composed  the  nation  was  an  union  or  confederacy 
of  freemen  and  nobles  under  an  hereditary  tribe-prince,  or 
chosen  leader ;  and  it  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  among 
some  of  the  Germanic  nations,  this  confederacy  gave  way  to  a 
regular  regal  government.  Every  freeman,  and  every  man  hav- 
ing a  right  to  bear  arms,  was  a  member  of  the  Hermannia, 
which  was  afterwards  called  the  arriere-ban  ;  and  it  was  this 
ancient  Hermannia  that  gave  rise  to  the  Roman  name  for  Ger- 
many. The  land  was  cultivated  by  bondsmen  and  slaves,  who 
had  been  either  purchased,  or  taken  prisoners  in  war,  or  were 
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the  conquered  remnant  of   the  ancient  inhabitants   of  the 
country,  or  even  men  who  for  some  crime  had  forfeited  their 
freedom  and  nobility.     When  the  Romans  became  better  ac- 
quainted with   the  Germanic  nations,  the  latter  had  partly 
become  an  agricultural  people  ;  and  they  observed  that  very 
primitive  custom  of  letting  their  fields  lie  alternately  in  faUow 
— a  custom  which  has  been  so  long  retained  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  under  the  name  of  dre^elder-wirth-schaft     Pri- 
vate property  in  land  itself  was  not  yet  marked  out  nor  enclosed 
within  any  exact  limits — there  was  still  much  common  land, 
and  this  was  naturally  an  inducement  for  the  different  tribes, 
whenever  they  had  a  favourable  opportunity,  to  change  their 
abode  and  migrate.     But  this  iniant  agriculture  was  stiU  held 
subordinate  to  the  occupations  of  the  chase  and  of  the  pastoral 
life,  which  furnished  the  principal  means  of  subsistence.     The 
different  forests  that  still  exist  in  Grermany  are  merely  the  re- 
maining fragments  of  the  one,  vast,  boundless  Hercynian  fo- 
rest, that  once  extended  through  the  whole  interior  of  the 
country.     From  the  quantity  of  wood  that  yet  remained,  the 
soil  of  Germany  was  much  more  marshy,  and  its  atmosphere 
incomparably  colder,  than  at  the  present  day.     The  buffalo 
and  the  elk,  which  at  present  are  so  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  Germany,  were  then  animals  indigenous  to  our  country. 
That  this  condition  of  the  soil,  and  this  unsettled  mode  of 
life,  in  a  growing  population  are  circumstances  quite  sufficient 
to  accoimt  for  a  partial,  though  (without  other  co-operating 
causes)  not  perhaps  for  the  general  emigration  of  a  whole  tribe, 
must  be  evident  to  every  person.     Internal  £Seustions  and  wars 
are  quite  adequate  causes  for  the  emigration  of  a  whole  tribe, 
or,  at  least,  of  a  considerable  portion.     In  the  early  ages  it 
was  customary,  when  the  population  became  too  numerous, 
for  the  younger  brothers,  or   a   certain   number  of  youths 
chosen  by  lot,  to  quit  their  country  under  the  guidance  of  a 
leader  of  their  choice,  or  of  one  marked  out  by  fame,  and,  pro- 
ceeding on  an  expedition  of  adventure,  conquer  other  homes 
for  themselves,  and  seek  out  their  fortunes  towards  the  east,  or 
towards  the  west,  or  beneath   the   fairer  sky  of  a  southern 
region.     Even  in  a  more   advanced,  i^iy,  in  the   most   ad- 
vanced, stage  of  civilisation,  every  state  and  nation  is  neces- 
sitated by  nature,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to  disburden  itself  of  a 
redundant  population,  and  to  extend  itself  in  new  settlements 
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— in  one  word,  to  found  colonies,  and  to  possess  colonies. 
This  is  the  standing  law — ^the  fundamental  rule  of  health  in 
the  progressive  development  of  nations  ;  and  where  this  neces- 
sity does  not  exist  in  an  equal  degree,  we  must  consider  it 
only  a  case  of  exception,  and  we  shall  he  sure  to  find  out  that 
some  special  cause  precludes  the  operation  of  this  principle  for 
a  time:  for,  sooner  or  later,  nature  will  force  us  to  this  ex- 
pedient. The  commercial  colonies  of  the  Phoenicians  and 
Greeks  were  in  part  founded,  and  certainly  at  least  defended, 
extended,  and  consolidated,  hy  force  of  arms ;  and  it  is  only 
hy  similar  means,  that  in  modem  times,  Mexico  and  Peru 
have  become  colonies  of  Spain. 

But  in  those  early  ages,  and  among  those  northern,  warlike 
children  of  nature,  this  natural  necessity  of  emigration  could 
take  no  other  course,  nor  have  any  other  object  but  a  military 
settlement.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  irruption  of  the 
northern  nations,  mentioned  in  history — ^the  expedition  of  the 
Gauls  into  Thrace,  which  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  second  of  a 
similar  kind  under  Brennus;  when  that  Gallic  general  marched 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  into  Macedon  and  Greece,  and  be- 
came master  of  the  rich  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  of 
all  its  accumulated  treasures.  A  remnant  of  these  troops 
finally  fixed  their  abode  in  Asia  Minor,  and  established  a 
Gallic  settlement  in  a  province  which  from  them  received 
the  name  of  Galatia.  In  this  first  great  expedition,  or  irrup- 
tion of  the  northern  nations,  the  names  of  almost  all  the  tribes 
and  their  leaders  are  Celtic  ;  still  some  few  German  names  are 
found  amongst  them ;  and  this  may  be  easily  accounted  for, 
when  we  recollect  that  the  Gauls,  who  were  then  widely 
fipread,  and  inhabited  even  the  north  of  Italy,  were  un- 
doubtedly in  possession  of  most  of  the  Alpine  countries,  and 
thus  may  easily  have  engaged  in  their  service  some  German 
tribes.  Who  knows  but  what  some  marvellous  tradition,  and 
fabulous  account  of  the  lovely  climate  and  delicious  fruits  of 
the  southern  regions,  together  with  recollections  of  their 
original  descent  from  the  southern  nations  of  Asia,  may  have 
contributed  to  bring  the  Cimbri  and  the  Teutones  from  the 
islands  of  Scandinavia  to  the  plains  of  Italy?  Had  the  Ro- 
mans not  dreaded  the  dangerous  precedent,  and  had  they  but 
allotted  lands  to  these  nations,  they  might  easily  have  kept  terms 
of  peace  with  them,  and  enlisted  their  most  valiant  youth  in 
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the  service  of  their  legions  ;  as,  indeed,  under  the  later  em- 
perors, the  flower  of  their  troops  was  selected  firom  the  Gothic 
tribes. 

But  the  case  was  widely  different  when  the  relations  of 
peace  and  war,  the  proximity  of  frontiers,  and  the  occupation, 
of  the  German  territory,  brought  the  Romans  in  closer  contact 
with  the  Germanic  nations  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  campaigns 
which  Caesar  conducted  against  the  chief  of  the  Suevi,  Ario- 
vistus ;  Tiberius  against  Maroboduus,  king  of  the  Marcomanni ; 
and  the  general  of  Augustus  against  the  Saxon  prince,  Her- 
mann. Here  both  parties  diligently  studied  and  observed 
each  other's  excellences  and  defects,  and  mixed  in  the  most 
various  intercourse.  Thus  Hermann's  father  lived  among  the 
Romans ;  his  brother  bore  a  Roman  name ;  and  his  nephew 
was  educated  at  Rome.  Maroboduus  himself  repaired  thither, 
desirous,  Hke  a  prudent  foe,  to  examine  v^th  his  own  eyes 
the  capital  of  Roman  greatness  and  power.  Among  the  Ger- 
man tribes  and  their  leaders,  factions  were  sometimes  formed 
even  against  Hermann  and  Maroboduus ;  and,  at  a  later  period, 
these  divisions  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  the  relations 
of  the  Germanic  nations  with  the  Romans,  and  on  their  foreign 
enterprises.  The  Roman  frontier  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube,  fortified  by  a  long  line  of  castles,  fortresses, 
and  cities,  lay  for  the  most  part  within  the  German  territory, 
and  was  inhabited  by  some  German  tribes,  or  German  settlers 
that  had  been  attracted  thither.  Here  the  nations  of  Germany 
saw  their  brethren  of  a  kindred  race,  living,  indeed,  under 
the  control  of  Roman  laws,  which  those  yrho  still  retained 
their  freedom,  sought  to  repel  by  force  of  arms ;  but  on  the. 
other  hand,  they  observed  the  high  cidtivation  of  a  country, 
blessed  with  all  the  advantages  of  civilisation,  and  adorned  with 
so  many  of  the  arts  of  life,  with  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  a 
variety  of  the  most  exquisite  fruits.  And  when  in  the  courSe 
of  the  almost  incessant  wars  waged  on  the  frontier,  they  either 
encountered  a  feeble  resistance,  or  observed  some  defect  in  the 
mode  of  Roman  defence,  the  desire  to  prosecute  their  fortune, 
and  penetrate  into  those  beautiful  countries,  must  have  con- 
siderably augmented.  As,  three  centuries  ago,  the  fabulous 
account  of  treasures  of  gold,  and  rich  ores  of  silver,  to  be  found  in 
America,  drew  hosts  of  Spanish-  and  other  European  adventurers 
over  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  the  newly-discovered  conti- 
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sent ;  so  the  charms  of  a  southern  skj,  the  rich  fruits,  the 
vineyards,  the  blooming  gardens  of  awarm,  lovely,  and  highly- 
cultivated  region,  wrought  powerfully  on  the  imaginations  of 
the  northerns,  and  were  often  the  motive  of  their  expeditions 
and  armed  migrations. 

The  first  irruptions  of  the  Alemanni  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  subsequent  to  it,  appear  to  have  arisen  imipedi- 
ately  and  naturally,  (as  I  have  saic^)  out  of  the  perpetual  wars 
waged  on  the  frontier,  on  the  first  advantage  which  those  bar- 
barians obtained  over  the  Romans,  and  on  the  first  defect  or 
weakness  which  they  espied  in  the  defensive  operations  of  their 
enemies.  That  the  warfiire  on  the  frt>ntier  was  perpetuated 
almost  without  intermission,  it  is  the  more  natural  to  suppose, 
since  the  Germanic  nations,  by  two  armed  confederacies  of  their 
tribes,  had  on  their  side  opposed  to  the  fortifications  of  the 
Roman  boundaries  a  living  frontier-wall.  The  name  of  the 
Marcomanni  served  to  designate  not  a  particular  tribe,  but  an 
armed  confederation  for  the  defence  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and 
the  same  remark  holds  good  of  the  Alemanni.  In  the  de- 
scriptions which  the  Romans  have  given  of  Germany,  they  wiere 
occasionally  led,  by  their  ignorance  of  the  language,  to  mistake 
a  league  for  a  people,  and  to  apply  to  a  tribe  the  denomination 
intended  to  denote  a  district  or  a  custom.  But  in  these 
accounts  it  is  very  easy  to  trace  the  three  or  four  leading 
nations  of  Germany,  that  fissure  afterwards  in  its  history,  and 
which,  on  the  dissolulion  of  t£e  Roman  empire,  possessed  them- 
selves of  its  provinces,  spread  through  the  chfferent  Romanic 
countries,  and  in  the  course  of  time  became  the  founders  of  the 
modem  European  states. 

These  three  principal  nations  of  Germany  (and  such  they 
were  considered  by  the  Romans,)  were  the  Suevi,  the  Saxons, 
and  the  Goths,  who  may  be  best  distinguished  by  the  course  of 
the  rivers,  which  flowed  through  the  countries  they  inhabited. 
The  whole  of  that  extensive  country,  afterwards  called  Ancient 
Saxony,  and  which  lay  along  the  course  and  embouchures  of 
the  Elbe,  the  Eyder,  the  Ems,  and  the  Weser,  including  the 
whole  sea-coast  with  Jutland  and  Denmark,  all  the  Rhenish 
Netherlands  with  the  Batavian  shores,  was  inhabited  by  the 
Saxons  ;  a  people  (for  it  was  only  later  their  name  was  explained 
from  a  peculiar  national  weapon,  or  species  of  sword,)  attached 
to  the  soil,  and  who  were  of  all  the  Germanic  tribes  the  least 
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prone  to  emigration;  for,  as  mariners,  thej  kept  to  the  sea- 
coasts,  and  the  hanks  of  rivers.  It  was  only  at  the  period  when 
the  tide  of  emigration  had  reached  its  highest  point  that  the 
Saxons,  issuing  horn,  their  native  seat,  not  only  possessed  them- 
selves of,  but  as  it  were,  peopled  anew,  the  great  British  isle; 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  tins  not  widely-dispersed,  but  closely- 
connected  low-German  race,  then  out-nutnbered  all  the  other 
nations  of  Grermany.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Rhine 
and  the  Upper  Danube  that  lay  the  original  seat  of  the  Suevi, 
a  race  perhaps  more  mixed,  who  occur  in  history  under  the  name 
of  the  Alemanni,  and  were  distinguished  for  a  restless  spirit  of 
adventure  and  migratory  enterprise.  The  name  of  the  Franks, 
a  people  occupying  so  important  a  place  in  later  history,  de- 
noted originally  rather  a  league  than  a  particular  nation  ;  and 
as  their  geographical  seat  lay  between  those  of  the  Suevi  and 
the  Saxons,  they  were  akin  in  character  and  descent  to  Yoth 
those  nations.  In  their  manners  and  mode  of  government  they 
resembled  the  Alemanni;  while  in  race  and  language  they 
were  originally  more  nearly  aUied  to  the  Saxons.  If  the 
Franks  are  to  be  considered  a  distinct  nation,  it  is  the  ancient 
Catti  or  Hessians  (who  have  ever  been  included  among  that 
people)  that  we  must  regard  as  the  main  stock  of  the  whole  race. 
But  the  second  great  primitive  and  leading  race  among  the 
Germanic  nations  were  tne  Groths,  a  people  whose  territory 
spread  from  the  Scandinaiirian  peninsula,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Vistula,  as  far  as  the 
Black  Sea.  Their  language,  as  it  exists  in  the  yet  extant 
Gothic  Bible  of  Ulphilas,  is  what  we  would  now  call  the  high 
Dutch  dialect ;  though  its  form  is  more  ancient,  and  is  distin- 
guished for  a  certain  purity  of  structure,  not  without  its  peculiar 
charm.  This  Gdihic  dialect  is,  in  tone  and  form,  less  akin  to 
the  Saxon  and  Scandinavian  languages,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
branches  of  a  stem,  the  nearer  we  approach  the  roots,  reveal 
more  clearly  their  common  origin.  In  the  Scandinavian  north, 
the  territories  of  these  two  principal  Grermanic  races,  the  Goths 
and  the  Saxons,  were  contiguous ;  and,  proceeding  from  this 
conmion  source,  the  two  nations  branched  out  into  separate  and 
various  streams.  Of  a  similar,  or  at  least  of  a  kindred,  race 
to  the  Goths,  were  the  Burgundians  and  Vandals,  who  after- 
wards founded  the  kingdoms  of  that  name  in  Gaul  and  Spain. 
Hereditary  monarchy  attamed  to  a  more  settled  form  among 
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tbe  Goths  than  among  any  other  of  the  Germanic  nations ; 
and,  divided  between  two  different  dynasties,  the  Ostro- Goths 
were  subject  to  the  heroic  family  of  the  Amali,  and  the  Yisi- 
Goths  to  that  of  the  Balti.  The  Roman  historians  of  that 
age  often  speak  of  their  martial  courage  and  magnanimity,  as 
well  as  of  their  lofty  and  commanding  stature. 

The  real  emigration  of  the  northern  tribes  originated  solely 
and  immediately  with  the  Goths ;  and,  in  the  first  period,  was 
not  produced  by  any  conmiotion  among  the  Asiatic  nations,  as 
was  afterwards  the  case.  As  early  as  the  third  century,  the 
Goths  took  possession  of  the  countries  situated  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  penetrated  into  Greece  as  far  as 
Athens.  The  Emperor  Decius  fell  in  the  war  against  them, 
and  in  the  peace  which  they  concluded  with  Aurelian,  they 
retained  the  further  Dacia  wmch  had  been  previously  surren- 
dered. They  now  became  allies  of  the  Romans,  who  were 
happy  enough  to  cultivate  the  relations  of  peace  with  them, 
and  to  recruit  their  legions  with  the  Gothic  youth.  A  himdred 
years  later,  the  Goths,  on  the  death  of  their  king  Hermanric, 
were  disturbed  in  their  settlements  near  the  Black  Sea  by 
the  Huns;  a  people  who,  according  to  the  Chinese  annals, 
originally  inhabited  the  northern  irontier  of  China  towards 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  Middle  Asia,  and  who  afterwards, 
bearing  down  westward,  took  up  their  abode  for  a  long  time  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  till  at  last  they  forced  their 
way  into  the  Caucasian  regions,  and  the  territory  of  the  Croths 
on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea. 

It  was  only  now,  when  the  minds  of  the  German  tribes  of 
the  west  were  at  the  same  time  rising  to  a  higher  and  higher 
pitch  of  excitement,  and  the  old  empire  of  Rome  was  on  every 
side  crumbling  into  ruins,  that  the  tide  of  northern  emigration 
burst  out  in  all  its  full  and  fearful  violence.  In  the  first  irrup- 
tions, the  names  of  the  different  tribes,  as  well  as  of  their 
leaders,  were  almost  all  without  exception  German ;  but  now 
we  meet  with  many  foreign  names,  which  discover  not  only 
the  Asiatic  Huns,  but  the  Sclavonian,  and  evep  perhaps,  occa- 
sionally, the  Finnish  tribes,  that  were  undoubtedly  then  inter- 
mingled with  the  Goths  in  the  vast  empire  of  the  latter.  For 
fifty  years  after  the  first  invasion,  the  Huns  remained  at  peace 
in  their  new  settlements  between  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube, 
nor  did  they  disturb  the  Roman  empire  till  the  time  of  Attila. 
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The  Goths  offered  to  defend  the  frontier  against  these  barba- 
rians, and  received  in  return  the  province  to  the  south  of  the 
Danube. 

The  Goths  readily  embraced  Christianity ;  but  they  received 
it  in  the  Arian  form;  for  at  the  time  when  religious  instructors 
and  the  Gothic  bishop  Ulphilas  were  sent  from  Constantinople, 
the  Arian  party  had  the  ascendency  in  that  capital.  This 
circumstance  had  afterwards  the  most  fatal  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  the  Roman  empire ;  for  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
its  downfal  was  this  new  contest  in  religious  matters.  It  was 
on  this  very  account  the  second  conquest  of  Rome  by  ti.e 
Vandal  King  Genseric  was  attended  with  far  more  devastation 
than  the  first  under  the  Visi-Goth  King  Alaric ;  for  the  former 
persecuted  the  Catholic  church  with  all  the  animosity  of  an 
Arian.  The  Goths  were  not  animated  by  feelings  of  nostility 
towards  the  Romans ;  but  were  rather  dlisposed  to  admire  the 
excellence  and  superiority  of  their  civilisation.  When  the 
Emperor  Yalens  perished  in  the  Grothic  war,  which  Roman 
treachery  had  occasioned,  Theodosiuff  contrived  to  conclude  an 
advantageous  peace  with  this  people,  when  they  stood  at  the 
very  gates  of  Constantinople,  took  forty  thousand  of  their 
troops  into  his  pay,  and  renewed  the  armed  confederacy  of  tlie 
Goths  which  Constantino  had  formed.  When,  the  Gothic 
prince  Athanaric  had  contemplated  with  astonishment  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  Constantinople,  and  had  conceived  sen* 
timeuts  of  respect  for  the  personal  character  of  Theodosius  s 
the  Groths,  moved  by  the  representations  of  their  prince,  de- 
clared to  Theodosius  that  as  long  as  he  lived,  they  wished  to 
have  no  other  king  but  himself.  But  the  case  was  altered 
under  the  sons  of  Theodosius ;  and,  to  defend  themselves  from 
this  people,  these  princes  knew  no  other  expedient  than  to  let 
loose  on  Italy  these  barbarians,  and  to  divert  and  point  the 
storm  of  invasion  towards  that  quarter.  This  policy  produced 
the  expedition  of  the  Yisi-Goth  Eang  Alaric  to  Rome,  and  the 
first  conquest  of  the  eternal  and  seven-hilled  city. 

The  disputes  between  Rome  and  the  new  Byzantine  court 
did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire; 
and  the  dexterity,  or  rather  craftiness,  which  the  politicians  of 
Constantinople  displayed  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions, 
WSLS  often  attended  vrith  consequences   the  most   ruinous  to 

taly.     As  the  universal  empire  of  Rome  had  growu  out  of 
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civil  war,  so  it  was  undermined  and  ruined  more  by  internal 
discord  and  corruption,  than  by  the  power  of  the  Goths ;  a 
nation  with  whom  the  Romans  might  easily  have  contracted 
relations  of  amity,  and  induced  to  fraternize,  and  become  by 
degrees  one  people  with  themselves;  and  indeed,  at  various 
periods,  the  policy  of  the  better  emperors  had  prepared  the 
way  for  such  an  union.  As,  of  all  the  Germanic  nations,  the 
Goths  were  the  most  powerful ;  and  as  their  assistance  would 
have  enabled  the  Romans  to  resist  all  the  other  tribes ;  such  an 
alliance,  as  I  here  speak  of,  would  have  accomplished  by  pacific 
means  the  purpose  of  the  great  northern  migration,  namely, 
the  union  of  the  sound,  vigorous,  native  spirit  of  the  Germans 
with  the  civilisation  of  the  Romans  (then,  indeed,  sunk  to  the 
lowest  state  of  debasement),  and  whose  polity  and  public  life 
Christianity  itself  was  unable  totally  to  regenerate.  And  thus 
a  long  intermediate  period  of  conflict  and  confusion  would  have 
been  rendered  unnecessary. 

During  the  troubles  which  followed  the  first  conquest  of 
Rome  by  Alaric,  the  Romans  invoked  from  AMca  the  aid  of 
Genseric,  King  of  the  Vandals — a  prince  who,  both  as  a  war- 
rior and  as  a  ruler,  was  far  more  cruel  than  Alaric,  and  who 
everywhere  spread  terror  on  his  march.  Jealous  and  suspi- 
cious of  the  Goths,  he  invited  into  Italy  Attila,  with  all  the 
nations  which  his  martial  prowess  had  subjected  or  attached  to 
his  authority,  and  occasioned  the  expedition  of  the  latter  into 
the  west,  where,  in  the  great  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Mama, 
the  Goths  constituted  the  main  portion  of  both  the  contending 
armies  The  Huns  and  some  other  of  the  invading  nations 
were  still  pagans;  and  the  history  of  that  age  amply  demon- 
strated that  wars  are  ever  more  destructive  in  proportion  as 
the  armies  are  more  numerous,  the  throng  of  armed  multitudes 
more  dense,  and  the  nations  composing  them  more  various  and 
dissimilar.  Still  the  general  oppression,  anarchy,  desolation, 
and  misery  in  those  times,  are  not  to  be  traced  solely  to  wars 
and  battles;  for  during  the  most  floiuishing  and  civilised  ages 
of  ancient  Rome,  wars  were  almost  perpetually  waged,  and 
were  generally  more,  and  certainly  not  less,  bloody  and  de- 
structive than  the  present.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  contrived  to 
avert  the  torrent  of  hostilities  from  his  capital,  and  the  city  was 
spared.  On  the  death  of  Attila,  the  Huns  ceased  to  be  for- 
midable; for  the  power  of  that  prince,  which  depended  fax  less 
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on  their  numbers,  than  on  his  own  military  prowess  and  glory, 
perished  at  once  with  him. 

Odoacer,  Prince  of  the  Heroli  and  Rugians  (nations  also 
Gothic),  was  called  to  the  empire  of  Rome  from  tiie  banks  of 
the  Danube.  From  his  conquest  dates  the  downfal  of  the 
Western  Empire,  and  the  last  Roman  youth  who  was  yet  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  emperor,  was  called  Romulus,  1228 
years  after  the  first  Romulus — the  founder  of  the  eternal  city — 
a  city  which,  after  it  had  lost  its  outward  and  political  power, 
became  the  centre  of  a  vast  sacerdotal  dominion,  and  again 
occupied  in  succeeding  times  a  mighty  and  important  place  in 
history.  When  the  sway  of  the  Heruli  became  an  object  of 
detestation  in  Rome  and  Italy,  the  Greek  emperor,  Zeno,  in  a 
formal  document,  conferred  on  the  Ostro-Goth  king,  Theo- 
doric,  who  had  been  educated  at  Constantinople,  the  dominion 
of  Italy;  and  the  latter,  after  his  victory  over  Odoacer,  assumed 
the  Roman  purple,  in  lieu  of  the  Gothic  dress.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  in  Rome,  and  by  all  the  Germanic  nations;  his  name, 
like  that  of  Charlemagne  aft;er  him,  was  celebrated  in  the 
heroic  songs  of  the  Germans,  while  political  writers  and  histo- 
rical critics  commend  alike  his  talents  and  his  virtues.  His 
rule  was  generous  and  noble,  he  loved  and  honoured  the  arts 
and  sciences  which  his  age  still  possessed,  and  the  last  of  Roman 
writers,  Cassiodorius  and  Boethius,  were  the  ornaments  of  his 
reign.  Factions  which  arose  on  the  death  of  this  great  prince, 
and  a  crime  perpetrated  on  the  relics  of  his  house,*  afforded  the 
active  emperor  of  the  east,  Justinian,  an  opportunity  to  re- 
establish the  Greek  sway  in  Italy,  by  means  of  his  successftd 
general,  Belisarius.  Military  commanders  like  Belisarius,  and 
some  worthier  and  more  enterprising  princes  on  the  throne 
of  Byzantium,  as  well  as  that  systematic  course  of  policy  I  have 
before  described,  maintained  the  Byzantine  empire;  while  Rome 
itself  was  ruined,  and  Italy  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Lom- 
bards, who  succeeded  the  Goths,  and  were  succeeded  in  their 
turn  by  the  Franks — ^under  whom  the  Roman  empire  of  Grer- 
many  was  re-established,  and  Rome  became,  and  continued, 
united  with  that  empire  during  the  middle  ages,  though  for  the 
most  part  only  in  name. 

This   rapid  but   faithful  sketch  of  the   migration   of  the 

♦  Schlegel  alludes  to  the  murder  of  Amalasontha,  daughter  of  Theo- 
dorlc,  and  to  the  usurpation  of  Theodatus.— TVaiw, 
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northern  nationa,  seemed  necessary  to  enable  us  to  form  a  ri^ht 
opinion  on  this  subiect.  For  this  period,  which  laid  the  mighty 
fomidation  on  which  the  whole  Teutonico-Romanic  structure  of 
the  institutions,  laws,  manners,  languages,  opinions,  and  even 
the  peculiar  imaeinative  character  of  modem  European  nations 
has  been  raised,  has  not  always  been  fully  understood,  op  justly 
appreciated  by  many  writers,  either  led  away  by  a  partial  en- 
thusiasm for  the  antiQue,  or  enthralled  by  modem  opinions  and 
prejudices — writers  who  wish  to  trace  in  all  parts  of  creation, 
and  even  in  universal  history,  the  same  dead  uniformity  and 
monotony  of  plan.  It  is  by  no  means  conunon  to  meet  with 
an  historical  inquirer,  possessing  a  flexibility  of  fancy,  a  just- 
ness of  feeling,  and  a  soundness  and  correctness  of  judgment, 
capable  of  transportiug  him  into  the  remote  ages  of  mstory, 
aud  the  mythic  antiquity  of  nations.  But  in  the  present 
instance,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  chaotic  epoch,  when 
the  old  fictions  of  the  Titanic  wars  appear  to  be  actually 
realised,  and  when  the  marvellous  of  events  and  sentiments  is 
to  be  found  in  the  obscure  and  meagre  chronicles  of  that  age^ 
which  often  unite  fragments  of  popular  mythology  and  pagan 
tradition,  with  real*  historic  incidents ;  it  is  perhaps  still  more 
difficult  to  form  an  accurate  judgment,  and  to  discriminate 
between  the  elements  of  truth  and  &lsehood.  As  we  cannot 
figure  to  ourselves  such  a  state  of  anarchy,  we  are  unable  to 
comprehend  it.  We  should  bear  in  mind  how  often  in  nature 
the  fairest  bloom  of  ve^tation,  and  the  richest  fulness  of 
organic  life,  spring  out  of  a  state  of  confusion  and  chaos,  when 
the  elemental  powers,  affcer  a  long  strife  and  conflict,  settle  at 
last  into  a  state  of  harmonious  equipoise,  unite  and  fractify, 
and  in  some  creative  moment,  when  the  struggle  of  labour  is 
over,  give  birth  to  new  and  more  beautiful  forms  of  existence. 
Ancient  Egypt  was  indebted  for  its  fertility  to  the  periodic 
inundations  of  the  I^ile,  which,  had  they  not  been  provided 
against  by  mounds  and  dams,  would  have  occasioned  the  utmost 
desolation.  Nay,  doth  not  this  earth  we  inhabit,  and  which 
nourishes  us,  with  all  that  fair  and  blooming  vegetation  spread 
over  its  surface,  with  all  that  boundless  wealth  and  variety  of 
animal  life,  and  with  all  the  civilisation  and  refinement  of  man*s 
existence,  whose  abode  it  constitutes  ;  doth  not  this  earth,  I 
say,  teeming  as  it  doth  with  fertility  and  life,  rest  on  the 
gigantic  remains  of  a  primitive  world,  submerged  by  the  old 
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floods,  and  wliioh  was  often  torn,  convulsed,  and  rent  asunder 
by  the  eruptions  of  subterraneous  fire  ?  Well,  the  migration 
of  the  iiorthem  nations  brought  about  a  sort  of  chaotic  struggle 
between  the  various  elements  of  society — it  was  a  new 
OgTgean  inundation  of  nations  in  the  historical  ages — but  it 
laid  the  fruitful  soil — the  historical  foundation  of  a  new  moral 
and  intellectual  form  of  life.  This  vast  flux  and  reflux  of 
nations,  rolling  in  incessant  waves  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
and  from  the  north  to  the  south,  and  back  again  to  the  east 
and  to  the  north,  this  emission  of  immense  armies  issuing  in 
all  directions  from  a  common  centre,  and  returning  again  to 
that  centre  from  every  side — all  this  vast  movement  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  strife  and  contention  between  the  elemental 
powers  of  human  society.  The  first  effect,  indeed,  of  such  a 
strife  of  nature's  elements  let  loose,  is  to  destroy,  or  at  least, 
to  impair,  all  existing  ominic  forms  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed, 
this  wild  and  protracted  state  of  confusion  and  anarchy  does 
not  present  the  most  pleasing  and  auspicious  aspect  to  the  eye 
of  the  historical  observer.  With  respect  to  the  latter  circum- 
stance, we  must  recollect  that  the  extremely  slow  progress,  and 
oUben  unexpected  delays,  in  the  advancement  of  human  society, 
correspond  not  always,  and  indeed  rarely,  to  our  wishes  and 
expectations ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  epochs  in 
history,  wh«i  we  are  amazed  by  the  sudden  out-burst  of  the 
most  extraordinary  events,  and  when  a  great  splendour  of  moral 
and  intellectual  fife  surprises  us  of  a  sudden,  like  a  bright 
momine  in  spriae.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  strong,  wise, 
and  fiitherly  nana  which  guides  and  conducts  the  destinies  of 
individuals,  as  well  as  the  march  of  society,  and  the  course  of 
ages ;  or,  as  the  Scripture  with  touching  simplicity  saith,  *^  the 
Father  hath  reserved  times  unto  himself;"  and  time  in  his 
march  keepeth  not  pace  with  the  rapidity  of  our  desires,  nor 
moveth  according  to  our  views  and  hopes.  But  whatever  may 
be,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  fearful  tardiness  wherewith  the  views 
of  Providence  over  the  destinies  of  the  human  race  are  accom- 
'  plished  ; — a  tardiness  whereof  man  has  to  bear  the  greatest 
blame ;  or  whatever  may  be,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  long  delays 
of  divine  justice — the  procrastination  of  the  period  of  grace  ; 
— ^it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  general  result  of  the  great 
northern  miffration  was  most  salutary,  and  that  that  mixture  of 
Germanic  tnbes  with  the  degenerate  population  of  Home — ^that 
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allianoe  between  the  healthy,  vigorous,  and  native  intellectuat 
energy  of  Grermany,  and  the  rapidly  decaying  civilisation  of 
Rome,  were  productive  of  the  mifi^ntiest  -and  most  beneficial 
consequences.  Whoever  doubts  the  trutii  of  tiiis  observation, 
may  cure  his  scepticism  by  comparing  the  splendour,  activity, 
and  variety  in  the  political  and  inteuectual  existence  of  the 
modem  European  states,  that  have  sprung  out  of  this  union 
of  the  Germanic  and  Romanic  nations,  with  tiie  dull  monotony, 
the  thorough  moral  and  intellectual  stupor  which  prevailed  m 
the  later  Byzantine  empire. 

But  I  have  more  than  once  observed  that,  independentiy  of 
that  progressive  power  of  reason,  inherent  in  all  the  forms  and 
departments  of  human  activity  ;  and  independentiy  of  the  ope- 
rations of  Divine  Providence,  which  form  that  high  mysterious 
chain  of  unity  which  links  together  the  different  periods  of  man*8 
social  progress ;  independentiy,  I  say,  of  all  these,  tiiere  is  a 
law  of  nature — a  high,  and  secret  principle  of  nature,  presiding 
over  the  life  and  growth  of  human  socie^ — which,  u  kept  in 
due  subordination  to  the  higher  principle  of  Providence,  will  not 
be  found  iucompatible  with  it.  The  prevalence  of  this  law  of 
nature  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
even  in  that  of  particular  nations,  when  their  social  progress  is 
not  impeded  or  interrupted  by  violent  or  irregular  causes.  And 
in  following  the  current  of  events  in  history,  the  historical  ob- 
server can  accurately  disting^sh  the  different  periods  of  national 
development — the  first  period  of  artless,  yet  marvellous,  child-i 
hood — the  next  of  the  first  bloom  and  flush  of  youth — later, 
the  matmrer  vigour  and  activity  of  manhood — and  at  last  tiie 
symptoms  of  approaching  age,  a  state  of  general  decay,  and 
second  childishness.  This  energy  of  nature,  which,  together 
with  the  other  higher  and  divine  principle  of  human  destiny, 
is  inherent  in  mankind,  displays  itself  even  in  the  sphere  of  in- 
tellect, and  particularly  in  the  flourishing  eras  of  art  and  science. 
It  is  even  still  more,  or  at  least  quite  as,  perceptible  in  thofie 
creative  moments  already  described,  of  a  new,  though  perhaps, 
at  first,  a  chaotic  epoch  of  human  society  ;  so  £Bur,  at  least,  as 
those  plastic,  eventful  moments  are  not  the  mere  ofispring  and 
counterfeit  production  of  revolutionary  violence-— but  have 
issued  from  the  very  well-spring  of  nature.  When  the  latter  is 
the  case,  it  will  be  found  that  the  whole  tendency  of  these 
periods  of  extraordinary  ferment  in  society  is  conducive  to  the 
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extension  of  the  divine  principle,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the 
views  of  Proyidence,  as  was  eminently  the  case  in  the  era  of  the 
great  northern  migrations;  an  era,  when  a  catastrophe,  at  first 
the  most  appalling,  led  to  the  further  triumph  of  Christianity, 
which  conferred  on  those  rohust,  northern  children  of  nature, 
the  high  consecration  of  an  empire,  which  therehy,  in  its 
ulterior  progpress,  far  outshone  the  Roman,  or  any  other  old 
pagan  dominion.  But  unquestionably  the  two  conflicting 
elements  in  that  eventful  period,  which  contained  the  first 
germs  of  all  modem  civilisation — the  free-bom  energy  of  Ger- 
manic nature,  and  the  Romanic  refinement,  science,  and  lan- 
guage, were  happily  blended  and  harmonised  by  the  Christian 
reHgion  only,  which  on  that  account  must  be  regarded  as  the 
all-connecting  bond — ^the  one  all-animating  principle  of  social 
life  in  modem  ages.  But  vrithout  that  new  element  of  vital 
power  furnished  by  the  northern  emigrations,  Christianity  alone 
would  not  have  regenerated  the  degraded  people  of  Rome,  nor 
have  restored  its  intellectual  energy,  then  simk  to  too  low  a 
state  of  debasement.  Above  all,  the  primitive,  innate,  and 
deeply-rooted  corruption  of  the  Roman  government  was  beyond 
the  power  of  remedy,  and  could  only  be  removed  by  time.  The 
evils  of  the  age  were,  indeed,  universal ;  for,  even  in  the  bosom 
of  Christianity,  discord  had  broken  out;  and  where  even  faith 
was  preserved  in  its  purity,  there,  to  use  the  expression  of  Holy 
Writ,  "  much  of  first  love  was  gone."  But  for  this,  the  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  on  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  Roman 
world,  would  have  been  far  more  extensive  ;  and  a  miraculous 
6ure  would  have  been  wrought  on  the  moral  distempers  of 
society,  as  on  the  physical  diseases  of  individuals.  And  as  holy 
hermits  were  often  able  to  command  the  elements  of  natmre  and 
the  savage  beasts  of  the  desert ;  so  a  divine  power,  by  its  mild, 
conciliating,  prompt,  and  effective  influence  would,  m  the  first 
moment  have  allayed  the  wild  jar  and  strife  of  the  social 
elements.  But  these  effects  were  accomplished  only  by  slow 
degrees,  by  the  soothing  influence  of  time,  and  by  the  gradual 
innision  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  into  the  human  mind. 

The  progressive  corruption  and  ever-growing  disorders  of  the 
Roman  world  were  productive  of  consequences  in  some  degree 
important  to  Christianity,  particularly  in  relation  to  afl;er-ages. 
To  forsake  and  renounce  that  world  of  cruelty  and  vice,  that 
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kingdom  of  diBsimulation,  that  age  of  confusion  and  barbarism^ 
and  to  seek  by  preference  an  abode'  and  asylum  in  the  wilder* 
ness,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lions  and  other  savage  aDimals 
of  the  desert,  required  no  extraordinary  impulse  of  Christian 
feeling,  and  scarcely  more  than  a  high  effort  of  human  courage. 
And  thus  in  that  convulsed  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  wad 
under  the  accursed  domination  of  its  last  tyrants,  Christiaif 
xmchorets  peopled  the  solitudes  of  Thebais, — those  solitudes 
where  the  old  pyramids  and  other  monuments  of  hoar  antiquity 
still  speak  in  mute  signs  to  the  traveller,  their  grave  and  eaniest 
language.  Self-contemplation  did  not  shut  up  these  Christian 
ancnorites  within  a  narrow  and  egotistical  sphere  of  thought,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  Indian  recluse,  who,  to  outward  i^poarance^ 
leads  the  same  mode  of  life.  As  the  primitive  Christians  evinced 
the  power  of  faith  and  charity  by  deeds  and  in  sufferings,  in 
words  and  in  works  of  manifold  kinds ;  so  prayer  was  to  these 
solitaries  the  inward  porch  of  a  new  and  invisible  world — a  real 
business  of  life,  and  a  bond  of  the  closest  and  tenderest  con- 
nexion, whereby,  though  separated  from  the  world,  they 
remained,  even  at  the  remotest  distance,  intimately  united  with 
all  who,  like  themselves,  were  firmly  united  to  God. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  primitive  Christians  displayed  the  power 
of  divine  Hope,  and  anient  Charity,  not  only  in  their  heroic 
constancy  under  assaults,  persecutions,  sufferings  and  torments 
of  all;  even  the  most  exquisite,  kinds ;  but  in  their  renunciation 
of  society  and  of  all  earthly  enioyments,  in  their  contempt  and 
abandonment  of  a  world,  whiofi  seemed  in  truth  eternally  dis-» 
tracted  and  irretrievably  undone.  In  the  eremitical  hfe,  a 
simple  handicraft  was  ordinarily  coupled  with  the  duty  of 
spiritual  contemplation,  These  first  Christian  anchorites  of 
Egypt  were  the  original  and  model  of  all  later  monastic  insti- 
tutes ;  although,  conformably  to  the  living  and  quite  practical 
spirit  of  Christianity,  these  mstitutes  have  generally  admitted 
into  their  rules  other  useful  and  salutary  exercises  adapted 
either  to  the  general  circumstances  of  the  age,  or  to  the  wants 
of  individuab —  such  as  the  education  of  youth — the  cultivation 
of  the  sciences — the  relief  of  the  poor — the  care  of  the  infinn^* 
and  the  practice  of  other  works  of  charity.  The  anchorites, 
who  lead  a  purely  contemplative  life,  constitute  a  comparatively 
small  and  rare  exception  in  the  Christian  church;  and  they«r9 
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tolerated  only  because  the  ways  of  human  nature  are  80  in- 
finitely diversified,  and  often  so  strange  and  so  singular. 

To  resist  their  internal  foes,  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  the 
fiend — ^the  spirit  of  discord  and  corruption,  and  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  purity  of  morals,  as  well  as  of  faith,  the  primitive 
Christians  as  much  needed  the  divine  assistance,  as  to  enable 
them  to  endure  outwardly  the  torments  of  martyrdom,  or  to 
renounce  in  holy  solitude  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  In  this 
respect  three  different  kinds  of  heresy,  which  were  so  many 
trials  the  Christian  religion  had  to  sustain,  are  well  worthy  of 
our  attention.  From  the  very  birth  of  Christianity,  the  Gnostics 
gave  loose  to  the  ardour  of  an  Oriental  fancy,  indulged  in  a 
variety  of  Theosophistic  speculations,  and  with  their  systems  of 
Divine  Emanations,  Eradiations,  Incarnations,  and  Persons, 
formed  an  almost  mythological  concatenation  of  ideas ;  so  that 
bad  it  been  possible  for  this  sect  to  become  predominant,  and 
for  Christianity  to  swerve  into  such  a  labvrinth  of  doctrines,  our 
divine  reli^on  would  have  degenerated  mto  a  system  of  meta- 
physical fictions,  not  unlike  the  philosophic  mythology  and 
poetical  creed  of  India.  Happily  these  sects  of  Gnostics  were 
not  numerous,  nor  in  general  of  long  duration ;  and  they  were 
extremely  divided  among  themselves  ;  for  a  truly  inventive 
fiincy  ever  strikes  out  a  path  of  inquiry  for  itself.  But,  when 
considered  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  these  sectaries,  amid 
all  their  strange  and  whimsical  errors,  must  ever  command  the 
attention  of  mankiad.  It  woidd  seem  from  all  appearance,  (and 
indeed  the  nature  of  tilings  would  su£Bciently  warrant  the  in- 
ference) that  many  of  these  sects  combined  with  their  own 
peculiar  notions  the  opinions  of  other  Oriental  sects,  totally 
alien  from  Christianity.  As  the  march  of  error  is  infinitely 
progressive,  and  as,  from  its  very  nature,  false  opinion  is  sure  to 
oranch  out  into  a  variety  of  ramifications,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
determine  with  exactness  whether  some  of  these  Gnostic  sects, 
that  spread  through  Cential  Asia,  and  were  lost  in  a  multitude 
of  otners,  were  or  not  of  a  Christian  ori^.  Of  all  the 
sects  belonging  to  the  Gnostic  family,  the  Manichseans  alone 
appear  to  nave  had  a  longer  existence  ;  and  during  the  middle 
ages,  they  secretly  germinated  in  Europe. 

The  second  corruption  of  Christiamty  was  fr^m  Arianism, 
which  corresponds  to  what  in  modem  times  is  termed  Rationalism ; 
though  the  former  appeared  in  another  and  more  Chiistiai| 
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form.  That  the  dispute  with  Arianism  was  no  mere  verbal 
dispute — that  it  involved  a  capital  article  of  faith — a  question 
of  life  or  death  for  Christianity — ^a  question  whether  the  real 
Foundation — the  essential  Comer-stone — and  Beginning  of  our 
faith  were  really,  truly,  and  in  very  deed  divine,  and  from  God, 
and  equal  with  Grod,  or  merely  in  a  certain  sense  like  to  God- 
Can  opinion  which  the  Platomc,  or  any  other  system  of  philo- 
sophy might  have  included  among  his  tenets) — that  the  dis- 
pute with  Arianism  was  no  mere  verbal  dispute,  must  be  evi- 
dent to  every  upright,  ingenuous,  and  unprejudiced  mind.  No 
sect  has  ever  been  so  widely  dififbsed,  nor  has  ever  taken  such 
deep  root ;  and,  by  the  arts  and  evasions  of  a  prodigious  sub- 
tilty,  it  maintained  its  principles  under  the  mask  of  apparent 
submission.  It  was  now  that  for  the  first  lime,  the  importance 
and  power  of  a  general  council  became  apparent,  in  order  to 
oppose  to  the  many-shaped,  subtle,  and  intangible  spirit  of 
error,  a  brief,  but  dear,  and  definite  formulary  of  that  fiiith 
which  animated  the  bosom,  and  was  rooted  in  the  conviction  of 
every  Christian.  This  destructive  rationalism  of  the  eariy  ages 
of  Christianity  was  at  last  repressed,  and  became  finally  extinct; 
though  the  uat  ramifications  of  this  sect  have  continued  down 
to  our  times  among  the  Eutychians  of  Armenia,  and  the  Nesto- 
rians  of  Ethiopia. 

How  much  the  unhappy  disputes  of  Arianism  contributed  in 
this  period  of  general  dechne,  towards  the  downM  of  the  Roman 
empire,  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice.  But  that  pas- 
sion for  dispute,  which,  if  not  innate  in  man,  has  at  least  be- 
come his  second  nature,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  original  sin  of 
human  intellect,  displays  itself  in  a  Toore  striking  degree  in 
certain  sects,  that  did  not  question  any  ardde  of  faith,  but 
merely  some  subordinate  matters  of  opinion,  or  the  rights  of 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  who  conducted  their  disputes  with 
the  most  unyielding  obstinacy — such  a  passion,  I  say,  displays 
itself  more  strikingly  in  these  sects  than  in  others,  that  called 
in  question  points  of  faith,  and  who^  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
scientious in  their  errors,  appear  entitled  to  our  respect  and 
forbearance.  Among  the  former  class  of  disputants  must  be 
ranked  some  of  the  smaller,  less  diffused,  and  obscurer  sects  of 
the  first  ages  of  the  church,  like  the  Montanists  and  Donatists; 
sects  whose  influence  was  on  that  account  by  no  means  unim- 
portant, and  who  occupy  no  insignificant  place  in  the  history  6f 
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their  times ;  for  their  errors  constitute  the  third  form  of  devia- 
tion from  universal  Christianity.  In  the  same  category  must 
we  place  the  mat  schism  of  a  later  period,  which  severed  the 
Greek  firom  the  Western  church  ;  for  this  unhappy  separation, 
as  is  well  known,  had  no  relation  to  any  important  dogma  of 
Christianity. 

As  the  general  councils  of  that  period  prove  the  self-preserving 
and  self-sustainin|P  power  of  Christianity,  so  the  energy  of 
Christian  faith  and  Christian  intellect  displays  its  life,  activity, 
and  scientific  progress  in  the  numberless  ana  manifold  produc- 
tions of  those  first  doctors  of  the  church,  so  highly  revered  by 
all  succeeding  ages.  The  style  and  lan^^uage  of  these  works 
must  be  estimated  by  the  standard  of  their  age;  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  expect  them  to  possess,  in  a  like  degree,  the  attic 
simplicity  of  a  Xenophon,  or  the  full  and  elaborate  periods  of  a 
livy.  But  with  this  single  exception,  these  writings  display 
the  most  varied  talents  for  oratory,  and  philosophy,  united  with 
extensive  learning,  the  purest  feelings  of  religious  love,  and  the 
most  correct  views  in  religion.  And,  to  cite  but  one  or  two 
examples  out  of  the  multitude  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  St. 
Augustine,  by  the  extent  of  his  historical  information,  by  a  phi- 
losophy zealous  in  its  inquiries  after  truth,  but  still  irresolute, 
presents  the  image  of  a  Christian  Cicero,  in  a  language  some- 
what altered  indeed,  but  distinguished  for  a  similar  employment 
of  rhetoric.  I^or  was  this  great  man  destitute  of  political  dis- 
cernment and  penetration  ;  and  he  certainly  possessed  a  much 
more  dedded  talent  for  speculative  inquiry,  than  the  old  Rbman 
who  flourished  in  the  last  age  of  the  republic.  There  was  next 
that  learned  and  holy  recluse  St.  Jerome,  who  was  as  well  versed 
in  classical  literature  as  in  the  Oriental  languages,  and  who  was 
gifted  with  a  depth  of  critical  discernment,  and  an  original 
power  of  thought  and  expression,  equalled  by  very  few  orators 
and  thinkers  in  any  age. 

The  dread  of  a  fidse  Gnosis  was  at  that  period,  as  often  in 
subsequent  ages,  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  a  profound 
Christian  phUosophy.  The  leaning  of  the  great  ecclesiastical 
writer  Origen,  particularly  in  his  youth,  to  some  opinions  of  the 
Gnostics,  excited  long  after  his  .death  many  doubts  and  contro- 
versies respecting  some  points  of  his  beliei,  and  tended  at  least 
to  impair  the  reverence  with  which  his  philosophical  genius  was 
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Otherwise  regarded.  This  was  partumlarlj  the  case  when  the 
Ariaas  made  use  of  some  doubtful  opinion  of  this  great  man  for 
the  support  of  theai  system ;  as  indeed  it  often  happens  that  an 
elerated  system  of  philosophy  is  not  completed  in  its  parts,  or  at 
least  that  the  individual  errors  it  may  contain  are  seized  upon  by 
the  dull,  innovating  spirit  of  a  superficial,  and  half-doubting  faith, 
and  debased  to  a  quite  alien  and  inferior  sphere  of  speculation, 

There  is  also  another  error,  or  rather  illusion,  which  deserves 
to  be  noticed,  as  it  b  a  characteristic  incident  in  the  histoiy  of 
those  early  aees  of  the  church ;  for  it  was  no  regular  system  of 
error,  nor  did  its  partisans  constitute  a  sect ;  but  it  was  merely 
the  exaggerated  opinion  of  some  individuals  in  the  bosom  of  tlie 
church,  who  were  animated  by  no  intentions  hostile  to  Christi- 
anity. I  allude  to  the  (so  called)  MiUenarian  doctrine,  whicfa« 
as  it  refers  to  the  future  historical  destiny  of  Christianity,  pos- 
sesses a  high  historical  interest.  Though  the  Prophet  of  the 
New  Testament  marked  out  the  period  of  a  thousand  years  for 
the  duration  of  the  triumph  of  the  church,  he  expressly  intima- 
ted thereby  that  that  period  could  not  be  discovered  nor  deter- 
mined by  human  penetration,  for,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  "a  thou- 
sand years  are  as  one  day  with  the  Lord,  and  one  day,  as 
a  thousand  years ;"  and  though  the  inspired  writer  expressly 
added,  that  as  the  ereat  combat,  which  man  is  doomed  to  on  the 
earth  and  in  earthfy  life,  can  never  be  completely  terminated,  a  ^ 
last  combat  awaited  humanity  at  the  close  of  those  thousand 
years;  many  virtuous  and  praiseworthy  men  were  still  found, 
who  depicted  this  kinfi;dom  of  a  thousand  years  in  the  most 
sensual  colours  of  earl£ly  felicity,  and  thus  destroyed  all  faith 
in  that  prophetic  warning,  so  necessary  for  man  and  for  all  aM 
— nU  belief  in  the  ideal  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  divme 
truth :  or,  with  reckless  precipitancy  equally  misapplied  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  and  (as  has  onen  oeen  the  case  in  suc- 
ceeding times)  very  unseasonably  alarmed  themselves  and  others; 
though  that  long  series  of  ages  marked  out  by  the  apostle  fw 
the  progress  of  Christianity  might  have  openea  their  eyes,  and 
taught  them  di£ferently.  But  the  principal  cause  wnich  op- 
posed, and  must  ever  oppose  an  insurmountable  difficulty  to  toe 
Alillenerian  system  of  that  and  of  all  succeeding  a^es,  is  the 
limit  assigned  to  the  judgment  of  Christians  in  2l  tnat  relates 
t9  th^  inscrutable  decrees  of  Divine  Providence;  whether  those 
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decrees  regard  individuals  or  mankind  in  general*  Sorely 
nothing  could  be  conceived  more  disquieting,  more  fetal  to 
human  life,  than  for  every  individual  to  &iow  before-hand  with  the 
utmost  certainty  from  his  birth  the  day  and  hour  of  his  death  ; 
and  no  greater  calamity  could  happen  to  any  man  than  a  reve- 
lation of  such  a  kind.  The  same  remark  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  world  in  general,  where  such  fore-knowledge  would  only 
produce  the  utmost  disorder  and  confusion.  As  in  the  case  of 
a  sick  man  reduced  to  imminent  danger  from  the  increasing 
symptoms  of  dissolution ;  though  no  man,  not  even  the  phy* 
sican,  can  positively  know  and  determine  with  certainty  the 
course  of  events,  wmch  is  known  to  God  alone,  still  every  mend 
would  wish  that  the  patient  should  examine  his  interior,  unite 
his  thoughts  to  God,  and  set  his  house  in  order  ;  so  cases  may 
be  imagined,  when  this  comparison  would  apply  to  mankind  at 

large. 

Thus  then  on  the  Roman  soil,  and  amid  that  world  once  so  bril- 
liant, Christianity  had  grown  up,  like  a  tender,  luminous  plants 
whose  seed  had  come  down  from  Heaven.  For  the  further  expan- 
sion of  that  heavenly  seed,  for  the  formation  of  the  Christiaii 
state,  and  the  political  organisation  of  Christian  nations,  we  must 
allow  that  the  all-wise  and  powerful  Hand,  which  guides  the 
destinies  of  men  and  of  nations,  the  march  of  ages,  and  the 
course  of  events,  found  it  necessary  to  employ  at  first  very 
violent,  and  (if  we  may  borrow  a  term  of  the  medical  art)  almost 
heroic  remedies.  The  cause  of  this  undoudtedly  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  fsust,  that  although  many  great  and  holy  men  are  to 
be  found  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  mankind  on  the  whole 
had  very  imperfectly  corresponded  to  that  mighty  and  divine 
impulse  which  Christianity  had  imparted  to  the  world  ;  and  had 
very  soon  and  very  quickly  fallen  into  the  most  fearful  dis- 
putes. Scarce  baa  that  indundation  of  the  northern  nations 
burst  in  upon  the  blooming  garden  of  the  Christian  west,  (and 
beneficial  to  mankind  as  have  been  the  remote  consequences  and 
final  results  of  that  revolution,  and  defensible  therefore  as  it  may 
be  in  a  historical  Theodicea,  still  we  cannot  deny  that  its  im- 
mediate effects  were  most  terrible  and  destructive  ;) — scarce,  we 
«ay,  had  tins  inundation  of  the  northern  nations  occurred  when, 
in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  east,  there  broke  out  among  the 
nations  of  Asia,  that  mighty  Arabian  conflagration,  whose 
flames  were  scattered  over  the  terrified  globe^  by  the  sons  of  the 
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desert,  guided  by  their  new  prophet  of  unbelief,  and  animated 
themselves  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  destruction. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  some  could  have  regarded  it 
as  a  peculiar  merit  of  this  religion  of  empty  arrogance  and 
senseless  pride,  that  it  maintains  and  inculcates  with  piuity  a 
belief  in  one  Almighty  Deity.  This,  as  the  Scripture  says,  the 
demons  themselves,  in  their  realms  of  eternal  darkness,  l>elieve, 
"without  being  on  that  account  at  all  the  better;  and  it  is  only 
a  profound  ignorance  of  the  world  and  himself,  that  could  ever 
make  man  forget  and  obliterate  from  his  bosom  that  first 
foundation  of  all  faith.  All  the  elements  of  salvation,  recon- 
ciliation, mercy,  love,  and  happiness  for  mankind,  to  be  found 
in  eternal  truth,  and  a  belief  in  that  truth,  all  these  are  want- 
ing in  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  There  is  not  a  more  decided 
contrast  than  that  presented  by  the  silent  progress  of  the  new 
and  divine  light  of  truth  in  the  primitive  church,  amid  oppres- 
sion and  persecution,  in  meek  submission  to  every  existing  law, 
and,  except  in  matters  of  fdth,  in  a  patient,  unwearied,  and 
cheerful  subnusaon  to  the  hostile,  but  still  legitimate,  powers 
of  the  earth;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  fanatic  thirst  of  con- 
quest inspired  by  Mahomet — that  express  precept  to  propagate 
by  fire  and  sword,  throughout  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
the  new  Unitarian  faith  of  Arabia.  If  some  writers,  instead 
of  studying  the  history  of  modem  Europe,  in  order  to  deduce 
from  their  researches  new  matter,  and  occasion  for  reviving  the 
old  contests  about  the  respective  rights  and  limits  of  the  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  powers,  would  only  examine  with  attention 
the  history  of  the  ancient  Caliphate,  they  would  soon  satisfy 
themselves  of  the  fearful  character  of  that  institution,  of  the 
infernal  spirit  that  produced  that  anti- Christian  combination  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  authority,  and  of  the  horrible  state  of 
moral  degradation  to  which  it  has  reduced  mankind  in  every 
country  where  it  has  prevailed. 

It  was  with  the  rapidity  of  a  destructive  fire  that  this  mighty 
mischief  spread  over  the  countries  of  Asia,  and  a  large  portion 
of  AMca,  till  it  soon  menaced  the  southern  extremities  of  Eu- 
rope. When  Mahomet  died,  he  was  master  of  Arabia,  a 
country  that,  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  had  remained  in  a 
state  of  absolute  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  con- 
sequently, if  this  great  revolution  had  remained  confined  within 
the  limits  of  this  region,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  would  never 
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have  exerted  so  mighty  an  historical  influence  on  other  nations 
and  kingdoms.  But  only  a  few  score  years  from  his  decease, 
and  under  his  immediate  successors,  the  whole  Western  Asia 
between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean, 
Syria,  and  Palestine,  down  to  Mount  Taurus  and  the  frontiers 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  soon  again  the  whole  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  down  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Spain,  were  subdued  by 
the  disciples  of  the  Koran;  while  at  the  same  moment  the 
Roman  west  and  the  empire  of  Persia  were  menaced  by  the 
arms  of  these  formidable  inyaders.  It  was  a  general  principle 
with  the  Mahometan  conquerors  to  extirpate  all  recollection  of 
antiquity  in  the  countries  which  they  subdued,  to  give  them  an 
entirely  new  form  and  aspect — or,  in  other  words,  to  destroy 
and  obliterate  every  vestige  of  the  higher  and  better  civilisation 
that  had  adorned  those  once  flourishing  regions. 
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LECTURE  Xn. 

Sketch  of  Mahomet  and  his  Beligioii  — EstahHshment  of  the  Saracenic 
Empiie — New  Organisatjon  of  the  European  West,  and  Restoration 
of  the  Christian  Empire, 

From  the  earliest  period,  the  pastoral  tribes  pf  Arabia  have 
lived  under  their  emirs,  in  all  the  wild  independence  of  No- 
made  nations;  they  were  not,  however,  without  cities,  as  these 
were  created  and  rendered  necessary  by  the  trade  of  the  cara- 
van, which  in  its  journeys  through  the  wilderness,  and  in  its 
passage  from  one  inhabited  province  to  another,  required  these 
points  of  rest.  A  few  of  the  frontier  districts  and  maridme 
coasts  were,  indeed,  possessed  by  some  of  the  more  ancient 
Egyptian  Pharaohs;  but  the  entire  country  was  never  subdued 
or  conquered  either  by  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians,  or  the  Ma- 
cedonian conquerors.  Nor  were  the  Romans  more  successful ; 
and  it  was  only  m  the  reign  of  Trajan,  the  last  of  Roman  em- 
perors, who  meditated  schemes  of  conquest,  that  a  small  frontier 
tract  of  Arabia  Petraea  was  taken  possession  of,  and  annexed  to 
the  Roman  empire.  Immediately  on  the  death  of  Trajan,  the 
Roman  government  recurred  to  the  pacific  policy  of  Augustus, 
who  had  considered  it  dangerous  to  enlarge  the  empire  by  any 
new  conquests:  and  in  consequence,  this  province  of  Arabia 
was  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  and  left  to  the  enjoyment  of 
its  ancient  freedom. 

This  long-established  liberty  and  total  independence  of  all 
foreign  conquerors  and  rulers  has  not  a  little  contributed  to 
exalt  among  the  Arabs  a  strong  self-consciousness.  Their 
ori^D,  whi(£  is  very  nearly  akin  to  that  of  the  Hebrews,  they 
deduce  as  descendants  of  Yoktan  frt)m  Heber,  who  was  an 
ancestor  of  Abraham,  or  from  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham, 
that  was  bom  in  the  desert.  Among  these  free  and  warlike 
pastoral  nations,  the  feelings  of  clanship,  the  pride  of  noble 
descent,  and  the  glory  of  an  ancient  and  renowned  race,  and 
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kgaxa  the  mutual  hostility  of  tribes  transmitted  from  one  gene^ 
ration  to  another,  the  never-to-he-caneelled  debt  of  blood, 
form  the  ruling  and  animating  principle,  nay  the  almost  ezclu- 
jsive  purport  of  existence.  This  tribe-spirit  of  the  Arabians 
has  had  a  mighty  influence  on  the  origin  and  first  development 
of  the  Mahometan  reHgion,  and  has  stamped  on  it  a  peculiar 
character.  And  among  the  Nomade  nations,  in  a  similar  stage 
of  social  adyancement,  and  who  combine  the  freedom  of  the 
pastoral  life  with  the  commerce  of  caravans,  and  are  not  total 
strangers  to  the  refinement  of  cities,  the  faith  of  Mahomet 
has  not  only  obtained  the  easiest  access,  but  has  struck  the 
deepest  roots,  and  finds,  as  it  were,  its  most  natural  disciples. 
For  the  Tartar  nations  in  the  interior  parts  of  Asia,  and  the 
tribes  of  Berbers,  who  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  north 
of  Africa,  lead  the  same  mode  of  Hfe,  though  they  cannot 
boast  of  the  ancient  origin  and  high  descent  ascribed  to  the 
Arabs.  Compared  with  Roman  degeneracy,  with  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  court,  with  Assyrian  effeminacy,  and  the 
immorality  of  the  great  Asiatic  cities,  this  tribe-character  of  the 
Arabians,  as  preserved  in  its  purity  during  their  ancient  free- 
dom, appears  undoubtedly  to  be  of  a  less  corrupt,  more  moraJ, 
and  more  generous  nature.  Doubtless  the  Arabs  possessed  in 
the  first  ages  of  their  history,  a  great  moral  energy  of  will 
and  strength  of  character,  and  even  in  the  period  of  their  de- 
cline, these  qualities  are  still  perceptible.  On  the  other  hand 
in  this  tr^e  ckaraeter,  and  in  those  feelings  of  clanship,  which 
determine  all  the  social  relations  among  that  people  ;  pride, . 
party-animosities,  and  the  spirit  of  revenge,  are  the  ruling  ele* 
ments  of  life,  and  the  passions  to  which  all  things  are  made 
subservient,  or  are  sacrificed.  The  moral  corruption  of  the 
human  race,  the  profound  disorder  of  man's  whole  being,  is 
proved  as  well  by  the  constant  proneness  of  civilised  nations 
towards  a  soft  voluptuousness  of  morals,  or  by  the  innate  dis- 
position of  politer  classes  and  ages  to  a  spirit  of  speculative 
contention,  as  by  the  rude  pride  and  animosities  of  tribes, 
which  considered  in  a  natund  point  of  view,  appear  to  be 
purer  and  less  corrupt  in  their  morals,  or  to  possess  greater 
strength  and  generosity  of  character.  Those  tribe-feelings 
and  passions  of  pride  and  hatred,  anger  and  revenge,  so  pre- 
valent among  the  Arabians,  are  displayed  in  their  ancient 
poetry,  and  even  constitute  its  essential  spirit  and  purport ;  for 
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except  those  parables,  riddles^  and  prorerbial  sayings  in  which 
the  Orientals  so  much  delight,  this  poetry  has  no  mythological 
fictions,  like  that  of  the  Indians  and  the  Greeks,  nor  with  the 
•xoeption  of  a  certain  enthusiasm  of  passion,  does  it  evince  any 
truly  fertile  and  inventive  power  of  miagination. 

The  old  Arabians  never  possessed,  like  the  Indians,  Egyp- 
tians, and  Greeks,  a  poetical,  high-wroufi^ht,  and  scientifically 
arranged  system  of  polytheism.  The  historical  traditions  of 
ihm  different  races  had  much  analogy  with  those  of  the  He- 
brews, and  coincided  with  them  in  a  variety  of  points  ;  for  as 
they  were  of  the  Semitic  race,  they  deduced  their  origin  from 
Abraham  and  the  other  holy  patriarchs  of  the  primitive  world. 
Hence  the  tradition  of  a  purer  faith,  and  the  simple  patriarchal 
worship  of  the  Deity  appear  to  have  never  been  totally  extin- 
guished among  the  Arabs  ;  though  indeed  the  veracious  Hero- 
dotus asserts,  that  they  adored  the  Assyrian  Venus  under  the 
name  of  Alilath.  But  such  a  mixture  of  religious  doctrines 
and  practices  is  by  no  means  incredible,  when  we  reflect  on 
those  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  when  though  that 

Eeople  were  in  possession  of  the  Mosaic  revelation  and  code  of 
iws,  and  though  their  whole  arrangements  of  life  were  founded 
thereon ;  though  mighty  and  zealous  .prophets  perpetually 
arose  to  warn  them  of  their  errors ;  they  still  went  after  Baal, 
and  still  sacrificed  their  children  to  Moloch.  In  the  ag^  of  Ma- 
homet,  and  shortly  before  his  time,  various  kinds  of  idolatry 
had  found  their  way  amon^  the  Arabs  from  the  neighbouring 
nations,  who  if  not  now,  had  formerly  been  plunged  in  the 
errors  of  paganism.  At  the  same  time  several  Jewish  tribes 
existed  in  Arabia,  and  even  some  Christian  communities,  be- 
longing mostly  to  the  Oriental  sects,  mingled  with  the  rest  of 
the  population.  The  neighbouriDg  Christian  monarch,  or 
Negus  of  ^Ethiopia,  also  exerted  considerable  influence  on  the 
different  tribes  and  communities  of  Arabia. 

Mahomet  felt  the  most  decided  aversion  to  all  pagan  idolatry, 
and  even  to  all  veneration  of  images ;  and  it  is  very  possible, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  a  great  historian,  who,  on  the 
whole  does  not  judge  the  Arabian  prophet  unfavourably,  that 
the  expectation  which  the  Jews  still  entertained  of  the  future 
coming  of  a  Deliverer  and  Prophet,  should  have  operated  very 
powerfully  on  the  mind  and  imagination  of  Mahomet.  In  the 
fame  way  as  the  Jews,  then  incomparably  more  active  than 
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afterwards,  still  expected  Him  who  had  long  since  come ;  so 
certain  Chiistian  sects,  totally  misunderstanding  the  Scriptures 
which  they  interpreted  according  to  their  own  arbitrary  sense, 
believed  that  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  divine  Paraclete  whom 
the  Saviour  had  promised  was  yet  to  come;  although  the 
Saviour  had  promised  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  come  dowu 
upon  his  disciples  immediately  after  his  ascension,  and  had 
added,  that  the  same  spirit  should  for  ever  abide  with  them* 
Now  every  one  who  professed  himself  a  Christian,  knew  very 
well  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  a  supernatural  light  had 
descended  on  the  apostles  in  the  €rst  assembly  they  held,  and 
when  as  they  thought,  their  Lord  and  Master  had  abandoned 
tiiem ;  and  that  tlus  light  had  transformed  the  disciples,  till 
then  weak,  wavering,  and  trembling  before  the  world,  into 
apostolic  men  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God,  into  prophets  of 
eternal  truth  and  divine  love,  humble,  but  energetic,  and  no  less 
heroic  than  enlightened.  That  Assister  and  Comforter,  or  that 
guiding  Paraclete  promised  by  God  to  his  disciples,  which  in  the 
apostles  had  proved  itself  a  spirit  of  knowledge,  of  illumination, 
^id  of  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  faith — ^in  the  martyrs,  a 
spirit  of  divine  power  and  of  heroic  constancy  under  sufferings, 
was  now  in  the  great  doctors  of  thfe  church,  and  in  the  general 
councils,  the  guiding  spirit  of  wisdom,  rightly  discerning  and 
stead&stly  adhering  to  the  truths  of  revelation.  But  this  truth 
did  not  prevent  many  leaders  of  those  sects  ^m  regarding 
themselves  in  their  own  conceit  as  the  Comforter  and  the 
Paraclete  promised  by  God  for  the  consolation  of  succeeding 
ages,  or  even  from  permitting  themselves  to  be  so  considered 
by  their  own  disciples.  The  supposition  of  the  great  historian 
just  now  cited,  that  these  Judaeo-Christian  expectations  of  the 
future  coming  of  an  earthly  Deliverer,  Redeemer,  and  Teacher, 
or  Prophet  of  the  world,  may  have  exerted  no  inconsiderable 
influence  on  the  mind  of  Mahomet,  and  may  have  awakened 
similar  conceptions  and  imaginations  on  his  own  head,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact,  that  the  Koran  itself  contains  no  very  obscure 
allusions  and  references  to  the  notions  of  the  Paraclete,  and  to 
a  supernatural  and  divine  power  and  force  under  the  very 
denomination  used  among  the  later  Hebrews,  and  according  to 
the  very  word  sanctioned  for  that  peculiar  object. 

In  the  time  of  Mahomet,  and  shortly  before  him,  the  Caaba 
at  Mecca  constituted  the  great  sanctuary  of  Arabian  worship, 
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This,  if  we  may  so  designate  it,  was  a  simple  chapel  of  pagan 
pilgrimage,  which  contained  the  black  stone,  the  object  of  the 
religious  devotion  of  the   Arabs  from  a  very  ancient  period. 
The  idolatrous  worship  of  such  shapeless  or  conical  blocks  of 
stone  was  by  no  means  unknown  to  the  wayward  genius  of 
ancient  polytheism.     We  meet  with  a  sinnlar  form  of  idolatry 
in  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  though  set  off  and  embellished 
by  the  peculiar  fancy  of  that  people  ;  and  instances  of  a  like 
kmd  were  to  be  found  in  the  worship  which  the  neighbouring 
people  of  Syria  paid  to  Belus  or  Baal.     Those  stones  which 
are  frequency  mentioned  by  ancient  historians  as  having  fallen 
from  heaven,  may  probably  have  given  rise  to  this  peculiar 
species  of  idolatry  ;  and  the  fact  itself  (as  now  indeed  is  often 
the  case  with  the  general  traditions  of  antiquity)  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  existence  of  those  well-known  meteor  stones, 
whose  origin,  though  they  have  undergone  chemical  analysis, 
and  mineralogical  investigations,  still   remains,   even  in   the 
present  advanced  state  of  modern  science,  a  problem  of  no 
small  difficulty. 

The  Arabian  tribe  from  which  Mahomet  was  sprung,  had 
long  been  intrusted  with  the  care  and  custody  of  the  Caaba 
and  the  black  stone,  and  placed  its  highest  glory  in  this  its 
allotted  dignity.  According  to  the  Arabian  tradition,  Abraham 
had  first  erected  the  Caaba,  and  the  Amalecites  had  afterwards 
repaired  it.  When  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  who  were  invested 
with  this  high  charge,  had  to  rebuild  this  temple ;  they  were  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  the  sacred  black  stone  should  be  fixed  in 
the  walls,  and  what  hand  should  touch  the  consecrated  piece, 
when  quite  unexpectedly,  this  honour  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mahomet, 
than  a  stripling  of  fin^en.  For  this  reason,  we  may  well 
suppose  that  this  ancient  seat  of  Arabian  worship — the  Caaba 
— produced  one  of  those  youthful  impressions  that  determined 
the  future  destiny  of  this  extraordinary  man.  Even  in  the 
religious  system  which  he  afterwards  founded,  this  ancient 
sanctuary  with  its  magical  stone,  has  remained  in  every  age  a 
high  object  of  veneration ;  and  it  is  only  in  our  times  tnat  the 
temple  of  Mecca,  has  been  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the 
Wechabites,  who,  though  their  religious  fury  has  taken  an 
opposite  course,  exhibit  the  old  Arabian  character  in  all  its 
fanatical  violence.  But  this  old  black  stone -idol  is  a  very  re- 
markable feature  in  the  history  of  Mahomet  and  of  his  religion. 
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In  the  holy  temple  of  the  Caaba,  were  kept  and  suspended  the 
seven  most  remarkable  poems  which  had  won  the  prize  over  the 
other  tribe-songs  of  the  Arabs — a  species  of  poetry  peculiar  to 
this  people,  and  breathing  all  the  enthusiasm  of  pride  and 
hatred.  In  these  compositions,  Mahomet  held  a  very  distin- 
guished rank,  and  long  before  he  announced  himself  as  a 
pi-ophet,  his  poetry  which  fj&r  outshone  that  of  his  competitors, 
had  raised  him  to  a  high  degree  of  honour  and  consideration .« 
It  was  only  in  the  fortieth  or  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  and 
after  a  long  and  solitary  abode  m  a  cavern  dunng  what  the 
Mahometans  term  *^  the  night  of  divine  decrees,"  that  Mahomet 
formed  the  first  determination,-  and  thought  he  felt  the  first 
inward  calling  to  the  mission  of  a  prophet.  The  first  person 
that  believed  in  this  mission,  and  acknowledged  him  for  a 
prophet,  was  his  own  wife  Cadijah,  who,  though  a  rich  widow, 
had  bestowed  her  hand  on  Mahomet,  when  his  sole  patrimony 
consisted  of  five  bamels  and  an  Ethiopian  maid- servant,  and 
had  thus  raised  him  to  a  station  of  wealth  and  independence. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  it  is  only  in  the  epileptic  fits  to 
which  he  was  subject,  that  he  is  represented  as  having  myste- 
rious colloquies  with  the  angel  Gabriel.  Others  represent  him 
as  a  lunatic  ;  and  in  connexion  with  this  charge  I  may  mention 
the  story,  that  he  wished  to  pass  with  his  disciples  as  a  person 
transfigured  in  a  supernatural  light,  and  that  the  credulity  of 
his  followers  saw  the  moon,  or  the  moon's  light,  descend  upon 
him,  pierce  his  garments,  and  replenish  him.  That  veneration 
for  the  moon,  which  still  forms  a  national  or  rather  religious 
characteristic  of  the  Mahometans,  may  perhaps  have  its  foun- 
dation in  the  elder  superstition,  or  pagan  idolatry  of  the 
Arabs. 

Modem  historians  have  often  complained  of  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  the  precise  truth  in  the  history  of  Mahomet,  from 
the  severity  of  his  opponents  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  enthusi- 
astic admiration  of  his  Eastern  partisans,  on  the  other.  If  we 
think  proper  to  follow  those  writers  only,  who,  by  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language,  have  copied  from  Arabic  authorities,  we 
shall  find  that  their  narratives  are  much  distorted  by  fanaticism, 
and  rendered  almost  unintelligible  by  an  absurd  exaggeration. 
Independently  of  the  evident  traces  m  this  religion  of  a  demo* 
niacsd  influence  and  operation  ;  undoubted  historical  facts  will 
fiirnish  us  with  sufficient  data  for  forming  ^  clear  and  definitivQ 
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opmion  on  the  character  of  Mahomet  and  the  nature  of  his 
religion.  Although  the  Arahs  of  that  age,  like  other  nations 
of  that  time,  and  &e  ancient  Hehiews,  uniyersally  thought  that 
supernatural  works  were  to  be  expected  firom  a  prophet ;  and 
that  the  high  power  of  miracles  was  necessary  to  prove  a  divine 
mission ;  yet  Mahomet  found  it  more  fitting  or  convenient  to 
declare,  that  he  could  dispense  with  the  aid  of  miracles,  as  he 
came  not  to  found  a  new  religion,  but  to  restore  the  purity  of 
the  old — the  faith  of  Abraham,  and  the  other  patriarchs. 
Even  though  we  had  not  such  clear  and  positive  historical 
proofs  and  testimonies,  respecting  the  nature  of  that  presentient 
faith  of  Abraham,  and  the  other  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament 
— a  faith  which  pointed  to  all  the  mysteries  of  futurity — still  to 
suppose  that  the  reUgion  of  those  pious  fathers  of  hoar  antiquity, 
were  nothing  more  than  that  system  of  (so  called)  pure,  but  iii 
reality  shallow,  and  meaningless,  Theism,  which  the  pretended 
Arabian  reformer  has  announced  to  the  world,  would  be  little 
consonant  with  probability,  and  Uttle  conformable  to  the  nature 
and  march  of  the  human  mind.  Considered  in  its  true  internal 
spirit,  and  divested  of  its  outward  g^b  of  Oriental  customs  and 
symbolical  language,  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  on  a  closer  inves- 
tigation, will  be  found  rather  to  bear  a  stronger  affinity  to  the 
inane  and  superficial  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
and  if  that  philosophy  were  honest  and  consistent,  it  would  not 
hesitate  loudly  to  proclaim  and  openly  to  revere  Mahomet,  if 
not  as  a  prophet,  still  as  a  real  reformer  of  mankind,  the  first 
promulgator  and  mighty  teacher  of  truth,  and  the  founder  of 
the  pure  religion  of  reason. 

Such  a  dead  empty  Theism,  such  a  mere  negative  Unitarian 
faith,  is  little  adapted  for  the  true  purposes  of  a  religion,  though 
it  may  form  the  basis  of  some  scholastic  system  of  Rationalist 
theology.  Regarded  as  a  religious  system,  the  creed  of  Ma- 
homet is  neither  old  or  new  ;  but  is  in  part  perfectly  void  and 
meaningless,  and  in  part  composed  of  very  mixed  materials. 
The  part  in  it  which  is  new,  is  that  fanatic  spirit  of  conquest  it 
has  inculcated  and  diffused  through  the  world ;  and  that  part 
in  it  which  is  old,  is  copied  from  the  Hebrew  traditions  and 
the  Christian  revelation,  or  contains  allusions  to  the  one  or  to 
the  other,  including  some  old  Arabian  customs  and  usages 
which  this  religion  has  still  retained. 

In  the  first  infancy  of  the  Mahometan  faith,  and  during  the 
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first  disputes  and  wars  which  occurred  ahout  that  reli^on,  a 
number  of  Mahomet's  followers  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
Ethiopia,  when  the  Christian  monarch  of  that  country  asked 
them  whether  they  were  Christians.  They  cited  in  reply  se- 
Yeral  passages  from  the  sayings  and  poems  of  their  prophet, 
relating  to  the  Saviour,  to  his  birth,  and  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
In  these  the  prophet  spoke  of  the  birth  and  origin  of  our 
Saviour,  as  of  a  Gnostic  eradiation  or  emanation  of  divine 
power ;  and  though  such  language  was  by  no  means  consonant 
with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  yet  it  was 
calculated  to  produce  on  the'  minds  of  some  of  the  eastern  sec- 
taries a  very  fabe  and  deceitful  impression.  Favourable  to 
Christianity  as  some  of  these  expressions  might  at  first  sight 
appear  to  the  ignorant,  there  was  much  again  that  betrayed 
a  spirit  of  the  most  decided  hostility  towards  the  Christian 
religion.  Even  the  prohibition  of  wme  wa^  perhaps  not  so 
much  intended  for  a  moral  precept,  which  consider^  in  that 
point  of  view,  would  be  far  too  severe,  as  for  answering  a  reli- 
gious design  of  the  founder  ;  for  he  might  hope  that  the 
express  condemnation  of  a  liquid  which  forms  an  essential 
element  of  the  Christian  sacrifice,  would  necessarily  recoil  on 
jthat  sacrifice  itself,  and  thus  nuse  an  insuperable  barrier  be- 
tween his  creed  and  the  religion  of  Christ.  The  peculiar 
spirit  and  true  character  of  any  religious  system,  must  be 
judged  not  so  much  by  the  letter  of  its  professed  doctrines,  as 
by  its  practice  and  prevailing  usages.  And  thus  that  estab- 
lished custom  is  extremely  remarkable,  which  makes  it  impe- 
rative on  every  Jew  who  may  wish  to  become  a  Mahometan, 
previously  to  receive  the  rite  of  baptism.  Thus  did  Mahomet 
think  to  stand  upon  the  basis  of  Christianity;  and  while 
addressing  the  Arabs,  he  appealed  solely  to  the  reugion  of  their 
first  ancestor,  and  of  the  other  patriarchs,  he  assigned  in  his 
graduated  scale  of  revelation,  the  first  degree  to  Judaism,  the 
second  to  Christianity,  and  the  third  and  highest  to  his  own 
Islam.  That  he  was  a  mere  fEmatic,  and  entirely  devoid  of 
all  ambitious  or  political  views,  I  cannot  admit ;  and  although 
be  himself  had  even  been  more  unconscious  of  a  deliberate 
hostility  towards  the  mysteries  of  the  true  religion,  another 
may  have  inspired  him  with  that  subtle  design. 

Such  then  was  this  new,  or,  as  the  founder  himself  styled  it^ 
ihis  pure  old  doctrine  of  all-conquering  IsUun,  and  of  all  sur- 
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passing  faith,  which  this  pretended  restorer  of  the  religion  of 
Ahraham — ^this  Mse  Paraclete  of  misconceived  promise  and 
idle  phantasy,  brought  and  announced  to  the  world  : — a  prO" 
phet  without  minicles — a  faith  without  mysteries-^ and  a 
morality  without  love,  which  has  encouraged  the  thirst  of 
blood,  and  which  began  and  terminated  in  the  most  unbounded 
sensuality.  Supposing  even,  that  one  of  the  leading  points  in 
this  system  of  morals,  the  re-establishment  of  polygamy  to 
such  a  wide  extent,  and  at  a  period  of  the  world  when  this 
institution  was  formally  abolished  among  many  nations,  and 
among  others  had  fiedlen  into  disuse^  could  be  in  some  measure 
excused  by  the  customs  of  Asia,  the  wants  of  climate^  and 
the  general  prejudices  of  the  nation,  or  other  like  cause  ;-^ 
what  must  we  think  of  a  code  of  morals  professing  to  be  divine^ 
which  in  opposition  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  pure  happiness 
enjoyed  by  the  celestial  spirits  in  the  intuition  of  God,  and  to 
which  man  must  even  in  this  life,  aspire  by  yigilant  preparation, 
if  he  wishes  to  render  himself  worthy  of  that  state — can  form 
no  other  ideal  of  supreme  felicity— can  devise  no  other  expe* 
dient  to  fill  up  the  immense  void  which  this  religion  has  left 
in  the  supernatural  world,  than  a  boundless  Harem— a  Paradise 
.of  lust,  portrayed  in  the  most  glowing  colours  of  sensuality  I 

That  part  of  the  Mussulman  morality  relating  to  our  mllow- 
beings;  the  precepts  of  alms-deeds  which  it  prescribes,  is  the 
only  part  entitled  to  praise,  which  we  willingly  accord;  and 
we  sincerely  trust  that  not  merely  the  commandment,  but 
the  custom  and  practice  of  charity  among  Christians  may 
never  prove  inferior.  But  in  every  other  respect,  this  religion 
permits  not  only  hatred  and  vengeance,  in  opposition  to  that 
Christian  precept  so  repeatedly  inculcated,  and  so  deeply  en^ 
graven  on  our  minds  —  the  pardon  of  our  enemies ;  but  it 
encourages,  and  even  commands  irreconcileable  hostility,  eternal 
warfare,  eternal  slaughter,  to  propagate  throughout  the  world 
a  belief  in  this  blood-stained  prophet  of  pride  and  lust.  Perhaps 
all  the  Heathen  nations  put  together,  in  the  long  series  of  ages, 
have  not  offered  to  their  false  gods  so  many  human  victims, 
as  in  this  new  Arabian  idolatry  have  been  sacrificed  to  this 
highly  extolled  anti-Christian  prophet.  For  the  essence  of 
idolatry  is  not  in  names  or  in  words,  in  rites  or  in  sacrifices ; 
but  in  the  nature  of  things,  in  the  actual  transactions  of  life, 
in  un-Christian  customs,  and  anti-Christian  sentiments,  and  there' 
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Is  even  that  old  black  stone-idol,  of  which  I  haye  said  before  m^ 
figurative  sense,  that  it  has  ever  remained  firmly  fixed  in  the 
religion  of  Mahomet.  The  commencement  of  this  religion 
was  not  marked  by  any  contest  about  mysteries  of  feuth,  or 
points  of  doctrine;  but  by  combats  of  another  kind  more  conge- 
nial to  the  spirit  of  the  Arabs,  by  a  war  which  broke  out  between 
the  party  of  Mahomet,  and  the  hostile  tribe  which  refused  to 
acknowledge  him  for  a  prophet,  and  whose  refusal  occasioned 
his  flight  from  Mecca.  In  this  contest  he  drew  the  sword, 
fought  courageously  against  the  unbelievers,  and  by  overpower- 
ing by  force  of  arms  all  who  refused  to  recognise  him  as  a 
prophet,  thought  to  prove  his  divine  mission.  He  met,  how- 
ever, with  much  resistance,  and  had  many  factions  to  over- 
come, before  he  succeeded  in  subduing  the  various  tribes  of 
bis  nation.  This  contest  lasted  for  ten  years,  up  to  the  very 
moment  of  his  death,  when  he  died  master  of  all  Arabia. 
Shortly  before  that  event,  he  wrote  venr  insolent  letters  to 
the  Emperor  Heraclius,  and  the  great  King  of  Persia,  sum- 
moning them  to  acknowledge  him  for  a  prophet,  and  to  believe 
in  his  mission.  Both  gave  rather  evasive  replies,  than  positive 
refusals  ;— so  great  was  the  terror  which  this  new  power  of 
Hell  had  already  struck  into  the  world. 

Immediately  on  the  death  of  Mahomet,  a  great  contest  arose 
among  his  disciples.  On  one  side  Ali,  his  son-in-law  by 
marriage  with  his  daughter  Fatima,  and  on  the  other  Abu-> 
beker,  his  father-in-law,  whose  daughter  Ayesha  was  the 
gorviving  widow  of  the  prophet,  and  who  was  afterwards 
succeeded  by  Omar,  contended  with  all  the  might  of  their 
respective  adherents  for  superiority  and  dominion  ;  and  this 
bloody  family-quarrel,  which  distracted  the  very  infancy  of  the 
Arabian  empire,  has  produced  among  Mahometan  nations  a 
long  and  protracted  religious  schism,  which  has  continued 
down  to  the  present  day.  This  was  originally  a  mere  per-o 
sonal  dispute,  and  not  a  oogpnatic  controversy  as  among  Chris- 
tian sects ;  for  the  religion  of  Mahomet  furnishes  no  matter 
for  such  controversies,  as  in  reality  it  contains  little  of  a  doc* 
trinal  nature,  and  recognises  no  dogmas  but  the  two  contained 
in  the  seven  Arabic  words  of  the  well-known  symbol  of  Islam : 
— "  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  the  Apostle 
of  God."  The  one  of  these  is  a  declaration  of  the  self-evident 
tenet  of  the  unity  of  God,  but  levelled  indirectly  against  the 
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Christian  dogma  of  the  Trinity;  while  the  other  expressed  the 
divine  mission  of  Mahomet,  and  hy  calling  forth  a  veneration 
that  leads  to  the  contempt  and  rejection  of  all  things  besides, 
has,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  really  established  a  new 
species  of  idolatry.  Abubeker  and  Omar  asserted  that  they 
aione  were  the  legitimate  Caliphs  and  successors  of  Mahomet ; 
and  as  the  partisans  of  Ali  rejected  the  supplement  founded 
.on  oral  tradition,  to  the  poems  and  maxims  of  the  prophet, 
,ihey  were  stig^matised  as  schismatics  by  the  opposite  party. 
In  rersia,  the  sect  of  Ali  has  remained  predominant  down  to 
.the  present  day;  and  as  in  that  country,  the  ancient  traditions 
and  old  national  poetry  have  been  pwrtiy  preserved,  and  have 
been  combined  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  with  the  tenets  of 
Mahometism,  many  bolder,  freer,  and  less  contracted  notions 
have  found  their  way  among  this  people.  Hence  it  is  very 
possible  that  on  a  doser  investigation,  we  could  discover  a 
.great  difference  in  the  intellectual  character  of  these  two  sects, 
not  so  much,  perhaps,  in  religious  doctrines,  about  which  there 
is  here  litde  room  for  inquiry,  as  in  moral  feelings  and  views  of 
life. 

The  progress  of  the  Arabian  conquests  was  not  checked  by 
these  internal  disputes.  Five  years  after  the  death  of  Mahomet, 
and  fifteen  from  the  commencement  of  the  Hegira,  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  was  conquered  by  the  arms  of  the  Arabs  ;  and  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  the  same  era,  Egypt  became  a  Mussulman 
province.  The  thirteenth  year  of  the  Hegira  was  not  yet  ter- 
minated, before  the  whole  empire  of  Persia  was  subdued,  and 
its  last  monarch  of  the  race  of  Sassanides,  Yezdegerd,  had 
perished  in  foreign  parts,  &  suppliant  and  a  fugitive.  In  the 
fiftieth  year  of  the  Hegira,  Arabian  vessels  menaced  and  be* 
sieged  Constantinople,  which  was  indebted  for  its  deliverance 
chiefly  to  the  use  of  the  Greek  fire.  In  the  ninetieth  year  of 
the  same  era,  while  on  one  side  the  Arabs  extended  their 
victorious  arms  over  India,  they  subverted  on  the  otiier  the  Vi- 
si-Goth  kingdom  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  became  masters  of 
the  whole  Hesperian  peninsula,  as  far  as  those  inaccessible 
mountains,  in  whose  fastnesses  a  fugitive  remnant  of  the  ruling 
Goths,  and  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  countr}'  had  intrenched 
themselves,  tiience  to  carry  on  that  struggle  for  freedom,  which 
till  the  final  conquest  of  Granada,  and  the  complete  expulsion 
of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  lasted  for  a  period  of  eight  himdred 
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years.  After  the  downfal  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Caliphs  of  the 
house  of  Ommiyah,  and  the  subsequent  accession  of  the  Ab- 
bassides  to  the  empire,  a  separate  and  independent  Caliphate 
was  established  in  Mussulman  Spain,  and  lasted  there  for 
several  ages.  The  Arabs  had  scarce  achieved  the  conquest  of 
Spain,  when  they  aspired  to  the  possession  of  the  Yisi-Groth  and 
Burgnndian  provinces  of  France.  But  a  term  was  at  last  put 
to  the  progress  of  their  arms,  by  the  mighty  victory  which  the 
Frank  hero,  Charles  Martel,  grained  between  Tours  and  Poitiers, 
over  their  general,  Abderame,  who  fell  on  the  field  with  the 
flower  of  his  troops,  in  the  twentieth  year  after  the  conquest  of 
Spain,  and  in  the  hundred  and  tenth  year  of  the  Hegira.  Thus 
did  the  arm  of  Charles  Martel  save  and  deliver  the  Christian 
nations  of  the  West,  from  the  deadly  gnsp  of  all-destroying 
Islam.  In  Asia  the  universal  dominion  of  the  Arabs  was  more 
and  more  firmly  consolidated,  and  the  second  of  the  Abbassides, 
Almansor,  erected  the  city  of  Bagdad,  or  the  new  Babylon,  not 
far  from  the  country  where  the  old  was  situated,  and  which  was 
thenceforth  the  vast  metropolis  of  an  immense  empire.* 

*  It  may  not  perhaps  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  compare 
with  Schlegel's  account  of  Mohammedanism,  an  admirable  though 
briefer  sketch  of  the  same  religion  by  the  hand  of  another  great  master 
— ^the  illustrious  Goerres.  In  the  Synopsis  which  he  has  pubUshed  of 
the  Lectures  on  Universal  History,  that  he  has  been  for  several  years 
delivering  at  Munich,  we  find  the  following  remarkable  passage  on  the 
Mohammedan  religion.  The  author  after  speaking  of  the  various  trials 
which  the  Christian  church  had  to  ensure,  says:  •*  Hence  the  young 
church  must  wrestle  with  all  the  forms  of  error  in  the  Gnostic  doctrines 
and  in  the  other  heresies  ;  one  after  the  other  she  remains  the  triumph- 
ant conqueress  over  all,  and  maintains  against  every  attack  her  well- 
balanced  equilibrium.  At  length,  when  the  contest  has  raged  for  cen- 
turies, the  enemy  combines  in  one  focus  all  the  scattered  rays  of  error; 
and  the  Prophet  of  Mecca  knows  how  to  balance  himself  therein.  The 
rigid  Monotheism  of  his  doctrine,  which  by  denying  the  Trinity,  and 
with  it  aU  personal  manifestation  of  the  Deity,  limits  its  idea  to  the 
depths  of  eternity,  without  admitting  any  true  or  living  communica« 
tion  of  the  Godhead  with  what  appertams  to  time,  natur^y  allures  the 
metaphysical  pride  which  in  this  abstraction  hath  made  itself  its  own 
god.  The  ethic€U  Pantheism  which  this  religion  professes,  while  it  fur- 
nishes a  pretext,  a  motive,  and  a  palliation  to  all  the  pretensions  of  the 
mighty,  to  the  ambition  of  usurpers,  the  violence  of  pride,  and  the  arro- 
gance of  tyranny,  and  at  the  same  time  consoles  and  disarms  the  in- 
jiued  and  the  oppressed,  by  the  inevitableness  of  destiny,  must  draw  to 
its  preacher  the  men  of  the  sword,  of  violence,  and  of  Uood,  and  link 
those  once  bound  indissolubly  to  him.    The  wngwd  Eudaimonism,  to 
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The  new  religion  and  conquests  of  the  Arabs  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  new  migration  of  nations,  as  no  in* 
considerable  portion  of  the  Moorish  population  passed  into 
Spaio ;  and  this  Arabian  migration  has  exerted  in  Asia  and  in 
Africa,  a  far  more  extensiye  influence  on^  empire,  language, 
manners,  political  institutions,  and  intellectual  cultivation,  than 
the  invasion  of  the  Germanic  tribes  has  exercised  in  Europe. 
When  we  compare  the  emigrations  of  the  Germanic  tribes, 
with  those  of  tne  Arabs,  and  consider  the  violence  which  cha- 
racterised the  latter,  the  pernicious  influence  they  have  exerted 
on  the  human  mind,  and  on  civilisation,  and  the  despotism  they 
have  invariably  introduced  into  political  and  domestic  society, 
we  may  look  upon  the  migrating  tribes  of  Germany,  almost  as 
colonies,  which  though  originally  they  partook  of  a  warlike  cha* 
racter,  yet  inclined  more  and  more  to  a  peaceful  nature,  and 
ultimately  assumed  that  spirit,  when  the  tumult  of  intermediate 
anarchy  had  subsided,  and  Christianity  had  more  intimately 
blended  and  finally  incorporated  the  new  settlers  and  the  old 
inhabitants. 

As  the  divine  author  of  Christianity  had  promised  his  disci- 
ples, that  the  high  power  of  God  should  ever  abide  with  them, 
should  guide  and  defend  them ;  and  that  the  assisting  and  coun- 
selling Spirit  of  truth,  of  peaceful  order,  and  of  active  zeal 
should  never  be  removed  from  them;  the  effioacy  of  this  divine 
promise  was  now  manifested  during  this  intermediate  period  of 
anarchy ;  and  tiiough  in  a  different  form  from  what  it  appeared  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  church,  yet  was  it  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  time.  The  great  problem  of  the  age  was  first  in 
this  new  agglomeration  of  nations,  to  endeavour  to  allay  the 
agitated  elements  of  society,  till  after  that  agitation  had  sub- 
sided, they  should  grow  and  strengthen  into  organic  life  and 

which  his  creed  opens  so  free  a  scope,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next, 
must  rally  round  the  apostle  of  Inst,  the  multitude  that  bums  with  all 
the  passionate  glow  of  that  fervid  zone,  and  place  under  liis  control 
all  the  wild,  fiery  energies  of  that  region.  And  thus  do  the  cold  doo- 
trine,  the  cutting  steel,  and  the  destroying  flame  go  before  him  as  his 
missionaries;  and  the  south  and  the  east,  and  soon  even  a  part  of  the 
European  west,  are  bowed  under  the  yoke  of  his  religion  :  and  while  in 
the  Caliphate  he  founds  for  it  a  new  spiritual  and  secular  empire,  the 
modem  world  between  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  becomes 
divided  into  night  and  day." — "  Goerres  Uber  die  Grundlage  der  Welt- 
geschichte/'  page  99-100.    Breslaw,  1830.:^rrafu, 
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form  ;  and  next,  to  preserve  the  heritage  of  European  science 
and  letters,  and  thus  sow  the  seeds  of  a  richer  and  more  flour- 
ishing harvest  for  future  ages.  And  to  affect  this  by  the  mild 
and  genial  influence  of  Christianity,  was  the  object,  the  task, 
and  the  work  of  the  distinguished  ecclesiastics,  bishops,  dignita- 
ries, and  other  apostolic  men  of  those  ages.  The  two  great 
popes,  Leo  and  Gregory,  shone  conspicuous  above  all  their  con- 
temporaries, and  were  in  that  period  of  anarchy,  a  pillar  of 
strength  and  a  shield  of  safety  to  afflicted  Rome  and  Italy — the 
guardians  of  European  society  and  of  Christian  science.  Both 
by  their  practical  and  instructive  writings,  are  considered  as  the 
last  of  the  ancient  fathers  ;  and  Leo  even  is  remarkable  for 
great  purity  of  diction  and  force  of  eloquence.  In  point  of 
science  and  learning,  the  succeeding  bishops  and  dignitaries  of 
the  church  cannot  indeed  be  compared  with  the  ancient  fathers ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  they  united  with  a  true  Christian  piety 
a  practical  sense  that  never  failed  to  discern  everywhere  what 
was  fitting  for  the  emergency  of  the  moment.  The  monastic 
schools  founded  by  St.  Benedict  were  indeed  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  the  primitive  eremitical  institutes  of  Egypt ;  and 
entirely  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  Europe  in  that  age,  they 
were  tJie  asylums  and  seminaries  of  learning  and  philosophic 
contemplation  ;  and  while  they  promoted  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion, they  were  equally  conducive  to  the  progress  of  agriculture. 
A  number  of  works  nave  sufficiently  shown  how  much  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Benedictine  order,  which  for  many  centuries 
extended  over  all  the  countries  of  the  West,  has  advanced  the 
intellectual  civilisation  of  modern  Europe,  and  indeed  sown  its 
first  seeds. 

By  Bishop  Boniface  the  Christian  religion  was  established 
and  widely  diffused  in  the  interior  of  Germany.  At  an  earlier 
period,  other  holy  men  animated  with  an  apostolic  zeal,  forty 
of  whom  were  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  carried  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  into  Britain;  where  it  was  received  with 
peculiar  avidity  by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  the  old  inhabitants 
of  Erin,  as  well  as  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  true  Christian 
piety,  and  in  such  knowledge  and  science  as  the  age  possessed, 
England  during  this  Saxon  period,  prior  and  down  to  the  reign 
of  Alfred,  maintained  nearly  a  pre-eminence  above  the  other 
kingdoms  of  the  West.  Even  that  apostle  of  the  Germans, 
Boniface,  originally  named  Winfried,  came  from  England ;  and 
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among  the  writen  of  the  age,  Alcuin  asserted  the  intellectual 
superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Christians.  Limited  as  was 
the  knowledge  of  the  western  world  in  those  ages,  and  narrow 
the  circle  of  European  science  and  learning,  still  we  find  in 
those  times,  hut  almost  only  in  the  West,  writers  of  very 
original  powers,  and  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  whose  writings, 
compotea  either  in  a  harbarous  Latin,  or  in  a  half-formed  ^- 
manic  vernacular  tongue,  are  the  faith^l  and  instructive  mirrors 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  On  the  other  hand,  the  later 
Bjzantine  writers,  though  they  possessed  incomparably  g^reater 
resources,  and  much  more  extensive  philological  acquirements, 
have  produced  nothing  but  learned  compilations. 

Now  there  arose  in  the  West,  Christian  kings,  heroes,  and 
legislators,  both  among  the  Franks  and  the  Saxons,  such  as 
Charlemagne  and  Alfired,  who  as  men  were  not  indeed  fault- 
less, but  who  should  be  judged  and  appreciated  according  to 
the  character  of  their  times;  a  knowledge  of  which  is  neces- 
sary for  rightly  understanding  the  spirit  of  these  extraordinary 
men.  In  peace  and  in  war  tney  endeavoured  firmly  to  estab- 
lish and  new  model  society  on  Christian  principles  and  maxims; 
and  they  restored  the  western  in  the  form  of  a  great  Christian 
empire,  destined  to  defend  and  potect  all  Christian  states — 
all  the  civilised  nations  of  the  European  confederacy,  agunst 
barbarian  invasion  and  internal  anarchy. 

If  we  compare  these  Frank  and  Saxon  kings  and  emperors^ 
valiant  aud  chivalrous  as  they  were,  thirsting  for  glory,  yet 
seeking  and  establishing  peace,  honouring  justice,  and  founding 
or  restoring  laws,  on  one  hand  with  those  Saracen  rulers  and 
caliphs,  ever  burning  with  a  rage  for  conquest  and  destruction, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  with  that  Byzantme  courts  presenting 
almost  always  the  umform  picture  of  corruption,  and  ruHng 
over  an  empire  pining  in  hopeless  decay — if  we  contrast  those 
flashes  of  genius  which  distinguished  the  writings  of  the 
western  nations,  with  the  dead,  spiritless  monotony  pervading 
all  the  productions  of  the  Byzantine  intellect^  superior  as  the 
Greeks  were  to  the  rest  of  Europe  in  erudition,  science,  and 
literary  stores ;  we  shall  find  in  this  comparison,  (taking  into 
consideration  the  imperfection  of  aU  human  things,  and  actions, 
and  persons,  for  even  in  this  period  of  the  world,  errors  and 
defects  are  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  individuals  mixed  up 
with  the  most  praiseworthy  qualities)  we  shall  find,  I  say,  in 
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this  eompariflon/the  best  yindication  and  the  highest  eulogium 
of  thp  Catholic  West  and  its  earlier  history.  The  misrepre- 
sentation of  that  history  formerly  so  frequently  made  by  the 
passions,  the  exaggerations,  and  the  prejudices  of  party,  has 
still  an  injurious  influence,  but  is  with  us  no  longer  in  season ; 
for  the  moment  has  arrived,  when  fixed  in  the  right  centre,  we 
must  now  begin  to  take  a  more  complete  and  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  primitive  world,  and  classical  antiquity,  next  of 
the  history  of  the  middle  age,  and  of  modern  times,  down  to 
the  present  day,  and  to  that  approaching  futurity  still  in  the 
crisis  of  its  formation ;  and  when  we  must  judge  them  with 
more  correctness  in  all  their  details,  and  understand  them 
better  by  examining  their  relative  position  in  the  great  plan  of 
history,  and  estimate  them  all  by  the  standard  given  to  us  by 
Grod,  which  is  the  only  true  one.  Then  we  shall  judge  these 
particulars  without  predilection,  and  without  aversion,  '<  sine 
odio  et  sine  dUecHoney'  which  is  somewhat  more  thjan  that 
excellent  and  greatest  of  all  ancient  historians,  who  gave 
utterance  to  this  saying,  really  accomplished,  or  was  indeed  in 
his  time  and  with  his  principles  capable  of  accomplishing. 
For  it  is  only  the  knowledge  and  complete  comprehension  of 
the  great  scneme  of  history,  which  can  enable  us  to  rise  above 
the  particular  transactions  of  our  own,  or  of  a  foreign  nation, 
of  the  present  times  or  of  past  ages ;  and  it  is  this  knowledge 
which  can  alone  clearly  and  safely  determine  the  feeling  with 
which  we  should  reg^ard  particidar  historical  facts.  But  for 
that  end,  the  ancient  historian,  as  well  as  all  antiquity,  wanted 
the  clue  which  Christianity  alone  has  given  us,  to  the  internal 
connexion  of  the  world's  mstory,  and  which  they  who  seek  for 
it  elsewhere  but  in  tiiis  religion,  will  certainly  seek  in  vain. 

In  this  period  of  anarchy,  and  during  the  sway  of  the  Lom- 
bards, the  circumstances  of  the  times  gave  to  the  popes  a  para- 
mount authority  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  city  and 
distfctof  Rome;  as  well  as  a  general  political  influence  over 
all  Italy ;  an  influence  which  was  for  the  most  part  very  salu- 
tary, and  tended  effectually  to  insure  the  public  peace  and 
prosperity.  I  must  here  observe  that  this  political  position  and 
power  of  the  popes,  so  naturally  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  and  to  the  general  situation  of  the  western 
world,  was  first  put  in  a  dear  and  correct  point  of  view  by 
writers  not  belonging  to  the  Catholic  church.     For  the  politi- 
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cal  historians  on  the  Catholic  side  have,  in  almost  every 
country,  retained  too  lively  a  recollection  of  the  warm  dii^utes 
as  to  the  respective  limits  and  rights  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  power,  not  to  be  swayed  by  such  feelings  in  their  con* 
ception  and  accounts  of  an  age  long  gone  by ;  and  this  has 
certainly  weakened  the  impartiality  becoming  the  tribunal  of 
history. 

After  the  subversion  of  the  Ostro-Goth  dominion  in  Italy, 
the  disgrace  or  dissatisfaction  of  the  Byzantine  general, 
Narses,  provoked  the  incursion  of  the  Lombards  into  Italy. 
This  people  were  not  so  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Arian  party,' 
as  a  portion  of  them,  and  several  amon^  their  kings  professed 
the  Catholic  relic^on  ;  but  they  were  rar  from  possessing  the 
mild;  generous  character  of  the  Goths,  and  their  sway  often 
proved  oppressive  in  Italy.  Yet  every  thing  appeared  more 
desirable  and  more  tolerable  in  the  opinion  of  many  other- 
vfise  unprejudiced  historians,  than  the  impending  danger  of 
Byzantine  rule.  When  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
the  Greek  Emperor  Constans  II.  waged  war  in  Italy  against 
the  Lombards,  and  in  the  course  of  the  war  conquered  Rome, 
the  plunder,  especially  of  the  treasures  of  ancient  art,  was  so 
immense,  that  compared  vrith  these  Greek  devastations,  all  the 
earlier  and  destructive  ravages  of  the  Goths  appeared  to  be 
nothing.  The  ships  which  were  conveying  to  Constantinople 
all  these  plunderea  treasures  of  art,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs,  and  were  destroyed,  so  that  it  was  never  known  what  be- 
came of  their  valuable  freight.  So  true  it  i^,  that  Rome  perished 
solely  and  entirely  by  her  own  hand,  by  internal  discord,  and 
the  weight  of  her  own  corruption,  and  not  by  the  hands  of 
Germans  or  of  Groths* 

When  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century,  the  do- 
minion of  the  rude  Lombards  became  oppressive,  and  the  Greek 
sway  under  the  Iconoclast  Leo  was  still  more  detested,  and  all 
the  cities  and  provinces  of  Italy  had  revolted  against  it;  Pope 
Gregory  II.  without  any  previous  concert,  and  by  unanimous 
consent,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  league,  and  de- 
clared its  chief;  but  he  warned  his  countrymen  against  the 
dangers  of  precipitation,  exhorted  them  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  and  ever  cherished  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  friendly 
reconciliation  with  the  Byzantine  emperor.  The  riffid  prohi- 
bition of  the  religious  use  of  images  was  proper  in  uiose  cases 
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only,  where  the  use  of  them  was  not  oontined  to  a  mere  devo- 
tional respect,  hut  was  likely  to  degenerate  into  a  real  adoration 
and  idolatry,  and  where  a  strict  separation  from  pagan  nations 
and  their  rites  was  a  matter  of  primary  importance,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  Jewish  dispensatipn  of  old.  But  now  that  the 
Mahomedan  proscription,  and  scornful  rejection  of  all  holy 
emblems  and  images  of  devotion,  arose  from  a  decidedly  anti- 
Christian  spirit,  that  displayed  itself  either  in  open  violence  or 
secret  machination  agaonst  the  Christian  religion ;  this  By- 
zantine attack  on  images,  and  this  furious  war  against  all 
symbols  of  piety,  which  in  its  ulterior  consequences  might  and 
must  have  proceeded  to  much  greater  lengths,  can  be  regarded 
only  as  a  mad  contagion  of  the  moral  disease  of  the  age.  This 
disorder  and  frenzy  indeed  subsided ;  and  the  Greeks  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  in  their  religious  rites,  as  well  as  dogmas, 
have  remained  Christians,  and  faithful  to  the  old  Christian 
traditions.  Yet  this  controversy  on  the  use  of  images,  and  the 
animosities  and  jealousies  which  it  (enkindle.d  between  tiie 
Christians  of  the  East  and  West,  did  not  a  littie  contribute  to 
that  perfectly  groundless,  irrational,  and  unhappy  schism  which 
has  severed  the  Greeks  fh)m  the  universal  church. 

The  protracted  contest  between  the  kings  of  Lombardy  and 
the  Greek  Exarchs  of  Ravenna,  (during  whose  disputes  the 
popes  felt  the  calling  and  inclination,  but  had  not  the  power 
to  exercise  the  high  frmctions  of  protectors  to  oppressed  Italy,) 
naturaUy  provoked  the  arbitration  of  the  Franks,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  th^  protectorate  over  Italy,  and  was  thus  the 
first  occasion  of  the  restoration  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  of 
the  foundation  of  the  great  Christian  imperial  monarchy.  The 
sublime  idea  of  such  an  empire  sprang  solely  and  entirely 
out  of  circumstances  and  events,  as  they  arose,  and  had  not  by 
any  individual  been  fully  anticipated,  much  less  clearly  under- 
stood. Hence  we  cannot  attribute  to  any  persons  the  blame  or 
entire  merit  of  events  that  really  took  place  of  themselves,  by 
the  mere  force  of  circumstances,  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the 
happy  impulse  of  a  lofty  inspiration.  Nor  can  we  at  this  remote 
distance  of  time,  and  under  circumstances  so  totally  dissimilar, 
institute  a  formal  discussion  (in  the  manner  of  the  Jurists)  on 
the  lawAilness  or  unlawfulness  of  any  particular  measure  in  this 
great  series  of  public  acts.  No  country  besides  was  oppressed 
by  so  many  and  such  contending  rulers,  as  that  Italy  which  had 
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once  bowed  all  nations  beneath  her  yoke.  Sicily,  which  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  laboured  under  the  most  cruel 
oppression;  and  it  was  the  t3rrannical  conduct  of  the  Greek 
governors  that  had  paved  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  that 
island.  In  the  third  century,  the  Franks  had  already  migrated 
into  Gaul;  their  rulers  were  from  the  origin  of  their  empire 
most  devoted  to  Christianity ;  and  had  besides  in  their  conduct 
towards  kindred  or  neighbouring  nations,  evinced  a  more 
judicious,  prudent,  and  systematic  policy,  than  had  been  shown 
by  any  other  Grermanic  or  Gothic  tribe,  in  the  invasion  and 
subsequent  govenmient  of  the  Roman  provinces.  This  nation, 
which  from  its  orig^  had  ever  been  warmly  attached  to  the 
Catholic  church,  which  had  subdued  the  Visi-Groth  kingdom  in 
Graul,  had  become  masters  of  the  Burgundian  provinces,  while 
it  perpetually  strove  to  extend  and  consolidate  its  dominion  in 
the  interior  of  Grermany ;  was  now,  after  its  splendid  victory  over 
the  Saracens,  and  the  general  protection  which  this  victory  had 
insured  to  all  Christendom,  called  into  Italy,  less  by  the  pope  and 
the  Romans,  than  by  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  urgency  of  times 
and  circumstances,  there  to  terminate  anarchy,  and  re-establish 
the  ancient  order  of  things,  or  one  better  adapted  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  age.  The  empire  of  the  Franks  was  henceforward  the 
most  powerful  state  m  the  West,  and  was  indeed  the  great 
centre  of  the  civilised  world;  as  afterwards  became,  though  on 
a  higher  and  more  extended  scale,  the  great  Christian  empire 
of  the  middle  age  in  Grermany  and  in  Itdy.  Here  we  find  that 
high  due  in  human  history  to  which  we  should  ever  adhere — 
on  one  side,  the  luminous  trace  of  the  more  immediate  provi- 
dence of  God — and  on  the  other,  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the 
human  mind,  evinced  in  science  as  in  language,  in  feelings 
as  in  modes  of  thinking — an  intellectual  development,  which 
though  often  concealed,  and,  as  it  were,  buried  beneath 
the  agitated  surface  of  external  events,  forms  (together  with 
the  conduct  of  Divine  Providence,)  the  real  and  essential 
matter  and  purport  in  ihe  history  and  progress  of  human 
communities.  In  this  respect,  if  we  regard  either  of  the 
then  two  great  rival  powers  in  the  East,  we  shall  find  that 
neither  the  dead  monotony  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  sinking 
ever  lower  in  the  scale  of  moral,  political^  and  intellectual 
degradation,  nor  the  more  hasty  growth  and  the  internal  dis- 
traction of  the  Saracenic  empire,  (presenlang,  as  it  does,  in  its 
long  series  of  political  catastrophes,  military  revolutions,  and 
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frequent  changes  of  djnasty^  the  same  tedious  uniformity  of 
despotism),  will  furnish  much  matter  of  interest  or  of  moment 
to  the  philosophic  historian.  It  is  in  this  period  of  the  world, 
the  gradual  organisation  of  the  Christian  state,  as  in  a  later  age, 
the  development  of  Christian  science,  whidi  chiefly  commands 
our  regard,  naturally  so  curious  after  all  that  relates  to  the  con- 
cerns and  destinies  of  mankind,  and  fixes  our  attention  ex6lu- 
sively,  or  more  particulariy,  on  that  European  West,  where 
all  now  displayed  a  fuller  nfe,  and  a  more  constant  movement 
and  activity. 

The  territorial  partitions,  and  the  various  feuds  and  dissen- 
sions which  occuired  between  the  Frank  kings,  possess  but 
little,  or  at  best  a  subordinate  interest,  amid  the  great  events  of 
the  times — it  is  the  leading  idea  of  the  age,  the  progressive 
march  of  society  at  this  period,  which  offers  matter  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  historian.  Many  faults  and  errors,  however,  stained 
the  first  execution  of  this  grand  plan  of  a  Christian  empire ; — 
such,  for  instance,  were  those  wars  which  Charlemagne  waged 
against  the  Saxons,  as  well  as  similar  wars  under  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  preceding  age ;  for  the  propagation  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  by  such  means  of  coercion,  can  scarcely  ever  be 
excused,  and  in  no  case  entirely  justified.  The  best  excuse  is 
perhaps  in  the  fact,  that  all  wars  between  tribes  nearly  allied, 
are  like  family  disputes,  usually  conducted  with  greater  stub- 
bornness and  animosity.  However,  in  the  year  784,  Charle- 
magne concluded  with  the  Saxons  a  peace  which  was  veiy 
advantageous  to  the  latter ;  and  the  extremely  prosperous  and 
flourishing  condition  of  the  empire,  and  even  of  the  countries 
in  the  north  of  Grermany,  under  Henry,  the  first  king  of  the 
Saxon  race,  proves  at  least  that  the  evU  was  confined  within 
very  narrow  limits,  and  had  not  been  productive  of  such  wide- 
ispread  and  protracted  desolation. 

In  the  transition  from  the  Carloviugian  to  iheCapetian  dy- 
nasty, we  should  not  forget  that  the  monarchy  was  not  strictly 
hereditary  in  any  Grerman  state,  but  was  for  the  most  part 
merely  elective  ;  and  it  was  only  he,  who  had  proved  himself 
a  valiant,  prudent,  and  powerful  defender  of  his  nation,  that 
became  die  man  of  the  public  choice.  Royalty  was  then  con- 
sidered more  in  the  Ught  of  an  office,  a  charge,  a  peculiar  call- 
ing, than  of  an  inheritance  or  patrimony.  The  general  idea 
of  the  Christiaa  empire,  was  a  universal  protectorate  over  all 
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Chrifltian  nations  and  countries — a  mighty  central  dominion^ 
founded  on  justice,  while  the  great  connectmg  and  pervading 
power  of  the  whole  system  was  supposed  to  reside  in  tne  perfect 
unity  of  religious  pnnciples.  When  this  religious  unity  was 
destroyed,  the  whole  political  edifice  fell  to  pieces  ;  and  in  the 
struggles  of  later  times,  the  artificial  relations  founded  on  a 
mere  mechanical  halance  of  power,  on  a  repuhlican  equality  of 
states,  without  the  foundation  of  Christian  or  any  other  solid 
principles,  have  furnished,  as  experience  has  shown,  hut  a  very 
had  substitute  for  that  old  Christian  brotherhood  of  the  £uro* 
pean  states  and  nations  ;  and  have  in  the  general  subversion  of 
Christian  morality,  produced  a  sort  of  polite  disorder  and  re- 
fined anarchy. 

In  the  partition  of  the  Carlovingian  empire — a  partition 
which  was  only  in  accordance  with  those  principles  of  descent 
which  regulated  the  inheritance  of  the  great  families — we  can 
trace  an  almost  heroic,  and  if  we  might  use  the  expression,  a 
naive  patriarchical  confidence  in  the  duration  of  that  religious 
unity  ;  for  it  was  only  on  such  a  basis  that  men  deemed  it 
possible  to  combine  the  advantage  of  the  domestic,  internal 
government  of  a  country  linlited  in  extent,  with  the  control 
of  one  general  superintending  monarchy.  When  a  man  of 
such  consummate  prudence,  such  long  foresight,  and  powerful 
understanding  as  Charlemagne,  deemed  such  a  scheme  not  im- 
practicable, and  thought  it  possible  to  maintain  the  political 
unity  of  his  empire,  under  the  joint  dominion  of  his  sons,  and 
by  their  subordmation  to  their  eldest  brother  ;  we  should  learn 
not  to  judge  the  plan  with  too  much  precipitation,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  notions  of  our  times,  and  our  present  systems  of 
policy.  This  first  partition  which  Charlemagne  had  designed, ' 
was  prevented  by  the  hand  of  death.  The  entire  division  of 
the  whole  Carlovingian  empire  into  three  distinct  portions, 
was  first  effected  by  Lewis  the  Pious ;  bnt  the  perpetual  family 
dissensions  which  occurred  under  his  successors,  the  weak- 
ness or  violence  of  their  characters,  and  the  various  factions 
which'  arose,  rendered  totally  impossible  the  maintenance  of 
that  union,  which  was  orig^aUy  sought  to  be  perpetuated  in 
the  empire,  and  led  to  the  final  dismemberment  and  total  disso- 
lution of  the  old  empire  of  the  Franks,  when  another  dynasty 
succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown. 

In  the  primitive  monarchy  of  the  Germans,  however,  the 
existence  of  the  four  great  national  dutchies,  which  were  subor- 
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dinate  to  the  imperial  crown,  far  more  happily  aooomplished 
this  union  of  a  local,  domestic,  and  paternal  goyemment  with 
the  control  of  one  powerful  and  superintending  monarchy  ;  so 
long  at  least  as  internal  union  subsisted,  and  discord  had  not 
obtained  the  supremacy.  There  then  existed,  though  mostly  in 
a  different  form  than  afterwards,  a  division  of  powers  in  the 
state  as  well  as  in  the  church ;  but  unity  in  this  division,  or 
with  this  division,  was  sought  for  only  in  Christian  and  national 
sentiments  ;  and  as  long  as  these  subsisted  in  their  integrity, 
the  body  politic  remained  unimpaired.  At  no  time  has  a  political 
constitution  or  mode  of  government  been  devised,  which  could 
permanently  supply  the  place  of  principle. 

In  the  national  meetings  of  the  great  and  smaller  states 
of  that  age,  in  their  assembled  councib  of  dukes  and  princes, 
bishops,  counts  and  lords,  nobles  and  freemen  (to  whom  were 
added  the  commons  of  the  cities,  when  by  their  rights  and 
privileges  they  began  to  obtain  importance),  we  must  look  for 
the  first  germ  of  all  the  succeeding  parliaments  and  States- 
ffeneral  of  the  European  nations,  and  of  the  rights  of  the 
oifPerent  orders  of  society,  and  the  privileges  and  corporate 
immunities  of  the  cities.  All  these  rights  and  liberties  were 
purely  local — ^they  grew  up  on  the  root  of  national  customs — 
they  were  foundeaon  no  speculative  theory  of  universal  equality, 
but  on  positive  usage  and  special  laws.  The  union  and  stability 
of  an  empire  was  then  sought  for  not  in  the  balance  of  artificial 
forms,  but  in  the  holy  heritage  of  ancient  customs;  in  principle, 
in  short. 

On  this  basis^  first  of  Christian,  then  of  national  sentiments, 
do  all  Christian  states  repose ;  and  when  this  foundation  is 
destroyed,  those  states  are  undone.  Ecclesiastical  power  had 
then  a  real  and  substantial  weight,  and  a  very  extended  circle 
of  operation ;  although  its  limits  and  relations  with  secular 
authority  were  not  so  ri^dly  circiunscribed  as  afterwards.  To 
be  sensible  that  this  division  of  power  will  not  necessarily  impair 
the  unity  of  strength  and  spirit  in  the  social  firame,  as  long  as 
principle  remains  pure,  and  religious  concord  is  preserved  ;  we 
need  only  call  to  our  recollection  the  fact,  that  all  Christian 
states  and  kingdoms  have  sprung  from  this  happy  agreement 
between  secular  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  that  this  union 
was  the  sure  foundation  of  their  stability.  And  so  long  as  both 
powers  remained  in  harmonious  accord,  the  times  were  pros- 
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perous,  peace  and  jostice  ever  mcreased,  and  the  condition  of 
nations  was  flourisning  and  happy.  Christianity,  says  a  great 
historian,  who  manifests  ligreater  predilection  for  antiquity,  and 
even  for  the  Oriental  world,  hut  whose  comprehensive  intellect 
often  rightly  appreciates  the  henign  influence  of  this  religion, 
which  with  us  must  have  the  priority ;  Christianity  was  the 
electric  spark  which  first  roused  the  warlike  nations  of  the 
north,  rendered  them  susceptible  of  a  higher  civilisation, 
stamped  the  peculiar  character,  and  founded  the  poUtical  insti- 
tutions of  modern  nations,  which  have  sprung  out  of  such 
heterogeneous  elements.  And  we  may  add,  Christianity  was 
the  connecting  power  which  linked  together  the  great  com- 
munity of  Emropean  nations,  not  only  in  the  moral  and 
political  relations  of  life,  but  in  science  and  modes  of  think- 
mg.  The  church  was  like  the  all-embracing  vault  of 
heaven,  beneath  whose  kindly  shelter,  those  warHke  nations 
began  to  settle  in  peace,  and  g^radually  to  frame  their  laws  and 
institutions.  Even  the  office  of  instruction,  the  heritage  of 
ancient  knowledge,  the  promotion  of  science,  and  of  all  that 
tended  to  advance  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  devolved  to 
the  care  of  the  church,  and  were  exclusively  confined  to  the 
Christian  schools.  If  science  was  then  of  a  very  limited  range^ 
it  was  still  quite  proportioned  to  the  exigencies  and  intellectual 
cultivation  of  the  age ;  for  mankind  cannot  transcend  all  the 
degrees  of  civilisation  by  a  single  bound,  but  must  mount  slowly 
and  in  succession  its  various  grades  ;  and  at  any  rate,  science 
was  not  at  that  time  unproBtably  buried  in  libraries  and  in  the 
closets  of  the  learned,  as  was  afterwards  the  case  in  Europe, 
and  even  partly  then  among  the  Byzantines.  The  little  know- 
ledge which  was  then  possessed,  was  by  the  more  active  spirit, 
and  the  sound  understanding  and  practical  sense  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  their  better  priesthood,  applied  with  general 
advantage  to  the  interests  of  society.  Science  was  not  then,  as 
in  the  later  period  of  its  proud  ascendency,  in  open  hostility 
with  the  pure  dictates  of  faith  and  the  institutions  of  life.  On 
that  world  so  variously  excited  in  peace,  as  in  war,  and  by  the 
different  pursuits  of  art  and  industry,  usefid  knowledge  and  whole- 
some speculation  descended,  not  like  a  violent  flood,  but  like  the 
soft  distillations  of  the  refreshing  dew,  or  the  gentle  drops  of  fer- 
tilising raiD ,  from  the  Heaven  of  faith  which  over-arched  the  whole. 

END  OF  LECTUBE  XII. 
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LECTURE  Xm. 

On  the  Formatioii  and  Coiuolidation  of  the  Chrifltifln  Goyenunent  in 
Modem  Times— On  the  Principle  which  led  to  the  Establishment  of 
the  Old  German  Empire. 

The  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  of  modem 
history,  compose  the  epoch  when,  hy  a  second  fiat  of  creation, 
the  light  of  Christianity  spread  through  the  whole  Roman 
world,  and  when  after  undergoing  long  ^persecutions,  the  reli- 
^on  of  Christ,  under  Constantine,  came  Tictorious  out  of  the 
struggle.  The  second  epoch,  or  the  succeeding  five  centuries, 
comprehend  that  chaotic  and  intermediate  state  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  or  the  transition  from  declining  antiquity  to 
modem  times,  growing  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  world— 
the  fermenting  mixture  of  many  and  various  elements  of  social 
life.  But  when  at  last  the  tempest  had  dishurdened  itself  of 
its  fury,  the  clouds  had  hroken  asunder,  and  the  pure  firmament 
of  Christian  faith  had  stretched  out  its  ample  vault  to  shelter 
the  rise  of  new  communities  ;  when  the  wild  waters  of  that 
mighty  inundation  of  nations  had  hegun  gradually  to  flow  ofF; 
then  the  Germanic  trihes,  incorporated  with  uie  Romanic 
nations,  laid  the  deep,  firm  soil  on  which  modem  European 
society  was  to  spring  up  and  flourish.  For  it  was  Charlemagne 
who  laid  the  sure  founaation  for  Christian  government,  and  all 
the  improvements  of  its  subsequent  superstructure.  On  thia^- 
basis  of  Christian  government,  and  Christian  manners,  and 
under  the  cover  and  vivifying  influence  of  the  luminous  firma- 
ment of  Christian  faith,  sprang  human  science  out  of  the  small 
fragpnents  of  ancient  art  and  learning,  which  had  survived  all 
these  mighty  devastations ;  till  at  last  it  expanded  into  a  fuller 
bloom,  and  grew  into  a  more  heavenly  and  Christian  form. 
This  new  progress  of  social  man  under  the  Christian  form  of 
government,  and  this  progress  of  the  human  mind  in  Christian 
science,  mark  the  third  epoch  of  modem  history,  or  the  seven 
centuries  which  elapsed  from  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  to  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Re- 
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formation.  It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  these  seven 
centuries  which  witnessed  the  progressive  civilisation  of  modem 
nations,  and  the  vigporous  growth  and  wide  spread  of  Christian 
principles,  were  at  the  same  time  a  period  of  struggle  both  in 
the  state  and  in  science,  and  that  in  each  of  these  departments, 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  was  intermixed  with,  and  most  inju- 
riously and  fatally  thwarted  and  opposed  by,  many  un-Christian 
elements.  And  indeed,  to  discover  and  discriminate  between 
these  conflicting  elements,  to  comprehend  and  determine  their 
mutual  bearings  one  towards  the  other,  is  the  fit  problem  for 
historical  philosophy.  The  progress  of  the  Christian  state  and 
the  advancement  of  Christian  science,  form  during  this  period 
the  main  subject  of  an  universal  history,  when  this  is  not  a 
mere  collection  of  special  or  national  histories,  but  truly  uni- 
versal, in  the  philosophic  sense  of  the  term  ;  treating  solely  of 
those  subjects  common  to  all  mankind;  or  which  illustrate  the 
general  march  of  humanity.  Hence  all  other  historical  views^ 
dictated  by  a  predilection  for  one's  own  country — inquiries  into 
the  political  institutions  of  one,  or  several,  or  all  existing  states 
— a  review  of  the  circle  of  mercantile  operations,  and  their  gra- 
dual extension,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  mechanical  arts — ^and 
lastly,  curious  and  erudite  dissertations  on  literature,  philology, 
and  the  fine  arts  (however  interesting,  instructive,  ana  in  many 
respects  usefiil,  such  special  dissertations  may  be  in  themselves) 
— all  these  must  be  either  entirely  excluded  fix>m  geuend  history, 
or  must  at  least  occupy  a  place  very  subordinate  to,  and  are 
deserving  of  notice  only  as  far  as  they  illustrate,  what  must  ever 
constitute,  the  main  subject  of  the  Philosophy  of  History.  In 
the  first  affes  of  the  world,  it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  satis- 
factory information,  and  a  competent  degree  of  certainty  on  the 
subjects  which  are  alone,  or  at  least  chiefly,  worthy  of  attention. 
But  in  modem  times,  it  is  a  far  more  arduous  task  to  select  out 
of  the  immense  multitude  and  variety  of  facts  susceptible  of 
historical  proof,  those  which  are  of  a  general  interest  to  mankind, 
and  amid  the  crowd  of  details  steadily  to  preserve  the  general 
outline  of  history. 

It  would  be  a  great  error  to  refer  to  the  Christian  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  and  of  science,  every  remarkable  or  important 
incident  in  the  history  of  government  and  of  science,  merely 
because  such  incidents  have  occurred  in  the  middle  a^e,  or 
among  Christian  nations  of  later  times.     We  must  strive  to 
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fonn  a  loftier  idea  of  the  Ohristiaii  modd  both  in  science  and  in 
goyemment,  so  that  the  highest  and  noblest  monuments  in 
either,  should,  from  human  infirmity,  be  considered  but  faint  ap- 
proximations, I  do  npt  say,  to  the  unattainable  standard  of  an 
imaginary  perfection,  but  to  the  sober  reality  of  Christian  truth. 
Although  it  is  not  possible  rigidly  to  separate  public  life  from 
public  opinions,  on  account  of  the  intimate  union  between  both, 
and  t^e  mutual  influence  which  government  and  science  exercise 
oyer  one  another ;  yet  as  the  state  is  the  groundwork  for  the 
cultivation  of  science,  and  the  former  must  precede  the  latter,  I 
shall  follow  this  historical  order,  and  commence  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Christian  state. 

As  here  the  question  is  not  as  to  the  Beau  Ideal  of  supreme 
perfection,  or  as  to  a  precise,  rigid,  and  scientific  theory  of  the 
Christian  state  (for  which  here,  at  least,  if  not  for  the  present 
age,  the  time  may  not  have  arrived),  but  merely  as  to  a 
general  outline  of  such  a  theory,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  the 
Christian  state  must  rest  on  the  basis  of  religious  feelings. 
For,  without  feeling,  its  relation  to  religion  cannot  be  con- 
ceived— and  such  a  mere  relation,  considered  in  itself,  would 
lose  its  religious  character.  But  the  government  which  is 
founded  on  Christianity,  is  on  that  account  limited,  and  is  con- 
sequently in  its  very  nature  abhorrent  either  £rom  absolute 
despotism,  or  the  uncontrolled  tyranny  of  popular  factions.  In 
the  next  place,  the  government  founded  on  religion,  is  one  in 
wluch  sentiment,  personal  spirit,  and  personal  character  are 
the  primary  and  ruling  elements,  and  not  the  dead  letter,  and 
the  written  formula  of  a  mere  artificial  constitution.  In  this 
last  respect  one  may  say,  that  the  Christian  government  in- 
clines very  strongly  towards  monarchy;  for,  in  monarchy,  it  is 
the  sacred  person  of  the  king,  the  character  of  the  ruler,  the 
spirit  of  his  administration,  confidence  in  his  person,  and  at- 
tachment to  the  hereditary  dynasty,  which  form  the  basis,  the 
animating  spirit,  and  vivifying  principle  of  the  social  system. 
In  a  republic  it  is  not  the  person,  but  the  law  which  governs ; 
nay,  the  written  word  of  the  law  is  there  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance; and  thus  the  dead  letter  of  the  constitution  is  in  a 
republic  almost  as  sacred,  as  in  a  monarchy  the  person  called 
and  consecrated  to  the  functions  of  government  by  divine  right 
But  more  than  this  we  should  not  say — ^namely,  that  the 
Christian  government,  founded  as  it  is  on  personality  and  on 
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aentiment,  mclinefl,  an  the  wholes  atrongly  towards  the  mo- 
narchical form — a  leaning  which  is  hy  no  means  incompatible 
with  many  republican  usages  and  republican  institutions  of  a 
subordinate  kind.  Still  less  should  we  exaggerate  this  idea  so 
far,  as  to  maintain  that  the  Christian  government  is  entirely 
and  necessarily  monarchicaly  eyen  in  its  outward  form;  and  that 
a  republic  is  objectionable  at  all  times  and  under  aU  circum- 
stances without  distinction.  Such  absolutism  in  the  doctrines 
of  public  law,  and  in  the  theory  of  government,  is  very  remote 
from  true  Christian  principles.  The  unhistorical  government 
of  mere  reason — ^the  destructive  principle  of  revolution— is 
indeed  totally  incompatible  with  Christianity ;  principally  be*« 
cause  the  Cnristian  religion  tolerates  aud  recognises  all  legal 
institutions,  such  as  they  lEure,  without  inquiring  into  their 
origin  (as  the  gospel  not  cmly  left  inviolate,  but  even  respected 
the  legality  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  the  conquered  and  in- 
corporated countries),  and  also  because  the  Christian  notion 
of  right,  like  the  Christian  system  of  government,  is  by  no 
means  absolute,  but  is  ever  *  qualified  by  circumstances.  A 
republican  government,  which  is  foundea  not  so  much  on  the 
abstract  or  rationalist  principle  of  absolute*  freedom  and  equality, 
but  on  ancient  customs  and  hereditary  rights,  on  freedom  of 
sentiment  and  generosity  of  character,  consequentiy  on  per^ 
sonality,  is  by  no  means  essentially  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of 
monarchy;  still  less  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  tiieoiy 
of  government  But  a  despotism,  illegitimate,  not  perhaps  in 
its  origin^  but  in  its  abuse  of  power,  strikes  at  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  state,  whose  mild,  temperate,  and  msto- 
rical  character  is  as  abhorrent  from  absolutism,  ka  from  the 
opposite  principle  of  unqualified  freedom  and  universal  equality 
—the  revolutionary  principle,  which  involves  the  overthrow  of 
all  existing  rights. 

As  in  the  Christian's  estimation,  the  worth  and  excellence  of 
an  individual  is  not  to  be  judged  by  his  outward  appearance, 
or  by  the  observance  of  certain  forms,  but  by  the  sincerity  ot 
his  inward  sentiments,  so  the  same  observation  vrill  apply  to 
states.  It  is  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  an  action,  the  nature  of 
a  deed,  the  personal  conduct  displayed  in  a  public  measure^ 
and  not  any  outward  form,  which  proves  or  determines  the 
good  or  evil  tendency  of  any  important  act,  which  may  be  tiie 
subject  of  histoiy.     That  Christian  tone  and  spirit  wnich  be^ 
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longs  to  the  government  of  tlie  illustrious,  but  not  immaculate 
Charlemagne,  does  not  proceed  from  the  circumstance,  that  he, 
like  Alfred  after  him,  solicited  the  counsels  and  co-operation  of 
his  bishops  in  framing  laws  for  the  yarious  provinces  of  his 
empire  (for  many  of  tnese  laws  contained  moral  injunctions), 
or  that  at  Rome  the  pope  placed  the  imperial  crown  upon  hia 
head.  But  the  Christian  spirit  of  his  government  is  evinced 
by  that  loftky  idea  which  filled  up  the  whole  of  his  active  life— 
by  his  conception  of  the  relations  of  chinch  and  state,  and  of 
the  utility  of  science  for  the  civilisation  of  nations — by  his  pro* 
ject  of  an  universal  empire,  destined  to  embrace  and  protect 
all  civilised  nations — the  noble  hhne  of  modem  Christendom, 
of  which  he  laid  the  first  fi>undation-stone,  and  which  reveals 
his  enlarged  views,  comprehending  alike  his  own  age  and  suc- 
ceeding times. 

But  whenever  we  meet  in  histoiy  with  a  government  which, 
independently  of  outward  forms,  is  founded  on  the  love  of 
divine  justice — on  a  principle  of  self-devotion,  whereby  rulers 
are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  own  interest,  and  even  their  own 
existence,  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  of  social  order — ^these,  we 
may  be  sure,  are  the  certain  and  indubitable  marks  of  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  Christian  theory  of  law  and  government.  On  the  other 
hand,  wherever  we  perceive  despotism  or  violence,  or  what  we  feel 
to  be  absolute  wrong,  though  they  be  veiled  under  the  sanction 
of  spiritual  or  temporal  power,  then  we  may  be  sure  the  whole 
enterprise  is  un-Christian,  as  the  principle  is  un-Christian.  Of 
all  the  different  forms  of  this  political  disease,  of  the  manifold 
kinds  of  tyranny,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  militaiy  or 
commercial,  domestic  or  municipal,  academic  or  aristocratic, 
the  despotism  of  popular  licentiousness  is  the  most  reprehen- 
sible in  principle,  and  the  most  destructive  in  its  effects. 

With  the  usages  and  institutions  of  the  Germanic  nations, 
this  peculiar  temper  of  the  Christian  religion  perfectly  har- 
monised ;  incomparably  better,  at  least,  than  with  the  aroitrary 
government  of  the  Roman  state,  which,  even  after  the  conver- 
sion of  Constantine,  still  retained  in  all  essential  points  a 
Eagan  character.  In  the  old  German  states,  the  system  of 
ereditary  monarchy  mostly  prevailed ; — but  it  was  quite  alien 
from  absolutism,  and  was  intermixed  with  many  republican 
institutions,  laws,  and  customs.  The  whole  system  of  those 
governments  was  founded  on  the  historical  basis  of  ancient 
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usages— on  the  pure,  free,  and  generous  sentiment  of  honour — 
on  personal  glory  and  personal  character  and  talents.  As  sooa 
as  this  natiiural  moral  energy  of  the  Gennanic  nations  had 
received. a  religious  consecration  from  Christianity,  and  those 
energetic,  heroic  souls  had  imhibed  with  fervour,  simplicity^ 
and  humility,  the  maxims  of  the  religion  of  love;  all  tne  ele- 
ments of  a  truly  Christian  government,  and  Christian  system 
of  policy  were  then  offered  to  mankind.  The  political  history 
of  those  ancient  times  has  heen  mostly  represented  in  a  too 
systematic  point  of  view,  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  some 
particular  object,  or  interest,  or  some  favourite  opinion  of 
modem  times  ;  since  historians  employ  all  their  ingenuity  in 
tracing,  step  by  step,  and  disclosing  to  our  view  the  first  rise 
and  gradual  growth  of  any  particular  form  of  government,  or 
principle  of  right — such  as  the  establishment  of  royalty  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  of  the  constitution  of  the  three  orders  on 
the  other.  But  they  remain  quite  unconcerned  about  every 
more  exalted  principle  in  society.  To  judge  and  appreciate 
not  according  to  the  standard  of  our  own  or  any  other  age, 
but  according  to  the  dictates  of  eternal  truth,  the  manners, 
the  modes  of  thinking,  the  tone  of  society,  the  spirit  and  views 
which  animated  men,  whatever  was  good  or  evil.  Christian  or 
anti-Christian  in  their  sentiments,  is  with  these  writers  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  indifference.  J£  there  is  any  exception  from  the 
truth  of  this  remark,  it  is  when  they  meet  with  some  singular 
trait  of  manners  or  character — some  historical  paradox  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  interest,  and  which  they  then  never  fail  to 
sever  from  its  general  connexion  with  the  age,  to  tear  up  from 
its  natural  roots,  and  exhibit  to  the  curiosity  of  the  beholder. 
And  yet  in  such  individual  traits  of  character  in  the  middle 
age,  though  they  be  at  first  remarked  only  from  their  singu- 
larity, and  be  not  even  fully  understood,  more  traces  of  Us- 
torical  life  and  truth  are  to  be  found,  than  in  those  systematic 
representations  of  history,  drawn  up  with  some  specific  political 
view,  and  which  aim  at  an  elaborate  dissection  and  violent  dis- 
rupture  of  institutions,  which  in  those  early  times,  were  inse- 
parably united  in  the  life  of  Christian  nations.  If  the  best 
and  most  praiseworthy  measures  adopted  in  that  first  period  of 
Christian  polity,  for  the  settlement  and  further  improvement 
of  the  Christian  state,  and  for  the  establishment  and  applica- 
tion of  Christian  maxims  and  principles  of  government,  were 
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nothing  more  than  a  generous  effort,  a  ffood  intention,  a  rude 
design — a  feeble,  imperfect  approidmation  towards  a  divine 
term — yet  we  must  consider  them  as  peculiar  historical  phe- 
nomena, leave  them  in  their  indiyidual  bearings,  and  not  pre- 
maturely force  them  into  any  systematic  connexion,  or  attadi 
them  to  any  fixed  or  formal  principle  of  right;  for  in  the 
Christian  government,  feeling  and  personality  are  the  most 
essential  things. 

If  I  could  overstep  the  narrow  limits  of  this  work,  confined 
as  it  is  to  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  main  and  essential  facts  in  the 
historical  progress  of  mankind,  I  should  prefer  to  draw  a 
portrait  of  the  mode  of  government  and  prevalent  opinions  of 
that  age,  out  of  the  many  characteristic  traits  in  the  lives  of 
its  distinguished  rulers,  its  great  and  virtuous  kings  and  empe- 
rors, knights,  and  heroes,  such  as  that  Charlemagne,  who  would 
rightly  open  the  series,  that  pious  King  Alfied,  who  in  a 
far  more  contracted  sphere,  was  equally  great,  those  first 
Saxon  kings  and  emperors  of  Germany — ^princes  distinguished 
for  their  religious  and  virtuous  sentiments,  their  great  and  up- 
right character,  and  whose  reigns  exhibiting  as  they  do,  the  para- 
mount influence  of  religion  on  public  life,  constitute  the  happiest 
era,  and  the  truly  golden  period  of  our  annals.  The  peculiar 
nature  and  constitution,  the  internal  spirit  and  essence  of  the 
Christian  state,  would  be  much  more  clearly  and  vividly  repre- 
sented by  the  examples  of  these  great  characters,  who  to  the  pure 
will  of  their  energetic,  heroic  souls,  united  a  practical  knowledge 
of  life,  and  a  natural  insight  into  the  principles  of  Christian 
policy.  Such  a  course  I  would  prefer  to  entangling  myself 
m  the  usual  disputes  about  the  respective  relations  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  and  all  the  contentious  points 
involved  in  that  matter ;  or  to  entering  upon  any  dissertation 
respecting  the  decisive  era  in  the  development  of  royalty  and 
its  rights,  or  in  the  progress  of  the  constitution  of  the  three 
estates,  and  of  various  municipal  corporations  ;  however  use- 
ful and  instructive  such  inquiries  may  be  in  the  special  history 
of  particular  countries.  And  even  in  the  latter  respect,  those 
glorious  names  form  a  mighty  epoch ;  and  in  the  history  of 
almost  all  the  great  European  countries,  we  meet  with  some 
holy  and  magnanimous  monarch,  who  laid  the  solid  founda- 
tions of  his  country's  constitution,  or  introduced  a  higher 
civility  and  refinement  in  life  and  manners.  Such  were  in 
Hungary  the  holy  King  Stephen,  and  in  France,  the  great 
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St.  Lewis;  who  in  more  unquiet  times  restored  a  better  spirit, 
and  for  a  while  retarded  the  progress  of  corruption.  There 
were  also  other  kings,  heroes,  and  emperors,  like  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburgh,  who,  without  being  honoured  with  the  title  of 
saints,  were  truly  pious,  chiiralric,  and  equitable  monarchs,  and 
may  be  esteemed  and  revered  as  the  Christian  regenerators  of 
their  age,  and  the  founders  of  a  true  and  religious  system  of 
government'  and  manners.  A  lively  sketch  of  such  men  and 
rulers,  who  acted  and  governed  well  and  greatly^  according  to 
Christian  principles  and  views,  would,  I  think,  furnish  a  far 
more  complete  idea  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Christian  state 
in  this  its  first  period  of  development,  than  any  laboured  or 
artificial  definition.  There  are  along  .  with  these  individual 
characters,  individual  and  transient  periods  of  prosperity, 
which  break  out  for  one  generation  or  more  in  the  histoid  of 
those  early  times  ;  periods  which  can  only  be  considered  as 
historical  exceptions  from  the  general  order  of  things.  Even 
those  more  comprehensive,  and  so  far  more  general  political 
institutions,  evidentiy  peculiar  to  those  Christian  ages,  and 
nowhere  else  to  be  found — Eke  the  truce  of  God,  which  re- 
pressed within  certain  limits  the  hereditary  spirit  of  feud — or 
the  spiritual  chivalry  in  the  orders  of  the  Templars  and  of  the 
Knights  of  St  John,  consecrated  to  warfitre  m  the  cause  of 
God,  and  opening,  as  they  did,  in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  to 
the  same  spirit  of  chivalrous  feud  a  higher  path  and  a  more 
noble  career — ^all  these  political  institutions,  I  say,  springing 
out  of  the  nature  and  exigencies  of  thdr  age,  can  he  under- 
stood only  by  a  reference  to  the  circumstances  and  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  must  therefore  be  judged  as  historic^ 
peculiarities.  As  they  often  sprang  up  suddenly  without  a 
visible  or  apparent  cause,  and  as  if  from  some  high,  mysterious 
-  impulse,  so  they  often  sajik  again  as  rapidly ;  and  the  pure 
spirit,  the  true  import  of  such  institutions,  appeared  but  for  a 
moment  like  a  silvery  gleam  ;  then  they  degenerated,  or  were 
transformed  into  sometlung  totally  different.  And  we  must  not 
be  astonished  at  this,  since  what  is  best  and  noblest  in  man — 
feeling,  and  its  divine  quality,  is  most  easily  and  rapidly 
impaired,  and  may  sometimes,  indeed,  preserve  an  external 
vigour,  when  it  has  undergone  an  internal  change,  and  as- 
sumed a  direction  opposed  to  God  and  all  goodness.  There 
were  also  particular  rulers  possessed  of  an  energetic  will  and 
H  comprehensive  understanding,  who  exercised  a  wide  and 
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commanding,  but  pemidoiis  influence  on  their  age,  and  the 
world;  and  among  these^  the  most  noble  were  £arbarossa 
and  that  secret  friend  of  the  Saracens,  the  Emperor  Frederick 
the  Second ;  princes  who  with  some  others,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  first  authors  of  the  great  dissension.  After  this  dis- 
sension had  broken  out  in  the  fearful  struggle  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines,  and  Christendom  was  divided  into  two  parties, 
discord  became  general,  pursued  its  resistless  course,  and  acting 
in  those  distracted  times  like  some  new  destroying  law  of 
natmre,  absorbed  all  personality  and  its  influence  in  the  general 
abyss  of  error,  or  made  it  at  least  less  conspicuous. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  general  pro- 
gress of  European  society  in  this  its  first  period  of  development, 
and  to  point  out  the  then  peculiar  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
Christian  state  ; — from  that  epoch  when  Charlemagne  laid  the 
first  solid  foundation  for  a  permanent  system  of  Christian 
government  and  Christian  manners,  down  to  the  moment  when 
an  anti-Christian  spirit  of  discord  broke  out  with  incurable 
violence,  and  became  universally  predominant.  I  will  at  the 
same  time  endeavour  to  take  an  hbtorical  survey  of  the  whole 
Christian  West,  as  it  has  remained  the  theatre  of  the  subse- 
quent progress  of  society,  and  of  the  great  transactions  of  the 
world  down  to  our  times. 

In  the  blame  so  commonly  layished,  (and  not  unreasonably, 
when  we  consider  the  historical  consequences,)  on  the  customary 
divisions  in  the  Frankish  or  Carloving^an  empire,  and  the  other 
German  states,  men  forget  ihat  according  to  the  old  Germanic 
idea,  a  kingdom  was  nothing  more  than  any  other  gi*eat  family 
estate,  or  princely  inheritance,  and  governed,  like  wese,  by  the 
same  law  of  descent.  This  was  so  from  the  earliest  times  among 
both  the  principal  races  of  the  (xermans.  In  this  manner  we  find 
the  nation  of  uie  Goths  divided  into  two  kingdoms ;  and  as  the 
Saxons  were  with  difficulty  united  under  one  head  in  their 
own  ancestral  country  on  the  northern  coast  of  Germany ;  so  in 
the  England  which  wey  had  conquered  and  newly  peopled,  we 
find  seven  principalities  or  petty  kingdoms  of  Anglo-Saxons  co- 
existent with  one  another;  and  these  were  only  by  accident  re- 
duced to  a  less  number,  and  but  for  a  time  blended  into  one 
sovereignty.  We  often  ascribe  to  the  men,  and  to  the  spirit  of 
those  times,  pretensions  quite  inappropriate,  inapplicable,  and 
perfectly  modem.    So  possessed  are  we  with  the  notion  of  our 
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times  as  to  the  natural  and  eternal  boundaries  of  this  or  that 
country,  of  the  predestination  of  a  people  to  political  unity,  or 
of  the  necessary  national  unity  of  every  state— notions  or  pre- 
judices which  are  held  as  so  many  mathematical  axioms,  in  which 
we  make  the  highest  idea  of  policy  to  consist,  to  which  we 
ascribe  an  inviolable  sanctity,  and  which  in  our  reverence,  and 
in  some  cases,  we  might  almost  say — idolatry,  we  exalt  above 
€very  thing  else,  and  would  make  every  thing  else  subservient  to. 
To  the  simplicity  of  those  ancient  times,  the  excellence  and  ad- 
vantages of  a  nuld,  domestic,  paternal,  national  sovereignty  for 
the  more  convenient  administration  of  smaller  states,  appeared 
great,  and  superior  to  every  other  consideration.  Thus  those 
who  had  to  decide  of  themselves,  and  without  the  imperious  call 
of  duty — without  the  feeling  of  a  strong  necessity  for  undertaking, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  part,  at  least,  of  their  own  national 
welfare,  the  heavy  burden  of  the  imperial  office,  in  that  Chris- 
tian empire  evidently  established  by  Divine  Providence  for  the 
protection  of  the  church,  and  all  the  nations  belonging  to  it ; — 
without  thb  strong  feeling  of  duty,  I  say,  they  never  would 
have  deviated  from  the  good  old  simple  usage  of  dividing  the 
royal  patrimony.  The  more  so  indeed  as  the  glory  they  sought 
was  rather  of  a  chivalrous  kind,  consequently  purely  personal ; 
and  that  favourite  idol  of  modern  times — national  vanity — was 
perfectly  unknown  to  them.  Their  institution,  certainly,  would 
not  be  adapted  to  our  times  ;  nor  was  it  even  suited  to  those 
immediately  succeeding  ;  but  an  a^e  to  be  judged  aright  and 
duly  appreciated,  must  be  estimated  by  its  own  standard,  and 
the  opinions  proper  to  it.  That  even  a  division  of  sovereignty 
and  partition  of  kingdoms  is  not  incompatible  with  the  external 
union  of  the  body  politic  for  one  general  design,  so  long  as  the 
potentates  are  animated  by  a  Cmistian  and  orotherly  feeling, 
and  a  spirit  of  union  as  to  this  one  object — the  all-uniting  bond 
of  confederacy ;  is  a  truth  which  may  be  proved  by  many  pleas- 
ing and  glorious  examples  from  the  history  of  the  earlier  middle 
age,  and  from  that  of  Germany  especially.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  would  lay  it  down  as  a  general  historical  law,  and  axiom  of 
state,  that  separated  or  divided  kingdoms  and  countries  can 
never  combine  for  one  common  object,  nor  remain  permanently . 
united  in  feeling  or  Christian  equity — so,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  must  remember  that  the  division  of  nations  according  to  cer- 
tain natural  boundaries,  which  we  would  fain  regard  as  the  only 
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perfect  and  absolutely  right  one,  is  like  the  quadratui^e  of  the 
cu'cle,  a  problem  eluding  all  calculation,  and  remaining  for  ever 
insoluble,  since  each  one,  according  to  his  peculiar  political 
position,  or  national  prejudices,  views  those  eternal  boundaries 
in  a  different  light,  and  determines  them  differently.  Thus  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  all  discord  and  to  the  injunous  system 
of  partition,  nothing  would  remain  but  the  vulgar  resource  of 
a  universal  monarchy  and  military  dominion — a  resource 
which  as  often  as  it  has  been  tried,  has  been  as  little  justified 
or  recommended  by  its  historical  results,  as  that  custom  of  par- 
tition which  prevailed  in  the  German  ancestral  kingdoms  of 
the  earlier  middle  age. 

The  dangers  of  a  bitter  family  feud,  or  of  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  the  heirs  to  the  several  kingdoms  as  to  their 
respective  portions,  when  these  grew  to  any  considerable  extent, 
were  early  enough  perceived.  .  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the 
first  'division  of  the  g^eat  Carlovingian  empire  into  three  parts, 
designed  by  Charlemagne  himself,  but  accomplished  only  under 
his  feebler  successor ;  the  inheritance  assigned  to  the  eldest 
and  imperial  brother — Lothaire,  was  together  with  Rome  and 
Italy,  the  Rhenish  district  situate  between  France  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  interior  of  (xermany  on  the  other,  and  extending 
from  Switzerland  to  the  sea — a  district  where  the  Romans  had 
planted  many  and  most  flourishing  colonies,  and  which  for 
many  ages  back  had  been  far  superior  in  civilisation  and 
refinement  to  the  countries  on  either  side.  With  the  same 
prospective  care,  Charlemagne  had  already  fixed  his  residence 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  preferring  the  Rhenish  province  as  the  then 
true  seat  of  civilisation.  But  in  the  family  quarrel  and  dis- 
sensions which  ensued,  this  measure  of  Charlemagne  as  far  as 
it  was  intended,  had  no  other  permanent  effect  than  to  cause, 
amid  the  partitions  of  countries  and  changes  of  dynasty,  the 
continuance  down  to  very  modem  times,  of  Lorraine  as  an 
independent  kingdom  or  dutchy.  The  Rhenish  district  long 
preserved  its  pre-eminence  in  refinement  above  the  rest  of 
Germany ;  and  with  some  external  changes,  was  long  the  seat 
of  empire. 

In  that  dark  old  world  of  the  north,  on  which  Christianity 
was  just  beginning  to  dawn,  no  monarch  after  Charlemagne, 
shone  so  conspicuously  as  the  virtuous  Alfred,  King  of  the 
West  Saxons,  in  England.     And  the  same  remark  is  applicable 
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not  only  to  him,  but  to  England  in  general,  which,  during  this 
first  Christian  period  of  modem  history,  far  outshone  all  other 
countries  in  literature  and  science,  as  well  as  in  reli^on,  piety, 
and  virtue.  The  great  pope,  St.  Gregory,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  laid  the  foundations  of  Christianity  and  intellectual 
refinement  in  England,  whither  he  sent  forty  missionaries; 
and  so  active  was  their  zeal  and  efficacious  their  influence,  that 
in  the  succeeding  age,  this  first  school  of  Christianity  in 
England  sent  forth  to  other  countries  the  most  eminent  men 
of  their  time.  Such  were  the  German  apostle  and  bishop,  St. 
Boniface,  and  Alcuin,  the  learned  friend  and  confidant  of 
Charlemagne.  Besides  many  Latin  writers  produced  by  this 
yet  flourishing  English  school,  the  great  Christian  philosopher, 
Scotus  Erigena,  lived  in  England  in  the  time  of  Alfred ;  and 
though  this  philosopher  was  perhaps  not  quite  free  from  specu- 
lative error,  he  was  far  superior  to  his  own  age,  and  in  the 
depth  and  originality  of  his  conceptions,  was  not  equalled,  and 
certainly  not  surpassed  for  many  succeeding  centuries.  King 
Alfred,  who  though  a  bard  and  a  writer  in  his  own  native 
speech,  prized  equally  the  Latin  literature,  and  who  defended 
his  country  against  the  Danes  with  the  most  persevering 
valour,  was  the  first  founder  of  the  English  constitution ;  for 
with  the  wisdom  and  pacific  spirit  of  a  lawgiver,  he  restored 
the  old  Saxon  rights  and  privileges,  and  the  regulations  relating 
to  the  cities  and  the  diflerent  orders  of  the  state.  It  was  his 
virtuous  courage,  which  in  the  most  trying  adversity,  ever  re- 
mained cool  and  collected,  that  alone  rescued  the  isle  of  free- 
dom from  the  fierce,  impetuous  power  of  the  Danes. 

The  successful  naval  expeditions  of  the  Normans  to  all  the 
coasts  of  Europe,  as  far  as  Sicily  and  even  beyond  it,  and  the 
incursion  of  the  Magiars  into  Europe,  where  they  received  the 
name  of  Hungarians,  form  in  the  ninth  century  the  close,  and 
are,  as  it  were,  the  last  reverberation,  of  the  great  immigration 
of  the  northern  nations,  and  must  on  that  account  not  be  entirely 
passed  over  in  silence.  This  last  maritime  migration  from  the 
north  began  with  a  powerful  and  enterprising  ruler  of  Norway, 
the  fair-haired  Harold;  and  these  naval  expeditions  which  were 
undertaken,  not  merely  from  motives  of  vulgar  piracy,  or  of 
martial  adventure,  but  for  the  foundation  and  permanent  settle- 
ment of  new  states,  soon  scoured  all  the  coasts  and  regions  of 
the  Northern  ocean,  as  well  as  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.     The 
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province  in  France  which  these  freehooters  conquered,  the 
French  acknowledged  hy  the  title  of  duchy  of  Normandy;  and 
they  were  glad  enough  thus  to  bind  it  to  their  king  by  the 
homage  of  fealty,  and  attach  it  to ,  if  not  incorporate  it 
with,  their  kingdom.  CaUed  to  Naples  and  Sicily  by  the 
Greeks,  who  demanded  their  aid  against  the  Saracens,  the  Nor- 
mans there  founded  for  themselves  a  kingdom  of  long  duration. 
After  Christianity  had  introduced  into  Denmark  a  better  system 
of  government  and  legislation,  the  powerful  Danish  monarch, 
Canute  the  Great,  ruled  over  England  during  this  period  of  the 
Norman  sway  ;  till  at  last,  after  a  short  interval  of  contest, 
another  Norman,  William  die  Conqueror,  issuing  from  France, 
founded  a  new  dynasty  in  England,  and  established  on  the  basis 
of  the  old  free  Saxon  ^constitution,  a  high  chivalrous  aristocracy. 
From  the  remotest  part  of  Eastern  Asia,  situate  between  the 
Uzi  and  the  Patzinacites,  an  emigration  of  nations  took  a  west- 
ward course  towards  the  country  of  the  Chazars,  and  at  last  led 
the  nation  of  the  Magiars  from  their  original  seat  to  Pannonia, 
where,  according  to  the  testimony  of  contemporary  writers,  the 
Avars,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Huns,  still  lived  uuder 
their  Chagan.  Once  excited  into  tumultuous  activity,  these 
Hungarians  (who  were  still  pagans)  roved  as  far  as  the  north 
of  Italy,  and  down  to  Thessalonica  in  Greece,  and  to  the  very 
neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  ;  they  then  advanced  west- 
ward in  large  squadrons  far  into  the  interior  of  Germany,  even 
to  Saxony,  It  was  here  that  the  noble  King  Henry  the  First, 
opposed  a  vigorous  resistance  to  their  incursions,  and  Otho  the 
Great  put  a  final  term  to  the  progress  of  their  arms  by  the  vic- 
tory on  the  banks  of  the  Lech.  Christianity,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  Hungary  under  Geisa,  the  father  of  King  Stephen, 
established  a  milder  system  of  manners  and  legislation  ;  a  system 
which  St.  Stephen,  by  a  close  union  with  Germany,  brought  to 
full  maturity.  At  the  same  period,  Poland  under  the  happy 
influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  whi^  introduced  here  a 
better  system  of  manners  and  legislation,  was  incorporated  into 
the  civilised  community  of  the  European  nations,  and  with 
Germany  in  particular,  formed  a  very  close  political  connexion. 
It  is  particularly  pleasing  to  observe  the  very  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  and  in  the 
advancement  of  intellectual  refinement  in  the  northern  valleys 
of  Sweden,  during  the  reigns  of  Olaus  and  St.  Eric ;  when  the 
2  a2 
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o]d  haO  of  Odin  at  Upsal  was  finally  destroyed,  and  the  new 
religion  obtained  the  victo^. 

I^ing  the  period  of  the  Norman  glory,  the  Rusdans  (a 
populous  and  widely-spread  Sclavonian  nation,  inhabiting  the 
vast  and  ancient  Sannatia,  formerly  govemed  by  the  Goths) 
called  to  th^r  assistance  the  Varangians,  who  established  a  new 
dynasty  at  Novogorod.  Either  from  this  circumstance,  or  from 
the  former  dominion  of  the  Groths,  the  country  was  by  the 
neighboming  Finnish  tribes  afterwards  called  Gothland.  Kiissia 
received  Chnstianity  at  the  hands  of  the  Byzantines — and  thus 
in  its  remote  north,  remained  a  stranger  to  the  CathoHo  west — 
the  more  so,  indeed,  as  the  country,  invaded  and  desolated  by 
the  Moguls,  long  groaned  under  the  oppressive  yoke  of  these 
barbarians — till  at  length,  in  very  recent  times,  and  in  the  very 
struggle  of  regeneration,  it  has  g^wn  up  into  a  mighty  power. 
Thus  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Christian  west,  and  all  tne  king- 
doms it  included,  was  now  tolerably  well  filled  up ;  and  it  then 
consisted  of  ten  principal  countries  or  nations;  but  in  forming 
this  estimate  we  must  not  attend  to  minuter  subdivisions  or 
mere  national  varieties,  or  to  the  frequent  partitions  of  king*> 
doms,  and  alterations  of  territory,  amid  various  conflicting  or 
successive  dynasties;  but  we  should  keep  in  view  only  the  general 
and  permanent  outHne  of  the  European  states.  Germany  and 
Italy,  which  were  respectively  the  seats  of  the  Christian  em- 
pire and  the  papal  dignity,  formed  the  centre  of  Europe.  Along 
with  these  two  states,  France  and  England  were  the  most 
active,  the  most  power^,  and  the  most  influential  members  of 
the  European  comiiLonwealth  ;  while  Spain  was  principally  oc- 
cupied with  her  own  domestic  contests  against  the  Saracens.  * 
The  Scandinavian  countries  were  somewhat  connected  with  the 
Germanic  empire,  and  Poland  and  Hungary,  after  they  had 
embraced  Christianity,  were  united  with  that  empire  in  the 
closest  bonds.  Lastly,  in  the  far  northern  and  eastern  extre- 
mities of  Europe,  the  Byzantine  empire  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Muscovites  (closely  connected  by  the  ties  of  religion),  formed 
the  extreme  and  remotest  members  of  the  Christian  republic. 
Such  was  the  geographical  extent,  and  such  the  historical  situa- 
tion of  Christendom  at  that  period. 

After  the  downfisd  of  the  Carlovingian  family,  the  empire  was 
restored  to  its  pristine  vigour  by  the  election  of  the  noble  Conrad, 
Duke  of  the  Franconians.  This  pious,  chivalrous,  wise,  and  valiant 
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monarch  had  to  contend  "with  many  difficulties,  and  fortune  did 
not  always  smile  upon  his  efforts.  £ut  he  terminated  his  royal 
Career  with  a  deed,  which  alone  exalts  him  far  above  other  cele- 
brated conquerors  and  rulers,  and  was  attended  with  more  im- 
portant consequences  to  after-times  than  have  resulted  from 
many  brilliant  reigns ;  and  this  single  deed,  which  forms  the 
brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  of  glory  that  adorns  those  ages,  so 
clearly  reveals  the  true  nature  of  Clmstian  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  Christian  idea  of  political  power,  that  I  may 
be  pemutted  to  notice  it  briefly.  When  he  felt  his  end  ap- 
proaching, and  perceived  that  of  the  four  principal  German 
nations,  the  Saxons  alone,  by  their  superior  power,  were  capable 
of  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  the  mighty  struggle  in  which 
all  Europe  was  at  that  critical  period  involved,  he  bade  his 
brother  carry  to  Henry,  Duke  of  Saxony,  hitherto  the  rival  of 
his  house,  and  who  was  as  magnanimous  as  fortunate,  the  holy 
lance  and  consecrated  sword  of  the  ancient  kings,  with  all  the 
other  imperial  insignia.  He  thus  pointed  him  out  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  his  own  choice,  and  in  ms  regard  for  the  general 
weal,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  maintain  a  great  pacific  power 
capable  of  defending  the  common  interests  of  Christendom, 
he  disregarded  the  suggestions  of  national  vanity,  and  sac- 
rificed even  the  glory  of  his  own  house.  So  wise  and  judicious, 
as  well  as  heroic  a  sacrifice  of  all  selfish  glory,  for  what  the 
interests  of  society,  and  the  necessities  of  the  times  evidently 
demand,  is  that  principle  which  forms  the  very  foundation, 
and  constitutes  the  true  spirit  of  all  Christian  government. 
And  by  this  very  deed  Conrad  became,  after  Charlemagne, 
the  second  restorer  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  the  real 
founder  of  the  Grerman  nation ;  for  it  was  this  noble  resolve 
of  his  great  soul  which  alone  saved  the  Germanic  body  from 
a  complete  dismemberment.  The  event  fully  justified  his 
choice.  The  new  King  Henry,  victorious  on  every  side, 
laboured  to  build  a  great  number  of  cities,  to  restore  the 
reign  of  peace  and  justice,  and  to  maintain  the  purity  of  Chris- 
tian manners  and  Christian  institutions  ;  and  prepared  for  his 
mightier  son,  the  great  Otho,  the  restoration  of  the  Christian 
empire  in  Italy,  whither  the  latter  was  loudly  and  unanimously 
called.  This  first  age  of  the  Saxon  emperors  was  the  happy 
period  wherein  Germany  possessed  the  greatest  power  and  re- 
(jources,   and  enjoyed    great  internal  peace   and   prosperity. 
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It  is  in  this  period,  too,  that  ^e  trace  the  first  beginnings  of 
mental  refinement,  in  many  excellent  and  remarkable  produc- 
tions of  the  Latin  school,  which  were  soon  succeeded  by  the 
successful  cultivation  of  the  vernacular  tongue.  Quite  as  un- 
historical,  and  even  still  more  absurd  than  the  reproaches 
urged  against  the  Carlovingians  for  their  impolitic  partition 
of  the  empire,  are  those  repeated  lamentations  and  eternal 
regrets  in  which  modern  historians  indulge,  whenever  they 
have  occasion  to  notice  the  fi*equent  expeditions  of  the  Ger- 
man kings  and  emperors  to  Rome  and  Italy,  and  the  con- 
nexion which  subsisted  between  the  German  nation  and  the 
Christian  Imperial  Dignity — a  connexion  which  these  writers 
consider  a  great  misfortune.  They  do  not  enter  into  the  true 
idea  of  this  dignity — they  do  not  comprehend  the  urgent  need 
of  those  times  for  an  universal  protectorate,  which  might,  like 
a  bulwark^  defend  Europe  against  internal  anarchy,  and  the  in- 
vasions of  barbarous  nations  ;  and  which  might  prevent  the  light 
of  Christianity  from  being  perhaps  extinguished  in  a  second 
night  of  universal  barbarism.  The  modem  critics  of  those  an- 
cient times  cannot  understand  that  high  Christian  feeling — that 
exalted  principle  of  self-devotion,  whereby  a  nation  from  its  in- 
ternal strength  and  natural  situation,  was  called  by  the  general 
voice  to  take  on  itself  this  burden  for  the  common  weal,  and  to 
be  the  firm  sustaining  centre  of  the  European  system — a  calling 
which  must  necessarily  occasion  a  mighty  loss  and  heavy  sacri- 
fice of  repose  and  prosperity  to  the  nation  so  undertaking  the 
momentous  charge.  Without  this  firm  central  power,  which 
held  together  the  European  nations,  they  would,  yielding  at  the 
first  shock,  have  succumbed  under  ike  attacks  of  the  Mahome- 
tans or  Moguls. 

Without  this  central  power,  Europe  would  have  been  broken 
up  into  a  multitude  of  petty  states,  and  have  sunk  into  eternal 
and  irremediable  anarchy  ;  whereas  now,  great  as  might  be  at 
times  the  confusion,  and  fearfully  wild  the  spirit  of  warfare, 
there  was  always  a  resource  and  a  remedy  against  such  calami- 
ties. As  the  religious  vow  of  the  knight  dignified  his  duties  into 
a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  welfare ;  so  the  high  functions  of  the 
emperor  were  considered  as  partly  ecclesiastical,  and  he  was 
looked  on  as  the  sworn  liegeman  of  Almighty  God,  intrusted 
with  the  high  sword  of  universal  justice.  It  was  the  exalted 
idea  of  this  arduous  and  momentous  charge,  far  more  than 
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schemes  of  selfish  amhition  and  idle  glory,  that  filled  up  the 
lives  of  the  most  active  and  powerful  of  those  ancient  emperors. 
Hence  this  common  regard  for  the  general  welfare  of  Christen- 
dom, which  the  obligations  of  their  respective  stations  imposed 
upon  them,  produced  a  very  intimate  union  between  the  heads 
of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  in  Europe,  and  placed 
them  in  a  state  of  mutual  dependence.  When  the  mighty 
emperor,  Otho  the  Great,  had  been  called  into  Italy,  and  had  wit- 
nessed with  his  own  eyes  the  state  of  general  corruption  and  de- 
generacy at  Rome,  where  among  the  baronial  factions  which  sur- 
rounded the  papal  chair,  one  of  the  more  powerful  families  sought 
by  the  most  culpable  intrigues  to  obtain  a  lasting,  and,  as  it  were, 
hereditary  possession  of  the  holy  see ;  he  exerted  his  imperial 
authority,  and  deposed  the  pope,  who  by  means  so  unlawful  had 
obtained  his  dignity,  and  on  whom  the  general  voice  of  the  age 
had  long  pronounced  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  causing  a 
worthier  pontiff  to  be  elected  in  his  room.  There  still  existed, 
among  those  of  the  same  mind  in  Christendom,  an  unerring  feel- 
ing whereby  the  righteousness  or  unrighteousness  of  any  action, 
its  real  spirit  and  purpose,  were  easily  and  promptly  determined 
without  any  anxious  regard  to  mere  outward  forms.  But  when 
that  uniformity  of  feeling  had  disappeared,  and  with  it  feeling 
itself  had  ceased  to  be  a  ruling  principle  of  public  and  political 
Ufe,  the  standard  of  political  estimation  rested  almost  exclu- 
sively on  outward  forms,  and  the  contentious  point  of  law  in- 
volved in  those  forms  ;  and  as  in  every  historical  fact  men  saw 
but  a  precedent  fertile  of  application,  or  even  dangerous  in  its 
consequences,  they  no  longer  formed  a  pure  historical  judgment 
on  the  general  spirit  of  any  great  action,  and  they  almost  lost 
the  very  notion  of  such  a  thing.  The  whole  world  at  that  time 
was  unanimous  in  justifying  the  conduct  of  the  great  Otho  in 
that  affair.  When,  however,  the  clergy  of  Rome  in  their  first 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  admiration  at  their  deliverance  firom 
intolerable  anai'chy,  and  the  toils  of  an  unworthy  family,  con- 
ferred on  the  emperor  the  future  and  permanent  power  of 
choosing  the  pope,  it  might  have  been  easily  foreseen  that  so 
extended  a  prerogative,  little  compatible  as  it  was  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  church,  would  in  the  sequel  provoke  a  strong 
reaction.  This  accordingly  took  place  about  a  hundred  years 
later,  when  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character.  Pope  Gregory 
VII.  arose  to  reform  the  church,  and  achieve  its  independence 
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against  the  many  unlawful  encroachments  of  the  secular  power. 
And  when  a  prince,  distinguished  indeed  for  his  warlike  qualities, 
but  utterly  characterless  and  animated  with  an  unquiet  spirit, 
who,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  his  contempo- 
raries^ had  incurred  many  and  most  serious  charges ;  when 
this  prince  first  attacked  and  deposed  the  pope,  and  the  latter 
laid  him  under  an  excommunication,  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff 
was  not  only  in  strict  accordance  with  the  general  opinion  of 
the  age  as  to  the  mischieyous  rule  of  this  secular  potentate ; 
but  was  quite  conformable  to  the  then  prevailing  doctrine  of 
public  law,  which  sanctioned  the  responsibility  and  accountability 
of  the  temporal  power.  Hence,  Henry  IV.  found  it  more  expe- 
dient to  loose  himself  from  this  excommunication  by  a  feint 
submission,  than  to  impugn  it  by  open  force ;  although  he 
never  afterwards  ceased  persecuting  the  pope,  whose  constancy 
was  proved  in  advendty  and  persecution.  In  our  own  time^ 
justice  has  been  at  last  rendered  to  the  great  qualities  of  this 
pontiff,  and  it  has  been  allowed  he  was  perfecUy  free  from  all 
selfish  views,  and  that  the  austere  and  decisive  energy  of  his 
character  sprang  firom  no  other  motive  than  a  burning  zeal  for 
the  reform  of  the  church  and  of  mankind.  The  German  his- 
torians in  particular,  and  in  truth,  those  on  the  Protestant  side, 
have  been  the  first  to  perform  this  act  of  justice ;  and  the  name 
of  Gregory  VII.,  who  lived  in  times  so  different  from  our  own, 
has  long  ceased  to  be  with  the  Germans  a  watch-word  for 
party-strife. 

But  on  the  matter  at  issue,  or  rather  on  the  opinion  the  world 
then  entertained  respecting  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words.  That  the  sovereign  is  in  no  way  responsible,  seems  in 
modem  times  to  be  considered  an  immutable  axiom,  or  rather 
the  first  of  all  axioms  in  the  science  of  government  ;  and 
whenever  a  monarch  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  how- 
ever vicious  he  may  be,  and  however  forgetful  of  his  dignity, 
meets  with  the  treatment  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  political 
indignation  is  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  No  one  can  have 
the  slightest  intention  of  questioning  tne  perfect  justness  of  the 
above  state-axiom  under  certain  given  circumstances.  But,  if 
the  question  be  a  parallel  between  the  middle  ages  and  modem 
times,  we  may  oppose  to  the  scandal  of  the  ecclesiastical  ex- 
communication pronounced  against  this  prince  during  the  former 
period,  the  still  more  fatal  example  which  has  occurred  within 
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the  last  thrde  centuries,  of  the  public  execution  of  several 
monarchs,  and  of  the  assassination  of  many  others.  Thus  in 
this  respect,  the  history  of  the  middle  age  stands  purer ;  and  this 
warns  us  to  decide  with  less  precipitancy  on  the  superiority  of  our 
own  standard  of  political  morality,  and  on  the  greater  perfection 
of  modem  principles  of  state-poucy.*    According  to  the  feeling 

*  In  confirmatioQ  of  what  Schlegel  asserts  in  the  text,  I  shall  cite  a 
few  passages  from  some  distingiiished  Protestant  historians  of  Ger- 
many. To  show  my  readers  the  enlarged,  liberal,  and  enlightened  views 
taken  by  the  Protestant  writers  of  that  coantry  on  the  political  influence 
of  the  papacy  in  the  middle  age,  and  on  the  seirioes  which  at  that 
momentous  period  the  hierarchy  rendered  to  the  cause  of  social  order, 
liberty,  and  civilisation,  it  were  easy  to  transcribe  matter  more  than 
sufficient  to  fill  a  volume.  Let  a  few  examples  suffice. — **  The  northern 
nations,"  says  the  celebrated  historian  of  Switzerland,  John  Muller, 
**  rushing  in  upon  the  most  beautiful  countries  of  Europe,  trampling 
under  foot,  or  disturbing  and  convulsing  all  social  institutions,  menaced 
the  whole  western  world  with  a  barbarism  similar  to  that  which,  under 
the  Ottoman  sceptre,  has  obliterated  every  thing  good,  great,  and  beau- 
tiful that  ancient  Greece  and  Asia  had  produced.  Yet  the  bishops  and 
other  dignitaries  (Vorsteher)  of  the  church,  strong  in  their  authority, 
contrived  to  impose  a  restraint  on  those  giants  of  the  north  who,  as 
regards  intelligence,  were  but  children.  They  would  not  have  been 
more  successful  than  the  Greek  prelates,  had  they  been  subject  to  four 
di£^ent  patriarchs.  The  popes  of  Rome  (whose  primitive  histoi^  is 
as  obscure  and  defective  as  that  of  the  ancient  Homan  republic,  since 
we  know  little  of  .the  first  popes,  except  that  they  devoted  their  lives 
for  the  faith,  as  Decius  had  done  for  his  country),  the  popes,  we  say, 
employed  their  authority  with  the  same  address  which  we  admire  in 
the  ancient  senate,  to  render  their  see-independent,  subject  to  its  im- 
mediate action  the  whole  western  hierarchy,  and  establish  its  sway, 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  empire,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
northern  religions.  Thus  whoever  refused  to  honour  the  Christy 
trembled  before  the  pope;  and  one&ith  and  one  church  were  preserved 
in  Europe,  amid  the  breaking  up  and  subdivision  of  the  newly -founded 
kingdoms  into  a  thousand  petty  principalities.  We  know  what  pope 
made  Charlemagne  the  first  emperor;  but  who  made  the  first  pope  f 
The  pope,  they  say,  was  only  a  bicbop;  yes,  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
Hcfy  FaAer,  the  Sooereign  Pontiffs  the  great  Caliph  (as  he  was  called 
by  Ho-Albufreda,  Prince  of  Hamath),  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  princi- 
palities, of  all  the  lordships  and  cities  of  the  West  It  is  he  who  con- 
trolled, by  the  fear  of  Grod,  the  stormy  youth  of  our  modem  states.  At 
present  even,  when  his  authority  is  no  longer  formidable,  he  is  still 
very  puissant  by  the  benedictions  which  he  showers;  he  is  still  an  ob- 
ject of  veneration  to  innumerable  hearts,  honoured  by  the  kings  who 
honour  the  nations,  invested  with  a  power,  before  which  in  the  long 
succession  of  ages,  fh)m  the  Csdsars  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  a  host 
of  nations  and  all  their  great  names  have  vanished. 

''  We  declaim  against  the  pope  I  as  if  it  Were  such  a  misfortune  tiiat 
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of  right,  and  the  prevailing  maxims  of  public  law  in  that  age,  a 
mutual  control  and  responsibility  subsisted  between  church  and 
state,  and  between  the  heads  of  either.  In  the  most  esteemed 
constitutions  of  modem  states,  there  is  also  a  mutual  dependence 
and  possible  controL  Thus  the  prince  may  dissolve  the  par- 
liament, or  resist  its  enactments  by  his  veto  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  parliament,  by  witholding  its  sanction  to  the  impo- 
sition of  tsaes,  or  refusing  the  grant  of  subsidies,  may  weaken 
the  sinews  of  government,  and  summon,  not  indeed  the  king, 
who  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  cipher,  but  the  ministry  to 
a  most  severe  reckoning.  The  government  looses  all  stay  and 
support,  when  the  opposition  obtains  a  permanent  and  decided 
majority.  Whether  this  mutual  dependence  and  control  in  the 
modern  theory  of  government  be  less  dangerous  than  in  the 
ancient  system,  is  a  question  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  decide, 
^s  all  the  institutions  of  the  middle  age  had  a  religious  spirit 
and  character,  it  cannot  excite  our  surprise  that  this  opposition 

there  should  exist  an  authority  to  8ux>erintend  the  practice  of  Christian 
morality,  and  to  say  to  amhitlon  and  to  despotism,  *  Halt ! — so  far,  and 
no  further  !  Bisherj  und  nicht  wetter  / ' "  So  speaks  the  illustrious  John 
Muller.  The  celebrated  Herder  allows  "  that  without  the  hierarchy, 
Europe  in  all  probability  had  become  the  prey  of  tyrants,  the  theatre  of 
eternal  wars;  or  even  a  desert."    - 

"  The  hierarchy,"  says  Beck,  "  opposed  the  progress  of  desi)otism  in 
Europe,  preserved  the  elements  of  civilisation,  and  upheld  in  the  recol- 
lection of  men  what  is  so  easily  effaced — the  ties  which  bind  earth  to 
Heaven.  Those  ignorant  men,  as  we  affect  to  call  them,  have  settled 
almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  fruits  of  that  time  are  the 
formation  of  the  third  estate,  whence  dates  the  true  existence  of  nations 
and  the  establishment  of  cities,  wherein  social  life  and  true  liberty  were 
developed." — Beck  on  the  Middle  Age,  page  13.    Leipzic,  1824. 

"  The  weak,"  says  Ruhs,  in  his  Manual  of  the  History  of  the  Middle 
Age,  "  then  found  in  spiritual  authority  a  better  protection  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  powerful, than  afterwards  in  the  balance  of  power 
— a  system  which,  as  it  was  a  thing  purely  abstract,  devoid  o/aU  external 
guarantee,  must  soon  have  lost  all  influence.  The  pope  was  always 
present  to  terminate  the  wars  which  had  broken  out  among  Christian 
princes,  and  to  protect  the  people  against  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of 
their  rulers.  The  clergy,  therefore,  everywhere  showed  themselves 
opposed  to  the  power  of  tangs,  when  the  latter  wished  to  become  per- 
fectly absolute — ^they  wished  not  to  domineer  over  them,  but  confine 
them  within  the  legitimate  bounds  of  their  authority.  The  priesthood 
was,  consequently,  always  for  princes,  when  powerful  vassals  attacked 
the  rights  A  the  sovereign — they  were  the  natural  and  constant  guar- 
dians of  the  rights  and  liberty  of  all  classes."— Jfanwa/  of  the  Histon/  of 
the  Middle  Age.    1816.— TVaiw. 
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between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  and  this  mutual  de- 
pendence of  the  heads  of  church  and  state  should  have  been 
founded  in  religion,  and  in  the  religious  character  and  purpose 
of  the  imperial,  as  well  as  of  the  ^apal,  dignity.  It  was  only 
by  the  excesses  of  passion  and  violence,  by  the  exaggerated 
proceedings  of  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  as  well 
as  by  unfortunate  accidents  and  a  human  imperfection,  by  no 
means  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  thiug  itself,  that  the  dispute 
between  church  aud  state  grew  to  such  a  fearful  magnitude, 
was  so  prolonged,  and  often  became  almost  incurable.  But  how 
easily,  even  then,  peace  mio^ht  be  restored  between  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  powers  by  the  wisdom,  the  prudence,  the  good- 
will, and  concihatory  temper  of  both,  is  proved  by  the  peace- 
able termination  of  the  quarrel  respecting  investiture  under  the 
successor  of  Henry  lY.  In  the  sequel,  indeed,  the  harsh,  stem, 
inflexible  character  of  the  Ghibelline  emperors,  especially  Bar- 
barossa,  again  perplexed  this  question  ;  when  from  the  contest 
growing  more  and  more  violent  betwixt  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines, 
the  political  schism  became  wider  and  wider,  and  discord  seemed 
to  be  again  the  mistress  of  the  world. 


END  OF  LECTUEE  ZUI. 
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LECTURE  XIV. 

On  the  Struggles  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines— Spirit  of  the  Ghibel- 
line  Age — Origin  of  Romantic  Poetry  and  Art — Character  of  the 
Scholastic  Science  and  the  Old  Jorisprodenoe —Anarchical  State  of 
Western  Europe. 

'The  most  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  middle  age,  if  it 
contained  but  a  few  lively,  characteristic,  and  faithful  traits  on 
a  subject  inexhaustible  in  itself,  would  suffice  to  convince  any 
reasonable  man  that  great  characters  (abounding  almost  more 
tlian  in  any  other  period  of  history),  important  interests, 
mighty  motives,  and  lofty  feelings  and  ideas,  were  there  in 
mutual  collision;  and  that  in  what  is  called  the  anarchy  of  the 
middle  age,  we  find  an  active  and  stirring  life,  the  most  splendid 
feats  of  heroism,  and  many  luminous  traces  of  a  higher  power. 
The  most  careful  consideration  and  profound  investigation  of 
the  history  of  those  ages,  invariably  mscovers,  that  all  tbat  was 
then  great  and  good  in  liie  state,  as  well  as  in  the  church,  pro- 
ceeded from  Christianity,  and  from  the  wonderful  efficacy  of 
religious  principles.  Whatever  was  imperfect,  defective,  and 
hurtful,  belonged  not  to  that  moral  principle  which  animated 
society,  and  which  was  itself  the  best,  the  noblest,  and  the 
soundest;  but  was  in  the  character  of  men,  we  might  almost 
say  in  the  character  of  the  age  itself,  which,  though  perhaps 
not  originally  and  purposely  selfish,  had  yet  become  so  in  tne 
violence  of  tne  conflict.  And  by  selfishness,  I  do  not  precisely 
understand  a  vulgar  self-interest^  or  an  ordinary  ambition,  but 
that  absolute  wiU  or  conduct  which  springs  from  some  unal- 
terable resolution,  which,  hurrying  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other, is  sure  to  produce  a  perpetual  alternation  of  extreme 
measures.  In  some  cases,  this  conduct  proceeded  from  a  want 
of  penetration,  prudence,  and  steadiness,  which  did  not  always 
accompany  the  deeds  of  heroic  enthusiasm,  the  astonishing 
energy  of  will  and  strength  of  character  which  distinguished 
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the  men  of  those  ages.  The  principle  then  really  had,  the 
principle  hostile  to  good,  must  he  ascrihed  to  that  inclination 
to  *  discord  innate  in  man,  or  which,  at  least,  has  hecome  his 
second  nature — an  inclination  which,  when  united  with  those 
other  mighty  qualities  of  the  age,  assumed,  indeed,  the  most 
formidahle  snape. 

The  whole  middle  age,  however,  must  not  hy  any  means  be 
depicted  as  a  period  of  universal  anarchy  ;  as,  from  the  g^eat 
difPerence  of  times,  and  the  fact  that  mucn  in  the  manners  and 
political  institutions  of  those  ages  is  now  scarcely  intelligible, 
modem  writers  are  but  too  apt  to  indulge  in  this  strain  of  cen- 
sure. Above  all,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  in  the 
history  of  the  middle  ages  the  variety  of  epochs.  As  long  as 
those  religious  principles  on  which  church  and  state  depended, 
were  maintained  in  their  unity  and  integ^ty,  the  social  stability 
of  that  first  and  happier  period  is  indeed  remarkable,  and  forms 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  succeeding  age.  For  private  feuds, 
restrained  within  certain  bounds  by  the  manners  of  chivalry  and 
the  laws  of  honour,  or  the  more  protracted,  and  frequently  re- 
newed struggles  of  a  warlike  nation^  to  repel  the  inroads  of 
barbarians,  or  the  aggressions  of  turbulent  neighbours,  are  no 
adequate  proofs  of  general  anarchy.  But  a  frdl  knowledge  and 
just  appreciation  of  the  power  of  principle,  which  during  that 
better  period  was  the  Christian  foundation  of  the  state,  is  of  so 
much  more  importance  to  our  age,  as  in  these  times  when  prin- 
ciple has  given  way  to  the  mutable  opinion  of  the  moment,  and 
the  latter  exerts  so  mighty  an  influence  on  public  life ;  though 
men  have  the  power  to  throw  off  this  usurped  dominion,  they 
will  not  return  to  that  unity  and  stability  of  principle,  however 
strongly  they  may  feel  the  necessity  of  restoring  its  saving  in^ 
fluence.  ^o  parallel  could  be  more  profitable  and  instructive 
than  the  comparison  between  an  a^e  and  a  state,  where  principle 
was  predominant,  and  another  where  opinion  was  paramoimt. 

AU  that  was  great  and  good  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
age,  as  I  observ^  at  the  commencement  of  this  lecture,  ex- 
isted only  in  fragments,  and  this  has  very  much  contributed  to 
heighten  the  appearance  of  anarchy  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  great  period  of  human  history.  Of  this  the  blame  must 
be  sought  for  in  a  combination  of  many  injurious  causes,  and 
in  the  resistance  of  many  opposing  elements.  That  wonderful 
power  of  regeneration,  by  which  the  whole  of  western  Chris- 
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tendom,  after  eyeiy  mighty  destmctioii,  and  mgn  of  coDfasioii 
in  church  and  state,  has,  in  a  form  somewhat  modified,  sprung^ 
up  anew,  renovated  and  exalted,  can  he  ascrihed  only  to  that 
religion  which  was  in  Christian  countries  the  first,  and  for  so 
many  centuries  the  apparently  almost  indestructihle  support  of 
the  social  edifice^  In  many  and  memorable  periods  of  regene* 
ration,  down  to  our  own  times,  this  truth  has  been  repeatedly 
manifested;  unless  periiaps  this  self-renovating  power  con- 
spicuous in  the  progress  of  Christian  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the 
particular  nations  composing  it,  languishing  and  decaying  by 
degrees,  become  at  last  utteny  extinct. 

Among  the  characteristic,  remarkable,  and  peculiarly  Chris- 
tian institutions  of  the  middle  age,  we  ought  especially  to 
mention  that  ecclesiastical  truce,  or  peace  of  God,  which, 
towards  tiie  commencement  of  the  eleventh  centuiy,  opposed  a 
powerful  barrier  to  the  growing  and  restiess  spirit  of  private 
warfare.  Without  its  being  possible  to  specify  exactly  now  or 
where  this  institution  first  arose,  it  was  at  once  proclaimed  in 
several  places,  and  generally  received  with  pious  faith,  as  a 
voice  of  reconciliation  from  aoove,  an  immediate  revelation  and 
benign  dispensation  of  divine  Providence ;  and  every  week  the 
tolling  of  the  bell  announced  the  sacred  truce  from  Wednesday 
evening  to  Monday  morning,  during  which  time  all  feuds  were 
to  subside,  and  all  hostilities  to  cease.  It  may  indeed  here  be 
asked  in  tiie  spirit  of  modem  times,  why  were  only  four,  and 
not  the  whole  seven  days  of  the  week  nxed  upon,  for  the  ces- 
sation of  disorder?  And  it  may  be  further  said  that  a  severe 
criminal  code,  and  a  prompt,  vigorous,  and  enlightened  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  would  have  rendered  such  expedients 
unnecessary.  And  it  is  thus  that  men  speak  and  reason  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  that  age ;  for  many  feuds,  troubles,  and 
contests  then  existed,  as  in  all  ages  have  existed  and  still  exist, 
which  no  criminal  legislation  can  reach:  and  who  will  not 
deem  it  the  part  of  prudence  and  a  real  gain,  when  peace  is 
not  attainable,  to  obtain  at  least  a  safe  and  honourable  armis- 
tice, or  to  subtract  from  the  principle  of  war  four-sevenths  of 
its  baneful  influence  and  actual  duration?  And  how  happy 
would  men  have  accounted  themselves,  if,  in  other  and  later 
times  of  disorder,  when  nought  was  reverenced  or  respected, 
and  every  thing  sacred  was  an  object  of  hatred  and  persecu- 
tion, tliey  could,  amid  the  general  confusion,  have  found  shelter 
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under  such  a  wall  of  safety,  or  been  blessed  with  such  a  holiday 
of  peace,  though  only  at  particular  times  of  the  week !  We 
should  rather  admire  the  power  of  religion,  whereby  such  a 
prohibition  without  the  aid  of  external  force,  or  secular  au- 
thority, and  nmning  directly  counter  to  the  ruling  passion  of 
the  age,  was  received  with  such  pious  faith,  and  followed  with 
such  humble  docility. 

In  the  first  crusade,  religious  feeling  and  enthusiasm  was 
the  great  spring  of  action  ;  and  in  the  outset,  at  least,  it  was 
far  more  the  glowing  eloquence  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  his  affect- 
ing description  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  the  holy  places  groan- 
ing under  the  Saracen  yoke,  which  contributed  to  bring  about 
this  memorable  expedition,  than  the  pretended  policy  of  the 
popes  for  causing  the  depression  of  regal  power,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  popular  freedom.      These    mighty  consequences, 
though  in  fact  historically  true,  became  apparent  only  at  a  much 
later  period,  and  so  far  from  being  preconcerted,  were  then 
not  even  foreseen.     As  the  first  crusade  occurred  in  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  Norman  glory,  the   Norman  heroes,  espe- 
cially those  from  France,   took  a  veiy  active  and  prominent 
part  in  it.     The  warfare  which  the  baracens  waged  against 
Christendom,  was  considered  (and  then,  perhaps,  not  without 
reason,)  as  a  state  of  permanent  and  universal  hostility.     The 
chivalrous  and  defensive  wars  of  Christian  nations  against  the 
unbelievers,  were  looked  upon  in  the  same  light ;  and  if  we  maty 
judge  from  posterior  events,   Jerusalem  and  Egypt,  in  that 
long  and  memorable  contest  between  Europe  and  Asia,  could 
very  well  be  regarded,  both  in  a  military  and  political  point 
of  view,  as  the  bulwarks  of  Christendom.     Feats  of  prodigious, 
and  almost  incredible,  heroism  were   achieved  in  the    Holy 
Land  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  victorious 
cross  was  planted  in  the  holy  city,  and  the  pious  Christian 
hero,  Godfrey,  proclaimed  King  of  Jerusalem,  though  this  title, 
as  suited  only  to  the  divine  Son  of  David,  he  with  all   hu- 
mility renounced. 

In  this  holy  city  the  first  two  spiritual  orders  of  chivalry 
sprang  up ;  the  knights  of  St.  John,  who  took  up  arms  for 
the  defence  of  pilgrimage,  and  in  their  vows  combined  the 
care  of  the  sick  pilgrims  with  the  management  of  the 
sword ;  and  the  Templars,  so  called  after  the  Temple  of  So- 
lomon, and  from  a  recollection  of  the  remarkable  secrets  con- 
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nected  with  that  edifice.  Chivalrous  institutions  of  this  kind, 
wherein  Christianity  contrived  to  hlend  the  most  opposite 
qualities  and  inclinations  of  human  nature,  could  not  have 
sprung  up  under  a  mathematical  government  of  reason,  or  in 
a  state  where  every  thing  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  dead 
uniformity,  and  general  equality,  and  where  all  feeling  and 
personality  are  effaced.  But  the  voice  of  ages  has  decided 
completely  in  favour  of  these  marvellous  institutes,  and  even 
in  our  own  times,  amid  all  the  changes  and  fluctuations  of 
opinion,  they  have  preserved  the  respect^  and  obtained  the 
forbearance,  of  mankind. 

Even  in  the  second  crusade  which  took  place  about  fifty 
years  later,  when  the  new  progress  of  the  Saracen  arms  appeared 
to  threaten  the  safety  of  the  holy  city,  it  was  far  more  the  pious 
eloquence  of  St.  Bernard  than  any  scheme  or  calculation  of 
policy,  wMch  set  the  whole  European  world  in  motion.  The 
number  of  warriors  and  armed  pilgrims  who,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Emperor  Conrad,  and  the  King  of  France,  poured  in 
upon  the  Holy  Land,  is  computed  at  more  than  half  a  million. 
The  religious  enthusiasm  and  chivalric  heroism  which  formed 
the  sole  and  animating  principle  of  the  whole  enterprise,  were 
not  always  accompanied  with  sufficient  prudence,  wisdom,  and 
circumspection.  The  want- of  these  qualities  at  least,  as  re- 
garded the  influences  of  climate,  the  physical  wants  of  so  vast 
an  army,  and  a  geographical  knowledge  of  localities ;  is  too 
often  apparent ;  and  in  default  of  this  necessary  foresight  and 
preparatory  information,  many  thousands  perished  in  the  second 
as  well  as  in  the  first  crusade  ;  a  fate  which  indeed  is  not  un- 
frequent  in  wars,  where  great  bodies  of  people  are  exposed  to 
toil  and  hardship  in  a  foreign  climate.  These  expeditions  were 
indeed  like  new  migrations  of  nations,  which  took  an  opposite 
direction  from  the  first,  and  rolled  backward  from  Europe 
towards  ancient  Asia.  The  great  multitude  of  men  engaged, 
would  sufficiently  account  for  these  memorable  expeditions,  as 
it  proves  the  redundance  of  population  in  Europe,  which  sought 
on  this  occasion,  and  by  means  of  this  kind,  to  disburden  itself 
of  its  surplus  numbers.  And  if  this  numerous  population  may 
have  given  rise  to,  or  afforded  materials  for,  turbulence  and 
anarchy,  still,  on  the  other  hand,  it  furnishes  a  proof  that  that 
anarchy  was  not  of  so  destructive  and  depopulating  a  nature,  as 
the  descriptions  of  modem  historians  would  sometimes  lead 
us  to  suppose. 
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The  real  point  of  transition  in  German  history  from  good  to 
evil|— from  those  Christian  principles  which  were  ever  predo- 
minant in  the  earlier  peirod,  to  the  unappeasahle  contests  of  the- 
Guelfs  and  Ghihellines  in  the  later  middle  ap^e,  must  he  fixed  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  First.  The  hostile 
treatment  of  the  old  Saxon  race,  the  destruction  of  that  first  and 
greatest  of  the  old  national  dutchies  of  the  Germans,  was  occa- 
sioned hy  the  jealousy  of  the  East  Franconians  under  the 
dynasty  of  that  race  ;  and  this  measure,  hegun  during  the 
reign,  (in  every  respect  so  mischievous)  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
who  thus  hecame  charffeahle  with  this  mighty  injustice  towards 
the  whole  German  nation,  was  now  brought  to  a  head  by  the 
Emperor  Barbarossa.  And  thus,  with  the  most  signal  ingrati- 
tude, was  cut  off  by  the  root  that  noble  stem  whence  German 
glory  and  German  power  had  spnm^ ;  for  the  reigns  of  the 
great  Saxon  emperors  form  precisely  me  most  prosperous  and 
most  brilliant  period  of  German  history,  such  indeed  as  has  never 
been  again  witnessed.  With  the  same  unrelenting  severity  and 
atrocious  cruelties,  this  Ghibelline  emperor  destroyed  the  con- 
federate cities  of  Lombardy,  and  with  them  crushed  the  fair 
plant  of  Italian  civilisation  just  then  beginning  to  blossom. 

These  two  great  historical  parties — the  Guelfs  and  Ghihel- 
lines, are  the  same  which  we  meet  with  in  other  periods  of 
history,  and  even  in  our  own  times,  though  under  other  names, 
often  in  a  form  very  different  from  that  of  the  present  day,  and 
not  always  in  the  same  relative  position  towards  each  other  ; 
but  in  the  middle  age  they  appeared  in  the  larger  and  more 
g^g^ntic  proportions  of  the  vigorous,  heroic  character  belonging 
to  that  epoch.  There  is  ever  the  one  party  asoiring  after 
greater  iroedom,  and  the  other  immovably  attached  to  the 
ancient  faith,  and  to  the  principles  it  inculcates.  That  the 
liberal  principles  of  innovation  should,  according  to  the  peculiar 
complexion  which  these  opinions  take  in  every  age,  have  ema- 
nated even  from  imperiiu  power,  and  should  have  sought  to 
establish  their  dominion  in  the  world  by  force  of  arms,  is  not 
improbable  in  itself;  and  examples  ot  a  like  kind  are  not 
wanting  in  history.  And  in  this  shape  we  find  these  prin- 
ciples in  the  middle  age,  where  for  a  long  while  they  exerted 
the  greatest  influence,  and  Ut  last  became  almost  predominant. 
On  the  other  hand  the  legitimate  attachment  to  the  old  per- 
manent principle  of  faith  appeared  here  in  the  form  of  an 
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ecclesiastical  opposition  to  secular  ascendency.  But  in  the  time 
of  fiarbarossa,  the  solemn  reconciliation  iwhich  took  place  be* 
tween  thb  emperor  and  the  pope,  restored  harmony  between 
the  heads  of  church  and  state,  and  at  last  composed  the  long 
feud.  This  powerful  emperor,  accompanied  by  the  king  of 
France,  and  the  lion-hearted  Richard,  undertook  a  new  crusade, 
in  order  to  deliver  Jerusalem  which  had  been  wrested  from  the 
Christians  by  Saladiu  ;  but  before  he  could  accomplish  his 
design,  death  terminated  his  active  career. 

Although  the  last  Ghibelline  emperor,  Frederick  the  Second, 
had  been  educated  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  a  pontiff  distinguished 
by  his  enlarged  views,  and  great  intellectual  endowments,  and 
who  had  undertaken  the  care  and  guardianship  of  the  emperor's 
childhood ;  yet  the  old  dispute  broke  out  again  under  this 
monarch  with  more  violence  and  more  implacable  animosity 
than  ever.  This  quarrel  was  never  more  appeased,  at  least 
during  the  sway  of  Frederick  II.  and  his  family  ;  and  it  termi- 
nated only  with  the  downfall  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  princely  houses  of  the  middle  age.  Yet  the 
Ghibelline  name,  heretofore  stamped  in  characters  of  blood  upon 
the  earth,  subsisted  a  long  while  yet ;  and  for  ages  after,  the 
Ghibelline  spirit  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  one  in  Europe. 
Although  the  later  Swabian  princes  and  emperors  of  this 
house,  such  as  Henry  VI.  and  others,  were  the  patrons  of 
poetry,  and  of  the  Provencal  minstrels  and  German  Minnesin- 
gers; yet  they  all  resembled  one  another  in  an  unbending 
sternness  of  character.  Henry  VI.  perpetrated  the  most  enor- 
mous cruelties  at  Naples;  the  blood-thirsty  Ezzelin,  while 
governor  of  Lombardy,  under  Frederick  the  Second,  has  left 
behind  him  so  fearful  a  recollection  in  Italy,  such  a  character 
in  the  pages  of  history,  that  his  very  name  need  only  be  men- 
tioned, and  will  dispense  with  all  minuter  historical  details. 
The  last  of  this  ftimily,  Conradin,  was  an  innocent  victim  of 
the  publie  hatred  borne  to  his  ancestors,  and  he  perished  on  a 
scaffold  at  Naples  by  the  hands  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  brother 
of  St.  Lewis,  who  had  seized  on  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, the  lawful  patrimony  of  the  royal  youth.  The  Emperor 
Frederick  the  Second — a  prince  who  for  his  times  had  received 
a  most  poUte  education,  and  was  ^endowed  with  the  greatest 
and  most  original  powers  of  mind — was  not  only  accused  by 
the  pope  in  the  excommunication  he  pronounced  against  him. 
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of  a  secret  but  decided  enmity  to  the  Christian  religion  ;  but 
in  the  general  opinion  of  the  world,  laboured  under  the  Eame 
suspicion.  However,  by  a  prudent  peace,  which  this  prince 
concluded  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  he  terminated  his  crusade 
more  successfully  than  his  grandfather  had  done  his  own ;  for 
by  this  he  won  back  the  holy  places,  and  placed  the  crown  of 
Jerusalem  on  his  head.  I^  was  the  first  who  brought  into 
Europe  the  Arabic  translation  of  Aristotle's  works ;  and  as  at 
'  this  period  a  mighty  change  took  place  in  the  science  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  middle  age,  and  as  even  the  art  and  poetry  of 
European  nations  began  to  display  new  life  and  energy,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  give  here  a  rapid  sketch  of  these  important 
changes,  as  they  serve  to  characterise  the  times. 

Chivalry  was  in  itself  the  poetry  of  life ;  what  wonder  then 
that  that  life  of  imagination,  should  have  opened  a  new 
fountain  of  poesy  in  the  traditional  songs,  the  fairy  lays,  the 
varied  minstrelsy,  and  knightly  narratives  of  Germany  and 
France,  Spain  and  England,  smce  in  these  countries,  chivalry 
yras  the  ruling  element  of  society,  and  had  made  the  greatest 
progress  ? — For  the  more  immediate  object  of  this  Philosophy 
of  History, — and  in  order  to  contemplate  the  progress  of  man* 
kind  in  matters  more  serious  and  important,  I  have  thought 
the  moral  pi;JLnciples  of  men  in  the  middle  age,  and  their 
political  doctrines,  as  they  were  founded  on  religion,  or  on  the 
system  of  opposition  to  religion,  to  be  of  far  greater  moment 
and  importance  than  the  mere  aesthetic  part  of  those  ages ;  for 
sentimentalists  may  indulge  in  a  certain  vague,  superficial  love 
and  predilection  for  the  times  chivalry,  for  the  romantic  spirit 
of  the  chivalrous  life,  and  of  the  chivalrous  poetry,  and  of  the 
whole  system  of  modem  art  which  has  thence  emanated  ;  and 
nevertheless,  all  the  deeper  problems  of  life  involved  in  that 
momentous  epoch  may  remain  unexamined,  unsolved,  or  even 
misunderstood. 

On  the  nature  of  this  romantic  tendency,  inasmuch  as  it 
exerted  a  mighty  influence  on  life,  and  was  a  motive  of  vast 
and  undoubted  weight  in  many  of  the  most  important  histo- 
rical events  of  those  ages,  I  shall  merely  say  a  word  by  way  of 
psychological  illustration;  for  this  is  applicable  to  the  prevail- 
ing forms  of  mind,  the  peculiar  intellectual  bearings  of  whole 
nations  and  ages,  as  to  those  of  individuals.  As  where  opinion 
is  the  ruling  principle  of  life— it  is  very  soon  broken,  divided, 
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parcelled  out,  and  lost  in  a  chaos  of  heterogeneous  theories, 
and  the  age,  the  world,  life  itself,  are  inyolved  in  intenninahlo 
disputes;  so,  when  religious  feeling  constitutes  the  primary 
principle  of  life,  and  it  nath  heen  dismemhered,  and  torn  from 
its  right  centre,  heen  driven  to  some  extreme,  and  opinions 
flowing  from  this  source  have  heen  carried  into  action,  then 
all  the  great  transactions  of  puhlio  life  exhihit  that  overruling 
influence  of  imagination,  perceptihle  not  in  the  earlier,  hut  in 
the  later  periods  of  the  middle  age,  especially  from  the  great 
epoch  of  the  Crusades.  Although  these  ana  other  like  great 
historical  events  of  that  period  hear  many  nohle  traces  of  the 
high  religious  source  whence  they  sprang,  yet  such  a  para- 
mount influence  of  imagination  over  real  me,  must  in  this 
partial  excess  he  reg^arded  as  the  consequence  of  the  dismem- 
berment of  man's  psycholoe^csil  powers — a  symptom  of  the 
dissolution  of  that  mtemal  harmony  which  can  never  suhsist 
in  sodety,  unless  it  he  previously  established  in  consciousness. 
The  raiucal  vice  of  the  middle  age — that  is  to  say,  the  one 
most  prevalent  in  its  later  period  from  the  time  of  the  Ghibel- 
lines,  if  one  may  venture  to  characterise  it  with  such  psycho- 
logical generality,  is  discernible  in  the  productions  of  the 
poetry,  art,  and  science  of  that  age.  And  the  relations  which 
these  bore  to  society — ^the  distinctive  character,  the  peculiar 
spirit  of  this  critical  period  in  the  progress  of  Christian  nations, 
are  matters  of  the  highest  interest  and  greatest  moment.  This 
vice  consisted  in  that  disposition  to  extremes,  that  leanin? 
towards  the  absolute  I  have  already  spoken  o(  as  manifested 
in  will,  in  determination,  in  rule,  or  in  science,  speculation,  and 
poetry.  The  first  germ,  or  at  least  tiie  first  disposition  to 
this  mult,  lies  in  the  very  origin  of  modem  nations,  especially 
those  five  whose  political  existence  sprang  out  of  the  union  oi 
the  Germanic  constitution,  manners,  and  character,  with  the 
Latin  civilisation,  literature,  and  language  in  the  Romanic 
countries;  or  which,  at  least,  were  formed  by  a  very  strong 
infusion  of  the  Roman  spirit — I  mean  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish, the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  nations.  Where  the 
character  of  the  German  tribes,  the  free,  heroic  energy  of  Ger- 
manic nature,  was  blended  and  incorporated  with  the  strong 
worldly  sense  of  the  Romans  by  the  influence  of  Christian 
principles  and  religious  love;  there  sprang  out  of  that  happy 
union  those  great  and  mild  characters  to  which  I  have  already 
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drawn  your  attention,  and  which  flourished  during  the  first 
period  of  the  German  empire,  and  of  the  middle  age.  But  as 
soon  as  the  influence  of  the  Christian  rehgion  hegan  to  decline, 
and  its  power  was  enfeebled,  clouded,  or  obscured,  the  two 
elements,  which  had  been  united  in  the  human  race,  fell 
asunder;  and  on  one  side  wa^  to  be  seen  nothing  but  mere 
Roman  astuteness  (as  is  often  enough  the  case  in  the  later  his- 
tory of  France  and  Italy),  and  on  the  side  of  the  Germanic  na- 
-  tions,  nothing  but  a  rude  martial  impetuosity  and  chivahic  pride, 
uncontroUed  and  unsoftened  by  the  principle  of  religion.  Or 
when,  again,  the  rigid  principles  of  that  old  woridly  sense  and 
instinct  of  dominion,  wnich  belonged  to  the  Romans,  were  con- 
joined with  the  heroic  energy  of  the  north,  without,  however, 
the  healing  and  conciliatory  influence  of  the  religion  of  love; 
this  combination,  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  vehement,  but 
fearfid  characters  engaged  in  the  Ghibelline  contests,  was,  in- 
deed the  most  unfortunate  of  alL 

How  the  tendency  towards  the  absolute—- that  abyss  to  man- 
kind, which,  along  with  love,  confounds  and  swallows  up  all  life 
—then  hurried  the  political  world  from  one  extreme  to  another, 
we  have  already  mentioned,  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  our 
object. 

But  even  in  the  art  and  poetry,  as  well  as  the  science  of  the 
middle  age,  this  leaning  towards  the  absolute  is  equally  apparent, 
and  the  more  so,  as  both  reached  their  full  maturity  at  that 
period  only  when  this  had  become  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  age. 
As,  on  one  hand,  the  chivalrous  poetry,  especially  in  its  origin, 
was  excessively  fantastical,,  until  later  it  was  fashioned  into  a 
form  of  milder  symmetry,  and  made  to  pour  forth  the  touching, 
heart-felt  tones  of  romantic  art ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy  was  bewildered  in  a  maze  of  subtleties  not  so 
much  metapnysical  as  merely  logical,  and  often  quite  destitute 
of  sense.  The  singular  manner,  indeed,  in  which  the  Italian 
poet  Dante,  has  in  his  mighty  poem  of  visions,  wherein  he  dis- 
plays the  most  masterly  and  classical  condensation  of  language, 
and  the  profoundest  poetical  art,  contrived  to  sustain  in  his  pro- 
gress through  the  three  regions  of  the  invisible  world,  that  fan- 
tastic spirit  (which  was  not  confined  to  the  chivalrous  poetry, 
but  was  common  to  every  department  of  imagination  in  that  age), 
next  the  stem  maxim  of  the  Ghibelline  state  policy,  and  a  con- 
genial worship  of  Roman  antiquity,  and  has  managed  to  unite 
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all  these  qualities  with  the  suhtle  distinctions  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy ;  this  singular  manner,  indeed,  has  never  heen  an 
ohject  of  general  imitation,  nor  has  it  opened  a  path  to  the  suh* 
sequent  labours  of  art.  But  this  work  will  ever  remain  an  ex- 
traordinary, wonderful,  and  characteristic  monument,  wherein 
the  peculiar  spirit  of  this  first  scholastico-ro^^ultic  epoch  of 
European  art  and  science  is  displayed  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner.  In  this  spirit  there  were  many  heterogeneous  elements, 
not  confined  to  their  separate  and  distinct  spheres,  but  often 
in  the  strane;est  juxta-position,  or  rather  confusion.  And  thus 
a  regular  scholastic  science  of  love,  with  all  the  borrowed  forms 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  day,  formed  often  the  purport  of  the 
most  tender  romantic  lays  or  devices ;  and  logical  antitheses, 
syllogisms,  and  subtleties,  were  solved  in  rhyme  and  verse,  with 
a  most  charming  play  of  fancy.  It  is  these  vagaries  (and  so 
they  are  in  many  respects)  which  so  captivate  our  feelings  in  the 
poetry  of  Petrarch — one  of  the  restorers,  of  ancient  literature 
and  of  modem  learning. 

More  strongly  still  than  in  its  poetry,  the  richness  of  an  in- 
ventive imagination  displayed  itself  in  the  wonderful  architecture 
of  the  midcUe  age,  as  so  many  splendid  monuments  in  Germany, 
England,  a  part  of  France,  and  in  the  north  of  Italy  and  Venice 
can  attest.  The  style  of  the  Byzantine  churches  was  the  first  and 
principal  model  of  this  Gothic  architecture,  though  a  fantastic 
monument  of  Arabic  architecture  may  here  and  there  perhaps 
have  had  some  influence  in  its  formation.  The  elaborate  and 
ornate  style,  and  the  fantastic  singularity  of  this  architecture, 
breathe  the  true  spirit  of  the  German  middle  age.  At  this 
time,  painting,  too,  began  to  make  some  progress  in  Italy  and 
Germany ;  though  its  progress  was  incomparably  slower  than 
that  of  architecture,  and  the  art  reached  its  perrection  only  in 
the  fifteenth  century ;  but  devoted  entirely  to  religious  subjects 
and  consecrated  to  the  use  of  churches  or  private  devotion, 
painting  remained,  down  to  the  time  of  Raphael,  an  art 
peculiarly  Christian,  and  displayed  the  profoundest  import  and 
the  most  masterly  power.  From  this  period,  renouncing,  fop 
the  most  part,  the  religious  character  of  the  elder  Christian 
painting,  art  began  to  be  affected  by  that  enthusiasm  for  the 
pagan  antique,  which  indeed  was  not  limited  to  the  fine  arts, 
but  was  the  prevailing  character  of  literature  and  science  in  this 
second  perioa  of  European  culture.     And  I  have  made  these  few 
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remarks,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  art  itself,  which  would  re- 
quire a  separate  investigation,  hut  as  tending  to  elucidate  the 
various  epochs  and  stages  in  the  progress  of  modem  civilisation. 
It  was  an  ill-boding  gift  that  the  Ghibelline  emperor  made 
to  Europe  when  he  brought  from  the  East  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle, translated,  or  rather  burlesqued,  into  Arabic,  and  thence 
turned  again  into  Latin,  till  at  last  they  became  often  perfectly 
unintelligible.  The  elder  Christian  philosophers  belonging  to  the 
first  period  of  the  middle  age,  such  as  in  England  (which  still 
retained  a  high  pre-eminence  in  Latin  literature  and  Christian 
science),  a  Scotus  Erigena,  the  contemporary  of  Alfred, — a  St. 
Anselm,  so  highly  revered  in  theology, — and  afterwards  in  France, 
an  Abelard,  and  also  a  St.  Bernard,  in  whose  eloquence  there 
runs  so  pure  a  vein  of  piety — and  so  charming  a  mysticisin  of 
feeling— all  these  elder  Christian  philosophers,  both  in  thought 
and  language  were  incomparably  clearer  and  more  precise  than 
the  schoolmen  of  succeeding  times,  and  were  for  the  most  part 
entirely  free  from  that  interminable  play  of  an  idle  logic,  and 
those  empty  metaphysical  subtleties.  The  natural  sciences 
were  then  in  too  low  and  feeble  a  state  to  form  any  distinct 
branch  of  human  inquiry ;  and  this  very  circumstance  contri- 
buted, as  was  then  indeed  perfectly  natural,  to  knit  closer  the 
ties  which  connected  philosophy  with  theology.  But  indepen- 
dently of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  those  times,  it  is  evident 
that  Christian  philosophy  can  be  founded  on  religion  only,  and 
not  on  any  theory,  wherein  nature  occupies  the  first  and  highest 
place — not  on  any  doctrine,  which  contains  the  germ  of  a 
pagan  worship  of  nature,  renewed  under  a  scientific  form.  As 
little  can  a  Christian  philosophy  rest  on  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidualism— a  reason  which  submits  not  humbly  to  God  and  his 
revelation,  but  which,  all  concentrated  in  itself,  aspires  to  be 
all-sufficing  and  all-creative.  In  either  respect,  the  Stagyrite, 
when  studied  even  in  the  original,  and  thoroughly  understood, 
would  have  been  a  guide  very  unsafe,  very  likely  to  mislead,  as 
well  in  natural  philosophy  as  in  the  higher  problems  of  meta- 
physics. The  best  and  most  instructive  of  his  writings,  his 
ethical  or  political  works,  could  not  even  be  understood  by 
those  scholastic  admirers  of  the  Grecian  sage ;  for  the  profound 
allusions  they  contained  to  the  customs  and  political  history  of 
Greece  made  the  knowledge  of  these,  and  a  complete  investi- 
gation of  the  original  sources  of  information,  absolutely  neces- 
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saiy  to  their  oompreliension.  Even  his  logical  and  rhetorical 
books  derive  their  chief  and  liveliest  interest  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  intended  to  remedy  the  dialectic  malady  of  Grecian 
intellect,  and  to  oppose  the  all-usurping  influence  of  a  false 
rhetoric  among  the  Greeks.  Lastly,  to  comprehend  fully, 
rightly  appreciate,  and  turn  to  advantage,  as  our  times  are 
enabled  to  do,  the  most  solid  works  of  the  profound  ancient-^ 
those  on  mixed  physics  and  natural  history,  the  schoolmen  were 
entirely  destitute  of  the  necessary  aids  and  preparatory  infor- 
mation. 

If  the  Christian  philosophers  of  the  middle  age,  instead  of 
adopting  the  Aristotelian  system,  had  built  and  improved  on 
the  philosophy  of  those  first  great  original  thinkers  of  Christian 
Europe  already  mentioned,  or  on  the  philosophy  of  the  primi- 
tive lathers,  even  those  of  the  Latin  diurch,  for  by  them  also 
the  Platonic  doctrines  (the  only  doctrines  of  antiquity  at  all 
reconcileable  with  a  philosophy  of  revelation)  had  long  been 
planted  and  naturalised  on  the  Christian  soil ; — ^if  thish^  been 
the  case,  the  edifice  of  Christian  philosophy  would  have  been 
raised  with  far  greater  ease  and  rapidity,  and  been  wrought 
into  a  much  more  beautiful  structure.  Or  if  even  the  Greek 
originals  had  been  deemed  absolutely  indispensable  towards 
such  an  object,  it  had  been  better  that,  instead  of  waiting  till 
the  destruction  of  Constantinople,  the  powerful  emperors  and 
potentates,  who  patronised  art  and  sicnence,  had,  auring  the 
short  duration  of  the  Latin  empire  at  Constantinople,  brought 
away  with  them  those  philological  treasures,  instead  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle  so  absurdly  disfigured  in  the  Arabic,  and  in 
the  still  more  unintelligible  Latin  version.  It  was,  on  one 
hand,  the  inclination  of  the  age  to  absolute  modes  of  thinking, 
to  the  art  of  logical  tournaments,  and  on  the  other,  a  hope, 
secretly  entertained,  that  by  the  pretended  magical  power  oJF 
these  logical  devices,  one  might  learn  and  obtain  the  mastery 
of  many  profound  secrets  of  nature  (which  by  the  way  should 
have  been  sought  anywhere  but  in  the  real  Aristotle)  5  finally, 
the  unquenchable  thirst  after  a  fruit  of  knowledge,  deemed 
forbidden — it  was  all  these  circumstances  which  created  now 
that  universal  and  irresistible  rage  for  Aristotle,  reputed  as  he 
was  to  contain  the  very  essence  of  all  liberal  science  and  phi- 
losophy. 

The   whole  foundation  of   the   scholastic  philosophy   was 
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tborougiily  and  essentially  false;  and  it  had  the  most  prejudi- 
cial and  injurious  influence,  not  only  on  theology,  but  on  the 
whole  spirit  and  modes  of  thinking  of  this  age.  When,  how- 
ever, the  evil  appeared  nearly  incurable,  and  the  false  current 
of  opinion  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  a  mighty  service  was 
rendered  to  mankind,  when  acute  and  sagacious  theologians, 
endowed  with  philosophical  talents  and  discernment,  like  a  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  adopting  the  common,  but  erroneous,  basis 
of  this  old  Aristotelian  rationalism,  founded  on  it  a  system  in 
which  they  attempted  to  reconcile  this  philosophy  with  the 
dictates  of  faith,  and  thus,  in  this  respect  at  least,  avert  from 
their  age  the  dangerous  consequences  of  this  false  direction  of 
the  human  mind.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  this  was  but  an  appa- 
rent reconciliation ;  and  the  scholastic  philosophy,  or  in  otner 
words,  the  rationalism  of  the  middle  age,  broke  out  often 
afterwards  into  a  haughty  and  violent  opposition  to  the  doc- 
trines of  revelation. 

This  scholastic  spirit  of  the  now  degenerate  middle  age 
exerted  its  pernicious  influence  on  life  itself,  and  on  the  sciences 
more  immediately  connected  with  life,  particularly  jurispru- 
dence. For  when  the  first  Ghibelline  Frederick,  on  the  plains 
of  Roncaglia,  gave  his  solemn  sanction  to  the  Roman  law,  and 
to  all  those  absolute  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
which  were  thence  to  be  deduced,  he  thereby  opened  a  door  to 
an  intricate  scholastic  jurisprudence,  to  all  the  learned  subtlety 
of  processes,  and  the  interminable  logic  of  law ;  and  conferred 
on  mankind  a  boon  as  little  propitious  as  the  Arabic  Aristotle, 
which  his  descendant,  the  second  Frederick,  afterwards  brought 
into  Europe.  The  vast  pandects  of  Justinian  were  already  the 
recognised  code  of  laws,  under  the  Eastern  Franconian  empe- 
rors, long  before  the  German  jurist,  Imerius,  opened  his  school 
of  civil  law  in  the  University  of  Bologna.  Those  old  Roman 
formulas  of  universal  dominion  which  are  occasionally  to  be 
found  in  the  '^  Corpus  Juris,*'  suited  perfectly  the  spirit  and  policy 
of  the  Ghibelline  emperors,  who,  in,  particular  cases,  alleged 
them  against  the  Greek  emperors  and  other  potentates,  as  clear 
proofs  of  the  universal  monarchy  which  appertained  to  them. 
But  it  was  particularly  from  the  Ghibelhne  period  that  the 
Roman  law  became  a  favourite  science,  and  its  study  a  new 
mania  among  the  European  nations,  especially  on  account  of 
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the  leaning  to  absolute  principles  in  that  system  of  junspni- 
dence,  whose  artificial  torms  of  rigid  law  were  indeed  httle 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  to  modern  society,  and 
German  manners. 

The  true  problem  for  the  legal  science  of  Christian  Europe 
to  solve  would  have  been  this — to  adopt  the  forms  of  the  old 
Roman  jurisprudence,  so  highly  wrought  and  finished  in  its 
way,  and  to  reform  its  spirit  by  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
Christian  justice ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  employ  the  many 
excellent  materials  to  be  found  in  the  native  laws  of  European 
nations,  and  in  all  the  old-  Germanic  codes.  These  laws  were 
indeed  of  a  very  local  nature,  adapted  mostly  to  infant  com* 
munities  and  the  simple  manners  of  warlike  tribes,  and  by  no 
means  appropriate  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilisation; 
yet  they  contained  the  solid  substance  of  genuine  freedom  and 
exalted  equity.  But  this  task  ought  to  have  been  accom- 
plished in  that  earlier  period  when  Christianity,  which  had 
imited  and  harmonised  so  many  discordant  elements,  had  still 
retained  all  its  influence — an  influence  which  was  afterwards 
wanting.  Those  ages,  however,  which  were  so  thoroughly 
Christian,  and  on  that  very  account  of  such  political  import- 
ance, were  deficient  in  science;  and  hence,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  it  was  not  so  much  deliberate  selfishness,  or  hostile 
opposition,  but  the  real  want  of  knowledge  and  foresight 
which  occasioned  the  civil  and  political  institutions  of  Christian 
states  to  be  left  imperfect.  It  is  only  in  very  recent  times 
that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  solve  problem  which  earlier 
ages  had  left  unexecuted,  or  to  supply  this  old  deficiency  of 
a  Christian  system  of  jurisprudence.  And  if  hitherto  this 
task  has  never  been  adequately,  or  completely,  accomplished, 
though  all  the  conditions  have  long  existed  for  the  solution  of 
this  necessary  problem  of  European  society ;  it  would  not  be 
right  to  defer  again  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  thus  lose 
once  more  the  seasonable  moment. 

How,  after  the  struggle  of  parties  had  become  more  general, 
and  an  absolute  mode  of  thinking  the  ruling  character  of  the 
age,  the  violent  contests  between  church  and  state,  between  the 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  tended  to  promote  their 
mutual  injury  and  destruction,  1  shall  now  endeavour  briefly  to 
state.      After  the  last  excommunication  pronounced  against 
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Frederick  II.,  one  anti-emperor  had  followed  another  in  suc- 
cession ;  and  German  princes,  a  prince  of  the  royal  household 
of  England,  and  a  king  of  Castile,  had  filled  successively  the 
imperial  throne  ;  none  were  generally  and  legally  recognised, 
tod  it  was  the  reign  of  universal  anarchy  and  savage  club-law. 
It  was  a  dark  interregnum  in  social  order,  as  if  the  sun  of 
justice  and  of  peace  had  withdrawn  its  light  from  a  world  of 
corruption  and  irreconcilable  hate  ;  and  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion this  state  of  wild  disorder,  and  fear  of  still  greater 
calamities,  lasted.  The  loss  of  Jerusalem  and  all  the  Holy 
Land  to  the  Christians,  which  now  took  place,  added  to  the 
general  gloom  of  the  times. 

In  vain  had  St.  Lewis  in  his  last  crusade  against  Egypt, 
once  more  exerted  all  his  energies  for  the  deliverance  and  pre- 
servation of  the  Christian  possessions  in  the  East ;  possessions, 
which  had  they  been  retained,  might  in  the  end  have  formed  a 
rampart  and  a  barrier  against  the  inroads  of  the  Mussulman 
power  into  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Europe.  Still  the  danger 
fix)m  this  quarter  was  not  so  imminent ;  for  it  was  not  till  a 
hundred  years  later  that  the  Turks  burst  from  Asia  Minor  into 
Europe,  conquered  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  and  began  to  menace  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  the 
West.  But  there  was  a  nearer  and  mightier  danger  rolling  on 
against  Europe — the  formidable  power  of  the  Moguls,  which 
8m*prised  it  in  this  period  of  the  great  interregnum.  As  if  the 
hostile  spirit  of  destruction  had  anticipated  or  known  that  the 
power  of  Christendom  could  be  subverted  only  by  internal  dis- 
cord ;  an  old  sage  or  priest  of  the  still  pagan  Moguls,  had, 
about  a  generation  before,  announced  to  the  youth,  who  was 
afterwards  called  Zingis  Khan,  (that  is  to  say,  Lord  of  the  World, 
and  who  is  known  by  this  name  in  history,)  that  in  a  vision, 
he  had  seen  the  Great  Spirit,  seated  on  his  flaming  throne, 
judge  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  that  by  his  decision,  the  domi- 
nion of  the  world  had  been  allotted  to  the  young  Khan  of  the 
Moguls.  Filled  with  this  spirit,  Zingis  traversed  the  world 
with  his  countless  hosts  ;  conquered  China,  Thibet,  and  Japan, 
subdued  the  Mussulman  empire  of  Carizme,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  conqueror's  four  sons  continued  the 
work  which  he  had  commenced,  and  divided  the  earth  into  four 
parts  for  their  task  of  desolation.    The  one  to  whom  was  aa- 
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signed  the  western  portion  of  the  earth  invaded  Christendom 
with  bis  innumerable  squadrons  ;  the  throne  of  Rurick,  the 
greatest  Christian  potentate  in  the  north,  was  overturned  ;  and 
for  several  centuries,  Russia,  incorporated  with  the  government 
of  Kipzak,  groaned  under  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Mo^l 
iway.  Poland  was  overrun  by  the  all-wasting  host  of  Moguls  ; 
the  King  of  Hungary  was  debated,  and  forced  to  flee  his  coun- 
try ;  Silesia  was  laid  waste,  and  the  bloody  discomfiture  of  the 
Cniistian  army  at  Lignitz  filled  the  whole  western  world  with 
consternation.  Happily  the  destroyers  penetrated  no  further 
into  Europe ;  and  the  stream  of  their  conquests,  as  if  diverted 
by  a  protecting  hand,  took  its  course  first  towards  the  Arabian 
Caliphate  of  Bagdad,  which  they  put  an  end  to ;  and  afterwards 
towards  India,  and  other  Asiastic  and  Mahometan  countries. 
This  was  a  passing,  but  awful,  warning  to  Christendom,  how 
much  she  needed  the  strong  arm  of  a  powerful  protector, 
and  that  union  alone  would  enable  her  to  resist  the  assaults  and 
inroads  of  barbarous  nations.  It  was  the  strong  feeling  of  such 
a  necessity  which  had  first  inspired  the  idea  of  the  Western 
Empire. 

In  the  German  empure*  order  was  first  restored  by  Rodolph 
of  Hapsburgh,  who,  notwithstanding  his  earldom  of  Alsace  and 
his  other  hereditary  demesnes  in  the  Alps,  had  not  yet  so  much 
power  as  many  other  aspirants  to  the  imperial  crown ;  but  his 
chivalrous  virtues  ranking  him  high  in  the  estimation  of  many 
ef  the  princes.  A  happy  and  singular  coincidence  of  accidental 
circumstances  occasioned  his  unexpected  election  to  the  empire, 
which  appeared  to  him,  as  to  many  others,  a  calling  from  above. 
Being  on  the  most  peaceful  understanding  with  the  pope,  be 
yet  abandoned  his  expedition  to  Rome  ;  for  he  was,  above  all 
things,  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  anarchy,  to  establish  the  public 
tranquillity  on  a  solid  basis,  and,  as  far  as  was  then  possible,  to 
restore  the  reign  of  justice.  The  high  services  which  by  this 
he  rendered  to  his  country  in  those  distracted  times,  history  has 
not  been  backward  to  acknowledge ;  and,  as  the  patriarch  of 
the  imperial  house  of  Hapsburgh,  he  has  been  the  founder  of 
a  power  which,  in  succeeding  ages,  has  ever  proved  a  pillar  of 
strength  and  security  to  Germany  and  even  £uro{)e.  But  often 
again  did  anarchy  rear  her  head,  and  often  did  disorder  obtain 
the  ascendant  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  other  European 
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states.  Nations  felt  the  want  of  one  mighty,  independent,  and 
protecting  power — they  lamented  the  decline  of  those  Christian 
principles  which  had  knit  so  closely  all  the  ties  of  public  and 
private  life  ;  and  lihey  saw  with  regret  the  gradual  approach  of 
the  general  dissolution  and  mighty  ruin  of  European  society. 
Under  Rodolph*s  successors,  down  to  Maximilian  and  Charles 
the  Fifth,  the  emperors  were  confined  in  their  sphere  of  action 
to  Germany  and  its  internal  affairs,  which  do  not  here  imme- 
diately concern  us.  The  expeditions  to  Rome  tended,  indeed, 
to  keep  alive  the  remembrance  of  the  old  imperial  rights  and 
claims  ;  but  they  were  productive  of  no  permanent  advantage, 
nor  real  extension  of  power.  It  was  only  in  the  summoning  of 
general  councils  (the  want  of  which  was  soon  so  urgently  felt 
S)r  the  well-being  of  the  church  and  of  Christendom),  that  the 
imperial  power  was  reaUy  exerted  in  favour  of  the  general 
interest  in  Europe. 

But  the  evils  which  ensued  to  the  church  and  its  head,  from 
its  unhappy  conflict  with  the  temporal  power,  were  far  more 
extensive  and  fatal  in  their  consequences.  lu  the  mighty  contests 
between  the  popes  and  emperors,  it  was  actual  right  which  was 
the  subject  of  dispute  ;  and,  in  truth,  the  first  h^iia  and  highest 
principle  of  all  right  in  Christian  states,  and  indeed  in  all 
numan  society  ;  and  however  much  of  error  the  exaggerations 
of  later  times  may  have  infused  into  these  disputes,  it  was  a 
BubHme  idea  which  animated  either  party.  ^  In  France,  which 
now  took  up  that  attitude  of  hostility  towards  the  head  of  the 
church  which  the  emperors  had  once  assumed,  an  entirely  new 
era  in  European  policy,  which  had  now  ceased  to  be  Christian, 
oommencedwith  the  reign  of  Philip-le-Bel.  In  the  place  of  those 
great  motives  and  lofty  ideas  which  animated  a  Gregoiy  VII., 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Conrad  or  Barbarossa,  on  the  other,  we 
meet  with  a  vulgar  policy,  a  selfish  cupidity,  and  an  unworthy 
cunning.  In  every  point  of  view,  Philip  the  Fair  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  worthy  predecessor  of  Louis  XT.  Even  his  con- 
duct towards  the  whole  order  of  Templars,  their  execution,  or 
rather  judicial  murder,  for  the  purpose  of  confiscation,  was  a 
deed  of  violence  which  nothing^  could  justify;  even  had  the 
suspicion  entertained  against  the  more  con'upt  portion  of  the 
order,  of  having  introduced  from  the  East  certain  un-Christian 
tenets,  rights,  and  practices,  been  not  entirely  destitute  of  foun- 
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dation.  But  yet  this  suspidon  did  not  affect  the  whole  hodj, 
nor  even  the  then  worthy  grand-master,  as  was  shortly  after- 
wards acknowledged  by  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  pope 
himself ;  and,  in  any  case,  an  ecclesiastical  affair  of  so  much 
importance  ought  to  have  been  investigated  and  determined  by 
a  mode  of  procedure  veiy  different  from  this  arbitrary  and 
despotic  course. 

The  untimely  exaggerations  and  absolute,  pretension  of  Bo- 
niface Vlll.y  which,  though  papal,  may  almost  be  termed  Ghi- 
beUine  (in  the  same  sense  that  we  have  applied  that  term  to  the 
acts  of  preceding  emperors),  must  have  proved  very  welcome  to 
Philip  tne  Fair.  He  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  pope,  a  pre- 
text for  enticing  him  into  France,  in  order,  on  the  first  vacancy 
in  the  Holy  See,  to  promote  the  election  of  a  pope  favourable 
to  his  views,  and  fix  him  at  Avignon.  It  was  a  deep-laid  plan 
of  policy  on  his  part,  to  fix  the  residence  of  the  popes  for  ever 
within  nis  territories,  in  order  more  easily  to  extort  their  con- 
sent to  all  his  selfish  projects,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Templars  ; 
a  policy  by  which  the  popes,  during  seventy  years,  were  kept 
in  a  state  of  absolute  dependence  on  the  court  of  France.  And 
when  at  last  one  of  the  popes  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter  from  this  Babylonish  captivity,  and  placing  it  again 
at  Rome,  popes  were  elected  one  agamst  the  other  at  Rome  and 
Avignon ;  and  a  schism  broke  out  in  the  church  which  lasted 
for  forty  years,  till  it  was  finally  quelled  by  the  general  council 
of  Constance.  A  deeper  wound  could  not  have  been  inflicted 
on  Christianity  than  this  division  in  the  church,  which  led 
ininds  astray,  and  introduced  an  indescribable  confusion  in  all 
the  relations  of  public  and  private  life.  As^  without  the  all- 
protecting  and  all-connecting  authority  of  the  first  Christian 
emperors,  Europe  in  general,  and  Germany  in  particular^ 
would  much  sooner  have  been  split  and  dismembered,  and  been 
deprived  of  all  power  of  permanent  resistance  against  foreign 
aggression,  and  barbarian  inroads ;  so,  without  the  papal 
power,  which  was  founded  on,  and  adapted  for,  unity,  and 
which  held  together  the  fabric  of  the  church,  Christianity  wonld 
very  soon  have  been  lost  and  extinguished  in  a  multitude  of 
particular  sects,  petty  congregations,  aud  opposite  parties,  even 
where  totally  dissimilar  systems  of  religion  did  not  spring  up. 
The  maintenance  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Greek  church,  whcm  the 
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patriarch  does  not  possess  the  same  spiritual  power,  nor  the  same 
extensive  influence  on  society,  as  die  pope  during  the  middle 
ages,  cannot  he  fairly  adduced  as  an  objection  to  the  truth  of 
this  observation.  For  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  from  the 
active,  stirring,  restless,  and  animated  spirit  of  the  western 
nations,  moving  on  as  they  did  through  a  series  of  rapid,  inces- 
sant, and  progressive  changes,  that  innate  monotony  of  thought 
even  in  faith,  which  was  natural  to  the  dead,  torpid  Byzantine 
mind.  When  the  Western  church  had  been  weakened  and 
convulsed  by  the  conflict  with  the  secular  power,  the  preju- 
dicial and  fatal  effects  of  this  contest  became  apparent  in 
religion  itself  and  the  internal  region  of  faith.  At  first,  indeed, 
thdre  arose  a  mighty  moral  power  of  resistance  against  the 
growing  corruption  and  the  impending  evil — a  great  spiritual 
remedy,  which  sprang  out  of  religion,  and  was  perfectly  con- 
formable to  its  spirit.  It  was  here  again  apparent  how  that 
strengthening  Spirit  of  aid  and  cotmsel — that  Paraclete  pro- 
mbed  to  the  church  by  its  divine  Founder,  knows  at  every 
period,  and  on  every  new  occurrence  of  danger,  to  employ  the 
remedies  the  best  and  most  fitting  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
time  ;  remedies  of  which  the  high  origin  is  clearly  discernible^ 
though  in  the  hands  of  men  they  no  longer  retain  their  primi- 
tive character,  and  do  not  accomplish  all  the  good  they 
might  have  effected,  or  even  become  at  last  more  and  more 
perverted. 

The  great  wealth  of  the  church  was  not  the  sole,  but .  one 
of  the  principal  subjects  of  dispute  with  the  secular  power,  and 
was  even  a  stumbling-block  to  many,  especially  among  the 
people.  It  was  this  wealth,  indeed,  whicn  had  furnish^  the 
means  of  cultivating  and  fertilising  the  soil  of  Europe,  and 
sowing  the  seeds  of  science  on  the  soil  of  human  intellect ; 
for  the  existence  of  the  clergy  had  been  founded  on  landed  pro- 
perty, and  by  this  means  they  had  become  naturalised  and 
domiciliated  in  the  state,  ana  among  the  nation;  till  the 
splendid  endowments  which  they  received  firom  the  liberality  of 
religious  zeal,  made  the  abbots,  bbhops,  and  the  whole  of  the 
higher  clergy,  wealthy  lords,  senators,  and  princes.  This 
wealth  and  this  power,  the  clergy,  especially  in  the  earlier 
times,  generally  employed  in  a  manner  the  most  praiseworthy, 
and  the  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
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The  annals  of  modem  Europe,  and  the  history  of  every  great 
and  petty  state  within  it,  are  full  of  the  high  political  services 
which  the  excellent  -churchmen  of  the  middle  age  rendered  to 
the  public  weal.  This  was  universally  acknowledged,  and  any 
sudden  separation  of  the  higher  clergy  from  the  state — any 
degradation  of  that  body  from  the  exalted  station  which  they 
occupied  therein,  would  nave  been  a  most  serious  loss  to  society. 
In  the  contests  of  the  emperors  and  other  princes  with  the 
church  at  its  head,  the  immediate  and  ori^al  object  of  dis- 
pute was  not  ecclesiastical  property,  which  no  one  ever  dreamed 
of  attacking  ;  but  the  jurisdiction  over  that  property,  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  that  jurisdiction.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  all  the  members  of  the  higher  clergy  had  not  rendered 
services  equally  eminent,  and  that  the  employment  of  their 
riches  had  not  been  equaUy  laudable  and  blameless.  But, 
independently  of  individual  abuses  and  scandals,  the  great 
wealth  of  the  dignified  clergy,  the  eminent  and  splendid  rank 
they  occupied  in  the  state  and  in  society,  were  ever  a  stumb- 
ling-block to  the  people,  and  even  to  some  ecclesiastics,  and 
seemed  in  contradiction  with  the  original  rule  and  evangelical 
poverty  of  the  primitive  Christians.  This  was  the  first  cause, 
the  pnncipal  subject,  and,  as  it  were,  the  favourite  text  of  that 
popular  oppontion  which  now,  after  the  example  had  been  set 
by  princes  and  potentates,  began  to  unfurl  its  banners  against 
the  church. 

Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  better  adapted  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  age  than  that,  in  opposition  to  the  too  great  worldly  pomp 
of  many  of  the  high  though  meritorious  and  virtuous  digni- 
taries of  that  time,  communities  of  men,  animated  by  the 
sincerest  piety,  and  the  most  austere  spirit  of  humility  and  self- 
denial,  should  have  risen  to  make  themselves  all  in  all  to 
the  people,  and  set  the  example  of  perfect  evangelical  po- 
verty; or  to  devote  their  undivided  zeal  to  popular  instruc- 
tion and  the  office  of  preaching.  Men  of  real  sanctity,  and 
the  most  humble  piety,  and  gifted  with  wonderful  powers,  en- 
tered on  this  new  path  of  religious  zeal  ;  and  many  amongst 
them,  with  a  truly  high-minded  freedom,  reprehended  the 
abuses  and  the  moral  corruption  then  exbting  in  church  and 
state,  and  among  all  orders  of  society.  They  met  with 
contradiction    and  opposition,   and  even  at   an  early  period 
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incurred  much  blame ;  but  here  we  must  be  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish human  infirmity  and  partial  degeneracy  from  the 
holy  origin  of  those  establishments — from  that  spark  of 
divine  inspiration  which  called  these,  and  all  other  ecclesi- 
astical institutes,  into  existence.  And  thus  that  tide  of 
popular  opposition  to  the  church,  which  had  received  its 
first  impulse  from  the  secular  power,  and  the  contests  of 
the  Ghibelline  Emperors,  rolled  on  with  an  ever-increasing 
force,  swell,  and  violence.  Scarce  had  the  Waldenses  dis- 
appeared, when  a  religious  sect  still  more  numerous,  the 
Albigenses,  broke  out  in  the  South  of  France,  and  not 
content  with  displaying  the  usual  popular  opposition  to  the 
riches  and  real  abuses  of  the  church,  broached  many  errors 
and  doctrines  of  the  Eastern  sects,  which  during  the  Cru- 
sades may  have  found  their  way  into  that  country.  For  this 
reason  it  was  thought  justifiable  to  proclaim  against  them  a 
formal  Crusade,  and,  by  a  most  atrocious  war  of  extermina- 
tion, wherein  the  remedy  appears  no  less  reprehensible  than 
the  evil  itself,  princes  put  down  this  popular  sect,  which  they 
regarded  as  rebellious  not  only  against  the  church,  but  the 
state  itself. 

.  Wicklifie  in  England  was  the  first  single  bold  Reformer 
that  appeared,  and  he  was  succeeded  soon  afterwards  by  an 
Innovator,  whose  enterprise  was  attended  with  far  more 
important  consequences — John  Huss  in  Bohemia.  Their 
writings,  abounding  not  only  in  the  wonted  condemnation  of 
real  abuses,  but  in  many  fanciful  doctrines,  unfounded  asser- 
tions, and  germs  of  heresy,  their  cause  as  well  as  the  general 
state  of  afiairs,  and  the  problem  of  the  age,  became  more 
complicated  and  perilous. 

John  Huss  ^as  summoned  before  the  council  of  Constance, 
which  had  terminated  so  successfully  the  schism  in  the  Pa- 
pacy; but  there,  without  any  regard  to  the  imperial  safe- 
conduct  which  he  had  received,  he  was  condemned,  |uid 
delivered  over  to  capital  punishment  As  one  injustice, 
one  act  of  bloody  severity,  is  sure  to  bring  on  another,  a 
few  years  afterwards  the  Senators  of  Prague  were  preci- 
pitated from  a  window.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
rising  of  the  people;  Ziska,  at  the  head  of  his  infuriated 
troops,  ravaged  Bohemia,  burst  into  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  Germany,  and,  with  a  Hussite  army  of  seventy 
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thouaand  men,  spread  terror  every  where  on  his  march. 
This  insurrection  was  indeed  suppressed,  but  Europe  grew 
every  day  more  and  more  ripe  for  a  Revolution. 

A  new  and  pressing  danger,  which  had  been  long  fore- 
seen, now  threatened  Europe  from  an  opposite  quarter. 
The  Turks,  who  for  almost  a  century  had  been  in  possession 
of  the  Northern  provinces  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  became 
now  masters  of  Constantinople,  and  the  old  church  of  8t 
Sophia  was  converted  into  a  Mosque.  That  portion  of 
Europe  which  stood  in  most  immediate  danger, — Germany, 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  Poland — ^was  now  compelled  to  make, 
for  the  space  of  more  than  two  centuries,  resistance  to  the 
progress  of  the  Turkish  power  the  object  of  its  most  assidn-* 
ous  attention  ;  and  this  was  a  circumstance  which  tended 
to  impede  the  emperors  in  all  their  other  enterprises,  to 
divert  their  efforts,  and  consume  their  best  energies,  and 
so  far,  in  the  then  existing  embarrassments  in  church  and 
state,  exerted  a  very  fatal  influence  on  the  whole  system  of 
European  society. 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  siege  and  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople were  highly  favourable  to  literature  and  science  in 
the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  when  the  Greek  fugi- 
tives, by  the  rich  and  long-lost  treasures  of  classical  know- 
ledge which  they  brought,  created  a  new  and  brilliant  era 
in  letters  and  science;  in  Italy  in  the  first  instance,  then 
in  Germany  (at  that  time  so  closely  connected  with  Italy), 
and  lastly  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  knowledge  of  their 
classical  tongue  and  ancient  literature  had  never  been  totally 
extinguished  among  the  Greek  scholars  and  ecclesiastics; 
but  in  their  hands  this  knowledge  remained  a  mere  dead 
treasure,  which  was  only  afterwards  turned,  to  profitable 
account,  and  to  the  service  of  society,  by  th^  more  active 
spirit  of  the  Europeans. 

The  better  of  the  late  Byzantine  emperors,  particularly 
some  of  the  Paleeologi,  had  cultivated  the  sciences,  and,  by 
their  love  and  encouragement  of  learning,  had  given  a  new 
life  to  literature.  Even  in  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  fall  and  conquest  of  Constantinople,  many  Greeks  had 
taken  refuge  in  Italy,  particularly  during  the  various  at- 
tempts made  to  bring  about  the  re-union  of  the  Greek  with 
the  Roman  Church ;  —  attempts,  however,  which  with  the 
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^ception  of  a  small  number  of  iDdividuals  who  iiTent  over  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  were  not  attended  with  any  general 
success.  In  Italy  the  Greek  fugitives  established  schools  for 
their  own  language  and  literature,  and  founded  libraries; 
and  if  in  the  time  of  Petrarch  few  Italians  could  be  named 
that  were  conversant  with  that  language  and  literature  (and 
among  these  zealous  promoters  of  Greek  learning,  Boccaccio 
must  be  induded  with  himself,)  Florence  now  under  the 
Medici)  the  first  Cosmo,  and  Lorenzo  the  Great,  became  a 
flourishing  seminary  of  Grecian  letters  and  erudition ;  and 
at  Rome  also,  the  house  of  Cardinal  Bessarion  was  a  true 
Platonic  academy  of  science.  Even  the  study  of  the  ancient 
Roman  writers  received  a  new  stimulus,  and  was  prose- 
cuted with  a  more  classical  taste  and  spirit.  Courtly  lite- 
rati, and  Latin  poets  formed  on  the  old  classical  models-— 
political  writers  in  the  Latin  tongue,  which  was  still  the 
language  of  diplomacy — statesmen  and  politicians  of  the 
greatest  influence,  trained  up  in  the  school  of  Greek  and 
Roman  history  and  politics — and  polite  dilettanti  of  Pagan 
antiquity, — all  now  gave  the  tone  to  this  new  and  second 
epoch  in  the  intellectual  culture  of  Europe.  But  the  ruling 
spirit  and  tone  of  the  age  proceeded  mainly  from  the  revival 
of  the  ancient  literature  and  learning  of  the  Greeks.  Natural 
philosophy,  whatever  extension  it  may  have  received  frpm 
the  improvements  in  astronomy,  and  a  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  globe  obtained  by  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  had  not  yet  been  wrought  into  a  scientific  form, 
capable  of  exerting,  as  it  did  afterwards,  an  eflective  influ* 
ence  on  the  European  mind,  or  of  giving  it  a  new  direction. 
In  this  period  of  the  restoration  of  science,  some  individuals, 
like  Picus  Mirandola,  and  above  all,  the  German  Reuchlin^ 
followed  a  Platonic  track  in  search  of  a  more  profound  phi- 
losophy; or,  like  Bessarion,  Marsilius  Flcinus,  aind  others, 
illustrated  and  diffused  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  But  these 
were  partial  exceptions,  and  these  first  attempts  were  not  al- 
ways faultless.  Yet  it  must  ever  be  a  matter  of  regret  that 
the  beginning  then  made  towards  a  better  and  more  pro- 
found philosophy  should  have  been  left  unfinished.  To  this 
the  old  scholastic  philosophy  was  then  a  powerful  obstacle, 
and  the  spirit  of  anarchy,  which  the  religious  contests  of  the 
following  age  called  into  existence,  struck  at  the  root  of  all 
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lofty  speculation ;  and  even  in  the  flourishing  age  of  the 
Medici,  it  was  the  esthetic  part  of  ancient  literature,  and 
the  political  application  of  classical  knowledge,  which  formed 
the  main  and  almost  exclusive  object  of  pursuit 

Thus  this  regeneration,  as  it  was  called,  was  very  imper- 
fect and  incomplete ;  and,  in  a  general  sense,  was  really  not 
such ; — even  in  science  itself,  the  advantages  which  mankind 
had  obtained,  and  which  they  were  so  eager  to  display,  were 
more  like  a  passing  blossom  than  a  sound  and  vigorous  root. 
Many  of  those  classical  spirits  were  more  conversant  and 
more  at  home  in  ancient  Rome  and  Athens — in  the  manners, 
history,  politics  of  antiquity,  or  even  in  its  mythology  (then 
investigated  with  peculiar  fondness  and  enthusiasm)  than  in 
their  own  age,  in  the  existing  relations  of  society,  or  in  the 
doctrines  and  principles  of  Christianity. 

The  prevailing  character  of  this  new  epoch  of  intellectual 
cultivation,  which  succeeded  to  the  scholastico**  romantic 
period  of  European  art  and  science,  was,  by  those  modes  of 
thinking  and  those  modes  of  life  which,  with  more  or  less 
modification  and  variety,  it  diffused  over  all  the  European 
countries,  at  the  best  a  very  partial  enthusiasm  for  Pagan 
antiquity,  not  merely  in  the  department  of  art,  but  in  the 
whole  compass  of  literature;  nay,  even  in  history,  politics, 
and  morals  also.  If  we  compare  with  the  fearful  commo- 
tions of  the  following  age  this  classical. enthusiasm,  often  so 
ill  suited  to  the  existing  relations  of  society,  its  influence  on 
the  world  will  appear  like  an  enchanting  draught,  which  in- 
toxicated for  a  while  the  European  nations,  drew  them  after 
objects  totally  foreign,  made  them  forget  themselves  in  an 
illusive  consciousness  of  their  intellectual  refinement;  and, 
lulling  them  into  a  false  security,  blinded  them  to  their  own 
corruption,  and  the  greatness  of  the  impending  danger — the 
yawning  abyss  on  whose  verge  they  then  stood. 


END  OF  LECTURB  XIV. 
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LECTURE  XV. 

General  observations  on  the  Philosophy  of  History. — On  the  cormpt  state 
of  society  in  the  fifteenth  century. — Origin  of  Protestantism,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  times  of  the  Reformation. 

The  Philosophy  of  History — that  is  to  say,  the  right  compre- 
hension of  its  wonderful  course,  the  solution  and  illustration 
of  its  mighty  problems,  and  of  the  complex  enigmas  of 
humanity,  and  its  destiny  in  the  lapse  of  ages — is  not  to  be 
found  in  isolated  events,  or  detached  historical  facts,  but  in 
the  principles  of  social  progress.  Historical  particulars  can 
only  serve  to  characterize  the  inward  motives,  the  prevailing 
opinions,  the  decisive  moments,  the  critical  points  in  the 
progress  of  human  society;  and  thus  place  more  vividly 
before  our  eyes  the  peculiar  character  of  every  age-~each 
step  of  mankind  in  intellectual  refinement  and  moral  im- 
provement. To  this  end,  historical  details  are  indispensable : 
for  the  ruling  principles  of  social  development  are  of  a 
more  exalted  kind,  and  not  mere  organic  laws  of  nature, 
from  which,  as  in  physiology,  when  the  first  principle  of  the 
disorder  b  well  understood,  we  can  accurately  deduce,  and 
partly  at  least  determine  beforehand,  the  nature  of  the 
different  phenomena  and  symptoms,  the  rule  of  health,  the 
diagnostic  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  the  method  of  cure,  the 
approach  of  the  crisis,  and  its  natural  declension,  without 
being  obliged  to  go  through  the  labyrinth  of  all  the  different 
cases  that  may  have  ever  existed.  Again,  it  is  not  in  the 
history  of  man,  as  in  natural  history,  wh^re  the  structure  of 
the  various  plants  and  animals  forms  by  close  analogy  one  con- 
nected system  of  species  and  genera  ;  and  where  the  growth, 
bloom,  decay,  and  extinction  of  individuals  follow  in  an  uni- 
form order,  like  day  and  night,  or  like  the  change  of  the 
seasons.  But  in  the  sphere  of  human  freedom ;  as  man  is  a  na- 
tural creature,  but  a  natural  creature  endowed  with  free-will, 
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that  is  to  say,  with  the  faculty  of  moral  determination  between 
the  good  or  heavenly  impulse)  and  the  wicked  or  hostile  prin- 
ciple ;  all  these  organic  laws  of  nature  form  only  the  physical 
basb  of  his  progress  and  history.  And  hardly  do  they  form 
this — but  rather  a  mere  disposition  of  which  the  direction  de- 
pends on  man,  or  on  the  use  he  makes  of  his  own  freedom.  It 
is  only  when  that  higher  principle  of  man's  free-will  has  been 
weakened,  debased,  obscured,  extinguished,  and  utterly  con- 
founded, that  those  laws  of  nature  can  hold  good  in  history. 
Then,  indeed,  the  symptoms  of  a  diseased  age^  the  organic 
▼ices  of  a  nation,  the  prognostics  of  a  general  crisis  of  the 
world,  may  be  determined  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  pre- 
cision of  medical  science.  Though  the  general  feelings  of 
mankind  elearly  declare  the  soul  to  be  endowed  with  the* 
faculty  of  free-will ;  yet  to  reason,  this  freedom  is  an  almost 
inextricable  enigma,  the  solution  of  which  must  be  fur- 
nbhed  by  faith.  Or  rather,  this  is  a  mystery,  of  which  the 
key  and  explanation  must  be  sought  for  in  God  and  his 
Revelation;  and  the  same  will  apply  to  every  highet 
principle,  that  transcends  nature,  and  nature's  laws. 

Along  with  the  principle  of  man's  free-will,  which  rises 
above  necessity,  that  law  of  nature — ^there  is  another  higher 
and  divine  principle  in  the  historical  progress  of  nations; 
and  this  is  the  visible  guidance  of  an  all-loving  and  all-ruling 
Providence  displayed  in  the  course  of  history  and  the  march 
of  human  destiny,  whether  in  things  great  or  small.  But 
the  power  of  evil  is  something  more  than  a  mere  power  of 
nature,  and  in  comparison  with  this,  it  b  a  power  of  a  higher 
and  more  spiritual  kind.  It  is  that  power  whose  influence 
is  not  only  felt  in  the  sensual  inclinations  of  nature,  but 
which,  under  the  mask  of  a  false  liberty,  unceasingly  labours 
to  rob  man  of  his  true  freedom.  Thus  Providence  is  not 
a  mere  vague  notion,  a  formula  of  belief,  or  a  feeling  of 
virtuous  anticipation — a  mere  pious  conjecture — but  it  is 
the  real,  effective,  historical,  redeeming  power  of  God,  which 
restores  to  man  and  the  whole  human  race  their  lost 
freedom,  and  with  it  the  effectual  power  of  good.  The 
problem  of  human  existence  consists  in  this,  that  man  in 
the  great  stage  of  history,  as  in  the  little  details  of  private 
life,  has  to  choose  and  determine  between  a  true  heavenly 
freedom,  ever  faithful  and  stedfast  to  God,  and  the  falser 
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rebellious  freedom  of  a  will  separated  from  God.  The  mere 
license  of  passion  or  of  sensual  appetite  is  no  liberty,  but 
a  stern  bondage  under  the  yoke  of  nature.  But  as  that 
false  and  criminal  freedom  is  spiritual,  so  it  is  superior  to 
nature;  and  it  is  strictly  conformable  to  truth,  to  regard 
him  as  the  first  author  of  this  false  liberty  whom  revelation 
represents  as  the  mightiest,  the  most  potent,  and  the  most 
intellectual  egotist  among  all  created  beings  either  in  the 
visible  or  invisible  world. 

Without  this  freedom  of  choice  innate  in  man  or  imparted 
to  him, — ^this  faculty  of  determining  between  the  divine 
impulse  and  the  suggestions  of  the  spirit  of  evil,  there  would 
be  no  history,  and  without  a  faith  in  such  a  principle  there 
could  be  no  Philosophy  of  History.  If  free-will  were  a 
mere  psychological  illusion;  if  consequently  man  were  in* 
capable  of  sentiment  or  deliberate  action  ;  if  all  in  life  were 
predetermined  by  necessity,  and  subject,  like  nature,  to  a 
blind,  immutable  destiny;  in  that  case,  what  we  call  his- 
tory, or  the  description  of  numkind,  would  merely  constitute 
a  branch  of  natural  science.  But  such  notions  are  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  general  belief  and  the  most  intimate 
feelings  of  mankind,  according  to  which,  it  is  precisely  the 
OQnflict  between  the  good  or  divine  principle  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  evil  or  adverse  principle  on  the  other,  which 
forms  the  purport  of  human  life  and  human  history,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time.  Without  the  idea  of 
a  God-head  regulating  the  course  of  human  destiny,  of  an 
all-ruling  Providence,  and  the  saving  and  redeeming  power 
of  God,  the  history  of  the  world  would  be  a  labyrinth  with- 
out an  outlet — a  confused  pile  of  ages  buried  upon  ages— -a 
mighty  tragedy  without  a  right  beginning,  or  a  proper 
ending;  and  this  melancholy  and  tragical  impression  is 
produced  on  bur  minds  by  several  of  the  great  ancient 
historians,  particularly  the  profoundest  of  them  all,  Tacitus, 
who,  towards  the  close  of  antiquity,  glances  so  dark  a 
retrospect  upon  the  past. 

But  the  greatest  historical  mystery — the  deepest  and 
most  complicated  enigma  of  the  world,  is  the  permission  of 
evil  on  the  part  of  G<xl,  which  can  find  its  explanation  and 
solution  only  in  the  unfettered  freedom  of  man,  in  the 
destination  of  the  latter  for  a  state  of  struggle,  exposed  to 
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the  influences  of  two  contendinfi^  powen,  and  which  com* 
mences  with  the  first  earthly  mission  of  Adam.  This  is 
nothing  else  bat  the  real  and  entire  exercise, — the  divinely- 
ordained  trial  of  the  faculty  of  freedom,  imparted  to  the 
firstling  of  the  new  creation, — the  image  of  God,  in  the  con- 
flict and  the  victory  over  temptation,  and  all  hostile  spirits. 
That  man  only  who  recognises  the  permission  of  God  given 
to  evil  in  its  at  first  inconceivably  wide  extent — the  whole 
magnitude  of  the  power  permitted  to  the  wicked  principle, 
according  to  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  God,  from  the  curse 
of  Cain — and  the  sign  of  that  curse— -its  unimpeded  trans- 
mission through  all  the  labyrinths  of  error,  and  truth  grossly 
disfigured — ^through  all  the  false  religions  of  Heathenism, — 
all  Uie  ages  of  extreme  moral  corruption,  and  eternally 
repeated,  and  ever  increasing  crime,  down  to  the  period 
when  the  anti-christian  principle — ^the  spirit  of  evil,  shall 
usurp  entire  dominion  of  the  world ;  when  mankind,  suffi- 
ciently prepared,  shall  be  summoned  to  the  last  decisive  trial 
— the  last  great  conflict  with  the  enemy  in  all  the  fulness 
of  his  power : — that  man  only,  we  say,  is  capable  of  under* 
standing  the  great  phenomena  of  universal  history  in  their 
often  strange  and  dark  complexity,  as  far  at  least  as  human 
eye  can  penetrate  into  those  hidden  and  mysterious  ways  pf 
Providence.  But  he  who  regards  every  thing  in  humanity, 
and  the  progress  of  humanity,  in  a  mere  natural  or  rationalist 
point  of  view,  and  will  explain  everything  by  such  views; 
who  though  perhaps  not  without  a  certain  instinctive  feeling 
of  an  all-ruling  Providence— a  certain  pious  deference  for  its 
secret  ways  and  high  designs,  yet  is  devoid  of  a  full  know- 
ledge of,  and  deep  insight  into,  the  conduct  of  Providence — 
he  to  whom  the  power  of  evil  is  not  clear,  evident,  and  fully 
intelligible ;  he  will  ever  rest  on  the  surface  of  events  and 
historical  facts,  and  satisfied  with  the  outward  appearance  of 
things,  neither  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  whole,  nor 
understand  the  import  of  any  part.  But  the  matter  of 
greatest  moment  is  to  watch  the  Spirit  of  God,  revealing 
itself  in  history,  enlightening  and  directing  the  judgments  of 
men,  saving  and  conducting  mankind,  and  even  here  below 
admonishing,  judging,  and  chastising  nations  and  gener- 
ations ;  to  watch  thb  Spirit  in  its  progress  through  all  ages^ 
and  discern  the  fiery  marks  and  traces  of  its  footsteps.    This 
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threefold  law  of  the  world,  these  three  mighty  principles  in 
the  historical  progress  of  mankind — the  hidden  ways  of 
a  Providence  delivering  and  emancipating  the  human  race — 
next,  the  free-will  of  man,  doomed  to  a  decisive  choice  in  the 
struggle  of  life,  and  every  action  and  sentiment  springing 
from  that  freedom — lastly,  the  power  permitted  by  God  to 
the  evil  principle,  cannot  be  deduced  as  things  absolutely 
necessary,  like  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  the  laws  of 
human  reason.  Such  a  general  deduction  would  by  no 
means  answer  the  object  intended ;  but  it  is  in  the  character- 
istic marks  of  particular  events  and  historical  facts,  that 
the  visible  traces  of  invisible  power  and  design,  or  of  high 
and  hidden  wisdom,  must  be  sought  for.  And  hence  the 
Philosophy  of  History  is  not  a  theory  standing  apart  and 
separated  from  history,  but  its  results  must  be  drawn  out  of 
the  multitude  of  historical  facts — from  the  faithful  records 
of  ages,  and  must  spring  up,  as  it  were,  of  themselves, 
from  bare  observation.  And  here  an  unprejudiced  mind 
will  discern  the  motive,  and  also  the  justification,  of  the 
course  we  have  pursued ;  for  in  the  Philosophy  of  History 
we  have  not  to  do  with  aUy  system — any  series  of  abstract 
notions,  positions,  and  conclusions,  as  in  the  construction  of  a 
mere  theory — ^but  with  the  general  principles  only  of  histori- 
cal investigation  and  historical  judgment 

In  the  multitude,  however,  of  historical  phenomena,  all 
things,  especially  in  times  of  great  party-conflicts,  are  of  a 
mixed  nature,  where,  in  the  selection  of  characteristic  traits^ 
we  should  rather  avoid  than  seek  for  any  rude  and  violent 
contrasts.  For  while,  on  the  one  hand,  in  any  great  historical 
contest,  we  are  bound  to  recognize  the  full  justice  of  the  true 
cause,  yet  on  the  other,  we  shall  often  find  some  flaw — some 
stain — some  weak  point  connected  with  that  cause — not 
inherent  in  the  cause  itself,  but  charg&ble  solely  on  human 
infirmity.  Or  when  we  must  condemn  the  Revolution  of 
any  period,  as  pernicious  in  its  general  relations,  and  repre- 
hensible in  itself,  we  shall  often  see  some  motive  lie  con- 
cealed in  its  origin — ^in  its  first  proceedings,  which  taken 
in  itself,  and  abstractedly  of  subsequent  errors,  and  the  false 
consequences  thence  deduced,  comprises  some  important 
indications  of  right — some  lofty  aspirations  after  truth.  Every, 
general  assertion    must  be  restricted  by  exceptions,  and 
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qualified  by  various  modifications ;  and  as  in  historical  events, 
so  in  historical  narration  and  speculation,  nothing  is  so  hurt- 
ful and  unprofitable  as  an  absolute  mode  of  refiection,  in- 
quiry, and  decision.  This  remark  we  may  apply  by  antici- 
pation to  the  whole  period  of  latter  ages,  and  as  inculcating 
the  necessity  of  that  conciliatory  spirit  which  true  philosophy 
cannot  fail  of  adopting  for  its  rule.  It  is  only  when  we 
have  gone  very  deeply  into  the  varied  and  complex  nature 
ei  the  drcumstances  of  any  age,  and  examined  in  their 
manifold  bearings  those  historical  phenomena  which  attend 
or  produce  the  critical  turning-points,  the  decisive  eras  of 
history,  that  we  can  clearly  discover  the  spiritual  elements — 
the  great  ideas  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  mighty  revo* 
lution  in  society.  In  every  other  abstract  science,  an  ex- 
ception from  the  rule  appears  a  contradiction;  but  in  the 
science  of  history,  every  real  exception  serves  but  the  better 
to  make  us  comprehend  and  judge  the  rest. 

Such  an  exception  I  have  now  to  point  out  in  reference 
to  my  remarks  6n  the  intellectual  progress  of  Europe,  in 
those  two  epochs  of  its  mental  cultivation,  one  of  which 
I  designated  as  the  scholastico-rbmantic  era,  the  other  as 
the  era  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Pagan  antique ;  the  former 
being  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  that  age,  as  well  as  of 
posterity,  and    the  other   secretly   destructive  of  the  old 
Christian  order  of  things.     But  on  the  whole,  from  the  tone 
prevalent  in  either  period,  I  do  not  know  I  could  have  other* 
wise  characterized  the  spirit  peculiar  to  those  two  epochs. 
Yet  even  in  those  periods,  and  in  the  sphere  of  philosophic 
and  religious  meditation,  the  spirit  of  Christianity  shewed 
itself  independent  ofy  and  superior  to,  the  temper  of  the 
times ;  and  between  these  opposite  eras,  we  meet  with  works 
displaying  a  clear  and  beautiful  simplicity  of  expression, 
united  with  the  utmoft  purity  and  depth  of  ascetic  feelings. 
Among  several  others,  I  need  only  cite  the  German  Thomas 
ii  Kempis,  whose  most  celebrated  work  has  become  a  manual 
of  devotion  for  all  the  European  nations,  while  those  who 
know  the  philosophic  spirit  which  reigns  in  his  other  wriU 
ings  can  well  recognize  in  this  the  same  clear  masterly 
mind,  which,  throwing  off  the  abstruse  forms  of  the  school, 
pours  itself  forth  in  a  most  lovely  simplicity  of  diction. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  cite  this  glorious  exception  of  a 
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mind  that,  amid  the  degenerate  science  of  that  age,  rose 
into  the  pure  atmosphere  of  Christian  philosophy,  inasmuch 
as  it  serves  to  throw  a  light  on  the  general  spirit  of  the 
times.  Had  that  mild  light  of  moral  truth  and  divine  charity 
not  been  then  so  rare  an  exception;  had  that  spirit  of 
Christian  morality  been  somewhat  ^lo^e  widely  diffused; 
the  violent  commotions  in  the  following  generation  would 
not  have  occurred;  for  they  would  have  had  no  motive, 
nor  object,  nor  any  possible  source  of  existence.  But  in 
direct  opposition  to  that  pious  Fleming,  there  was  a  great 
Italian  writer,  who  gave  the  tone  to  the  moral  and  political 
opinions  of  his  age,  and  exerted  the  mightiest  influence  on 
his  times,  both  as  a  moralist  and  as  a  politician.  I  allude 
to  Machiavelli,  who  may  serve  as  a  proof,  that  the  maxims 
'and  principles  of  Pagan  antiquity,  with  which  the  scholars  of 
that  age  were  imbued,  were  not  confined  to  the  departments 
of  art  and  of  imagination,  or  ofmere  erudition,  but  had  a  very 
powerful  influence  on  politics  :  and  however  much  one  may 
attempt  to  excuse  or  explain  away  the  design  of  one  of  his 
works,*  still  all  his  other  political  writings  clearly  and  evi- 
dently shew  that  he  was  actuated  by  no  other  maxims  of 
state-policy  than  the  old  Roman  and  Pagan  principle,  of 
grasping,  inexorable,  and  selfish  cunning.  This  writer  an- 
nounced only  with  greater  clearness  and  precision  what  were 
already  the  prevailing  principles  of  his  times,  and  was  thus 
the  means  of  bringing  those  principles  to  fulness  and  maturity. 
When  the  Christian  bond  of  union  between  the  European 
states  and  nations  had  been  so  completely  dissevered,  policy, 
together  with  all  moral  principle,  became  for  the  most  part 
Pagan,  came  to  consider  all  means  as  lawful  for  its  ends, 
respected  not  the  sacredness  of  any  institution,  and  was 
guided  in  all  its  projects  by  selfishness,  cupidity,  or  ambition. 
Animated  with  this  spirit,  and  guided  by  these  views,  Lewis 
XI.  consolidated  the  absolute  authority  of  the  crown  in  the 
interior  of  his  dominions,  with  the  same  inflexible  persever- 
ance of  character,  and  the  same  consummate  political  art, 
which,  in  his  endeavours  to  maintain  his  power  against  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  and  other  neighbours,  characterized 
his  foreign  policy.  In  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  King  of 
Spain,  who  permanently  united  the  two  kingdoms  of  Arra- 
*  The  Prince. 
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gon  and  Castile,  put  an  end  to  the  Arab  dominion  by  the 
conquest  of  Granada,  and  came  into  possession  of  the  golden 
mines  of  America,  the  arbitrary  principles  of  policy  and  of 
government,  which  were  then  so  generally  prevalent,  are 
particularly  perceptible.  The  barbarous  persecution  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  was  c»?rtainly  pre- 
judicial to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  was  in  itself  an  act 
of  reprehensible  severity,  and  was,  above  all,  a  dangerous 
precedent  for  the  further  extension  and  application  of  the 
same  oppressive  policy  towards  the  Arabian  population  (still 
very  numerous  in  many  provinces  of  Spain),  and  towards 
the  peaceable  descendants  of  the  old  Mahomedan  conquerors. 
From  the  contests  carried  on  in  Spain  itself  with  the  Maho- 
medans  for  the  space  of  eight  centuries,  a  religious  war 
almost  entered  into  the  system  of  national  policy.  The 
wisdom  of  a  great  and  lenient  monarch,  like  Charles  the 
Fifth,  might,  indeed,  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  times,  and  as 
long  as  he  lived,  and  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted^ 
might  oppose  a  check  to  the  torrent  of  the  new  opinions 
in  Germany.  But  with  all  his  pacific  endeavours  he  was 
unable  either  to  prevent  the  rupture  and  separation  of  a 
part  of  Germany,  or  to  stop  the  progress  of  arbitrary  prin- 
ciples of  government,  which,  under  his  successor  on  the 
Spanish  throne,  became  perfectly  irresistible.  The  inter- 
mixture of  political  and  ecclesiastical  afiairs  and  institutions 
existed  more  or  less  everywhere,  and  in  truth  had  a  deep 
historical  foundation  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  place  ; 
and  unless  we  deeply  investigate  all  the  particulars  of  those 
local  circumstances,  and  accurately  discriminate  their  several 
peculiarities,  it  would  be  difficult,  and  indeed  rash,  to  pro- 
nounce a  general  opinion  respecting  them — as  so  sweeping 
a  judgment  would  give  d  false  and  erroneous  turn  to  a  cen- 
sure apparently  well  founded,  and  often  just  in  itself.  The 
Inquisition  in  Spaiu,  for  instance,  was,  from  the  very  pecu- 
liar character  which  it  took  in  that  country,  far  more  a 
political  than  an  ecclesiastical  institute.  If  the  secular 
power  had  been  guilty  of  arbitrary  and  violent  encroach- 
ments on  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  ecclesiastical  power  in 
its  turn  had,  from  the  spirit  of  the  times,  become  in  many 
respects  too  secular. 

When  the  Popes  had  returned  to  Rome  from  the  captivity 
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of  Avignon,  experience  taught  them  how  necessary  to  their 
dignity  and  independence  was  the  possession  of  a  sovereign 
principality,  which,  however  inconsiderable,  should  be  at 
least  free  from  foreign  control.  Nay,  since  the  German 
Empire  had  become  really  extinct,  or  existed  only  in  name^ 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  secular  powers  themselves,  that 
the  political  authority  of  the  Pope  within  the  ecclesiastical 
states  should  rest  on  a  firm  and  secure  foundation,  and 
should  thus  afford  them  a  guarantee  that  the  sovereign  Pon- 
tiff would  not  again  be  in  a  state  of  exclusive  dependence 
on  any  one  of  the  different  powers— divided  as  they  now 
all  were  in  interests,  and  animated  by  mutual  jealousy. 
Without  taking  into  account  the  personal  scandals  of  Alex- 
ander VL,  the  mode  in  which  some  Popes,  especially  of 
the  Borgia  family,  sought  to  consolidate  their  power  within 
the  ecclesiastical  territory,  must  have  appeared  very  re- 
volting in  the  spiritual  heads  of  Christendom.  And  al- 
though Julius  JI.  possessed  many  great  and  princely  quali- 
ties, still  an  injurious  impression  must  have  been  produced 
on  the  public  and  popular  mind,  when  the  chief  ecclesiastic, 
and  a  prince  of  peace,  girded  on  the  sword,  and  put  on  the 
martial  cuirass.  The  name  of  the  Medicean  Pope,  Leo  X.,  is 
one  celebrated  in  the  history  of  art  and  science,  and  serves  to  . 
denote  its  most  brilliant  era;  he  possessed  perhaps  all  the 
qualities  most  calculated  to  shed  lustre  round  the  throne 
of  a  secular  monarch ;  but  he  was  not  the  Pontiff  to  dis- 
cern the  fearful  dangers  and  urgent  necessities  of  the  church 
in  that  age,  to  avert  those  dangers  by  his  foresight,  or  to 
surmount  them  by  conciliation. 

A  succession  of  such  Pontiffs  Immediately  prior  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Reformation  is  of  no  slight  historical 
importance.  It  would  really  appear  as  if  the  church  were 
destined,  by  the  losses  it  experienced,  to  learn  the  greatness 
of  the  danger  to  which  its  too  worldly  policy  exposed  it, 
and  to  be  brought  back  by  misfortune  to  its  true,  proper, 
and  essential  destination.  Indeed,  at  that  time,  the  materials 
of  political  combustion  were  by  no  means  wanting  In  Italy. 
Even  in  the  absence  of  the  Popes,  a  political  fanatic,  Rienzl, 
had  excited  a  Revolution  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
ancient  republic ;  and  the  internal  feuds  and  civil  wars  of 
Florence  were  the  effects  of  factions,  almost  Inseparable  from 
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«  state  constituted  like  the  Florentine  Republic  In  the  lasjt 
period  of  civil  disorder,  shortly  after  Lorenzo's  death,  a  reli- 
gious fanatic,  the  Dominican  Savanarola,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  a  political  Revolution ;  and  his  rev/olutionary  prin- 
ciples were  strangely  mixed  up  with  his  religious  tenets. 
Here  evidently  is  a  fact  not  undeserving  of  attention,  if 
we  would  wish  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  the  state  and 
oircumstances  of  that  age:  it  is,  that  the  very  origin  of 
this  new  species  of  fanaticism  or  heresy,  and  not  its  ulterior 
progress  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Hussites),  was  marked  and 
accompanied  by  political  commotions,  and  crimes  against 
the  state. 

When  that  bond  of  religious  unity — that  high  fellowship 
of  Christian  feeling  which  had  united  the  various  states  of 
Christendom,  was  in  a  great  measure  dissolved,  the  different 
powers  of  Europe  (as  is  usually  the  case  among  neighbour- 
ing independent  nations,  when  directed  by  separate  views  of 
policy) — the  different  powers  of  Europe  engaged  in  a  system 
of  alliances,  subject  to  various  fluctuations,  but  all  formed  on 
the  principle  of  a  mere  dynamical  equilibrium  — ^just  as  if 
government  and  social  power,  even  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  were  nought  b,ut  a  mere  material  weight — a 
mere  lever  of  physical  force.  Ever  since  the  expedition  of 
Charles  VIH.  into  Italy  had  provoked  resistance  and  occa- 
sioned a  reaction,  the  dominion  of  that  country,  for  which 
Spain  and  France  contended  with  all  their  might,  was  a  pe- 
culiar subject  of  jealousy  between  those  states,  and  gave  rise 
to  many  wars.  The  other  powers  that  took  an  active  part 
in  this  game  of  political  alliances — this  system  of  the  balance 
of  power — were  Venice,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  the 
Pope.  How  very  much  an  active  participation  in  affairs  of 
so  worldly  a  nature  was  unbefitting  the  last-named  poten- 
tate, I  need  not  stop  to  observe.  That  conduct  gave  occa- 
sion afterwards  to  a  great  public  scandal.  For  instance, 
when  the  Pope  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  King  of 
France  against  Charles  V. ;  and  to  resent  this,  the  Emperor's 
German  army  (among  whom  were  a  great  many  entertain* 
ing  the  opinions  of  Luther)  had  proceeded  to  the  conquest 
of  Rome ;  this  was  a  fresh  and  mighty  source  of  scandal  at 
that  momentous  epoch.  Nay,  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Emperor  with  the  conduct  of  some  Popes  (though  this  re- 
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ferred  merely  to  their  political  acts),  when  coupled  with  his 
conciliatory  conduct  towards  the  German  Protestants,  in^ 
duced  many  to  question  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to 
the  Catholic  faith.  However  false  and  unfounded  such  a 
surmise  might  be,  still  all  things  coiltributed  to  foster  the 
belief,  and  on  all  sides  there  was  a  concurrence  of  circum** 
stances  to  lead  the  public  mind  more  and  more  astray. 

The  good  and  high-minded  Emperor,  Maximilian,  who 
had  meditated,  and  might  hare  accomplished,  many  other 
noble  projects  and  important  enterprises,  was  compelled  to 
labour  during  his  whole  life,  though  in  vain,  to  discorer,  in  the 
total  absence  of  all  physical  resources,  some  counterpoise  to 
the  power  of  France,  and  some  barrier  and  security  against 
the  encroachments  of  Turkish  ambition.  But  when  fortune 
had  placed  on  the  head  of  Charles  V.  the  united  crowns  of 
Spain  and  Burgundy,  the  necessity  of  choosing  an  em* 
peror,  who,  like  those  of  earlier  ages,  might  be  capable  of 
coping  with  all  the  dangers  of  the  ^mes,  was  universally 
felt ;  and  this  feeling  led  to  the  election  of  Charles.  But  for 
this  choice,  the  system  of  European  states  would  have  fallen 
to  pieces,' and  Christendom  become  a  prey  as  well  to  foreign 
conquests  as  to  internal  anarchy.  The  mind  of  Charles  was 
entirely  occupied  with  the  old  idea  of  a  universal  Christian 
empire,  and  a  religious  feeling  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  po* 
litical  schemes  and  enterprises.  But  whatever  might  be  the 
extent  of  the  countries  over  which  he  reigned,  and  whatever 
the  apparent  greatness  of  his  power,  yet  amid  the  various 
designs  he  had  to  prosecute,  and  in  the  struggle  he  had  ta 
maintain  against  the  combined  array  of  so  many  hostile  ele- 
ments, he  felt  the  want  of  those  real  resources  which  are  to 
be  found  in  a  compact  and  well-united  monarchy.  To  the 
Spanish  crown  he  imparted  great  splendour,  and  even  in  Italy 
remained  the  master ;  but  he  met  with  very  imperfect  suc- 
cess in  hiS'  efforts  against  Mahomedan  power — a  power  from 
whose  oppressions,  and  still  further  encroachments,  it  was 
the  first  duty  of  the  emperor,  as  the  armed  protector  of 
Christendom,  to  defend  the  European  states.  His  concili- 
atory policy  towards  the  German  Protestants  did  not  attain  its 
object,  for  amid  the  general  ferment  of  the  age,  the  torrent 
of  religious  opinions  bore  down  all  before  it.  His  wish  to 
re-establish  order  in  church  and  state  by  means  of  a  gene- 
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ral  council,  and  thereby  to  consolidate  anew  the  old  founda- 
tions of  faith,  was  fully  accomplished  only  after  his  death. 

In  all  that  regards  the  origin  and  first  breaking  out  of  the 
Reformation,  I  wish  to  premise,  that  all  controversy  on  points 
of  dogma,  all  controversy  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  indi- 
viduals, the  worthiness  or  unworthiness  of  persons,  does  not 
enter  into  the  plan  of  this  work.    My  object  is  particularly 
to  describe  the  various  manner  in  which  the  religious  revo- 
lution commenced  in  the  three  or  four  countries  over  which 
it  exerted  the  most  remarkable  influence ;  as  well  as  the  dis- 
similar form  which  it  finally  assumed  in  each  of  those  coun- 
tries.   I  wish  particularly  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  Re- 
formation on  the  progress  of  Christian  states,  and  on  Eu- 
ropean literature  and  science;  two  things  which  consti- 
tnte  the  main  subject  of  the  last  chapters  of  this  Philosophy 
of  History.    But  we  must  notice  briefly,  and  as  far  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  the  point  of  con- 
nexion existing  between  persons  and  doctrines,  and  the  his- 
torical event  which  alone  is  the  subject  of  our  inquiries. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  of  itself,  that  a  man  who  ac- 
complished so  mighty  a  revolution  in  the  human  mind,  and 
in  his  age,  could  have  been  endowed  with  no  common 
powers  of  intellect,  and  no  ordinary  strength  of  character. 
Even  his  writings  display  an  astonishing  boldness  and  energy 
of  thought  and  language,  united  with  a  spirit  of  impetuous^ 
passionate,  and  convulsive  enthusiasm.     The  latter  qualities 
are  not,  indeed,  very  compatible  with  a  prudent,  enlightened, 
and  dispassionate  judgment.  The  opinion  as  to  the  use  which 
was  made  of  those  high  powers  of  genius  must  of  course 
vary  with  the  religious  principles  of  each  individual;   bat 
the  extent  of  those  intellectual  endowments  themselves,  and 
the  strength  and  perseverance  of  character  with  which  they 
were  united,  must  be  universally  admitted.    Many  who  did 
not  adhere  afterwards  to  the  new  opinjons,  still  thought,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  that  Luther  was  the 
real  man  for  his  age,  who  had  received  a  high  vocation  to 
accomplish  the  great  work  of  regeneration,  the  strong  neces- 
sity of  which  was  then  universally  felt :  for  no  well-thinking 
man  then  dreamed  of  a  subversion  of  the  ancient  faith.  If,  at 
this  great  distance  of  time,  we  pick  out  of  the  writings  of  this 
individual  many  very  harsh  expressions,  nay,  particular  worda 
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which  are  not  only  coarse  but  absolutely  gross,  nothing  of 
any  moment  can  be  proved  or  determined  by  such  selec- 
tions. Indeed,  the  age  in  general,  n9t  only  in  Germany,  but 
in  other  very  highly  civilised  countries,  was  characterised  by 
a  certain  coarseness  in  manners  and  language,  and  by  a  total 
absence  of  all  excessive  polish  and  over- refinement  of  cha- 
racter. But  this  coarseness  would  have  been  productive  of 
no  very  destructive  effects;  for  intelligent  men  well  knew 
that  the  wounds  of  old  abuses  lay  deep,  and  were  ulcerated 
in  their  very  roots ;  and  no  one  was  therefore  shocked  if  the 
knife,  destined  to  amputate  abuses,  cut  somewhat  deep. 
Luther  acquired,  too,  the  respect  of  princes,  even  of  those 
opposed  to  him.  Thus  when,  shortly  after  the  t^ommence- 
ment  of  the  Reformation,  a  general  insurrection  of  peasants 
broke  out,  which  renewed  all  the  excesses  of  the  Hussites, 
Luther,, so  far  from  exciting  the  rebels,  like  some  of  the  new 
Gospellers,  opposed  them  with  all  the  powers  of  his  command- 
ing eloquence,  and  all  the  weight  of  his  high  authority ;  for  he 
was  by  no  means  in  politics  an  advocate  for  democracy,  like 
Zuinglius  and  Calvin,  but  he  asserted  the  absolute  power  of 
princes,  though  he  made  his  advocacy  subservient  to  his  own 
religious  Views  and  projects.  It  was  by  such  conduct,  and 
the  influence  which  he  thereby  acquired,  as  well  as  by  the 
sanction  of  the  civil  power,  that  the  Reformation  was  pro- 
moted and  consolidated.  Without  this.  Protestantism  would 
have  sunk  into  the  lawless  anarchy  which  marked  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Hussites,  and  to  which  the  war  of  the  pea- 
.  sants  rapidly  tended ;  and  it  would  inevitably  have  been  sup- 
pressed, like  all  the  earlier  popular  commotions, — for  under 
the  latter  form.  Protestantism  may  be  said  to  have  Sprung 
up  several  centuries  before.  And  besides,  none  of  the  other 
heads  and  leaders  of  the  new  religious  party  had  the  power, 
or  were  in  a  situation  to  uphold  the  Protestant  religion — 
its  present  existence  is  solely  and  entirely  the  work  and  the 
deed  of  one  man,  uifique  in  his  way,  and  who  holds  unques«' 
tionably  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Much  was  staked  on  the  soul  of  that  man,  and  this  was  in 
every  respect  a  ihighty  and  critical  moment  in  the  annals  of 
mankind  and  the  march  of  time.  The  real  problem  for  the 
age  would  have  been  to  terminate  this  unhappy  confusion  of 
doctrines,  that  is  to  say,  that  disorder  and  not  unfrequent 
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confusion  in  the  relations  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
powers  (occasioned  by  the  general  state  of  things  in  Europe, 
and  by  the  circumstances  which  first  promoted  the  political 
and  intellectual  civilisation  of  the  West) — in  a  word,  to 
compose  the  whole  dispute  between  church  and  state,  and 
bring  it  to  a  just  Christian  settlement  by  a  peaceful  and 
amicable  arrangement.  Then  the  many  existing,  though 
scattered,  rays  of  true  Christian  piety,  humility,  and  self- 
denial,  as  well  as  the  new  discoveries  in  science,  would  have 
acquired  a  more  intense  and  more  extended  power— an  event 
which  was  now  entirely  prevented  by  a  great  civil  war  be- 
tween two  religious  parties,  and  was  not  brought  to  a  full 
accomplishment  till  a  much  later  period.  But  the  total  re- 
jection of  the  traditions  of  the  past  (and  here  was  the  capi- 
tal vice  and  error  of  this  Revolution)  rendered  the  evil  in- 
curable ;  and  even  for  biblical  learning  and  philology,  now  so 
highly  valued,  the  true  key  of  interpretation,  which  sacred 
tradition  alone  can  furnish,  was  irretrievably  lost,  as  the  se- 
quel has  but  too  well  proved.  And  even  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  how  could  mere  learned  institutes  of  biblical  philo- 
logy, united  with  popular  schools  of  morality,  constitute  the 
spirit  and  essence  of  a  religion  ?  This  is  no  where  so  fully 
understood,  and  so  deeply  felt,  as  in  Protestant  Germany  at 
the  present  day — Germany,  where  lies  the  root  of  Protes- 
tantism, its  mighty  centre,  its  all-ruling  spirit,  its  vital  power» 
and  its  life-blood — Germany,  where  to  supply  the  want  of 
the  true  spirit  of  religion,  a  remedy  is  sought  sometimes  in 
the  external  forms  of  liturgy,*  sometimes  in  the  pompous* 
apparatus  of  biblical  philology  and  research,  destitute  of  the 
true  key  of  interpretation,t  sometimes  in  the  empty  philoso- 
phy of  Rationalism,  and  sometimes  in  the  mazes  of  a  mere 
interior  Pietism. 

Undoubtedly  even  within  the  pale  of  Catholicism  we  meet 
occasionally  with  individuals  who  adbpt  the  same,  or  at  least 
very  similar  systems,  who  either  give  in  to  the  principle  of 

*  Schlegel  here  aUudes  to  tha  Ordinances  promulgated  a  few  yean  ago 
by  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  the  reform  of  the  Protestant  Liturgy. 

t  The  author  here  refers  to  that  mania  for  Biblical  criticism,  long  pre- 
Talent  in  Protestant  Germany,  and  which,  however  it  may  inform  our  rea- 
son, and  gratify  a  laudable  curiosity,  is  in  itself  no  guide  to  the  knowledge 
of  religious  truth.— TVaiM. 
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Rationalism,  or  to  a  false  theological  illuminism  (as  in  the 
recent  period  of  Neology),  or  like  some  of  the  Jansenists, 
indulge  in  the  unsafe  and  illusive  suggestions  of  a  sentimen- 
tal mysticism.  For  the  contests  of  two  hostile  parties  will 
not  always  prevent  the  imitation  of  defects,  and  the  conta- 
gion of  errors ;  and  this  is  only  an  additional  reason  why,  in  a 
work  of  this  kind,  we  should  abstain  from  entering  more 
closely  and  minutely  into  the  nature  of  these  controversies. 
In  contemplating  the  first  steps  of  this  great  Revolution, 
in  considering  the  circumstances  of  that  period,  we  experience 
a  feeling  of  regret,  that  the  great  problem  of  that  age,  the 
arduous  task  which  devolved  on  it,  of  accomplishing  an  uni- 
versal regeneration  and  real  Reformation  of  the  world,  should 
have  remained  unexecuted,  from  the  very  revolutionary  turn 
which  affairs  took — nay,  that  this  task  should  not  even  have 
been  understood  or  felt  by  any  of  the  leading  characters 
of  the  time.  The  earlier  disputes  between  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  powers  had  related  to  the  dominion  over  certain 
territories,  or  over  Ecclesiastical  property  in  general,  and 
especially  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  over  the  latter 
species  of  property.  The  allurements  which  the  confiscation 
of  church  property  held  out  to  cupidity  must  be  ranked 
among  the  main  causes  which  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of 
Protestantism.  Thus,  for  instance,  Prussia,  the  country  of 
the  Teutonic  order,  was  now  converted  into  a  secular 
duchy;  and  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  a  celebrated 
knight,*  led  away  by  the  spirit  of  that  age  of  feud,  invaded 
one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  electorates,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that 
that  state,  like  every  other  Ecclesiastical  domain,  was  the 
lawful  booty  of  the  first  comer.  But  independently  of  these 
partial  changes  and  minor  transactions,  (and  in  many  Pro- 
testant countries,  such  as  England  and  Sweden,  chureh 
property  remained  inviolate,  and  even  episcopacy  was  re- 
tained,) the  hostility  of  the  German  Reformers  to  the  church 
was  of  a  different  and  more  spiritual  nature ;  and  it  was 
the  religious  dignity  of  the  priesthood  which  was  more 
especially  the  object  of  their  destructive  efforts.  And  this 
is  the  point  where  doctrinal  conti^oversy  enters  within  the 
province  of  history ;  for  the  priesthood  stands  or  falk 
with  faith  in  the  sacred  mysteries.    The  rejection  of  thede 

*  SeUegel  here  allades  to  Prince  Albert  of  Brandenburgh. 
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mysteries  by  one  half  of  the  Protestant  body  in  Switzeriand, 
France,  England,  and  the  Netheriands,  Luther  not  only 
discountenanced,  but  strenuously  reprobated ;  yet  it  was 
only  by  a  subtle  distinction  he  attempted  to  separate  those 
mysteries  from  the  functions  of  the  priesthood ;  and  it  was 
not  difficult  to  foresee  that  together  with  faith  in  the  sacred 
mysteries,  respect  for  the  clergy  must  sooner  or  later  be 
destroyed,  as  indeed  experience  has  sufficiently  demonstrated* 
For  that  great  mystery  of  religion,  on  which  the  whole 
dignity  of  the  Christian  priesthood  depends,  forms  the  sim* 
pie,  but  very  deep  internal  keystone  of  all  Christian  doo« 
trines ;  and  thus  the  rejection,  or  even  the  infringement  of 
this  dogma,  shakes  the  foundations  of  religion,  and  leads  to 
its  total  overthrow.  The  pacific  conferences  of  learned  and 
well-meaning  men  of  both  parties,  though  often  renewed, 
were  not  attended  with  real  and  ultimate  success ;  although 
sometimes,  in  looking  at  the  language  of  such  a  man  as  the 
mild  Melancthon,  we  are  almost  perplexed  to  discover  the 
few  points  which  do  not  coincide  with  the  old  Catholic 
doctrines — so  nearly  akin,  and  almost  identical,  do  the  two 
religious  systems  appear,  when  we  merely  consider  their 
separate  parts.  Equally  fruitless  were  all  those  honest  at- 
tempts at  pacification  incessantly  made  by  the  Emperor 
Charles,  who  sought  by  his  interim  to  create  delay,  while 
he  indulged  a  secret  hope,  that  the  agitated  waves  of  anar- 
chy, all  that  mighty  tempest  of  opinion,  would  be  allayed 
by  time,  and  would  finally  be  stilled.  But  that  interim  has 
been  of  longer  duration  than  was  at  first  calculated,  and 
it  still  awaits  the  judgment  of  God  for  its  great  day  of 
termination. . 

When  we  consider  Luther*s  original  powers  of  mind,  in- 
dependently of  the  use  and  employment  which  he  made  of 
those  extraordinary  powers,  (for  even  the  greatest  comet, 
though  it  should  cover  half  the  heavens  with  the  splendour 
of  its  light,  can  never  possess,  or  be  supposed  to  possess,  -the 
sun's  genial  warmth,) — when,  I  say,  we  consider  the  intellec- 
tual endowments  of  this  extraordinary  man  solely  in  them* 
selves ;  the  boldness  of  his  speculations  and  the  vigour  of 
his  eloquence  will  be  found  to  form  an  epoch,  not  only  i^as 
is  universally  acknowledged)  in  the  history  of  the  German 
language,    but  in   the  progress   of  EuroDean   science    and 
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European  culture.  After  the  first  period  in  the  intellec- 
tual history  of  Europe,  which  I  denominated  the  scholastico- 
romantic  epoch,  and  after  the  second,  which  I  termed  the 
epoch  of  enthusiasm  for  Pagan  Antiquity,  and  in  which  a 
Christian  simplicity  of  eloquence  and  a  depth  of  scientific 
inquiry  appear  as  only  Rappy  and  occasional  exceptions, — a 
third  epoch  now  arose,  which,  from  the  general  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  the  tone  of  the  writings  which  exerted  a  command- 
ing influence  over  the  times,  cannot  be  otherwise  designated 
than  as  the  era  of  a  polemico-barbarous  eloquence.  This 
rude  polemic  spirit,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  Reformation, 
and  in  that  concussion  of  faith,  and  consequently  of  all 
thought  and  all  science,  which  Protestantism  occasioned, 
continued,  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to 
prevail  in  the  controversial  writings  and  philosophic  specula- 
tions both  of  Germany  and  England.  This  spirit  was  not 
incompatible  with  a  sort  of  deep  mystical  sensibility,  and  a 
certain  original  boldness  of  thought  and  expression,  such,  for 
instance,  as  Luther's  writings  display ;  yet  we  cannot  at  all 
regard  in  a  favourable  light  the  general  spirit  of  that  intel- 
lectual epoch,  or  consider  it  as  one  by  any  means  adapted  to 
the  intellectual  exigencies  of  that  age.  But  with  respect  to 
the  language  and  literature  of  Germany,  so  far  as  these  are 
of  general  interest,  I  should  wish  to  make  one  observation. 
Besides  Thomas  a  Kempis,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned, 
I  might  cite  several  other  religious  writers  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  even  of  an  earlier  period,  who,  though  less 
known,  were  distinguished  by  a  similar  spirit,  partly  among 
those  who  made  use  of  the  Latin  language,  then  universally 
current,  and  partly  among  those  who,  like  Taulerus,  for  exam-< 
pie,  made  the  German  the  vehicle  of  their  thoughts.  And 
indeed,  were  we  to  compare  the  gentle  simplicity,  the  charm- 
ing clearness  of  thought  and  expression,  which  reign  in  the 
works  of  these  writers,  with  the  productions  of  the  following 
age  of  barbarous  polemic  strife,  we  should  then  be  furnished 
with  the  best  criterion  for  duly  appreciating  the  earlier  and 
the  later  period. 

With  respect  to  those  institutes  of  the  church,  which 
had  early  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel,  or  of  the  defence  and  support  of  religion, 
and   made  this  spiritual  conflict  and  holy  engagement  the 
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business  of  their  lives ;  it  now  happened,  as  it  had  often 
occurred  before,  that  the  proper  defenders  of  the   church  ^ 
arose  at  that  moment,  and  adopted  that  course  and  mode  of 
defence  which  the  circumstances  of  the  church   precisely 
required.    The  powerful  prelates  of  the  old  Episcopal  sees, 
who  had  rendered  such  high  and  imperishable  services  to  the 
cause  of  European  civilization,  though  they  might,  not  be 
unfaithful  to  the  original  spirit  of  their  calling,  and  might  be 
no  strangers  to  science,  were,  however,  much  too  dependent 
on  government,  and  mixed  up  in  affairs  of  state.    The  more 
popular  and  mendicant  orders,  from  their  very  nature  and 
character,  and  their  peculiar  habits  of  life  and  modes  of 
speech,  were  not  always  calculated  to  exert  due  influence  on 
government  and  the  upper  classes  of  society,  while  their 
ardent  zeal,  unmindful  of  times  and  circumstances,  often 
transgressed  the  bounds  of  moderatioQ.     The  great  want  of 
the  age  was  a  religious  order  which,  established  in  opposition 
to  Protestantism,  should  not  be  dependent  on  the  state,  but 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the  church :  a  reli- 
gious order  which,   well  equipped  with  modern  learning, 
science,  and  accomplishment,  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  pursuing 
the  course  which  expediency  dictated,  with  prudence  and 
circumspection,  should  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  worthily  and  successfully  prosecute  this  twofold 
object.     Such  an  order  was  the  society  of  the  Jesuits  in  its 
first  institution ;  and  that  among  the  founders  and  first  mem- 
bers of  thb  order  there  were  men  of  undoubted  piety  and 
eminent  sanctity,  men  animated  by  the  sublimest  principles 
of  Christian  self-denial,  possessed  of  great  intellectual  endow- 
ments, and  favoured  by  God  with  high  preternatural  powers, 
no  unprejudiced  historical  inquirer  will  deny.     Whether  the 
reproaches  which  have  been  made  to  many  members  of  this 
order,  of  having  exerted  an  undue^  political  influence,  and 
displayed  a  spirit  of  intrigue  and  ambition  in  the  history  of 
this  period,  be  well  founded  or  not,  I  shall  not  stop  to 
inquire;  because  such  charges  at  best  can  affect  individuals 
only,  and  not  the  society,  whose  very  name,   indeed,    has 
become  in  our  times  the  watchword  of  party  strife  and  con- 
tention.    The  severest  condemnation  of  the  Jesuits  proceeds 
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from  a  quarter  where  we  clearly  discern  the  most  implacable 
hostility  to  Christianity  and  to  all  religion ;  and  this  circum- 
stance ought  to  furnish  the  Jesuits  with  an  additional  claim 
to  our  ggod  opinion;  but  any  judgment  on  the  merits  of  this 
society,  as  this  is  a  question  which  more  immediately  regards 
the  present  age,  is  quite  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  present 
work.  If  some  members  of  the  order  adopted  at  this  period 
those  absolute  maxims  and  principles  of  policy  and  govern- 
ment which  in  general  diaracterized  that  age;  and  if  the 
writings  of  others  were  distin^ished  by  that  rude  polemic 
tone  and  spirit  spoken  of  above,  and  which  was  equally 
characteristic  of  those  times ;  it  would  be  unjust  to  lay  to 
the  charge  of  the  order^  or  even  of  particular  members, 
failings  and  defects  which  were  common  to  the  age,  and  a 
perfect  exemption  from  which  is  the  most  rare  of  human 
excellencies. 

A  violent  insurrection  can  be  put  down  only  by  forcible 
ineans ;  but  every  system  of  terror,  of  whatsoever  nature,  is 
sure  to  provoke,  sooner  or  later,  a  reaction  equally  terrible. 
And  if  the  dangerous  disease  be  checked  by  means  merely 
external,  and  no  healing  remedy  be  applied  to  the  root  and 
principle  of  the  disorder,  nor  used  to  renovate  the  impaired 
organs  of  life — if  the  fire  be  smothered  in  its  own  flames — 
it  will  lie  concealed  beneath  the  ashes,  and  will  burn  in  se- 
cret, till  the  first  casual  and  unlucky  spark  shall  kindle  it 
anew  into  a  fiercer  blaze.  Such,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  plain 
and  obvious  principles  which  the  historian  should  bear  in 
mind  while  passing  in  review  periods .  of  revolution  like  the 
one  under  consideration;  principles  which,  even  now,  are 
susceptible  of  no  very  remote  application. 

In  that  first  period  of  ferment  which  marked  the  birth  of 
the  Reformation,  the  revolt  of  the  peasants  had  been  put  down 
with  amazing  promptitude  and  vigour.  It  was  but  ten  years 
later  when,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  a  new  insurrection 
broke  out,  which,  from  its  religious  complexion,  seemed  still 
more  revolting,  whose  adherents  sought  to  establish  on  earth 
the  invisible  empire  of  God  by  fire  and  sword,  and  whose 
new  spiritual  monarch,  John  of  Leyden,  made  his  triumphant 
entry  into  Munster  amid  many  and  dreadful  excesses ;  till  at 
last  this  savage  fanaticism  was  crushed,  and,  as  invariably 
iiappens  in  similar  cases,  met  with  a  bloody  end^ 
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•  Bat  the  most  sinpilar  phenomenon  at  this  momentous 
epoch  was  Henry  VIII.  of  England — a  prince  who,  while  he 
adhered  to  the  Catholic  doctrines,  and  zealously  asserted  them 
against  Luther,  yet  severed  his  kingdom  from  the  church, 
declared  himself  its  spiritual  head,  and  by  that  monstrous 
and  unchristian  combination  of  the  two  powers,  appeared  in 
the  midst  of  Christendom  like  the  Caliph  of  England.  When, 
too,  we  take  into  consideration  the  private  life  of  this  prince 
—his  endless  series  of  divorces,  and  the  execution  of  his 
queens — his  conduct  was  a  greater  scandal  to  his  contem^ 
poraries,  and  fixes  a  deeper  stain  on  the  history  of  his  age, 
than  any  other  earlier  example  in  Italy  or  elsewhere,  several 
of  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  executions  oo 
account  of  religion  which  took  place  under  Henry,  and  which, 
as  he  was  opposed  to  both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  affected 
the  two  parties  alike,  were  of  a  peculiarly  odious  and  blood- 
thirsty character.  On  this  subject  I  wish  to  make  one  ob« 
servation.  From  the  connexion  which  then  subsisted  be- 
tween church  and  state,  a  case  might  easily  arise  where  a 
religious  error  would  become  a  political  crime*  When  an 
insurrection  originating  in  a  religious  cause  breaks  out,  and 
threatens  the  peace  of  society,  like  the  religious  war  of  the 
Hussites,  and  the  revolt  of  the  German  peasants,  no  other 
resource  remains  but  to  put  down  force  by  force.  But  when 
the  first  violence  has  subsided,  another,  and  a  better,  and  a 
truly  moral  remedy  should,  if  possible,  be  applied  to  the  evil; 
and  this  remedy  was  not  always  administered  in  a  right,  be-> 
uign,  and  truly  Christian  form.  Strange  and  fanciful  have 
been,  in  all  times  and  places,  the  ofl&prings  of  human  error. 
Thus,  even  in  the  most  modem  times,  and  in  a  peaceful  and 
civilised  country,  examples  still  occur,  where  religious  errors 
lead  their  unhappy  dupes  to  violent  attempts  on  their  own 
lives,  or  the  lives  of  others ;  and  a  wise  legislation  and  hu<-> 
mane  judicature  should  rather  treat  these  errors  as  mental 
diseases  than  judge  them  according  to  the  rigid  letter  of 
criminal  law.  How  much  more  should  not  this  be  the  case 
when  religious  error  is  confined  to  the  sphere  of  speculation^ 
and  is  not  attended  with  any  practical  consequences.  It  is 
often,  perhaps,  not  easy  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween measures  of  wise  precaution  against  the  assaults  of  a 
dangerous  fapaticism,  and  unchristian  modes  of  punishmenU 
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But  certainly  the  criminal  process  of  ecclesiastical  tribunals 
at  that  period  was  not  only  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  at  utter  variance  with  the  express  and  ancient 
canons  of  the  church  and  urgent  admonitions  of  the  Fathers, 
that  the  church  should  strenuously  avoid  the  shedding  of 
blood.  Men  sought  to  evade  this  wise  and  beautiful  law  by 
abandoning  all  executions  to  the  secular  arm ;  but  except  in 
the  punishment  of  actual  crimes,  and  in  the  necessary  de- 
fence against  open  insurrection,  we  must  admit  that  the  spirit 
of  this  law  was  grievously  violated.  A  vindictive  criminal 
jurisprudence,  which  was  then  dictated  by  the  mutual  rage 
of  contending  parties,  and  which  was  made  still  more  revolt- 
ing to  Christian  feelings  by  the  religious  colouring  it  assumed, 
remains  a  stigma  on  that  age ;  for  it  was  the  work  not  of 
one,  but  of  both  religious  parties;  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
of  members  of  both  parties.  The  commencement,  indeed,  of 
this  great  disorder — of  this  great  departure  from  the  law  of 
love — is  to  be  found  in  the  middle  age,  during  the  strife  of 
exasperated  factions;  but  how  small  are  those  beginnings, 
when  compared  with  the  excesses  of  subsequent  times ! 
When  we  hear  the  middle  age  called  barbarous,  we  should 
remember  that  that  epithet  applies  with  far  greater  force  to 
the  truly  barbarous  era  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  reli- 
gious wars  which  that  event  produced,  and  which  continued 
down  to  the  period  when  a  sort  of  moral  and  political  paci- 
fication was  re-established,  apparently  at  least,  in  society  and 
in  the  human  mind. 


END  OF  LECTUBB  XV. 
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LECTURE  XVI. 

Farther  development  and  extension  of  Protestantism,  in  the  period  of  the 
religions  wars,  and  snbsequentiy  thereto. — On  the  different  resolts  of 
'  those  wars  in  the  principal  European  constries. 

The  true  Reformation,  loudly  demanded  in  the  fifteenth 
century  as  the  most  urgent  want  of  the  times,  not  only  by 
the  oapriciouB  voice  of  the  multitude,  but  by  the  first  and 
most  legitimate  organs  of  opinion  in  church  and*  states  and 
the  nature  of  which  had  been  long  before  clearly  stated,  and 
fully  and  generally  understood,  ought  to  hare  been  a  divine 
Reformation :  then  would  it  have  carried  with  it  its  own  high 
sanction — it  would  have  proved  it  by  the  fact;  and  at  no 
time,  and  under  no  condition,  would  it  have  severed  itself 
from  the  sacred  cf^ntre  and  venerable  basis  of  Christian  tra« 
dition,  in  order — reckless  of  all  legitimate  decisions,  pre> 
ceding  as  well  as  actual — to  perpetuate  discord,  and  seek  in 
negation  itself  a  new  and  peculiar  basis  for  the  edifice  of 
schismatic  opinion.  Such  a  vast,  elctensive,  deep,  and  ef- 
fectual reform,  which,  while  it  kept  within  the  limits  of  an- 
cient faith,  and  steadily  adhered  to  its  divine  centre,  would 
at  the  same  time  renovate  and  revivify  the  Church,  was  not 
then  accomplished.  The  disciplinary  canons  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  undoubtedly  contained  many  wise,  excellent,  and 
wholesome  regulations,  whose  efiicacy  has  been  proved  by 
the  experience  of  the  different  Catholic  countries,  and  whose 
reception  has  been  determined  by  the  local  circumstances  of 
each ;  for  these  regulations,  intended  for  the  correction  and 
removal  of  abuses,  and  for  the  revival  of  ancient  discipline, 
were  not  adopted  without  modification,  nor  received  to  a  like 
extent,  in  all  Catholic  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
respect  to  the  Protestants,  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  could  be  only  of  a 
defensive  character.     Instead  of  the  desired  Reformation, 
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Protestantism  early  enough  announced  itself  as  a  new  and 
peculiar  religion,  and  still  more  was  it  constituted  as  such ; 
but  the  rupture  was  already  consummated — the  evil  had  be- 
come  incurable  before  the  remedy  was  applied.  Protestant- 
ism was  the  work  of  man ;  and  it  appears  in  no  other  light 
even  in  the  history  which  its  own  disciples  have  drawn  of  its 
origin.  The  partisans  of  the  Reformation  proclaimed,  in- 
deed, at  the  outset,  that  if  it  were  more  than  a  human  work^ 
it  would  endure,  and  that  its  duration  would  serve  as  a  proof 
of  its  divine  origin.-  But  surely  no  one  will  consider  this  an 
adequate  proof,  when  he  reflects  that  the  great  Mohammedan 
heresy,  which,  more  than  any  other,  destroys  and  obliterates 
the  divine  image  stamped  on  the  human  soul,  has  stood  its 
ground  for, full  twelve  hundred  years;  though  this  religion, 
if  it  proceed  from  no  worse  source,  is  at  best  a  human 
work.  But  even  as  the  mere  work  of  man,  the  Reformation 
was  unquestionably  a  mighty,  extraordinary,  and  momentous 
revolution,  which,  when  once  it  had  been  outwardly  esta- 
blished in  the  world  (though  inwardly*  it  remained  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  agitation),  has  thenceforward  mostly  •  directed 
the  march  of  modern  times,  influenced  the  legislation  and 
policy  of  the  European  states,  and  stamped  the  character  of 
modern  science  down  to  our  own  days,  when,  though  its  in- 
fluence has  not  been  so  exclusive  and  undivided  as  at  an 
earlier  period,  it  has  been  still  the  main  and  stirring  cause  of 
all  the  great  political  changes,  and  all  the  new  and  astonish- 
ing events,  of  our  age.  We  must  endeavour  to  view  this 
great  Revolution  with  the  impartial  eye  of  the  historian,  and 
labour  duly  to  comprehend  and  jud^e  it  in  all  its  manifold 
bearings,  and  in  all  its  remote  consequences;  and  if  we 
should  feel  inclined  to  lament  and  deplore  the  long  continu- 
ance of  this  unhappy  division  in  the  great  European  family, 
we  should  remember,  that  such  a  feeling  of  regret,  however 
innocent  and  natural  in  ojur  own  bosoms  and  in  our  own  con- 
viction, can  furnish  no  adequate  criterion  for  an  historical 
decision.  At  any  rate,  we  should  in  no  case  immoderately 
repine  at  such  an  event,  and  murmur  against  Destiny — that 
is  to  say,  the  ruling  Providence  which  permits  the  occurrence 
of  such  evils.  The  permission  by  God  of  a  mere  human,  un- 
sanctioned enterprise,  nay,  of  a  mighty,  general,  protracted, 
and  incurable  division  among  mankind — 2k  system  of  opposi- 
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tion,  with  all  its  unhappy  consequencesi  its  moral  iinpedi« 
ments,  and  its  political  disasters ;  snch  a  permission  forms, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  the  great  enigma  of  history — the 
wonderful  secret  of  the  divine  decrees  in  the  conduct  of  man-  . 
kind,  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  of  individuab.  Perhaps  this 
great  enigma  will  then  only  be  perfectly  unravelled,  and  the 
mystery  which  hangs  over  this  subject  then  only  be  perfectly 
dispelled,  when  this  mighty  Revolution  shall  have  been  ter- 
minated and  brought  to  a  close.  Even  now,  the  experience 
we  have  acquired,  however  imperfect  and  limited  it  may  be, 
makes  one  thing  evident ;  namely,  that  the  influence  of  Pro- 
testantism has  not  been  confined  to  those  states  and  countries 
where  it  became  predominant,  and  where  it  received  a  public 
and  legal  establishment  Far  greater  was  the  danger,  far 
more  fatal  were  the  consequences,  when  an  open  rupture,  a 
formal  separation  from  the  church  did  not  take  place,  or  had, 
if  a  temporary,  at  least  no  permanent  existence — but  where 
Protestantism,  that  is  to  say,  the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  a 
like  or  a  kindred  set  of  opinions,  was  infused  into  the  moral 
system  of  countries  externally  Catholic,  and  secretly  instilled 
into  the  veins  of  the  body  politic,  gradually  corroded  its 
vitals ;  till  at  last,  amid  a  false  and  apparent  repose,  the  long- 
suppressed  element  of  revolutionary  innovation  Infected  with 
its  deadly  virus  opinion,  science,  and  lastly,  government  and 
society.  The  conscience  in  its  inquiries  a^ter  religious  truth, 
to  whatever  decision  it  may  come,  only  looks  to  the  deter- 
mination of  a  point  of  faith  as  the  sole  clue  of  its  investiga- 
tions. But  in  historical  inquiries,  this  rigid  intersecting  line 
of  faith  forms  no  adequate  rule  of  judgment.  The  experi- 
enoe  of  our  own  times,  or  that  of  the  last  generation,  has 
proved  that  innovations  ia  faith,  politics,  and  philosophy, 
ingrafted  on  a  Catholic  nation,  are  far  more  fatal  to  its  re- 
pose, and  that  of  its  neighbours,  than  a  system  of  Protest- 
antism which  has  settled  into  a  state  of  permaneut  peace  and 
stability.  Hence,  for  instance,  the  policy  and  political  in- 
terests of  England,  which  is  a  state  more  than  any  other  es- 
sentially Protestant,  have  often  been  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  political  system  of  an  old  leading  Catholic  power. 
And,  I  would  ask,  has  the  Atheism  of  the  eighteenth  century 
been  productive  of  fewer  commotions  and  less  convulsion 
in  the  world  than  Protestantism  in  the  first  period  of  its  ex- 
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istence,  or  in  the  era  of  religious  wars  ?  although  the  infidel 
party  in  the  last  century  by  no  means  constituted  a  distinct 
and  separate  sect ;  but  was  like  a  deadly  contagion  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  infecting  all  beside  and  arofUnd,  above 
and  below  it,  whithersoever  the  wind  of  chance  or  the  breath 
of  fanatic  zeal  might  carry  it. 

According  to  my  own  personal  conviction,  the  theolo^ 
gical  point  of  view  is  to  be  preferred  in  historical  inquiries 
as  the  best  and  final  rule  of  investigation.  But  in  these 
latter  times,  when  religious  opinion  is  so  divided,  and  where 
Uie  juridical  view  of  things,  in  which  each  party  struggles 
to  make  out  a  favourable  case  for  itself,  leads  only  to 
endless  disputes,  the  historian  is  compelled  to  view  the 
diseased  state  of  society  with  the  eye  of  a  pathologist  In 
medicine  it  is  considered  far  better  and  more  advantageous 
that  a  dangerous  disease  should  be  got  rid  of  in  a  decisive 
but  happily  terminated  struggle  for  life  or  death,  than  that 
by  any  sudden  check  given  to  the  crisis  the  disorder  should 
fall  on  any  internal  part,  and  thus  attack  and  corrode  the 
vital  powers.  This  principle,  which  the  history  of  parti- 
cular countries  has  shewn  to  be  equally  applicable  to  man's 
moral  existence,  may  be  applied  to  the  general  state  of 
Europe  at  that  period.  If  Protestantism  had  then  been 
outwardly  suppressed  and  put  down,  would  it  not  have 
raged  inwardly,  that  is  to  say,  would  not  the  most  essentiaji 
part  of  Protestantism,  the  spirit  of  revolutionary  innovation, 
the  spirit  of  destructive  negation — rationalism,  in  a  word— > 
have  secretly  remained  ?  And  may  we  not  conclude  from 
the  examples  of  a  partial  experience,  that  that  secret  and 
inward  working  of  the  disease  would  have  been  far  more 
dangerous  and  fatal?  I  should  wish  that  these  and  other 
like  expressions  before  made  use  of  should  not  be  taken  as 
so  many  categorical  assertions ;  for  the  question  of  doctrine, 
lying  as  it  does  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  does  not  fall 
within  the  limits  of  my  plan,  and  the  perfect  reconciliation 
of  minds  is  not  in  the  power  of  man,  but  can  come  only 
from  God.  BiA;  these  expressions  are  merely  meant  to 
convey  a  conciliatory  view  of  things  in  history,  and  (as  is 
the  proper  duty  of  the  philosophic  historian)  to  vindicate 
the  ways  of  Providence.  Undoubtedly  this  great  religious 
contest,  this  long-protracted  struggle,  has  tended  to  excite 
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the  emulflltion  of  both  parties  in  the  parsuit<i  of  learning  and 
the  labours  of  science,  to  stir  up  a  mutual  vigilance  in  the 
moral  conduct  of  individuals  as  well  as  in  the  administration 
of  states,  ahd  thus  to  keep  both  parties  in  a  state  of  salutary 
watchfulness  and  activity.  Even  from  the  collision  of  these 
two  conflicting  elements  there  has  sprung  up  in  some  coun- 
tries a  new  and  third  element,  which,  though  not  such  as 
could  be  desired,  nor  entirely  conformable  to  Christianity, 
has  still  been  productive  of  important  and  remarkable  con- 
sequences. Of  the  eight  or  nine  countries  in  which  Pro- 
testantism has  obtained  a  firm  footing,  and  acquired  a  per- 
manent existence,  there  are  three  in  particular  where  it  has 
been  attended  with  mighty  historical  effects,  and  where  the 
originally  destructive  conflict  of  hostile  eleitients  has  given 
birth  to  three  new  and  momentous  phenomena  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  These  are,  in  Germany,  the  religious  pacifi- 
cation, which  forms  the  basis  of  her  future  prosperity, 
stamps  the  peculiar  character  of  the  German  nation,  and 
designates  its  future  moral  destiny ;  in  England,  the  highly- 
valued,  or,  as  it  is  there  called,  the  glorious  Constitution 
of  1688,  whose  mere  outward  form,  or  dead  letter,  has  been 
an  object  of  desire  to  so  many  other  nations;  lastly,  in 
France,  the  revolution  in  philosophy  produced  by  the  in- 
direct infiuence  of  Protestantism,  and  the  combination  of 
a^q  many  Protestant  or  semi-Protestant  elements,  and  which 
gave  birth  to  a  frightful  political  revolution,  which,  after  a 
short  inteihrenient  period  of  military  despotism,  has  been 
succeeded  in  its -turn  by  a  mighty  epoch  of  moral  and  social 
regeneration^— a  regeneration  which  indeed  has  not  yet  been 
consummated,  which  is  still  in  a  state  of  precarious  and 
convulsive  labour,  but  is  even  on  that  account  the  more  en- 
titled to  the  historili'n*s  attention. 

Of  the  countries  immediately  contiguous  to  (jermany, 
the  home  and  cradle  of  Protestantism,  Switzerland  was,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  the  theatre  of  a 
fierce  civil  Wai*,  in  which  the  Swiss  reformei;  fell  fighting  on 
the  field  of  battle.  But  the  strong  federal  spirit  of  the 
Swiss,  the  necessity  of  mutual  defence,  and  the  nearly  equal 
numbers  and  strength  of  both  religious  parties,  produced 
at  an  eftrly  period  a  religious  pacification.  The  indirect 
Protestant  influence  which  French  Switzerland  has  exerted 
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over  France  has  continued  very  great  and  powerful  from 
Calvin  to  Rousseau.  After  the  German  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, the  Austrian  emperors  established  in  Hungary,  which 
was  already  half  subdued  by  the  Turks,  and  still  more 
exposed  to  their  ravages,  the  principle  of  religious  tolera- 
tion— a  principle  that  became  a  received  maxim  of  state, 
and  was  incorporated  into  the  very  co/nstitution  of  the 
country.  In  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  there 
penetrated  into  Poland  the  sect  of  Socinus,  which  professed 
tenets  distinct  from  those  of  the  primitive  Reformers,  and 
which,  with  the  usually  rapid  march  of  religious  innovation 
and  schismatic  dissent,  had  now  rejected,  along  with  the  great 
mystery  of  devotion,  the  fundamental  article  of  Christian 
theology,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  As  long  as  the  Soci- 
nians  formed  a  distinct  and  separate  body  of  religionists, 
they  were  not  very  numerous  in  Poland  or  elsewhere ;  but 
during  the  prevailing  infidelity  of  the  eighteenth  century 
they  acquired  many  more  disciples,  and  in  many  countries 
have  become  almost  the  predominant  sect  How  Prussia, 
the  land  of  the  Teutonic  order,  was  transformed  into  a 
secular  duchy,  which  for  about  a  century  Remained  con* 
nected  with  Poland,  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe. 
Into  no  country  of  Europe  was  Christianity  introduced  so 
late  as  into  Lithuania,  where  the  faith  was  planted  only  to^ 
wards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  ancient 
Russian  provinces  of  Poland,  as  well  as  in  Hungary  and 
other  neighbouring  countries,  a  large  portion  of  the  popvr- 
lation  belonged  to  the  Greek  church.  In  the  great  struggle 
of  the  following  age,  and  in  the  perpetual  wars  which  Poland 
had  to  sustain  against  Turkey,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  all 
these  hostile  and  heterogeneous  elements  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  to  which  may  be  added  the  real  or  apparent 
attachment  of  the  religious  dissenters  to  Sweden,  increased 
the  general  ferment  and  confusion  in  the  Polish  State  down 
to  the  final  dissolution  and  disnUembetment  of  the  kingdom. 
Russia,  which,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  had 
been  restored  to  a  high  degree  of  power  and  splendour  by 
Wassili  Ivanowltch  (who  entertained  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  who  had  established 
in  his  empire  the  German  Hanseatic  league)— Russia  still 
remained  totally  separated  from  the  European  community, 
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and  was  exempt  from  the  influence  of  Protestantism,  like 
Spain  and  Italy,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  Europe.  The 
Scandinavian  countries,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  had  been  incorporated  into  one  state,  and  considered 
merely  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  they  might  have  formed 
a  great  and  lasting  power  in  the  north ;  and,  under  many 
▼icissitudesy  they  remained  united  till  the  sixteenth  century. 
Yet  the  voice  and  feelings  of  the  two  nations  were  against 
the  union;  and  Gustavus  Vasa  effected  at  once  the  total 
and  definitive  separation  of  Sweden  from  Denmark,  the 
establishment  of  hb  own  monarchical  sway  in  the  former 
country,  and  the  introduction  of  Protestantism,  which  was 
brought  into  Sweden,  not  as  in  other  countries,  by  the 
torrent  of  popular  opinion,  but  by  the  arm  of  power — by 
the  authority  of  a  sovereign  who  knew  how  to  conduct  the 
enterprise  with  steady  perseverance,  and  slow,  patient,  and 
consummate  skill.  In  .Sweden,  however.  Episcopacy  was 
retained.  By  its  situation  betwixt  Prussia  and  Poland,  and 
by  the  Protestant  influence  in  Germany,  Sweden  became  for 
a  time,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  great  European  power; 
and  to  this  political  eminence  the  personal  qualities  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  as  well  as  of  several  other  Swedish 
monarchs,  principally  contributed.  In  Sweden,  Protestantism 
did  not  give  rise  to  any  events  of  a  new  and  peculiar  cha- 
racter, or  of  great  historical  moment,  as  in  England  and 
Germany.  The  Reformation  was  established  in  Denmark 
chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  as  in  Sweden,  by  sovereign 
power;  in  Iceland  its  establishment  was  almost  the  work 
of  violence.  In  those  still  regions  of  thq  north  the  real 
abuses  and  scandals  existing  in  the  Catholic  church  were 
neither  so  great  nor  numerous  as  in  the  southern  coun* 
tries.  There  was  greater  simplicity  of  manners;  and  cor- 
ruption was  much  less  diffused,  much  less  generally  known, 
than  even  in  Germany;  and  thus  the  ancient  faith  had 
struck  deeper  roots  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  could  not  be 
eradicated  but  with  difliculty.  To  that  old  revolutionary 
spirit  of  the  Swedes  which,  in  their  earlier  history,  had 
often  displayed  itself  in  the  party-contests  of  their  high 
aristocracy,  a  wider  field  was  now  opened  by  the  Reforma- 
tion introduced  by  the  court ;  and,  armed  in  the  Protestant 
cause,  this  spirit  found  fuller  scope  in  the  troubles  of  Poland^ 
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in  its  connexion  with  Prussia  and  other  states,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  great  religious  war  of  Germany.  When  at  a  later 
period,  and  after  the  Swedish  ascendancy  in  Europe  had 
passed  away,  this  spirit  became  compressed  within  narrower 
limits,  and  was  thrown  back  upon  itself,  it  then  broke  out 
into  many  violent  internal  commotions. 

It  was  only  under  the  successor  of  the  despotic  Henry 
that  Protestantism  was  really  introduced  into  England ;  but 
it  there  appeared  under  two  different  forms,  and  with  two 
parties  in  a  state  of  mutual  and  violent  hostility.  In  England 
Episcopacy  was  retained ;  but  in  Scotland,  the  Puritans,  the 
Methodists  of  those  days,  had  the  ascendant.  But,  under 
Queen  Mary,  the  wife  of  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain,  a  Ca- 
tholic reaction  took  place;  and  this  again  was  succeeded 
by  a  Protestant  reaction  under  Elizabeth,  whose  steady  and 
inflexible  policy  alone  consolidated  the  establishment  of 
Protestantism — a  policy  at  whose  shrine  the  head  of  the 
unhappy  Mary  Stuart  fell  a  sacrifice.  Thus  things  pro- 
ceeded from  one  extremity  to  another — from  the  execution 
of  King  Charles  I.  to  the  establishment  of  a  Republic,  and 
the  absolute  sway  of  a  Protector — till  amid  the  various 
disputes  of  the  Scotch  and  English  Protestants,  and  the 
various  struggles  of  national  rivalry,  the  court  fell  back 
upon  Catholicism.  At  last  King  William,  from  Holland, 
a  century  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution, 
gave  the  final  triumph  to  Protestantism,  and  brought  to 
maturity  the  glorious  constitution  of  that  island,  which  has 
been  so  repeatedly  transplanted,  imitated,  and  modified^  on 
the  continent  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  On  this  basis 
a  thorough  Protestant  policy  was  established,  which  afiected 
even  the  public  and  international  law  of  Europe — a  policy 
which  has  so  eminently  characterised  England  in  modern 
times,  particularly  during  the  period  of  her  great  power, 
and  which  was  followed,  or  even  accompanied,  by  a  Protest- 
ant philosophy.  I  should  premise  that  this  Protestantism  in 
philosophy  should  not  by  any  means  be  confounded  with, 
but  should  carefully  be  distinguished  from,  the  revolutionary 
philosophy — from  an  unbridled  anarchy  in  science  and  spe- 
culation, though  the  former,  in  its  corruption,  may  easily 
degenerate  into  the  latter.  For  the  modern  Paganism — 
the  avowed  Atheism  of  the  eighteenth  century — acquired 
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many  more  partisans,  and  assumed  a  far  bolder  attitude,  on 
the  continent  than  in  the  constitutional  island,  which,  even 
in  philosophy,  oscillates  in  a  sort  of  artificial  equipoise 
between  truth  and  error. 

In  the  Netherlands,  Protestantism  was  indeed  a  strong 
co-operative  cause,  but  not  the  only  cause  of  the  rupture 
with  Spain ;  for  even  in  earlier  times  the  Burgundian  spirit 
had  been  prone  to  turbulence,  and  the  arbitrary  rule  of 
the  Spaniards  had  excited  in  other  countries  also  general 
dissatisfaction,  aversion,  and  resistance.  When  the  Pro- 
testant half  of  the  Netherlands  had  separated  from  Spain, 
and  had  established  the  sovereign  and  independent  state  of 
Holland,  the  latter  ever  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on 
England  in  all  religious  and  political  mi^tters,  in  the  same 
way  as  Belgium  has  ever  exercised  a  marked  influence 
over  France.  But  in  Holland,  Protestantism  did  not  give 
rise,  as  in  Germany  and  England,  to  any  events  of  a  new 
and  peculiar  character,  if  we  except  the  general  toleration 
of  religious  sects,  which  was  there  carried  to  a  further  ex- 
tent than  in  any  other  state. 

In  her  own  interior,  Spain  had  an  arduous  problem  to 
solve — she  had  to  overcome  the  old  energetic  resistance 
of  a  whole  people, — the  tolerably  numerous  descendants  of 
the  former  lords  and  conquerors  of  the  country,  who  still 
adhered  to  the  Arabian  manners  and  language,  and  even 
in  part  professed  the  doctrines  of  Mohammedanism.  This 
struggle,  which  commenced  under  Philip  II.  by  very  severe 
laws  against  the  Moriscoes,  terminated,  under  Philip  the 
Third,  with  the  barbarous  expulsion  of  the  whole  Moorish 
population  to  the  coasts  of  Africa.  That  from  the  intimate 
and  manifold  relations  which  existed  between  Spain  and 
Germany  under  Charles  V.,  the  armies  of  the  Emperor  may 
have  introduced  into  Spain  the  opinions  of  the  new  German 
Gospellers  to  a  greater  extent  perhaps  than  can  be  now 
stated  with  certainty,  or  than  is  now  susceptible  of  minute 
and  accurate  proof,  is  by  no  means  improbable;  and  this 
fact  would  serve  to  explain,  though  not  entirely  to  justify, 
many  acts  of  the  Spanish  government  At  any  rate,  the 
Spanish  mind  and  character,  in  other  respects  so  generous 
and  upright,  so  little  proiie  to  selfish  cunning  or  fickle  frivo- 
lity, became,  in  the  long  strife  and  animosities  of  a  fierce 
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religious  war,  more  and  more  partial  and  exclusive,  arbitrary 
and  violent  There  yet  lingered,  however,  many  chivalrous 
virtues  peculiar  to  this  high-minded  nation — many  extra-* 
ordinary  and  lofty  effusions  of  religious  genius,  such  as  are 
displayed  in  the  wonderful  writings  of  St.  Theresa,  whose 
holy  meditations  are  couched  in  language  of  such  inimitable 
beauty.  Among  no  other  people  did  the  spirit  and  character 
of  the  middle  age,  in  its  most  beautiful  and  dignified  form, 
so  long, continue  and  survive  in  manners,  ways  of  thinking, 
intellectual  culture,  and  works  of  imagination  and  poetry, 
as  among  the  Spaniards;  and  it  is  not  the  mere  effect  of 
chance,  but  it  is  a  very  remarkable  and  characteristic  fact, 
that  in  Spain  alone  the  peculiar  poetry  of  the  middle  a^^e 
attained  to  its  utmost  perfection,  and  reached  its  last  ex- 
quisite bloom. 

In  Italy,  too,  art  and  poetry  flourished  in  her  beautiful 
language;  and  classical  erudition  made  considerable  pro- 
gress, and  even  arrived  to  a  very  advanced  state,  during 
that  troubled  period  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was  involved 
in  religious  disputes  and  civil  wars.  But  the  fair  and  flou- 
rishing Italian  literature  of  that  age  may  be  compared  to  a 
blooming  garden,  situated  on  a  volcanic  soil.  No  immediate 
danger  then  threatened  Italy,  though  we  are  not  to  estimate 
private  opinions  by  the  standard  of  those  which  publicly 
prevailed;  there  were  at  least  no  %  public  examples  of  that 
excessive  paitiality  and  passionate  enthusiasm  for  Pagan 
antiquity,  which  occurred  in  that  earlier  and  brilliant  period 
of  moral  ferment  and  false  security — the  fifteenth  century. 
On  the  contrary,  in  some  individual  instances  the  real  pro- 
gress of  science  was  impeded,  and  on  the  whole  its  march 
retarded,  by  a  dread  of  the  danger  of  its  abuse  ;  and  hence 
the  old  scholasticism  remained  longer  than  was  right  in 
hereditary  possession  of  its  exclusive  empire,  althoi^h  that 
contentious  and  partly  negative  Rationalism  of  the  middle 
age  was  ill  calculated  to  supply  the  place  of  a  truly  Christian 
philosophy,  which  the  circumstances  of  the  church  then  so 
imperiously  demanded.  It  should  then  have  been  borne  in 
mind,  that  every  new  error — every  new  shape  which  the  old 
Proteus  may  assume  in  the  changing  spirit  of  time,  requires, 
not-  indeed  a  new  philosophy  (for  philosophy  itself,  which  is, 
as  the  ancients  said,  the  science  of  divine  and  human  things, 
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is  in  the  sanctuary  of  its  highest  subjects  and  problems  an 
edifice  unchangeable  through  all  ages,  and  built  on  the  ever- 
lasting foundation  of  divine  truth),  but  a  new  form  and  di- 
rection given  to  philosophy,  a  new  resuscitation  of  its  powers. 
Indeed,  the  venerable  bishop  and  holy  man  of  God,  St. 
Charles  Borromeo,  had  in  his  Manual  of  Religion  furnished 
an  example,  in  which  we  see  the  utmost  profundity  of  as- 
cetic science  united  with  a  beautiful  lucidness  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  greatest  simplicity  and  purity  of  taste.  But 
the  regular  philosophy  of  the  schools  remained  for  a  long 
time  yet  much  too  scholastic  ;  and  it  was  prejudicial,  or  at 
least  disadvantageous,  to  the  Catholic  cause,  that  the  first 
foundations  of  a  better  philosophy,  of  one  at  least  more 
faithful  to  its  high  vocation,  and  of  an  enlarged  and  im- 
proved science,  should  have  been  laid  by  men,  like  Bacon 
and  Leibnitz,  who  belonged  to  the  opposite  party. 
'  Protestantism  had  penetrated  into  France  from  French 
Switzerland,  as  the  very  name  of  Hugonots  indicates.  The 
religious  wars  in  France  broke  out  much  later  than  in  Grer- 
many;  and  the  religious  -  disputes  in  that  country  had  this 
distinctive  character;  that  the  princes  and  noble  leaders 
of  the  opposition,  the  factious  among  the  high  aristocracy, 
and  the  contending  parties  at  court,  made  the  Protestants 
(who  formed,  indeed,  only  the  minority  among  the  people, 
and  still  more  in  the  state,  but  yet  a  very  important  and 
powerful  minority),  the  tools  and  instruments*  of  their  own 
political  designs  and.  intrigues.  It  is  this  peculiar  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  which  has  stamped  the  character  of  the 
French  religious  wars,  and  which  distinguishes  them  from 
those  of  Germany.  The  religious  wars  in  the  former  country 
were  not  of  such  long  and  uninterrupted  duration,  nor  Vere 
they  of  so  destructive  and  desolating  a  character  as  the  thirty 
years'  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  treaties  of  religious 
pacification  were  of  much  shorter  duration,  and  were  re- 
newed even  five  or  six  times,  for  they  were  ever  followed 
by  hew  insurreictions.  Even  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  was 
destined  to  terminate  this  long  anarchy,  did  not  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  troubles  after  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV., 
and  was  itself  totally  repealed  at  a  subsequent  period.  The 
various  political  intrigues  of  discontented  nobles,  and  of 
factious  leaders  of  the  Opposition^^^gave  a  very  hateful  com- 
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plexion  to  the  religious  wars  in  France  ;  and  that  disposition 
to  vindictive  retaliation,  which  swayed  parties  in  the  various 
alternations  of  power,  presented  formidable  and  almost  in- 
surmountable obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
religious  peace.  That  odious  character  in  the  religious  iivars 
of  France  appears  in  England  under  equally  revolting  co- 
lours in  the  despotism  of  the  eighth  Henry,  in  the  crafty 
policy  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  great  anarchical  and  regicide  re- 
bellion, and  in  the  tyranny  of  Cromwell,  and  has  been  often 
and  strongly  portrayed  by  the  national  historians.  It  is 
extremely  worthy  of  remark,  as  the  fact  sierves  to  explain 
many  posterior  events  in  history,  that  the  struggle  in  France 
remained  undecided,  partook  from  first  to  last  of  an  uncer^* 
tain  and  fluctuating  character,  and  led  neither  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  free  Constitution,  as  in  England,  nor  to  the 
foundation  of  a  firm,  lasting,  and  irrevocable  religious  pacifi- 
cation, as  in  Germany.  But  this  struggle  remained  an  un- 
solved problem  of  state-policy,  like  the  religious  dispute 
itself — a  dispute  whose  contagion  infected  the  Catholics 
themselves,  inoculated  that  portion  of  the  population,  and 
continued  to  rage  among  their  descendants.  In  France, 
the  Protestants  were  in  a  decided  minority,  and  it  was  by 
other  and  subordinate  causes  that  they  acquired  a  temporary 
power  and  importance  in  the  first  religious  wars;  but  in 
England  they  probably  became  the  majority  at  a  very  early 
period,  though  not  such  an  overwhelming  majority  as  they 
form  at  the  present  day. 

The  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties  then  divided  Ger- 
many into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  as  in  point  of  numbers 
they  do  at  the  present  day;  and  although  political  power 
does  not  depend  on  numbers,  pa^icularly  when,  as  was  at 
that  time  the  case,  so  many  heterogeneous  elements  were 
combined,  yet  both  the  contending  parties  were  sufficiently 
strong  not  to  succumb  easily  in  the  contest  It  is  this  fact 
which  ultimately  established  the  necessity  of  a  cordial  and 
permanent  religious  peace,  and  caused  that  necessity  to  be  so 
universally  acknowledged.  But  this  very  equality  of  num- 
bers, and  still  more  the  active  interference  of  almost  all 
the  great  continental  powers  in  the  contest,  rendered  it 
at  first  more  obstinate  and  lasting.  Never  was  there  a 
religious  war  so  widely  extended  and  so  complicated  in  its 
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operations,  00  protracted  in  duration,  and  entailing  misery 
on  so  many  generations.  That  period  of  thirty  years'  havoc^ 
in  which  the  early  ciyilisation  and  the  noblest  energies  of 
Germany  were  destroyed,  forms  in  history  the  great  wall 
of  separation  between  the  ancient  Germany,  which  in  die 
middle  age  was  the  most  powerful,  flourishing*  and  wealthy 
country  in  Europe,  and  the  new  Germany  of  recent  and 
happier  times,  which  is  now  gradually  recovering  from  her 
long  exhaustion  and  general  desolation,  and  rising  again 
into  light  and  life  from  the  sepulchral  darkness — the  night 
of  death,  to  which  her  ancient  disputes  had  consigned  her. 

We  can  be  little  astonished  at  the  origin  of  this  war — 
indeed,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  surprise  that  hostilities  did  not 
break  out  sooner;  and  the  very  fact  that  external  warfare 
was  so  long  suppressed  may  account  for  the  violence  and 
animosity  of  the  first  conflict  The  flrst  religious  peace  was 
in  reality  a  mere  truce — another  prolonged  interim,  which 
still  left  many  debateablc  points,  that  with  the  most  honest 
intentions  in  both  parties  it  was  extremely  diflicult,  and  almost 
impossible,  to  settle  by  a  peaceful  and  equitable  adjustment 
Where  so  much  combustible  matter  existed,  the  merest  acci* 
dent  might  enkindle  a  conflagration.  This  first  occurred  in 
Bohemia,  where  the  old  insurrection  of  the  Hussites  had 
been  put  down  by  force,  (the  only  way  in  which,  on  its  first 
outbreak,  it  could  have  been  suppressed),  but  where  as  it 
now  appeared  that  no  vital  remedy  had  been  applied  to 
the  roots  of  the  disorder,  much  diseased  and  inflammable 
matter  yet  remained.  Still  the  revolt  of  Bohemia  was  not 
the  only  cause  or  subject  of  a  war,  which  some  historians 
have  considered  rather  as  a  complicated  series  of  wars,  par- 
tially varying  in  their  object  The  whole  country — the 
age  itself  seemed  involved  in  warfare;  and  war  appeared 
as  the  permanent  policy,  the  ruling  spirit,  the  inveterate 
habit,  and  natural  necessity  of  mankind.  As  a  masterly 
hand*  has  seized  and  portrayed  many  events  and  inci- 
dents— many  scenes  and  acts  of  this  great  tragedy — the 
religious  feelings,  and  stedfast  and  inflexible  character  of 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  the  high  military  glory  and 
conquests  of  the  Swedish  monarch  Gnstaviis  Adolphiis» 
and  the  genius  and  disastrous  fate  of  the  General  Wallen. 
*  Tht  author  here  alludes  to  flie  Thirty  yearg'  war  by  Schiller.— TVaiM. 
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stein,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  these 
great  historical  recollections,  though  the  subject  is  inex- 
haustible in  itself.  The  peace  which  was  the  fruit  of  a 
high  and  imperious  necessity  is,  in  the  point  of  view  we 
here  take,  of  far  greater  interest 

With  respect  to  indemnities,  the  treaty  of  Westphalia 
did  not  differ  from  any  other  treaty  of  general  peace  in 
which  lands  and  parcels  of  land  are  to  be  allotted,  and  even 
secularized,  but  where  the  number  of  claimants  exceeds  the 
portions  of  allotment  Considered,  too,  as  a  treaty  which 
restored,  and  fixed  on  a  firm  basis,  th«  peace  of  the  German 
empire,  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  did  not  depend  in  this,  as 
in  other  respects,  on  the  force  of  its  own  articles,  but  on  the 
general  system  of  European  policy — on  the  principle  of  the  ba- 
lance of  power  which  regulated  that  policy — ^a  principle  which 
then,  and  still  more  in  later  times,  this  treaty  has  much  contri- 
buted to  diffuse  and  extend.  But  it  is  as  a  solemn  pact  of  reli- 
gious peace  that  I  wish  here  particularly  to  consider  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia — as  the  final  conclusion  of  all  religious  wars 
{and  in  this  respect  it  has  never  been  materially  violated) — as 
a  lasting  covenant  of  religious  freedom,  whose  main  principle 
continues  deeply  implanted  in  the  German  mind,  while  the 
two  other  relations  in  which  this  treaty  remained  so  incom- 
plete have  for  the  most  part  lost  their  practical  interest. 
When  we  contemplate,  too,  this  treaty  as  a  noble  labour  of 
equity,  the  successful  work  of  unwearied  industry,  it  has  no 
parallel  among  preceding  treaties  of  peace  ;  and  hence  it  has 
become  the  basis  of  the  international  law  of  Europe,  and  the 
text-book  of  diplomatic  science  in  modem  times  even  down 
to  pur  own  days.  Hence  its  long,  undisturbed  duration. 
The  nations,  the  age  itself,  blessed  it  as  the  termination  of 
their  long  calamities ;  but  far  greater  has  been  its  influence 
on  after-times.  The  religious  peace  which  it  established 
has  become  in  modem  times  a  national  habitude — a  second 
nature  to  the  German  people ;  for  here  and  no  where  else 
must  we  look  for  its  high  historical  destination.  It  may  be 
said  that  this,  like  every  other  peace  where  the  question  of 
right  remains  the  subject  of  dispute,  is  only  a  truce — another 
mere  interim ;  but  it  is  a  sacred  and  eternal  truce — a  divin.e 
interim — that  is  to  say,  an  intermediate  state  of  peace  to 
,  last  till  God  shall  pronounce  his  final  and  unfailing  award. 
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Of  little  moment  to  the  philosopher,  who  considers  this  reli- 
gious peace  in  its  vast  bearings  on  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  momentous  future,  is  the  reflection  of  the  jurist,  how  far 
and  under  what  restrictions  this  treaty,  in  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  recent  times,  can  be  considered  as  really  valid  and 
politically  binding.  For  more  than  any  other  treaty  has 
this  solemn  pact  of  religious  peace  been  interwoven  with  life, 
and  become  a  reality.  And  when  we  take  a  wide  survey  of 
the  world,  and  include  the  future  in  our  prospective  ken,  we 
may  say,  that  now  that  most  of  the  separate  articles  of  this 
treaty  have  lost  their  vlilue,  and  are  no  longer  susceptible  of 
execution,  the  general  spirit  and  object — the  high  import  of 
this  religious  peace  are  much  -nearer  their  fulfilment  than 
formerly,  when  the  practical  application  of  this  treaty  to 
particular  cases  was  solely  considered.  For  that  outward 
but  lasting  covenant  of  religious  peace — ^that  holy  truce  and 
interim  forms  the  prelude  and  introduction  to  another,  higher, 
far  more  comprehensive,  spiritual  and  divine  peace,  for  which 
our  age — the  epoch  of  a  mighty  regeneration — ^is  irrevocably 
destined.  For  how  can  Christianity,  that  is  to  say,  eternal 
truth  itself,  be  for  ever  torn  by  divisions  ?  The  solution  of 
the  great  problem  of  the  last,  three  hundred  years  is  by  no 
means  complicated,  if  we  understand  it  in  this  sense,  but  ex- 
tremely simple.  For  if,  as  it  is  the  object  of  all  true  and 
elevated  philosophy  to  prove,  faith  and  science  are  really 
and  essentially  one,  faith  will  be  retitored  to  its  former  unity, 
and  then  the  schism  between  faith  and  science  will  cease. 

Even  as  regards  the  political  relations  of  the  present 
times,  this  great,  fundamental  treaty  of  peace  has  become  a 
new  Christian  basis  of  international  law ;  for  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  requires  that  where  absolute  justice,. which  is 
rarely  attainable,  cannot  be  found,  a  system  of  peaceable 
and  equitable  compromise  should  before  all  things  be  pre- 
ferred. And  hence  this  treaty  has,  for  all  succeeding  times, 
stamped  the  pacific  and  conservative  policy  of  the  great 
.  German  power  of  Austria.  In  France  and  England,  indeed, 
religious  wars  afterwards  occurred ;  but  they  were  merely 
the  last  agitations — the  after-pains  of  that  fearful  period 
of  convulsive  labour.  These  commotions  were  soon  allayed ; 
and  the  example  and  precedent  of  this  great  religious  pacifi- 
cation in  Germany,  highly  and  universally  admired  as  it  was, 
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oliused  the  principle  of  religious  toleration  to  be  tacitly 
acknowledged  as  one  which  religion  and  necessity  alike 
prescribed  for  the  imitation  of  all  Europe. 

Among  the  last  and  most  frightful  consequences  of  the 
general  revolution  in  the  church  was  the  calamitous  execu- 
tion of  King  Charles  the  First  which,  for  the  sake  of  order, 
I  have  previously  adverted  to,  and  which  took  place  a  year 
after  the  establishment  of  the  great  religious  peace  in  Ger- 
many, and  was  followed  forty  years  afterwards  by  the  great 
national  peace  of  England — ^the  final  settlement  of  the  British, 
constitution.  Among  the  lamentable  events  which  occurred 
at  that  period  in  France  was  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  the  last  and,  comparatively  speaking,  the  most  solid 
and  durable  of  the  treaties  of  religious  peace  made  in  that 
country — a  revocation  which  can  by  no  means  astonish  us, 
since' this  edict,  destitute  of  all  internal  and  external  guaranr 
tees,  and  which  emanated  solely  from  absolute  power,  could 
not  offer  the  same  security,  nor  possess  the  same  durability,  as 
the  great,  fundamental  treaty  of  Westphalia.  Yet  l}oth  in 
France  and  abroad,  this  measure,  so  appalling  to  the  whole 
European  world,  was,  after  so  long  an  interval,  extremely  un- 
expected. One  of  the  effects  of  this  measure  was  a  cruel 
war  of  extermination  carried  on  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Cevennes  against  the  Protestants,  who  appear  to  have  there 
derived  a  part  of  their  tenets  from  some  of  the  earlier  sects 
of  the  middle  age.  With  respect  to  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  considering  it  merely  as  an  act  of  authority, 
and  independently  of  the  blow  which  it  gave  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  religious  peace,  we  can  only  say  that 
such  an  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  majority  (and 
it  is  to  the  influence  of  a  preponderant  majority  this  act  was 
ascribed  by  public  opinion)--such  an  abuse  of  power  was 
a  very  dangerous  precedent  in  the  native  land  of  all  violent 
reactions ;  and  thus  in  our  days  the  emigration  of  the  French 
nobility  has  been  the  great  historical  counter-blow  to  the 
banishment  of  the  Hugonots. 

This  violent  expulsion  of  the  Protestants  could  not  even 
accomplish  the  immediate  object  of  its  authors;  for  the  spirit 
of  Protestantism  had  struck  much  too  deep  i;oots  in  France, 
and  the  evil  could  not  be  removed  by  mere  physical  force, . 
and  without  the  application  of  a  moral  remedy.     The  Pro- 
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testant  influence  of  French  Switzerland  was  not  destroyed^ 
and  indeed  it  became  still  more  powerful  in  the  sequel ;  while 
a  far  deeper  wound  was  inflicted  on  the  Catholic  cause  in 
France  by  the  spread  of  Jansenistical  principles  from  the 
Netherlands,  which,  supported  as  those  principles  were  by 
great  literary  talents,  exerted  then  a  mighty  influence  over 
the  French  nation.  The  essence  of  Jansenism  was  the  Ra- 
tionalism of  Calvin,  combined  with  feelings  of  pietism,  and 
covered  over  with  a  deep  varnish  of  Catholicism.  It  was  not 
the  small  party  of  the  Jansenists  of  Utrecht,  excluded  as  they 
were  from  the  Church,  and  completely  separated  from  the 
two  great  religious  parties  of  Europe,  that  could  injure  the 
Catholic  cause  in  France ;  but  it  was  that  modified  or  dis- 
guised Jansenism  which  had  crept  into  the  very  bosom  of 
the  Gallican  Church,  and  there  grew  up  in  secret,  that  was 
most  to  be  feared.  All  these  partial  or  disguised  influences 
of  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  derived  their  full  sanction  from 
the  theory  of  the  Gallican  Church,  such  as  it  was  proclaimed 
by  the  supreme  authority  in  the  state.  In  the  Protestant 
constitution  of  England,  indeed,  the  principle  of  a  national 
Church,  like  the  Anglican  (however  such  a  principle  may 
be  opposed  to  the  very  essence  and  fundamental  maxims  of 
Christianity),  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  origin  aud  general 
doctrines  of  that  Church.  But  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
where  the  principle  of  national  dissent  is  not  admissible  to  a 
like  extent,  such  a  system  is  perfectly  absurd,  and  carries 
with  it  its  own  refutation.  The  older  theory  of  a  Germanic 
Church  cannot  be  here  adduced  as  an  historical  precedent 
for  that  theory  was  started  with  a  view  to  regulate  the  ex- 
ternal relations  of  the  Church,  or  to  fix  with  more  precision 
the  limits  of  the  Papal  and  Imperial  power ;  but  did  not  refer 
to  matters  of  doctrine,  or  to  the  internal  discipline  of  the 
Church.  Yet  with  this  system  of  a  Germanic  Church,  in  the 
period  of  the  Ghibelline  ascendancy,  many  errors  were  mixed 
up — the  first  germs  of  the  schism  afterwards  consummated. 
But  this  disguised  half-schism  of  the  Gallican  Church,  not 
less  fatal  in  its  historical  effects  than  the  open  schism  of  the 
Greeks,  has  contributed  very  materially  towards  th^  decline 
of  religion  in  France,  down  to  the  period  of  the  Restoration. 
It  was  not  only  the  dispute  with  Rome,  which  Louis  XIV. 
carried  to  such  fearful  extremes,  but  the  alliances  he  so  fre- 
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quently  renewed  with  the  Swedish  conqueror  and  with  the 
Turkish  power  (still  so  formidable  to  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom), which  must,  as  coming  from  a  Catholic  quarter,  have 
given  much  scandal  to  the  age ;  and  we  must  at  least  allow, 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  was  scarcely  in  any 
respect  Christian,  and  that  it  prepared  the  way  for  that  re- 
laxation of  moral  and  religious  principles  which  took  place 
in  France  under  his  feebler  successors.  Louis  XIV.  un- 
doubtedly well  knew  how  to  strengthen  his  regal  prerogative, 
and  render  it  more  absolute ;  and  in  this  work,  like  several 
of  his  predecessors,  evinced  the  most  systematic  art,  and  the 
greatest  determination  of  character.  But  all  the  great  pro- 
blems of  that  age — all  the  religious  questions  which  then 
divided  the  world,  which,  forming  as  they  did  the  highest 
object  of  all  practical  reflection  and  conduct,  were  then  so 
warmly  agitated — could  not  be  brought  to  a  permanent^, 
adequate,  and  generally  satisfactory  solution  by  the  capricious 
mandates  of  power,  or  the  partial  adjudications  of  regal  au- 
thority, ^nd  if  in  this  establishment  of  absolute  power  in 
the  interior  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  lawful  rights  either  of 
foreign  nations  or  of  the  people  at  home,  what  security  is 
there  that  such  a  system  will  or  can  endure  ? 

The  splendour  of  the  then  French  literature  is  one  of  the 
main  pillars  on  which  the  glory  of  that  reign  and  century 
depends — this  literature,  which  attained  so  high  a  degree  of 
perfection,  contains,  however,  to  some  extent,  the  germs  of 
that  political  scepticism,  and  those  religious  errors,  which  led 
to  the  disasters  of  subsequent  times.  An  ^Esthetic  criticism 
of  pure  art  falls  not  within  the  limits  of  the  plan  I  have  traced 
out  to  myself ;  and  I  can  notice  subjects  of  this  nature  only 
inasmuch  as  they  serve  to  denote  the  character  of  particular 
ages  and  nations.  As  in  no  country  was  the  spirit  of  the 
middle  age  —  the  scholastico-romantic  character  of  the  first 
period  of  European  cultivation,  both  in  the  tone  of  feeling 
and  the  mode  of  expression,  so  long  preserved,  nor  raised  to 
such  a  state  of  high  refinement  and  beautiful  perfection  as  in 
Spain  ;  so  we  may  say  that  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
French  mind  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  consisted  in  a  studious 
and  minute  avoidance  of  the  two  principal  defects  in  the  in- 
tellectual productions  of  the  middle  age— -the  scholastic 
vagueness  and  obscurity  in  works  of  speculation  on  the  one 
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band,  and  the  fantastic  wildness  in  works  of  imagination  on 
the  other.  That  choice  and  exquisite  taste  which  prevails 
in  all  those  models  of  secular  and  clerical,  historical,  poetical, 
and  philosophic  eloquence,  which  that  age  produced  in  such 
abundance,  originated  in  this  species  of  precision,  averse  from 
all  excess  and  obscurity.  And  it  was  by  the  clearness  and 
lightness  it  owed  to  this  principle  that  the  French  language 
became,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  universal  model  and 
most  convenient  medium,  not  only  of  conversation,  but  of 
epistolary  communication,  among  the  polite  classes  of  all 
European  nations.  But  in  a  comprehensive  survey  of  general 
literature,  this  standard  of  a  pleasing  style  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  universally  applicable,  or  higher  than  any  other ; 
and  without  wishing  to  compare  objects  totally  dissimilar  in 
themselves,  I  may  observe,  that  although  among  all  the  clas- 
sical writers  and  orators  of  that  age,  Bossuet  is  the  greatest 
in  point  of  style,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  solid  and 
intellectual,  yet  the  naive  loquacity  and  infantine  simplicity 
which  distinguish  the  incorrect  old  French  diction  of  St. 
Francis  of  Sales  are  peculiarly  graceful  and  attractive  in 
themselves ;  while  in  the  depth  and  clearness  of  the  ascetic 
spirit,  the  saint  far  surpasses  the  former  writer  more  cele- 
brated in  the  world. 

In  the  regular  philosophy  of  the  schools,  the  Latin  was 
mostly  the  prevailing  language  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In  this  the' system  of  Descartes  then  formed  an  epoch, 
or  at  least  obtained  very  general  credit  His  fanciful  vor- 
tices in  nature,  as  well  as  his  rigid  demonstration  by  reason, 
of  that  principle  which  is  exalted  above  all  reason,  comprise 
rather  the  first  germ  of  the  various  errors  in  the  physics  and 
metaphysics  of  the  succeeding  age,  than  a  sound  basis  of 
true  science,  and  a  Christian  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 
Spinoza  was  the  immediate  disciple  of  Descartes ;  but  it  is 
in  Germany  alone  that  his  rationalist  system  of  pantheism, 
expressed  as  it  is  in  the  forms  of  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion, and  embellished  by  a  morality  pure  and  noble,  (at  least 
in  appearance  and  in  its  general  outline,)  has  been  justly  ap- 
preciated in  its  true  metaphysical  import,  and  has  found 
philosophic  critics  and  imitators.  But  in  its  negative  bear- 
ings, the  philosophy  of  Spinoza,  together  with  other  writings 
by  that  inquirer  and  others  on  and  against  revelation,  had  a 
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very  extensive  influence  in  those  times ;  and  that  philosophy 
forms  the  notable  point  of  transition  to  the  metaphysical 
speculations  of  our  own  age.  Socinus  had  directed  his  at- 
tacks against  the  great  mystery  in  the  existence  of  the  living 
God — the  Christian  dogma  of  the  Trinity.  In  the  system 
of  Spinoza,  philosophic  Protestantism,  or .  the  progressive 
spirit  of  negation,  advanced  one  step  further ;  for  he  denied 
the  personal  existence  or  the  living  personality  of  God,  and 
endeavoured  to  substitute  for  the  notion  of  the  Godhead  the 
empty  idea  of  the  Infinite. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  systems  of  Bacon  and  Leibnitz  were 
two  different  foundations  laid  in  that  age  for  a  higher  and  a 
better  philosophy — systems  which  by  a  more  extensive  de- 
velopment and  harmonious  combination  of  their  parts  might 
have  been  moulded  into  a  frame  of -philosophy  thoroughly 
Christian.  Almost  all  the  scientific  labours  of  Leibnitz  were 
directed  to  this  point,  namely,  the  demonstration,  confirma- 
tion, and  exemplification  of  the  truths  of  Christianity^  by  the 
aid  of  science.  The  vast  system  of  spiritualism^  exalted  far 
above  all  ideas  of  nature,  which  was  propounded^  or  rather 
sketched  out,  by  Leibnitz  (with  the  exception  df  some  pecu- 
liar opinions  and  mere  hypotheses),  agrees  perfectly  with 
that  purer  Platonism  which  all  the  Christian  writers  and  fa- 
thers of  the  first  ages  inculcated.  And  the  fundamental 
principles  of  such  a  philosophy,  if  exposed  in  their  native 
clearness  and  simplicity,  aiid  without  adventitious  alloy,  are 
the  same  which  in  their  general  spirit  are  to  be  clearly 
traced,  or  are  tacitly  implied,  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  whose 
lofty  purposes,  however,  rise  far  above  the  narrow  forms  and 
limited  sphere  of  philosophic  investigation.  How  well  Leib- 
nitz understood  and  appreciated,  and  how  far  he  subscribed 
to  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion,  has  been  brought  to^ 
light  in  a  singular  manner  in  our  own  days;*  and  if  we 
except  some  oversights,  very  pardonable  under  all  circum- 
stances, his  philosophic  sketch  of  the  Catholic  system  of  the- 
ology is,  in  its  masterly  brevity,  one  of  the  boldest  and  hap- 
piest expositions  of  that  religion,  at  least  for  the  general 

*  The  author  alludes  to  the  Systema  Theologicum  of  Leibnitz,  first 
published  in  Paris  in  the  year  1819,  from  the  manuscript  sent  by  the 
court  of  Prussia  to  that  of  France.  It  was  published  by  the  Abbe  Emery, 
who  accompanied  the  Latin  original  with  a  French  translation. — Trans. 
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purposes  of  the  world.  The  other  great  celebrated  philo- 
sophical system  of  modem  times  was  based  in  the  principles 
of  the  philosophy  of  experience— -a  system  which  has  tended 
to  enlarge  almost  immeasurably  the  field  of  natural  disco- 
veries. As  the  founder  of  the  philosophy  of  experience, 
Bacon,  had  conceived  it,  that  philosophy,  if  we  except  some 
particular  defects  and  individual  errors,  is  by  no  means  at 
variance  with  the  Christian  philosophy  of  revelation ;  for  the 
latter  is  in  itself  a  philosophy  of  experience,  though  of  an- 
other, higher,  and  spiritual  kind.  And  it  is  the  more  neces- 
sary to  keep  this  in  view,  as  otherwise  the  ordinary  abyss  of 
Rationalism  can  scarcely  be  avoided.  The  case  is  widely  dif- 
ferent when  the  principles  of  the  empirical  philosophy,  as  in 
Locke  and  his  followers,  are  directed  against  everything  ex- 
alted, supernatural,  and  spiritual  in  man  and  his  conscious- 
ness. By  this  important  distinction.  Bacon  is  aq  European 
philosopher,  like  Leibnitz ;  but  Locke  is  a  mere  English 
philosopher,  as  it  was  in  England  this  Protestant  philosophy 
'  sprang  up^  and  kept  pace  with  the  Protestantism  of  state 
engendered  and  nurtured  by  the  constitution  of  1688.  How- 
ever, in  England,  the  Protestant  philosophy,  true  to  its  cha- 
racter, kept  within  the  limits  of  a  mitigated  scepticism,  and 
did  not  plunge  into  the  same  wild,  revolutionary  excesses  as 
the  French  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  started 
with  the  same  principles. 

The  high  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  English  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  this  negative  philosophy,  but  is  of  a  very 
peculiar  character,  and,  like  the  British  constitution,  combines 
in  the  most  singular  manner  the  most  heterogeneous  elements. 
For  although  the  British  constitution  is  generally  considered 
as  the  fashionable  model  for  our  times,  and  in  one  respect 
may  indeed  be  so  considered ;  yet  a  powerful  aristocracy  and 
many  parts  of  the  feudal  constitution  of  the  middle  age  are 
there  established  in  a  sort  of  harmony,-  or  at  least  permanent 
equipoise,  with  the  more  modem  elements  of  commerce  and 
democracy.  The  heroic  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  the  whole 
moral  character  of  the  middle  age,  were  long  paramount  in 
England;  and  hence  in  the  poetry  of  no  country,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  Spanish,  is  that  spirit  so  conspicuous.  The  struggles 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  which,  in  the  mgged  and  almost  savage  sternness  of 
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those  heroic  characters,  bear  no  little  resemblance  to  the 
contests  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  form  the  heroic  and 
traditionary,  though  not  very  remote  era  of  British  history — 
an  era  which  witnessed,  too,  the  high  military  glory  that 
England  acquired  in  the  many  battles  and  chivalrous  engage- 
ments fought  on  the  French  soil.  The  great  national  poet  of 
England,  who  has  taken  the  subject  of  many  of  his  dramas 
from  that  glorious  period  of  his  country's  annals,  maintains  a 
sort  of  sceptical  medium — a  kind  of  poetical  balance  between 
the  romantic  enthusiasm  of  elder  times,  and  the  clear-sighted 
penetration  of  modern  ;  and  it  is  in  this  peculiar  combination 
of  qualities  that  the  originality  of  his  genius,  bis  unfathom- 
able depth  and  high  intellectual  charm,  partly  consist.  As 
the  constitution  of  England — that  is,  the  balance  of  her  social 
institutions — sprang  out  of  the  old  and  mighty  struggles 
which  had  convulsed  that  country,  we  must  not  be  surprised 
at  finding  in  her  higher  poetry,  which  is  only  the  image  and 
reflection  of  life,  the  same  artificial  union  and  combination  of 
the  conflicting  elements  existing  in  her  political  organisation. 
A  profound  analysis  of  art,  conducted  exclu«*ively  with  this 
view,  and  towards  which  tfte  German  mind  has  a  strong  and 
perhaps  excessive  inclination,  would  be  foreign  to  my  present 
plan.  To  point  out  the  traits  of  analogy  exbting  between 
the  productions  of  intellect  and  the  ages  and  nations  to  which 
they  severally  belong,  may  serve  to  throw  a  clearer  and  more 
vivid  light  on  important  periods  and  momentous'  epochs  of 
history ;  and  it  is  with  this  view  I  have  indulged  now,  as 
formerly,  in  short  parallels  of  this  kind.  Down  to  the  most 
recent  times,  this  marked  predilection  for  the  romantic  world 
of  the  middle  ages  and  the  chivalrous  days,  as  well  as  the 
bold  genius  of  poets  bursting  through  all  vulgar  trammels, 
have  been  the  distinctive  character  of  English  poetry,  ^nd 
have  partly  tended  to  maKe  it  so  great  a  favourite  with  all 
the  nations  of  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  negative  philosophy  of  the  English 
remains  true  to  its  character,  in  as  far  as,  carefully  shunning 
all  objects  of  a  higher  nature,  it  has  for  the  most  part  made 
it  a  principle  to  limit  its  views  entirely  to  man,  without 
attempting  to  dive  and  penetrate  into  the  profound  mysteries 
of  the  Deity,  or  into  the  internal  secrets  of  nature.  To  this 
a  high  philosophy  will  object,  man  is  no  isolated  being ;  but 
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as  be  was  originally  placed  by  bis  Creator  in  nature,  it  is  only 
in  that  connexion  with  God  and  natjiire  that  the  mysteries  of 
his  inward  being,  and  the  history  of  his  outward  progress, 
can  be  fully  understood  and  explained.  In  historic^  re- 
searches and  narrations,  when  these  are  confined  to  special 
subjects  and  particular  eras,  and  do  not  attempt  the  more 
comprehensive  plan  of  the  Philosophy  of  History,  that  con- 
fined spirit  of  philosophic  investigation  which  limits  its  views 
exclusively  to  man  is  not  prejudicial ;  for,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  flexible  powers  of  poetical  genius  (unless  their  activity  be 
cramped  by  the  sceptical  influence  of  a  Protestant  philo- 
sophy), keep  the  mind  alive  to  all  high  and  generous  qutdities, 
characteristic  peculiarities,  and  original  greatness  in  men  and 
events.  Hence  that  department  of  British  literature  which 
embraces  historic  research  and  narrative  is  peculiarly  fertile, 
and  has  met  with  a  general  and  European  success. 

The  Protestantism  of  state,  which  was  brought  to  maturity 
by  the  English  constitution,  was  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  England  held  generally  the  foremost  rank  among 
the  nations,  extended  and  applied  in  the  system  of  the  balance 
of  power  to  the  whole  continent«of  Europe.  But  the  Pro- 
testantism of  science  which  originated  there,  formed,  together 
with  the  system  of  religious  peace,  the  first  foundation  of 
Illuminism ;  and  denotes  the  whole  period  of  its  history  from 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  down  to  the 
French  Revolution. 
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LECTURE  XVII. 

Parallel  between  tiie  relmotu  peace  of  Gennany  and  tiiat  of  the  other 
ooantries  of  Europe. — The  political  system  of  the  Balance  of  Power, 
and  the  principle  of  fidae  Illaminiam  prevalent  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  great  benefits  of  the  religious  peace  of  Germany,  which, 
founded  upon  and  springing  out  of  a  great  historical  neces' 
sity,  has  struck  such  deep  roots  in  the  public  mind,  and  at  last 
become  a  second  nature  to  the  Germans,  may  be  best  appre- 
ciated by  a  comparison  with  the  state  of  religious  liberty  such 
as  it  now  exists,  or  did  recently  exist,  among  other  nations — 
and  those,  in  truth,  which  are  in  every  other  respect  the  most 
civilised  of  modern  Europe.  In  Germany,  indeed,  the  strict 
and  vigilant  maintenance  of  that  religious  peace  on  which 
her  whole  political  existence  depends,  and  without  which  she 
would  fall  into  an  anarchic  struggle  of  parties,  has  received 
in  recent  times  a  new  confirmation ;  and  this  religious  peace, 
which  has  been  revived,  not  indeed  in  its  old  forms,  but  in 
its  general  spirit  and  essential  import,  has  become  only  the 
more  necessary,  as,  by  the  recent  partitions  of  territories,  a 
great  intermixture  of  religions  has  been  introduced  into  states 
where  formerly  one  religion  only  prevailed.  Thus  in  that 
state,*  which  was  originally  the  greatest  of  all  the  Protestant 
states  of  Germany,  and  is  now  even  still  more  powerful  thto 
formerly,  a  full  half  of  the  population  is  Catholic.  Nearly 
to  the  same  extent  the  same  observation  will  apply,  though 
inversely,  to  that  Catholic  statef  in  Germany  which,  next  to 
the  Imperial  state  itself,  is  the  greatest.  So  strongly  has  this 
Magna  Charta;):  of  the  religious  liberty  of  Germany  (which 
scarcely  needs  any  external  securities,  now  that  n\ost  of  those 
securities  no  longer  exist,  or  at  least  have  been  very  materially 
altered  in  the  forms  under  which  they  formerly  existed  in  the 

*  Pmssia.         f  Bavaria.  %  The  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 
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Confederation  and  in  the  Imperial  courts  of  Judicature^ — so 
strongly,  I  say,  has  this  Magna  Cbarta  taken  root  both  in  the 
public  mind  and  state-policy  of  Germany,  that  the  principle 
of  religious  freedom  no  longer  depends  on  the  degree  of  po- 
pulation, or  the  relation  of  numbers.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
the  German  Catholic  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  the 
Protestants,  though  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion form  so  very  small  a  minority,  have  been  long  in  posses- 
sion of  the  most  unlimited  religious  freedom;  and  in  the 
country*  which  was  the  very  cradle  of  Protestantism,  the  fact 
that  the  royal  dynasty  and  a  very  small  minority  of  the  nation 
profess  the  Catholic  religion  has  been  no  obstacle  to  the  most 
cordial,  deep,  and  solid  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  their  old  hereditary  rulers — an  attachment  which  has  been 
svinced  in  the  most  unequivocal  and  affecting  manner  by  all 
classes  of  the  nation  at  every  period  of  misfortune.  If  now 
we  look  to  the  other  great  states  and  civilised  countries  of 
Europe,  which  like  Germany  were  involved  for  a  century  and 
more  in  the  turmoil  of  religious  wars,  and  consider  what  issue 
these  wars  have  had,  what  results  they  have  produced,  we 
<;hall  find  that  in  England  civil  war  indeed  no  longer  rages. 
But  how  the  relations  between  the  Anglican  church,  on  the 
one  hand,  which  force  alone  maintains  in  its  political  privi- 
leges and  ascendancy,  and  the  Protestant  dissenters  (who  have 
a  different  character  from  those  in  Germany,  or  elsewhere, 
and  are  distinguished  by  a  very  violent  sectarian  spirit)  and 
the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  on  the  other, — how  these 
relations,  I  say,  can  be  said  to  exhibit  a  state  of  religious 
peace,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand ;  for  at  no  very  remote 
period  the  latter  country  was  the  theatre  of  a  bloody  civil 
war.  We  must  at  least  allow  that  a  solid  and  permanent 
internal  peace,  a  perfect  conciliation  of  minds,  and  an  equita- 
ble adjustment  of  the  respective  rights  and  claims  of  both 
parties,  have  apparently  not  yet  been  brought  to  a  quiet  and 
satisfactory  issue.  Nay,  to  judge  from  those  great  parlia- 
mentary discussions  in  England,  wherein  not  unfrequently, 
and  from  passages  the  most  obscure,  and  the  least  observed 
by  the  suplrficial  eye,  the  most  secret  motives,  the  deepest 
springs  of  policy,  and  the  most  hidden  thoughts  and  disquie- 
tudes of  the  statesman  come  to  light  in  that  wonderful  stage 
*  Saxony. 
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of  public  life,  it  would  appear  that  great  self-apprehension 
reigned  in  the  minds  of  English  politicians ;  a  fear  which  is 
the  more  likely  to  arise  on  every  serious  retrospect  that 
people  take  of  the  old  abyss  of  their  civil  contests ;  for,  more 
than  any  other  nation,  they  are  conversant  with  their  own 
annals,  and  have  them  ever  before  their  eyes,  and  live  in  the 
past  with  ail  the  intense  feelings  of  the  present.  Hence  every 
individual  among  them  knows  full  well  that  the  fearful  and 
fermenting  elements  of  their  great  ola  civil  commotion  have 
never  been  perfectly  appeased,  and  finally  allayed,  but  have 
been  merely  repressed  from  time  to  time,  and  prevented  from 
breaking  out  anew,  by  means  of  a  constitution,  which  on  that 
account  is  reputed  glorious.  And  must  not  every  English- 
man ask  himself  the  peremptory  question,  how  <a  country  can 
be,  or  be  termed,  free,  when  its  Catholic  inhabitants,  amount- 
ing to  a  third  part  of  its  entire  population,  are  doomed  to 
undergo  indescribable  tyranny,  and  are,  in  fact,  treated  like  a 
conquered  nation  ?* 

In  France  there  prevails  on  matters  of  religion  an  indiffer- 
ence of  feeling  rather  than  any  party  contentions  or  violent 
animosities,  at  least  among  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  ; 
and  so  long  as  the  matter  is  not  mixed  up  with  political  con- 
siderations, this  feeling  of  indifference  will  bend  to  one 
opinion  or  to  the  other.  Even  in  former  times  the  religious 
wars,  though  violent  enough,  were  not  of  so  long  and  unin- 
terrupted a  duration  and  so  widely  destructive  a  nature  as  in 
Germany,  and,  comparatively  speaking  at  least,  were  not  at- 
tended with  such  frightful  circumstances  as  in  England. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  lead  to  those  mighty, 
definite,  and  permanent  results,  such  as  in  Germany,  a  reli- 
gious pacification — and  in  England,  the  establishment  of  a 
free  constitution.  And  in  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  accomplished  in  defiance  of  all  antecedent  promises, 
stipulations,  and  rights,  the  victory  of  the  Catholic  majority 
of  the  nation,  unjust  in  itself,  was  merely  apparent  and  illu- 
sive, for  all  the  great  problems  of  moral  life  remained  un- 
solved, and  the  hostile  and  fermenting  elements  of  Protes- 
tantism, or  a  species  of  semi-Protestantism,  retained  their  full 
force ;  till,  a  hundred  years  after  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  an 

*  The  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  has  happily  rendered  this  ob- 
servation obsolete. — Trans, 
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immense  and  formidable  reaction  occurred  in  ,the  breaking 
out  of  the  great  Revolution.     That  grand  conflict  of  the 
European  nations  which  sprang  out  of  this  revolution,  and 
attended  its  whole  course,  must  be  looked  upon  in  no  other 
light  than  as  a  religious  war ;  for  a  formal  separation,  not 
only  from  the  church,  but   from  all  Christianity — a  total 
abolition  of  the  Christian  religion — was  an  object  of  this 
revolution,  which  lasted  nine  years  before  a  sort  of  religious 
peace  was  established,  by  which  it  seemed  to  be  acknow- 
ledged that  religion,  for  a  time  at  least,  was  not  an  absolutely 
superfluous  want  of  the  people ;  for  the  attempt  of  theophi- 
lanthropy,  or  the  public  and  legal  establishment  of  a  pure 
rationalist  religion,  had  ,no  success.     But  as  respected  per- 
sons, this  peace  was  not  of  long  duration,  as  was  but  too 
soon  apparent  in  the  ill-treatment  and  imprisonment  of  the 
head  of  the  church.    The  drama  of  the  old  Ghibelline  times 
was  renewed,  and  Ghibelline  principles  and  maxims  of  policy 
were  openly  avowed.     If  the  military  success  of  the  French 
had  been  of  longer  continuance,  these  principles  would  have 
made  incomparably  greater  progress,  and  would  have  been 
more  clearly  unfolded,  as  there  was  a  secret  inclination  to  a 
certain  Mahometan  junction  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  person.     It  could  not,  however, 
have  escaped  the  keen  perception  of  Buonaparte  how  much 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  Europe  (whatever  indifference  it 
may  manifest  about  religion,  and  however  easily  it  may  give 
its  sanction  to  encroachments  on  spiritual  power,  from  want 
of  knowledge  or  of  interest  in  those  matters)  are  ever  adverse 
to  a  complete  and  anti-Christian  fusion  of  secular  and  eccle- 
siastical authority.    That  fanatic  and  destructive  character 
which  distinguished  the  revolutionary  struggle  in  its  origin 
remained  the  same,  though  somewhat  modified  in  its  fomiy 
during  the  time  of  the  Imperial  conquests ;  and  the  general 
resistance  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  down  to  the  final  tri^ 
umph  of  the  allies,  retained  to  the  last  the  character  of  a 
religious  war,  carried  on  in  defence  of  all  that  was  most 
sacred  to  humanity.     Thus  that  great  struggle  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  five-and-twenty  years*  religious  war,  or  rather 
perhaps  in  its  origin  a  war  of  irreligion,  though  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  dispute  about  a  word.     For  this  reason,  in 
the  country  where  this  mighty  revolution  had  its  birth,  the 
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restoration  of  monarchy  »  inseparably  connected  with  that 
of  religion;  and  it  is  by  a  religious  regeneration  that  the 
statesmen  of  that  kingdom,  who  are  well-wishers  to  their 
country,  and  have  in  view  its  permanent  well-being,  and  not 
the  idle  and  transient  splendour  of  military  glory,  should 
endeavour  to  secure  the  future  destinies  of  France. 

This  universal  and  convulsive  crisis  of  the  world  in  latter 
times,  now  that  it  has  happily  and  entirely  passed  by,  has 
created  a  mighty  chasm,  and  thrown  up  a  wall  of  separation 
between  the  present  age  and  the  eighteenth  century.  Now 
that  the  conflict  is  over,  and  all  the  illusions  incident  to  that 
state  of  struggle  have  passed  away,  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  bore  that  great  revolution  in  its  womb,  and  at  last 
brought  it  into  life,  can  be  judged  with  greater  impartiality 
and  historic  freedom,  and  better  understood  and  more  duly 
appreciated  in  all  its  comprehensive  bearings.  For  during 
the  existence  of  any  struggle,  it  is  apparently  given  to  few 
mortals  to  form  respecting  passing  events  a  judgment  which 
can  be  truly  termed  historical ;  as  in  general  a  certain 
distance  of  time  is  requisite  to  the  formation  of  just  and 
accurate  opinions.  In  this  last  section  of  universal  history 
it  would  be  idle  and  superfluous  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail 
of  facts  BO  generally  known.  It  is  on  that  account  the  more 
important  for  the  due  illustration  and  philosophic  investigation 
of  a  period  so  near  to  us,  briefly  to  point  out,  amid  the  multi* 
tude  of  well-known  facts,  the  leading  and  determining  causes 
of  alt  the  events  which  occurred.  The  leading  and  stirring 
principles  of  all  occurrences  and  enterprises  in  the  eighteenth 
'  century,  as  the  history  of  that  age  abundantly  proves,  may  be 
traced,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  system  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  internal  government  and  outward  relations  of 
states ;  and  on  the  other,  to  the  principle  of  illuminism  in  the 
department  of  morals,  though  this  principle  was  not  confined 
to  the  sphere  of  mind,  but  exerted  a  great  practical  influence 
on  real  life,  and  finally  brought  about  a  total  revolution  in 
the  state.  Both  these  principles — the  system  of  the  balance 
of  power,  which  was  the  protestantism  of  state — and  the 
principle  of  illuminism,  which,  from  its  negative  character, 
agreed  in  the  main  with  the  protestantism  of  philosophy,  and 
was  only  a  natural  consequence  of  that  philosophy, — had 
their  origin  chiefly  in  England,  and  there  first,  or  more  than 
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elsewhere,  reached  their  development.     For  from  the  com-' 
mencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  down  to  the  mighty 
Revolution  which  closed  it,  England  was  the  Ftate  that  took 
the  lead  in  every  occurrence  and  transaction,  gave  the  tone  to 
the  age,  and  formed  the  strong  central  lever  to  the  system  of 
the  balance  of  power.      The  plan  of  such  a  system   had 
indeed  been  openly  avowed  several  centuries  before,  and  had 
been  acted  upon  as  a  principle  in  many  political  enterprises 
and  negotiations;    but  the  then  existing  circumstances  of 
the  world,  which  required  and  admitted  of  a  far  higher  law 
of  adjudication,  confined  the  operation  of  this  principle  within 
very  narrow  limits.     Thus  it  was  a  far  higher  principle  of 
Christian  equity  which  constituted  the  basis    of  the  holy 
Koman  Empire  of  Germany  in  the  middle  age ;  and  it  was 
only  when  that  empire  had  been  weakened  and  undermined 
by  various  shocks,  external  and  internal,  that  the  system 
of  the  balance  of  power  began,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  to  exert  a  commanding  influence.     Italy 
was  in  general  the  theatre  and  arena  for  the  workings  of  that 
policy ;  Spain,  France,  and  Austria,  next  Venice,  the  Pope,  and 
Switzerland,  the  active  agents  in  that  changeful  struggle ; 
and  Naples  and  Lombardy,  the  subject  of  dispute  and  the 
prize  of  contention.     But  when  the  progress  and  success  of 
the  Turkish  arms  from  without,  and  the  formidable,  growing, 
and  fermenting  elements  of  religious  strife  from  within,  had 
threatened  Europe  with  total  ruin,  or  at  least  with  the  niQst 
formidable  danger,  the  new  inferior  principle  of  policy  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  times,  and 
to  old  opinions  not  yet  totally  extinct.    Men  felt  the  absolute 
want  of  an  emperor  and  general  protector  of  Christendom, 
invested,  as  in  ancient  times,  with  power  really  adequate  to 
his  dignity  ;  and  this  was  the  motive  which  led  to  the  election 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.     The  extent  of  his  empire,  how- 
ever, made  his  power  appear  greater  than  it  was  in  reality. 
If  a  decided  and  formidable  preponderance  of  power  existed 
anywhere,  we  must  look  for  it  on  the  side  of  the  Turks, 
whose  triumphant  arms  brought  them  ever  nearer  towards 
Europe,  and  whose  progress  Charles  was  little  able  to  arrest. 
France,  situated  as  she  was  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  had 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  Turks,  while  she  was  suffi- 
ciently strong  and  powerful  to  disregard  danger  from  any 
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quarter.  Her  rivalry  with  Spain,  and  her  perpetual  wars 
with  the  Emperor,  were  exceedingly  injurious  to  Europe,  as 
they  cramped  and  impeded  all  the  operations  of  the  Emperor 
in  behalf  of  Christendom,  and  all  his  exertions  for  providing 
for  its  external  and  internal  security.  But  to  no  country 
were  those  wars  more  hurtful  than  to  France  herself,  which 
had  need  of  all  her  energies  for  the  maintenance  of  internal 
tranquillity,  in  order,  by  her  undivided  activity,  to  be  able  to 
allay  and  settle  the  various  elements  of  religious  strife,  which 
afterwards  broke  o«t  with  such  fearful  violence.  At  that 
period,  and  even  during  the  seventeenth  century,  the  wars  of 
Turkey  were  generally  considered  as  religious  wars,  partly 
from  the  dreadful  consequences  which  ensued  to  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  conquered  countries,  where,  if  it  were  not 
entirely  extirpated,  it  was  at  least  doomed  to  the  severest 
oppression ;  and  partly  from  the  fanatic  and  sanguinary 
character  of  those  wars  themselves.  The  alliances  which 
France,  during  the  religious  wars  of  the  seventeenth  centurj'-, 
and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  her  own  creed,  entered  into 
with  Sweden  and  Turkey,  under  pretence  of  maintaining  the 
balance  of  power,  were  more  than  anything  else  prejudicial 
to  the  Catholic  cause,  inflicted  a  deep  wound  on  Christian 
principles,  and  contributed  much  to  mislead  the  opinion  of 
the  age.  The  final  result  of  this  policy  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  decided  preponderance  on  the  part  of  France 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century — a  preponder- 
ance which  then  at  least  must  be  ascribed  to  Louis  XIV.  only. 
Now  that  the  religious  wars  were  terminated,  this  appeared 
the  period  proper  for  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  the 
balance  of  power  —  a  system  which  must  ever  be  called  into 
action  when  every  higher  principle  of  international  adjudi- 
cation has  ceased  to  be  applicable  ;  and  which,  as  it  was  the 
source  whence  had  emanated  the  whole  moral  and  intellec- 
tual culture  of  the  eighteenth  century,  attained  now  a  more 
systematic  form,  and  held  a  more  brilliant  and  dignified 
place,  than  at  any  former  period  of  history.  England  was 
'  the  strong,  central  prop  of  the  great  lever  for  the  European 
''  balance  of  power ;  while  Austria,  which  in  every  age  has 
been  true  to  a  pacific  system  of  policy  (although  her  moral 
existence  depended  on  far  higher  principles  of  religion), 
formed  on  the  Continent  the  other  main  &tay  to  the  system 
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of  the  balance  of  power,  now  becotne  the  unirersal  pnnciple 
,  of  international  policy.  And  this  firm  alliance  between  the 
•  two  powers  was  in  general  the  external  basis  of  this  system, 
/  independently  of  the  many  fluctuations  which  were  inherent 
j  to  its  very  nature.  We  must  not,  howerer,  confound  this 
principle  of  policy  with  a  conservative  and  pacific  system, 
acting  according  to  existing  and  acknowledged  rights ;  for 
although  the  former  system  be  much  akin  to  the  latter,  and 
both  may  easily  and  naturally  co-operate  in  a  common  resist- 
ance to  an  overgrown  power  regardless  of  all  right,  still 
they  are  far  from  being  one  and  the  same,  and  differ  widely 
u  in  many  characteristic  properties,  nay,  in  their  very  nature. 
,  The  fundamental  law  of  the  conservative  and  pacific  policy 
'  is  right — not  an  abstract  notion  and  pure  ideal  of  absolute 
justice,  by  which  the  international  policy  of  states  is  to  be 
fashioned  and  regulated;  but  rather  (if  for  the  sake  of 
greater  clearness  I  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  a  mathematical 
phrase)  an  applied  right,  that  is  to  say,  an  existing  and  ac- 
icnowledged  right.  For  if  we  seek  the  first  origin  and  ulti- 
mate foundation  of  all  right  and  all  justice,  we  must  seek  it 
in  God  alone>  who  is  the  eternal  arbiter  of  the  world,  of 
states  and  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals,  and  who  well 
knows  how  to  requite  every  great  political  injustice  on  his 
appointed  day  of  retribution,  to  visit  it  with  unexpected  pun- 
ishment, and  to  reduce  it  to  its  own  nothingness  by  an  often 
fearful  award.  But  so  soon  as  man,  or  any  earthly  power,  pre- 
sumes to  lay  its  hand  upon  this  work — to  propose  to  itself  ab- 
solute justice,  to  judge  and  regulate  all  things  by  that  stand- 
ard, and  to  model  the  world  in  conformity  to  it — the  conse- 
quence is  a  total  revolution  in  all  the  relations  of  society — 
an  entire  subversion  of  all  existing  order ;  and  it  is  this  false 
idea  which  is  the  principle  or  the  pretext  of  all  those  ^fanatic 
attempts  at  universal  conquest,  and  of  every  revolution  not 
directed  to  the  attainment  of  specific  rights,  but  aiming  at 
swee[flng,  unqualified,  and  universal  change.  It  is  only  when 
in  the  general  system  of  existing  and  positive  international 
rights  some  occurrence  has  produced  a  chasm — some  inter- 
stice appears — some  particular  question  remains,  or  becomes 
anew,  open  and  debateable  ground — that  a  pacific  policy,  act- 
ing on  the  principle  I  have  mentioned,  can  and  will  in  such 
special  cases  revert  to  the  original,  pure,  and  eternal  justice 
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of  God.  But  in  the  material  system  of  the  balance  of 
power,  right  and  wrong  are  not  the  ultimate  object,  nor  the 
6cAe  criterion  'of  political  estimation,  nor  the  sole  rule  of  poli- 
tical negotiations ;  but  the  great  object  is  the  prevention  or 
removal  of  any  ascendancy  which  endangers  or  even  threatens 
danger  to  the  general  interests  of  the  powers.  Both  systems 
of  policy  may  very  well  concur  in  their  effects,  and  in  most 
cases  really  do  concur ;  for  the  establishment  of  political  as- 
cendancy is  generally  founded  on  the  violation  of  existing 
rights,  or  may  easily  lead  thereto.  But  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary;  cases  may  easily  be  conceived  where  right  is 
clearly  on  the  side  of  ascendant  might,  as  was  once  the  case 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  as  happened  in 
another  way  towards  the  beginning  of  the  same  age,  when 
the  cause  of  justice  was  espoused  by  preponderate  power 
only.  And  in  such  cases,  with  a  total  disregard  to  justice, 
this  system  of  the  material  balance  of  power  will  fling  its 
weight  into  the  opposing  scale,  in  order  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  overgrown  dominion.  In  another  respect  also  the 
character  and  ordinary  tendency  of  this  system  differ  widely 
from  that  pacific  policy  which  aims  at  the  preservation  of  all 
existing  and  acknowledged  rights.  In  the  latter  system,  it  is 
only  the  actual  disturbance  and  real  violation  of  the  general 
peace  of  nations  which  can  lead  to  the  declaration  of  war. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  former  system  it  is  merely 
a  formidable  preponderance  of  power — a  mere  possibility  of 
its  abuse — ^a  dread  of  future  danger,  which  is  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient motive  for  engaging  in  hostilities — a  motive  by  which  a 
statie,  where  this  is  the  exclusive  principle  of  policy,  is  un- 
doubtedly, as  has  often  been  objected  to  England,  more 
easily  and  more  quickly  determined  than  any  other:  and 
such  a  motive  may  operate  the  more  easily  in  a  country  like 
England,  where  those  inducements  for  entering  into  war 
with  more  haste  than  is  expedient  or  desirable  are  strength- 
ened by  the  fact,  that  an  insular  and  naval  state,  concen- 
trated within  itself,  can  carry  on  hostilities  with  all  the 
advantages  of  peace  and  with  the  wonted  activity  of  trade. 
England,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  acquired  the  highest 
glory,  and  in  general  made  a  very  beneficial  use  of  her  great 
power,  in  contributing  to  the  general  aid,  security,  and  free- 
dom of  Europe ;  and  in  what  is  here  said  it  is  by  no  means 
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intended  to  cast  a  slur  on  or  to  undervalue  the  old  and  well- 
acquired  power  of  Great  Britain,  as  such  a  censure  would  be 
futile  in  itself  and  extremely  misplaced  here.  But,  for  the 
right  understanding  of  the  peculiar  political  character  and 
tendencies  of  an  age  like  the  eighteenth  century,  so  near  to 
our  own  times,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  system 
of  the  balance  of  power  is  either  merely  the  substitute  for  a 
higher  principle,  where  the  latter  is  no  longer  susceptible  of 
application,  or,  in  those  cases  where  the  latter  hath  really 
force,  the  system  of  the  balance  of  power  must  be  considered 
a  mere  supplement — a  subordinate  auxiliary  for  the  settle- 
ment of  incidental  questions.  But,  with  the  great  revolution 
which  closed  the  eighteenth  century  there  commenced  an 
epoch  of  intellectual  as  well  as  political  barbarism  and  deso- 
lation, to  which  the  mere  negative  principle  of  an  equilibrium 
of  power,  however  it  might  be  adequate  to  the  ordinary  re- 
lations of  civilised  states,  was  no  longer  applicable ;  for  now 
a  higher  principle  of  moral  and  social  reparation  was  needed. 
In  no  department  of  human  activity  can  the  positive  power 
of  evil  be  overcome  by  a  mere  negative  principle  of  resist- 
ance, but  solely  by  a  principle  of  a  homogeneous  though 
loftier  nature — a  divine  power  acting  within  the. same  circle.  . 
A  mighty  religious  war,  which  has  shaken  all  moral  existence 
to  its  centre,  and  convulsed  it  in  all  its  depths,  can  be  com- 
pletely terminated  only  by  a  true  religious  peace.  But  such 
a  peace  depends  on  the  moral  force  of  principle,  and  not  on 
the  exact  measurement  of  any  physical  equilibrium.  As 
during  the  late  frightful  revolution  the  political  relations  of 
every  state  have  been  changed,  and  the  whole  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  been  disturbed,  no  force  can  now  easily 
alter  or  replace  what  has  thus  been  established.  Of  this 
England  herself  may  afford  us  an  example.  Certainly  that 
great  country  in  Southern  Asia — the  richest  of  all  the 
countries  in  the  world — and  which  Great  Britain  has  an- 
nexed to  her  sway  by  means  of  a  navy  that  gives  her  the 
empire  of  the  seas,  and  whose  population  five  or  six  times 
exceeds  that  of  the  ocean-queen,  and  equals  in  numbers  the 
best  half  of  Europe,  has  brought  an  accession  of  strength  to 
England  which  cannot  possibly  be  measured,  judged,  or 
condemned  according  to  the  old  narrow  rules  of  the  system 
of  the  balance  of  power ;  since  so  many  vast  and  important 
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results  have  accrued,  and  in  all  probability  will  yet  accrue, 
to  Europe  and  India  herself  from  this  most  singular,  and, 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  quite  unprecedented  connexion  ; 
and  since,  in  other  respects,  not  only  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  Hindostan,  but  the  entire  conduct  of  the  English  in 
those  transactions,  has  been  at  once  so  wise  and  glorious. 
As  the  shallow  superficial  notion  of  illuminism,  which,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  considered 
the  aJl-ruling  principle  and  highest  object  of  all  science  and 
speculation,  is  no  longer  adequate  to  the  present  views  of 
philosophy;  in  like  manner  the  system  of  the  balance  of 
power  has  ceased  to  be  any  longer  applicable  to  the  state  of 
Europe  in  the  late  general  warfare,  or  to  that  state  of  things 
which  it  has  given  rise  to ;  and  it  is  not  from  this  system  we 
can  expect  the  final  settlement  and  adjustment  of  things, 
and  the  solution  of  the  Gordian  knot — the  great  enigma  of 
the  world  in  our  times. 

After  the  system  of  the  balance  of  power,  the  next  leading 
and  characteristic  principle  in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  the  notion  of  illuminism,  which  exercised  on  the 
internal  civilisation  of  all- European  nations  the  same  influ- 
ence which  the  former  system  exerted  on  their  external  re- 
lations. People  are  so  accustomed  to  confound  the  prin- 
ciple of  enlightenment  with  the  abuse  and  false  application 
made  of  it  during  the  last  centurj',  that  in  order  to  represent 
this  great  epoch  in  all  its  historical  bearings,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  shew  that,'  to  an  impartial  judge  and  observer,  it 
oflTers  many  and  diverse  points  for  consideration;  for  we 
must  remember  that  there  was  a  true  enlightenment  by  the 
side  of  a  false  one,  and  that  enlightenment  was  not  every- 
where of  a  negative  character,  precipitate  in  its  progress, 
and  destructive  in  its  effects.  In  its  first  obscure  beginnings 
it  had  a  solid,  irreproachable,  and  very  beneficial  character 
and  tendency.  During  the  public  calamities  and  general 
anarchy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  natural  sciences  in 
all  their  various  branches  made  silent  but  very  extraordinary 
progress ;  and  numberless  were  the  advantages  of  these  new 
discoveries  to  all  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,  especially  in 
those  commercial  and  maritime  states  where  such  knowledge 
was  mostly  needed.  A  bold  enterprising  genius,*  heir  to 
*  Peter  the  Great 
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the  most  spkndid  throne  in  the  north,  had,  as  an  apprentice 
and  artisan,  appropriated  on  the  spot  all  these  advantages  of 
modern  civilisation,  and  turned  them  to  full  account  in  navi- 
gation, in  the  various  mechanic  arts,  in  the  foundation  of 
cities,  and  in  the  general  civilisation  of  his  subjects ;  and 
thus  he  became  the  founder  of  the  present  greatness  of 
Russia — a  greatness  which  is  built  on  a  species  of  enlighten- 
ment, that  so  far  from  being  of  a  futile  and  rash  nature,  and 
of  a  destructive  tendency,  has  exerted  a  gradual  but  benefi- 
cial influence  over  the  whole  extent  of  an  empire  which 
stretches  far  into  two  continents  of  the  globe.  It  was  only 
by  that  true  and  genuine  improvement  and  civilisation  which 
commenced  under  Peter  the  Great  that  Russia  acquired  the 
knowledge  and  mastery  of  her  own  resources,  and  thus  rose 
to  a  high  and  permanent  grade  in  the  scale  of  nations. 

The  separation  of  the  Russian  church  from  the  authority 
of  the  Greek  patriarch,  who  had  now  fallen  under  Turkish 
dependence,  appeared  a  necessary  condition  for  opening  a 
door  in  Russia  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  civilisation  of 
Europe ;  nor  when  we  consider  that  such  a  step  was  but  the 
continuation  of  an  original  schism,,  can  we  deem  it  a  subject 
of  blame.  It  does  npt  appear,  however,  that  the  system  of  a 
national  church,  which  has  sprung  out  of  this  separation,  has 
been  here  as  much  abused  as  in  the  Anglican  church,  or  in 
that  system  of  antipapal  opposition  nearly  akin  to  it  adopted 
in  one  or  more  Catholic  countries  of  Europe.  The  very 
system,  however,  of  an  exclusively  national  religion  must 
ever  be  an  object  of  the  greatest  solicitude ;  for  it  is  but  too 
easily  susceptible  of  an  extension  most  fatal  to  Christian 
government,  which  nothing  so  much  impairs  and  undermines 
as  any  leaning  to  the  Mahometan  confusion  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  power  in  the  hands  of  the  same  person. 

Men  have  often  blamed  that  harsh  junction  of  opposites 
observable  in  the  sudden  and  artificial  civilisation  of  Russia ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  contrast  which  there  exists  between  the 
highest  intellectual  luxury,  and  the  most  exquisite  and 
fashionable  refinement  in  thought  and  manners  among  the 
higher  classes,  at  the  court  and  in  the  capital,  and  the  very 
low  grade  of  civilisation,  the  state  of  utter  or  at  least  semi- 
barbarism,  to  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  are 
reduced.     But  no  very  prejudicial  effects  have  resulted  to 
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society  in  Russia  from  this  conjunction  of  elements,  and  from 
the  obstacles  which  so  many  vast  masses  have  opposed  to  the 
progress  of  civilisation ;  and  even  that  hurry  and  precipitancy 
in  the  career  of  enlightenment,  which  was  the  great  fault  of 
almost  all  other  European  countries,  was  by  this  means 
avoided,  or  rather  prevented  by  the  very  nature  of  things.  The 
only  thing  here  to  be  apprehended  and  guarded  against  was 
this,  that  in  copying  the  civilisation  of  Europe,  Russia  should 
not  introduce  along  with  it  those  negative  and  destructive 
principles — those  maxims  of  liberalism  and  irreligion,  which 
were  almost  exclusively  prevalent  in  European  literature  and 
science  during  the  eighteenth  century ;  in  a  word,  that  Pro- 
testantism (in  the  wide  and  comprehensive  signification  of 
that  term)  should  not  become  too  predominant  in  the  public 
mind. 

The  first  groundwork  of  the  modem  civilisation  of  Russia, 
as  laid,  down  by  Peter  the  Great,  was  of  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical nature,  directed  in  part  to  objects  of  commercial  utility, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Dutch  and  English.  The  moral 
corruption  occasioned  by  the  French  philosophy  introduced 
under  Catherine  II.  was  confined  to  a  small  circle ;  and  in 
the  course  of  succeeding  times,  this  philosophy  came  to  be 
considered  as  an  exotic  element  of  destruction,  which,  so  far 
from  being  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  age,  struck  at 
the  very  root  of  society.  In  a  more  recent  period,  liberal 
and  revolutionary  theories  of  government,  copied  from 
constitutional  countries,  may  at  most  have  led  to  a  criminal 
enterprise ;  but  have  not  exercised  any  the  least  permanent 
influence  on  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  But  the  great  and  essen- 
tial point  for  this  European  and  Asiatic  Empire, — ^the  seat  of 
a  progressive  enlightenment, — as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  Europe, 
is  still  this — that  this  enlightenment,  which  is  the  basis  on 
which  this  empire  is  founded,  should  never  take  an  irreligious 
course,  but  should  eve|;  maintain  a  decidedly  religious  cha- 
racter. And  in  this  respect  more  than  any  other,  a  generous 
-monarch*  who  became  great  in  the  school  of  adversity,  must 
be  considered  as  the  second  founder  of  Russian  greatness, 
because  he  has  stamped  on  this  empire  a  strong,  permanent 
religious  impress.  I  do  not.  allude  here  of  course  to  any 
fanatic  measure  of  coercion,  but  to  the  moral  influence  of  re- 
*  The  late  Emperor  Alexander. 
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ligioD — to  its  firm  establishment  as  the  general  principle  of 
European  government  in  the  present  times. 

The  principle  of  illuminism,  when  properly  conceived,  has 
nothing  at  all  reprehensible  in  itself,  or  at  variance  with  the 
Christian  religion.  In  the  same  way  that  Christianity,  if  not 
only  its  dogmas  were  developed,  but  its  general  influence 
extended,  and  made  triumphant  in  the  world,  would  soon 
supplant  the  existing  human  reformation,  and  be  the  true, 
the  divine  reformation  of  mankind,  of  the  world,  and  even  of 
the  visible  creation;  so  it  is  itself  the  true  illumination, 
whereof  Holy  Writ  speaketh :  it  is  that  light  of  eternal  light, 
which  was  in  the  beginning,  and  which  was  the  life  of  men^ 
(as  the  words  from  the  mouth  of  eternal  Truth  declare,)  and 
in  which  men  are  once  more  to  find  their  life.  But  to  de- 
scend from  this  lofty  idea  into  the  world  of  historical  expe- 
rience, we  should  carefiAIy  distinguish  between  a  true,  lasting, 
and  vivifying  illumination,  and  a  false,  mimic,  and  illusive 
species  of  enlightenment.  One  thing  is  the  warm,  genial 
light  of  the  sun  returning  to  the  new-born  spring,  or  the  fresh 
glow  of  morning  after  the  lengthened  night — and  another  the 
transient  glimmer  of  a  bonfire,  which  after  exciting  a  false 
alarm,  sinks  rapidly  again  into  darkness.  One  thing  is  the 
solitary  midnight  lamp  of  silent  meditation — and  another  the 
lightning  which  flashes  athwart  the  gloomy  heavens,  or  the 
dark  lantern  of  the  murderer  stealing  his  way  along  in  the 
night,  or  the  torchlight  in  the  robbers*  cave,  where  the  spoil 
is  divided,  and  new  misdeeds  are  concerted. 

For  all  these  various  significations  of  true  and  false  illumi- 
nation, the  eighteenth  century  in  its  real  or  pretended 
enlightenment  may  furnish  us  with  historical  proofs.  Thus 
without  misapprehending  or  disowning  that  true  and  divine 
light  visible  even  in  the  progress  of  science,  or  without  reject- 
ing or  contracting  in  too  narrow  bounds  the  salutary  and 
necessary  light  of  human  reason,  still  we  must  be  careful  to 
distinguish  from  the  former  the  li^t  which  is  illusive  or 
changeable,  as  well  as  that  which  is  spurious,  and  counter- 
feited by  the  powers  of  darkness. 

In  this  consists  the  sign  of  a  false  enlightenment — if  not 
merely  in  its  origin,  and  in  its  outward  effects,  but  in  its  own 
nature  as  well  as  undeviati^g  course,  it  retains  a  negative 
character,  and  is  therefore  hollow  and  superficial.     But  any 
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system  which  is  originally  destitute  of  a  firm  and  solid  foun- 
dation may  easily  be  driven  into  an  irregular  and  devious, 
and  ultimately  into  a  most  fatal,  course.  This  is,  in  short,  fhe 
essential  distinction  observable  in  the  progress  of  a  genuine 
and  a  spurious  species  of  enlightenment.  This  illuminism 
exercised  so  general  an  influence  in  the  eighteenth  century 
on  church  and  state,  on  science  and  on  social  life,  on  the  re- 
lations of  policy  and  the  course  of  public  events,  that  even 
Spain  and  the  Papal  territories  were  not  exempt  from  its 
influence — an  influence  which  was  perceptible,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  many  useful  reforms  in  the  internal  administration 
of  those  states — and  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits,  which  was  first  commenced  by  Portugal  and 
Spain,  and  to  which  the  jealousy  of  other  religious  orders 
had  contributed.  But  the  whole  transaction  must  be  ascribed 
to  a  destructive  party  of  illuminati,  that  had  secretly  grown 
up  in  those  countries,  and  now  expanded  to  public  view,  and 
appeared  in  full  power.  To  such  a  party  those  religious 
orders  which  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  real  degeneracy,  inac- 
tivity, and  ignorance,  so  far  from  being  objects  of  hatred, 
were  exceedingly  welcome  for  the  promotion  of  their  secret 
views.  But  not  so  an  order  which  was  distinguished  for  its 
zeal  and  activity,  its  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  church, 
its  scientific  acquirements,  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  A 
critical  inquiry  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  several 
charges  and  accusations  against  the  Jesuits  must  be  reserved 
to  a  special  history  of  those  countries  I  have  named,  or  to  a 
particular  history  of  the  order.  But  their  expulsion  is  here 
mentioned,  as  it  is  a  very  characteristic  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  that  age  of  pretended  illumination.  It  may  be 
generally  thought  that  the  determination  which  Pope  Ganga- 
nelli  at  last  came  to  for  the  suppression  of  the  order  was 
extorted  from  him  by  the  overruling  influence  of  the  secular 
powers.  But  if  such  a  supposition  be  really  admissible,  it  is 
evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  restoration  of  the  order 
was  eflected  by  the  virtuous  Pontifl*  who  ruled  the  church  in 
the  late  period  of  oppression,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
iron  yoke  of  military  despotism  weighed  heaviest  on  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

The  true  progress  of  Christian  enlightenment  in  the  pur- 
suits of  philosophy   and  science  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
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mention  afterwards.  The  principle  of  toleration,  which 
solidly  established  by  the  German  treaty  of  religious  peace, 
'  became  an  essential  element  of  social  illumination.  By  de- 
grees this  principle  was  admitted  throughout  almost  all 
Europe — yet  we  must  observe  that  its  adoption  cannot  be 
determined  by  one  uniform  invariable  rule  in  all  countries, 
but  that  local  circumstances,  respecting  which  it  is  often 
difficult  for  the  distant  observer  to  come  to  a  right  judgment, 
must  and  ought  to  produce  numerous  modifications  in  the 
application  of  the  principle.  That  wide  toleration  which  in 
Holland  and  North  America  has  for  a  long  time  incorporated 
into  the  state  a  multitude  of  petty  sects,  would  not  be  prac* 
ticable  or  expedient  in  other  countries.  The  religious  liberty 
which  in  the  Russian  Empire  is  extended  even  to  Mahome- 
tans, and  to  certain  tribes  of  Buddhists  and  Pagans,  would 
not  apply  to  the  circumstances  of  most  other  civilised  coun- 
tries. There  are  in  the  deep-rooted  habits  of  nations,  and  in 
the  constitution  of  individual  states,  very  peculiar,  and  often 
apparently  singular,  circumstances  and  combinations,  which 
no  man  should  judge  of  hastily,  and  according  to  abstract 
principles,  until  he  has  obtained  a  close,  accurate,  and  deep 
insight  into  the  historical  condition  and  situation  of  a  country. 
Thus  while  England  is  intolerant  in  her  constitution  at  home, 
she  gives  the  fullest  latitude  in  Canada  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can principle  of  religious  freedom ;  and  the  whole  British 
Empire  in  India  is  founded  on  toleration — that  is  to  say,  on 
the  principle  of  governing  the  Indians  according  to  their  own 
laws,  manners,  customs,  and  opinions.  By  this  policy  the 
English  have  become  almost  complete  masters  of  this  great 
and  fertile  country ;  and  their  enlightened  rule  forms  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  earlier  tyranny  of  the  Mahometans,  who  hold 
the  Indian  idolatry  in  the  utmost  abhorrence ;  although  that 
idolatry,  amid  a  chaos  of  errors  and  fables,  contains  many 
better  and  higher  vestiges  of  ancient  truth  than  the  mere 
negative  and  fanatic  superstition  of  Mahomet  Even  the 
French,  when  they  had  a  firm  footing  in  India,  committed 
a  capital  fault  in  forming  alliances  more  with  the  Maho- 
metans than  i^ith  the  native  Indian  powers. 

In  Europe,  Norway  alone,  among  the  Protestant  states, 
has  maintained  down  to  our  times  laws  of  severe  exclusion 
against  every  religion  difiering  from  the  established  one — an 
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iexclusion  which  extends  as  well  to  Jews  as  to  Catholics; 
white  Spain  and  Portugal  only,  among  Catholic  countries, 
offer  an  example  of  similar  intolerance.  To  abolish  suddenly, 
without  urgent  and  overpowering  reasons,  or  some  new  histo- 
rical emergency,  laws  which  have  thus  grown  out  of  the 
general  circumstances  of  a  country,  which  have  existed  for 
ages,  and  have  taken  deep  root  in  the  manners  and  habits  of 
life,  provokes  suspicion,  and  may  occasion  danger.  But  we 
must  not  suppose  that  a  severe  and  exclusive  system  of 
legislation,  like  that  existing  in  Spain,  can  always  counteract 
the  occult  and  far  more  dangerous  opposition  of  secret  sects 
and  societies.  This  might  be  proved,  or  rendered  probable, 
by  many  facts  in  the  history  of  those  countries  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  Italy  this  rigid  and  exclusive  legis- 
lation was  never  carried  to  the  same  unqualified  extent 
Intolerance  there  never  extended  to  the  Jews,  nor  to  the 
Greek  schismatics,  and  in  recent  times  it  does  not,  as 
formerly,  affect  the  Protestants.  In  Germany,  toleration 
was  legally  established  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  and 
there  the  cause  of  toleration  stood  in  no  need  of  the  modern 
principle  of  illuminism — the  all-stirring  and  animating  prin- 
ciple of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  here  illuminism  in  its 
first  negative  period  was  directed  against  prejudices  and 
abuses  of  another  kind.  In  certain  Protestant  countries  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  this  period  of  illumination  dates  from 
the  abolition  of  trials  for  witchcraft.  And  against  so  modest 
a  beginning  not  the  slightest  objection  could  be  urged ;  for 
in  general  the  criminal  law  which  the  later  and  already 
degenerate  middle  age  bequeathed  to  modern  times  afforded 
ample  scope  for  amelioration,  and  contained  many  barbarous 
edicts  that  deserved  to  be  abolished.  The  use  of  torture, 
and  of  unchristian  and  excruciating  modes  of  execution,  were 
next  the  obj.ects  of  reform.  The  total  abolition  of  capital 
punishment,  which  this  legal  reform  soon  aimed  at  in  it9 
ulterior  progress,  the  experience  of  mankind  has  not  yet 
found  to  be  either  possible  or  practicable.  Who  will  be 
disposed  to  deny  that  the  many  abuses  which  were  now 
corrected,  and  the  many  vulgar  prejudices  which  were  re- 
futed or  done  away  with,  were,  especially  at  the  outset,  in  a 
great  measure  such  as  were  truly  deserving  of  that  name, 
and  that  very  many  of  those  reforms  Vere  useful  and  neces- 
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sary,  just  and  wholesome?  It  appears,  however,  sometimesy 
that  barbarous  abuses  thus  hastily  and  precipitately  removed 
soon  re-appear  under  other  forms  and  denominations.  This 
may  easily  be  the  case,  where  those  useful  and  necessary 
reforms  are  confined  to  the  outward  surface,  and  do  not 
penetrate  to  the  roots  and  internal  essence  of  things.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  absence  of  solid  and  positive 
principles,  the  meret.  removal  of  abuses— -a  mere  negative 
course  of  conduct— will  never  alone  attain  the  desired  end, 
nor  is  it  in  itself  always  safe  and  certain.  Soon  a  rash  and 
passionate  precipitancy  will  be  apparent  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs — the  standard  and  real  term  of  our  exertions  will  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  things  will  fall  into  a  ruinous  course ;  and 
such  is  the  character  of  that  period  of  transition  from  the 
age  of  illuminism  to  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Was  there  a  single  object,  not  only  in  the  questions  relating 
to  humanity,  but  in  the  whole  department  of  public  life  and 
general  belief,  in  religion  and  in  government,  which  was  not 
soon  regarded  as  a  prejudice  or  an  abuse  ? 

In  Germany,  when  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  ascended 
the  imperial  throne,  the  long-established  peace  of  the  empire, 
which  it  had  once  cost  such  efforts  to  secure  and  preserve, 
appeared  to  the  new  school  of  philosophy  a  ridiculous  pre- 
judice of  unenlightened  pedantic  burghers  of  state.  But 
fifty  years  afterwards,  during  the  athebtic  and  revolutionary 
period  of  the  French  philosophy,  immediately  prior  to  the 
French  Revolution,  as  well  as  at  its  commencement,  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  fact  all  religion,  was  considered  as  a  mere 
prejudice  of  the  infancy  of  the  human  mind,  totally  destitute 
of  foundation  in  truth,  and  no  longer  adapted  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age;  monarchy  and  the  whole  civilisation  of  modem 
Europe  as  abuses  no  longer  to  be  tolerated.  It  was  only 
when  men  had  reached  this  extreme  term  of  their  boasted 
enlightenment  that  a  redaction  took  place.  But  prior  to 
this,  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in 
the  ten  years  immediately  subsequent,  the  spirit  of  the  age 
bore  all  before  it  in  its  irresistible  progress.  As  in  ancient 
times  monarchs  had  competed  for  the  title  of  Most  Christian 
or  Most  Catholic,  so  now  the  potentates  pre-eminent  for 
power  and  understanding  were  flattered  by  the  title  of  enlight- 
ened.    It  is  not  with(yut  a  great  shock  to  our  feelings  we 
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GODtemplate  the  close  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  a 
monarch  grown  grey  in  the  toils  of  war  and  the  cares  of  state, 
a  powerful  empress  of  a  northern  court,  and  the  most  de- 
praved champions  of  French  infidelity.  With  respect  to  the 
third  of  those  eminent  potentates  of  the  age  of  illuminism, 
Joseph  II.,  it  has  never  been  denied  by  those  most  competent 
to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  this  subject,  that  among  the 
various  measures  and  regulations  passed  in  the  short  reign  of 
that  active  emperor,  although  some  are  not  entitled  to  the 
same  praise,  yet  many  were  really  adapted  to  the  eyigencies 
of  the  age,  and  have  been  attended  with  the  most  beneficial 
consequences  to  industry  and  to  intellectual  cultivation.  But 
the  serious  turn  which  things  afterwards  took,  the  univet*sal 
convulsion,  and  remodelling  of  the  world,  have  long  fully 
demonstrated  that  not  one  or  two  only,  but  many  of  the  most 
active  and  enlightened  sovereigns  of  that  age  yielded  far  too 
much  to  the  prevailing  principles  of  the  time,  and  followed 
too  readily  the  spirit  of  that  age  in  its  wild,  rapid,  and  all- 
destructive  career. 

To  the  many  elements  of  internal  ferment  already  existing 
in  France,  the  imitation  of  English  manners  under  the  regent, 
which  was  soon  succeeded  by  an  imitation  of  English  litera- 
ture and  philosophy,  added  a  source  of  equal  danger.  For  to 
maintain  within  certain  prescribed  limits  this  English  philo- 
sophy that  reduces  everything  to  the  experience  of  sensation, 
the  French  wanted  that  sense  of  equilibrium  innate  in  the 
English,  and  which  their  constitution  had  rendered  almost 
instinctive  to  them  ;  and  by  means  of  which  in  philosophy, 
as  in  their  internal  government,  and  in  their  relations  with 
foreign  states,  they  can  keep  within  bounds ;  and  with  them 
a  philosophy,  however  unspiritual  and  ungodly,  does  not  so 
rapidly  rush  into  a  headlong  and  destructive  course  as  it  did 
in  France  and  in  Europe  during  the  atheistical  and  revolu- 
tionary period  of  literature  and  science ;  for  the  deadly  influ- 
ence of  this  spirit  was  not  confined  to  France — the  land  of 
its  birth-— but  spread  over  every  country.  This  is  the  im- 
portant and  essential  distinction  between  the  philosophy  of 
Locke  or  of  Hume,  for  example,  which  I  before  designated 
as  the  protestantism  of  philosophy,  in  opposition  to  the 
thoroughly  revolutionary  philosophy  of  French  atheism — for 
though  the  former,  by  its  opposition  to  all  spiritual  ideas,  is  of 
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a  negative  character,  yet  most  of  its  partisans  and  champioDi» 
contrive  to  make  some  sort  of  capitulation  with  divine  faith, 
and  to  preserve  a  kind  of  belief  in  moral  feeling.  The 
French  philosophy  was,  in  fact,  a  new  pagan  idolatry  of 
nature,  and  even  the  most  splendid  discoveries  of  natural 
science,  which  might  and  ought  to  have  pointed  to  a  higher 
principle,  were  not  contemplated  in  their  true  spirit,  nor 
employed  to  proper  advantage,  but  were  even  made  the 
instruments  of  a  fanatic  hostility  towards  the  Deity.  Even 
among  the  comparatively  better  natural  philosophers  of 
France,  materialism  was  too  generally  the  basis  of  their 
science,  and  a  sensual  enthusiasm  for  nature  too  much  the 
prevailing  tone  of  their  writings. 

The  more  brilliant  the  talents  which  led  the  way  in  this 
new  impious  and  revolutionary  career  of  the  European  mind^ 
the  more  generally  pernicious  was  the  result.  -  Such  was  the 
case  with  that  scofibr  whose  genius  could  adapt  itself  to  all 
the  forms,  moods,  and  styles  of  the  old  French  literature,  and 
who  wielding,  as  he  did,  with  so  masterly  a  hand  the  weapon 
of  a  lawless  wit,  directed  it  without  intermission  during  his 
whole  life  against  everything  holy  and  venerable,  of  what 
nature  and  kind  soever.  As  those  errors  are  the  most 
dang^ous  which,  as  containing  a  portion  of  truth,  carry 
with  them  a  greater  power  of  conviction ;  so  Rousseau  has 
perhaps  exercised  a  more  fatal  influence  than  that  other  spirit* 
who  with  his  mockery  polluted  all  things.  We  cannot  pre- 
cisely term  him  unchristian — at  least,  such  an  epithet  cannot 
be  applied  to  him  in  the  same  unqualified  and  universal 
extent ;  and  when  compared  with  the  Atomical  philosophy 
and  the  Atheistical  idolatry  of  nature,  his  fanatic  worship  of 
nature  will  be  found  of  a  more  spiritual  cast.  The  great 
eloquence  of  this  man  entitles  him  perhaps  as  clearly  to  the 
first  rank  among  the  orators  of  his  nation  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  Bossuet  with  very  different  religious 
principles  holds  in  his  own  age.  Eloquence  less  powerful 
than  Rousseau's  could  not  well  have  sufficed  to  draw  his  age 
into  an  admiration  for  that  savage  equality  which  he  preached 
up-— to  have  excited  its  enthusiasm  for  the  state  of  the  Cari> 
bees  and  the  Iroquois,  which,  looking  back  with  regret  to 
man's  original  happiness  in  the  pure  freedom  of  nature,  he 
represented  as  his  proper  destiny,  utterly  marred  as  he  was 
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-hj  European  civilisation.  This  was  not  a  mere  idle  freak  of 
imagination,  such  as  any  false  enchantment  of  romance  might 
display — but  Rousseau  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  with  all 
the  rigid  deductions  of  mathematical  proof,  the  happy  equality 
of  the  savage  state ;  and,  with  the  most  earnest  conviction  and 
blind  fanaticism,  his  system  was  applied  to  the  actual  relations 
of  life.  The  result  was  that  period  of  godless  freedom — 
freedom  separated  from  God  and  from  every  divine  principle^ 
whether  of  conduct  or  belief,  and  which,  as  usual,  was  soon 
succeeded  by  the  false  unity  of  a  crushing  despotism,  equally 
hostile  to  every  heavenly  and  exalted  motive  of  human  action. 
'But  such  has  been  the  frightfully  accelerated  march  of  events 
in  these  latter  times,  that  the  former  stages  of  the  revolu- 
tionary course  in  ancient  Rome — the  attempt  of  the  elder 
Brutus — ^the  establishment  of  a  republic— -the  wars  with  the 
cival  Carthage — the  rapid  career  of  military  conquests — and 
the  transition  to  despotism,  down  to  Tiberius  or  Dioclesian — 
have  been  here  traversed  in  the  short  period  of  scarcely  one 
generation.  It  would  be  unjust  always  to  term  this  the 
French  Revolution,  or  to  consider  it  exclusively  as  such ;  it 
was  a  general  political  malady — an  universal  epidemic  of  the 
age.  In  Holland  and  Belgium  a  revolution  had  previously 
broken  out — ^the  Polish  Revolution  occurred  about  the  same 
time;  but  though  the  Belgian,  and  more  particularly  the 
Polish  Revolutions,  were  of  a  totally  different  character  from 
the  French,  they  still  presented  to  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
age  one  example  more  of  political  commotion.  But  North 
America  had  been  to  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe  the  real 
school  and  nursery  of  all  these  revolutionary  principles.  Natu- 
ral contagion,  or  wilful  propagation,  spread  this  disorder  over 
many  other  countries ;  but  France  continued  to  be  the  centre 
and  general  focus  of  revolution. 

Even  when  the  whole  power  of  the  revolution  had  been 
concentrated  in  the  person  of  a  single  man,  its  general  march 
was  not  materially  changed.  With  respect  to  foreign  states 
and  countries,  the  French  Revolution  produced  a  protracted 
religious  war  of  twenty-one  years ;  for  it  was  such  not  only 
from  its  origin,  but  from  its  revolutionary  and  destructive 
character,  and  from  its  fanatic  opposition  to  everything 
holy.  There  was  a  fixed  principle  at  the  bottom  of  this 
modern  Paganism.    It  was  political  idolatry — and  it  matters 
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little  what  may  be  the  immediate  object  of  this  idolatry — 
what  the  idol  of  the  day,  whether  a  republic  and  the  goddess 
of  reason — theffrande  nation — or  the  lust  of  conquest  and  the 
glory  of  arms.  It  is  still  the  same  demon  of  political  de- 
struction—the same  anti-christian  spirit  of  gOTemment,  whi<^ 
wishes  to  mislead  the  age,  and  control  the  world.  The  great 
religious  war,  which  has  desolated  all  Europe,  can  be  finally 
terminated  only  by  a  new  and  general  religious  peace;  but 
the  great  gulf  of  perdition  to  our  age  is  that  political 
idolatry,  whatever  shape  it  may  assume — ^whatever  name  it 
may  bear.  Until  that  idolatry  be  abolished,  until  that  abyss 
of  ruin  be  closed  up,  the  house  of  the  Lord,  where  peace  and 
righteousness  embrace  each  other,  can  never  be  founded  on  a 
renovated  earth. 


EVD  OF  LECTURE  ZVIl. 
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LECTURE  XVIII.     ^ 

On  the  General  Spirit  of  the  Age,  and  on  the  Universal  Regeneration  of 
Society. 

**  I  come  loon,  and  will  renew  all  tiiinga." 

There  are,  in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century,  many 
phenomena  which  occurred  so  suddenly,  so  instantaneously, 
so  contrary  to  all  expectation,  that  although  on  deeper  con- 
sideration we  may  discover  their  efficient  causes  in  the  past, 
in  the  natural  state  of  things,  and  in  the  general  situation  of 
the  world,  yet  are  there  many  circumstances  which  prove 
that  there  was  a  deliberate,  though  secret,  preparation  of 
events,  as,  indeed,  in  many  instances  has  been  actually  de- 
monstrated. I  must  now  say  a  few  words  on  this  secret  and 
mysterious  branch  of  illuminism,  and  on  the  progress  it  made 
during  the  period  of  its  sway,  in  order  to  complete  the  sketch 
of  that  period,  and  to  shew  the  influence  of  this  principle, 
both  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  general  spirit  of  the  revolu- 
tion (which  in  its  fanaticism  believed  itself  a  regeneration  of 
the  world),  and  in  regard  to  1;he  true  restoration  of  society 
founded  on  the  basis  of  Christian  justice.  But  there  is  this 
peculiar  circumstance  in  this  historical  inquiry,  that  those 
who  as  eye-witnesses  could  best  speak  from  their  personal 
experience,  cannot  always  be  considered  the  most  credible 
vouchers ;  for  we  never  know,  or  can  know,  what  their  par- 
ticular views  and  interests  may  lead  them  to  say  or  conceal, 
to  suppress  wholly  or  in  part.  However,  it  hais  so  happened, 
that,  in  the  universal  convulsion  and  overthrow  of  society, 
many  things  have  come  to  light  on  this  mysterious  and  eso- 
teric clue  in  modern  history  —  things' which  when  combined 
together  furnish  us  with  a  not  incorrect,  and  a  tolerably 
complete,  ide^  of  this  mighty  element  of  the  Revolution,  and 
of  illuminism  both  true  and  false,  Mhich  has  exercised  so 
evident  and  various  an  influence  on  the  world.    And  it  is 
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only  on  such  historical  grounds  (which  are  quite  sufficient 
for  our  purpose,  and  can  alone  be  made  the  matter  of  consi- 
deration here),  I  am  at  all  competent  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  this  subject,  or,  as  I  should  rather  say,  to  give  an 
account  of  this  event ;  and  it  is  from  historical  sources,  re- 
ferences, and  facts  alone,  that  the  following  sketch  has  been 
taken. 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  esoteric  influence,  the  impartial  histo-  . 
rical  inquirer  cannot  doubt  (whatever  motives  or  views  some 
may  have  to  deny  the  fact,  or  throw  doubt  on  its  authenticity) 
that  the  order  of  Templars  was  the  channel  by  which  ibis 
society  in  its  ancient  and  long-preserved  form  was  introduced 
into  the  West     The  religious  Mcuanic  symbols  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  Solomonian  traditions  connected  with  the 
very  foundation  t)f  the  order  of  Templars ;  and  indeed  the 
occasion  of  these  symbols  may  be  trace4  in  other  passages  of 
Holy  Writ,  and  in  other  parts  of  sacred  history,  and  they 
may  very  well  admit  of  a  Christian  interpretation.     Traces 
of  these  symbols  may  be  found  in  the  monuments  of  the  old 
German  architecture  of  the  middle  age.    Any  secret  spiritual 
association,  however,  diffused  at  once  among  Christians  and 
Mahometans,  cannot  be  of  a  very  Christian  nature,  nor  long' 
continue  so.     Nay,  the  very  idea  of  an  esoteric  society  for 
the  propagation  of  any  secret  doctrines  is  not  compatible 
with  the  very  principle  of  Christianity  itself;  for  Christianity 
is  a  divine  mystery,  which,  according  to  the  intention  of  its 
divine  Founder,  lies  open  to  all,  and  is  daily  exposed  on 
every  altar.     For  this  reason,  in  a  Revelation  imparted  to  all 
alike,  there  can  be  no  secrecy,  as  in  the  Pagan  mysteries, 
where,  by  the  side  of  the  popular  mythology  and  the  public 
religion  of  the  state,  certain  esoteric  doctrines  were  incul- 
.cated  to  the  initiated  only.     This  would  be  to  constitute  a 
church  within  a  church — a  measure  to  be  as  little  tolerated 
or  justified  as  an  imperium  in  imperio  ;  and  in  an  age  where 
worldly  interests  and  public  or  secret  views  of  policy  have 
far  greater  ascendancy  than  religious  opinions  or  sentiments, 
such  a  secret  parasitical  church  would  unquestionably,  as 
experience  has  already  proved,  be  veiy  soon  transformed  into 
a  secret  directory  for  political  changes  and  revolutions.   That 
in  this  society  the  unchristian  principles  of  a  negative  illur 
minism,  veiled  as  they  often  were  in  sentiments  of  universa) 
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philanthropy,  were  of  a  date  tolerably  modern,  all  historical 
analogies  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Chrbtian  opinions  which  survived  in  this  order  (though  in 
our  times,  amid  the  innumerable  factions  which  have  agi«- 
tated  this  society  by  their  contests,  the  adherents  to  Christian 
principles  form  a  small  minority  of  its  members)— the  Christian 
opinions  surviving  in  this  order  partook,  conformably  to  the 
historical  origin  I  have  assigned,  more  of  an  oriental  and 
Gnostic  character.  The  great,  or  at  least  not  inconsiderable^ 
influence  which  this  society  exercises  in  politics,  we  may 
discover  in  those  revolutions  which,  after  having  convulsed 
our  quarter  of  the  globe,  have  rolled  onwards  to  the  new 
world,  where  the  two  principal  revolutionary  factions  in  one 
of  those  South  American  states,  whose  troubles  are  not  yet 
terminated,  are  called  the  Scots  and  the  Yorkists,  from  the 
two  parties  which  divide  the  English  Masonic  lodges.  Who 
does  not  know,  or  who  does  not  remember,  that  the  ruler  of 
the  world  in  the  period  just  passed  made  use  of  this  vehicle 
in  all  the  countries  he  conquered,  to  delude  and  deceive  the 
nations  with  false  hopes  ?  And  on  this  account  he  was  styled 
by  his  partisans  the  man  of  his  age,  and,  in  fact,  he  was  a 
slave  to  the  spirit  of  his  age.  A  society  from  whose  bosom, 
as  from  the  secret  laboratory  of  Revolution,  the  Illumin6s^ 
the  Jacobins,  and  the  Carbonari  have  successively  pro- 
ceeded, cannot  possibly  be  termed,  or  be  in  fact,  very  benefi- 
cial to  mankind,  politically  sound,  or  truly  Christian  in  its 
views  and  tendency.  Still  1  must  here  observe,  that  it  has 
been  the  fate  of  the  oldest  of  all  secret  societies,  that  its  ve-. 
nerable  forms,  which  are  known  to  all  the  initiated,  should 
serve  as  a  cloak  to  every  new  conspiracy.  In  the  next  place> 
we  must  not  forget  that  this  order  itself  appears  to  be  split 
and  divided  into  a  multitude  of  different  sects  and  factions  ;> 
and  that  on  this  account  we  must  not  suppose  that  all  those 
fearful  aberrations  and  wild  excesses  of  impiety,  all  those 
openly  destructive  or  secretly  undermining  principles  of  re- 
volution, were  universally  approved  of  by  this  society.  On. 
the  contrary,  such  a  supposition  would  be  utterly  false,  or  at 
least  very  exaggerated.  The  mere  notice  of  all  the  highly 
estimable  characters,  mistaken  but  on  this  point  —  of  most 
distinguished  and  illustrious  personages  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  members  of  this  association — would  sufHce  to  annul. 
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or  at  least  materially  modify,  this  sweeping  censure.  From 
many  indications,  we  may  consider  it  certain,  or  at  least  ex- 
tremdy  probable,  that  in  no  country  did  this  esoteric  society 
40  well  harmonise  with  the  state  and  the  whole  established 
order  of  things  as  in  that  country  where  all  the  conflicting 
elements  of  morals  and  society  are  brought  into  a  sort  of 
Btrange  and  artificial  equipoise — I  mean,  England.  If  now 
we  turn  our  view  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  even  to 
those  countries  which  were  the  chief  theatre  of  the  revolu- 
tion, we  shall  see  that  there,  among  many  other  factions,  a 
Christian  party  had  sprung  up  in  this  society  —  a  party 
which,  though  it  formed  a  very  small  minority  in  point  of 
numbers,  possessed,  by  its  profounder  doctrines  and  the  in- 
teresting fragments  of  ancient  tradition  it  had  preserved,  a 
great  moral  ascendancy ;  and  this,  many  historical  facts,  and 
many  written  documents,  which  have  since  obtained  publi- 
city, place  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Instead  of  bring- 
ing forward  the  names  of  some  German  writers  less  generally 
known,  I  prefer  to  allege,  in  confirmation  of  what  I  have 
•aid,  the  example  of  a  French  writer,  who  well  denotes  the 
internal  and  more  hidden  character  of  the  revolution.  The 
Christian  theosophist,  St  Martin,  who  was  a  disciple  of  this 
school,  stands  in  his  age  quite  apart  from  the  other  organs  of 
the  then  prevailing  atheistical  philosophy.  He  was,  however, 
a  most  decided  revolutionist  (but  a  disinterested  fanatic, 
guided  entirely  in  his  conduct  by  high  and  moral  motives), 
&om  his  utter  contempt  and  abhorrence  for  the  whole  moral 
and  political  system  of  Europe,  as  it  then  stood — a  contempt 
in  which,  if  we  cannot  entirely  agree  with  him,  we  cannot  in 
many  instances  withhold  from  him  at  least  a  sort  of  negative 
approbation;  and,  secondly,  he  was  a  revolutionist  by  his 
enthusiastic  hope  of  a  complete  Christian  regeneration  of 
society,  conceived  indeed  according  to  his  own  views,  or  the 
views  of  his  party.  Among  the  French  writers  of  the  resto- 
ration) none  have  so  thoroughly  understood  this  remarkable 
philosopher,  and. so  well  known  how  to  appreciate  him  in  all 
the  depths  of  his  errors,  as  well  as  in  the  many  excellent 
things  which  his  writings  contain,  and  to  apply  to  him  the 
necessary  corrections,  as  Count  Maistre. 

This  secret  clue  in  the  history  of  the  revolution  must  not 
be  overlooked,  if  we  would  wish  to  form  a  due  estimate  of 
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its  character;  for  it  greatly  contributed  to  the  illusion  of 
many  by  no  means  ill-intentioned  persons,  who  saw,  or 
Mrished  to  see,  in  the  revolution  but  the  inevitable,  neces- 
sary, though  in  its  origin  harsh  and  severe,  regeneration  of 
Christian  states  and  nations,  then  so  widely  gone  off  from 
their  original  destination.  This  illusive  notion  of  a  false  re- 
storation of  society  was  particularly  prevalent  during  the 
imperial  sway  of  that  extraordinary  man,  whose  true  biogra- 
phy— I  mean,  the  high  moral  law  of  his  destiny,  or  the  theo- 
logical key  to  his  life — seems  still  to  exceed  the  critical 
powers  of  our  age.  Seven  years  were  allotted  him  for  the 
growth  of  his  power —  for  fourteen  years  the  world  was  de- 
livered over  into  his  hands ;  and  seven  years  were  left  him 
for  solitary  reflection,  the  first  of  which  he  misemployed  in 
embroiling  the  world  anew.  On  the  use  he  made  of  the  ex- 
traordinary power  that  had  been  imparted  to  him — of  that 
formidable  dominion  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  history  has 
long  pronounced  her  sentence.  Never  is  such  power  per- 
mitted but  in  the  period  of,  and  with  a  view  to,  some 
awful  reckoning,  and  a  still  more  'fearful  probation  of  man- 
kind. But  if  his  restoration— that  is  to  say,  the  restoration 
which  his  infatuated  partisans  attributed  to  him — was  most 
certainly  a  false  one,  the  question  naturally  occurs,  whether 
the  restoration  attempted  by  his  successors  has  been  perfectly 
sound,  or  at  least  quite  complete ;  and  what  may  be  the  de- 
fects in  the  new  system,  and  how  they  may  be  supplied  ? 

A  mere  treaty  of  territorial  arrangements  could  not  and 
can  never  constitute  a  great  religious  and  international  paci- 
fication for  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  re-establishment  of 
subverted  thrones — the  restoration  of  exiled  sovereigns  and 
dynasties,  will  not  in  themselves  have  any  security  nor  per- 
manence, unless  based  on  moral  principles  and  maxims* 
After  the  severe  unexpected  lesson  again  inflicted  on  Europe, 
religion  was  at  last  made  the  basis  of  European  policy ;  and 
we  must  not  make  it  a  matter  of  reproach  that  this  principle 
still  retained  so  indefinite  a  character ;  for  this  was  necessary 
at  the  beginning  at  least,  in  order  to  remove  any  misconcep- 
tion, or  any  possible  suspicion  of  interested  views.  And  not 
only  doth  the  stability  and  future  existence  of  the  whole 
Christian  and  civilised  world  depend  on  this  bond  of  religi- 
ous confederacy — ^which  we  can  only  hope  may  be  ever  more 
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and  more  firmly  knit— :but  every  great  power  in  particular  is 
more  especially  called  upon  to  take  a  part  therein.  That  the 
moral  strength  and  stability  of  the  Russian  empire  mainly 
depends  on  religion — that  every  departure  from  its  sacred 
spirit  must  have  the  most  fatal  effects  on  its  whole  system, 
has  already  been  declared  by  her  late  monarch,' distinguished 
alike  in  adverse  and  in  prosperous  fortune,  an  axiom  of  state- 
policy,  and  can  scarcely  ever  be  again  forgotten.  But  In 
that  country,  where  the  elements  of  Protestantism  (to  use 
that  word  in  its  most  comprehensive  signification)  obtained 
such  weight  in  the  outset  of  its  literary  refinement,  and  are 
so  incorporated  with  the  whole  political  system  of  the  state, 
the  toleration  extended  to  every  form  of  worship  should  not 
be  withheld  from  that  church,  which  is  the  mother-church  of 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  of  Poland  inclusively  ;*  nor  should 
the  religious  liberty  of  individuals  be  in  that  respect  at  all 
restricted. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  in  that  country  of  Europe  where 
monarchy  has  been  restored,  the  restoration  of  religion  must 
go  band  in  hand  with  that  of  monarchy,  and  that  the  latter 
would  lose  all  security  were  the  former  removed.  In  the 
pacific  monarchy,f  unchangeably  attached  as  she  is  to  her 
ancient  principles,  religion  has  ever  been,  more  than  any 
other  principle,  the  recognised  basis  of  her  existence.  As  to 
the  fifth^  Germanico-European  monarchy  recently  created, 
the  solid  maintenance  of  religion  is  the  only  means  to  allay 
the  disquiet  incident  to  such  a  slate,  and  to  secure  its  future 
existence.  Any  act  of  even  indirect  hostility  towards  the 
Catholic  body — one  half  of  the  nation§— any  infringement 
on  the  liberty  of  individuals  in  that  sacred  concern — a  liberty 
which  must  be  guaranteed  not  only  by  the  letter  of  the  law, 
but  by  real,  effective,  and  practical  measures  —  would  not 
only  be  in  utter  opposition  to  those  religious  principles, 
rapidly  spreading  as  they  are  in  all  Europe,  and  particularly 
in  Germany,  but  would  violate  and  render  insecure  the  great 
fundamental  and  long-established  principle  of  toleration,  as 

*  What  a  melancholy  foreboding  is  contained  in  these  words  l—Trana, 
t  Austria.  X  Prussia. 

§  Schlegel  here  conveys  an  indirect  censure  on  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, for  some  acts  of  an  intolerant  nature  towards  its  Catholic  subjects. 
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hleis  hHh^rto  been  acknowledged.  It  is  only  in  England 
that  Anglicanism  has  raised  her  doubts  as  to  the  utility  of  a 
religious  fraternity  among  the  Christian  states  and  nations — 
doubts  which  are  connected  with  the  still  exclusively  Protes- 
tant character  of  the  English  constitution,  and.  which  on 
many  occasions  may  lead  England  to  a  sort  of  schismatical 
rupture  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  On  several  occasions  we 
must  contemplate  with  regret  how  tlmt  mighty  England,  in 
the  eighteenth  century  so  brilliant  and  so  powerful  by  the 
sway  she  exerted  over  the  whole  European  mind,  no  longer 
seems  to  feel  herself  at  home  in  the  nineteenth  century,  nor 
to  know  where  to  find  her  place  in  the  new  order  of  things. 

But  as  respects  Europe  at  large,  the  maxims  and  principles 
of  liberalism  are  only  a  partial  return  to  the  revolution  — 
they  can  have  no  other  tendency  but  to  revolution.  Libe- 
ralism will  never  obtain  a  majority  among  the  well-thinking 
persons  of  any  of  the  European  states,  except  by  some  gross 
error— some  singular  degeneracy  in  that  party,  which  really 
does  not  constitute  a  party,  and  ought  not  to  be  called  such 
— I  mean,  the  men  who  in  politics  are  attached  to  monarchy^ 
and  in  religion  to  Christianity. 

The  mere  principle  of  a  mechanical  balance  of  power  to 
serve  as  a  negative  check  on  overgrown  dominion — a  system 
which  emanated  from  England,  and  was  in  the  eighteenth 
century  universally  received — has  ceased  to  be  applicable  or 
to  be  of  service  to  the  existing  state  of  things  in  Europe ;  for 
all  the  remedies  which  it  can  offer  tend  only  to  aggravate  the 
evil  when  it  has  once  occurred.  In  religion  alone  are  to 
be  found  the  remedies  and  the  safeguards,  the  emancipation 
and  consolidation,  of  the  whole  civilised  world,  as  well  as  of 
every  particular  state.  The  most  imminent  danger  to  our 
age,  and  the  possible  abuse  of  religion  itself,  are  the  excesses 
of  the  absolute.  .  Great  is  the  danger  when,  in  a  vindictive 
spirit  of  reaction,  a  revolutionary  conduct  b  adopted  by  the 
party  of  legitimacy ;  when  passion  itself  is  consecrated  into  a 
maxim  of  reason,  and  held  up  as  the  only  valid  and  just  mode 
of  proceeding ;  and  when  the  sacred ness  of  religion  itself  is 
hawked  about  as  some  fashionable  opinion  ;  as  if  the  world- 
redeeming  power  of  faith  and  truth  consisted  in  the  mere 
dead  letter  and  in  the  recited  formula.  True  life  can  spring 
only  from  the  vivifying  spirit  of  eternal  truth.     In  science, 
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the  ftlMolnte  ii  the  abyss  which  swallows  up  the  living  truths 
and  leaves  behind  only  the  hollow  idea  and  the  dead  formala. 
In  the  political  worid,  the  absolute  in  conduct  and  speculation 
is  that  false  spirit  of  time,  opposed  to  all  good  and  to  the 
fulness  of  divine  truth,  which  in  a  great  measure  rules  the 
world,  and  may  entirely  rule  it,  and  lead  it  for  ever  to  its 
final  ruin*  As  errors  would  not  be  dangerous  or  deceptive, 
and  would  have  little  effect,  unless  they  contained  a  portion 
or  appearance  of  truth,  this  fabe  spirit  of  time,  which  suo- 
cessively  assumes  all  forms  of  destruction  since  it  has  aban- 
doned the  path  of  eternal  truth,  consists  in  this :  it  witiidraws 
particular  facts  from  their  historical  connexion,  and  holds 
them  up  as  the  centre  and  term  of  a  system,  without  any 
limitation,  and  without  any  regard  to  historical  circumstances. 
The  true  foundation,  and  the  right  term  of  things,  in  the 
history  of  society  as  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  cannot  be 
thus  severed  from  their  historical  connexion  and  their  place 
in  the  natural  order  of  events.  In  any  speculation  or  enter- 
prise conducted  by  this  passionate  spirit  of  exaggeration,  the 
living  spirit  must  evaporate,  and  only  the  dead  and  deadening 
formula  survive.  What  idols  may  successively  be  worship- 
ped by  the  changing  spirit  of  time,  which  easily  bounds  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  cannot  be  determined  beforehand. 
It  is  even  possible  that  for  a  while  eternal  truth  itself  may  be 
profaned  and  perverted  to  such  an  idol  of  the  day  —  I  mean, 
the  counterfeit  form  of  truth;  for  the  spirit  of  time,  however 
it  may  assume  the  garb,  can  never  attain  the  inward  essence 
and  living  energy  of  truth. .  Whatever  may  be  the  alternate 
idol,  and  the  reigning  object  of  its  worship,  or  of  its  passion- 
ate rhetoric,  it  still  remains  essentially  the  same — ^that  is  to 
say«  the  absolute,  alike  deadening  to  intellect  and  destructive 
to  life.  In  science,  the  absolute  is  the  idol  of  vain  and 
empty  systems,  of  dead  and  abstract  reason. 

The  Christian  faith  has  the  living  God  and  his  revelation 
for  its  object,  and  is  itself  that  revelation ;  hence  every  doc- 
trine taken  from  this  source  is  something  real  and  positive. 
The  defence  of  truth  against  error  will  then  only  be  attended 
with  permanent  success  when  the  divine  doctrine,  in  what- 
ever department  it  may  be,  is  represented  with  intellectual 
energy  as  a  living  principle,  and  at  the  same  time  placed  in 
its  historical  connexion  with  a  due  regard  to  every  other  his- 
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torical  reality.     This  calm,  historical  judgment  of  things— 
this  acute  insight  into  subjects,  whether  they  be  real  facts  or 
intellectual  phenomena — is   the   invariable  concomitant  of 
truth,  and  the  indispensable  condition  to  the  full  knowledge 
of  truth.     This  is  the  more  so,  indeed,  as  religion,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  all  truth  and  of  all  knowledge,  naturally 
traces  with  attentive  eye  the  mysterious  clue  of  divine  Pro- 
vidence and  divine  permission  through  the  long  labyrinth  of 
human  errors  and  human  follies,  be  they  of  a  practical  or  a 
speculative  nature.     Error,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  un- 
historical ;  the  spirit  of  time  almost  always  passionate ;  and 
both  consequently  untrue.     The  conflict  against  error  can- 
not be  brought  to  a  prompter  and  more  successful  issue  than 
by  separating,  in  every  system  ofmoral  and  speculative  error, 
and  according  to  the  standard  of  divine  truth,  the  absolute, 
which  is  the  basis  of  such  systems,  into  its  two  component 
parts  of  truth  and  falsehood.     For  when  we  acknowledge 
and  point  out  the  truth  to  be  found  in  those  systems,  there 
only  remains  error,  whose  inanity  it  requires  little  labour, 
little  cost  of  talent  or  time,  to  expose  and  make  evident  to 
every  eye.     But  in  real  life  the  struggle  of  parties  often 
ceases  to  be  purely  intellectual — their  physical  energy  is 
displayed  in  violent  commotions ;  and  in  proportion  as  all 
parties  become  absolute,  so  their  struggle  becomes  one  of 
violent  and  mutual  destruction — a  circumstance  which  most 
fatally  impedes  the  great  work  of  religious  regeneration — 
the  mighty  problem  of  our  age,  which,  so  far  from  being 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  termination,  is  not  yet  even  solved. 
In  this  respect  it  is  no  doubt  a  critical  fact,  that  in  certain 
quarters  of  European  life,  nay,  even  in  some  entire  countries, 
parties  and  governments  should  be  more  and  more  carried 
away  by  the  spirit  of  absolutism.     For  this  is  not  a  question 
of  names,  and  it  is  very  evident  that  not  those  parties  which 
are  called,  or  call  themselves,  absolute,  are  the  most  so  in 
reality ;  since  now,  as  in  all  periods  of  violent  party  struggles, 
a  whimsical  mistake  in  names,  a  great  disorder  of  ideas,  and 
a  Babel  confusion  of  tongues,  occur  even  in  those  languages 
otherwise  distinguished  for  their  clearness  and  precision. 

Fixedness  of  principle,  consistency  in  reasoning,  firmness 
of  character^  and  the  severe  dogmatic  precision  of  faith,  as 
these  are  the  qualities  which  form  the  best  test  of  man  in 
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the  intercourse  of  life,  so  they  ought  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
founded with  absolutism  either  in  conduct  or  speculation ; 
for  all  these  qualities  are  very  compatible  with  the  calm  his- 
torical judgment  of  things,  and  a  conscientious  regard  for  all 
historical  circumstances.  Among  the  French  writers  of  re- 
cent times  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  the 
religious  regeneration  of  the  public  mind,  no  one  possesses 
the  above-named  qualities  in  a  higher  or  in  so  remarkable  a 
degree  as  Count  Maistre ;  and  yet  of  all  the  writers  of  this 
class  he  is  the  least  open  to  the  charge  of  promoting  a  pas- 
sionate spirit  of  reaction ;  and  in  my  own  opinion  he  must  be 
entirely  acquitted  of  such  an  imputation.  Some  more  rhe- 
torical defenders,  however,  of  religion  in  France  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  entirely  absolved  from  the  charge  of  favouring  this 
absolute  and  exaggerated  spirit  of  reaction  ;  and  so  they  un- 
questionably, even  more  than  their  opponents,  injure  the 
cause  which  they  wish  to  defend.  But  many  imputations  of 
thi^  sort,  which  party  spirit  has  alleged,  are  entirely  without 
foundation ;  as,  when  the  opposition  in  the  country  I  speak 
6f  extends  to  the  government,  and  to  all  the  different  minis- 
tries since  the  restoration,  the  charge  of  political  absolutism 
and  of  a  spirit  of  reaction ;  every  one  must  clearly  see  that 
no  cause  has  really  been  given  for  such  imputations.  And 
that  in  a  country  M'here  the  most  hostile  parties  and  all  con- 
ceivable opinions  are  tolerated,  a  small  number  of  Jesuits 
should  partake  of  the  general  toleration,  is  a  circumstance 
that  can  excite  blame,  jealousy,  and  hypocritical  alarm  only 
in  the  breasts  of  men  animated  by  the  unjust  and  vindictive 
spirit  of  faction.  To  the  distant  and  impartial  observer,  the 
greatest  and  most  imminent  danger  to  France  appears  to  be 
a  relapse  to  revolution  by  means  of  liberalism.* 

The  dogmatic  decision  and  definiteness  of  Catholic  faith 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  firmly  rooted  private  convictions  of 
Protestantism  on  4he  other,  are  very  compatible  with  an  his- 
torical judgment  of  historical  events.  Difficult  as  this  may- 
appear  to  the  absolute  spirit  of  our  age,  it  is  this  very  his- 
torical impartiality  which  must  prepare  the  way  for  the 
complete  triumph  of  'truth  and  the  consummate  glory  of 
Christianity.     And  it  is  in  this  consists  the  great  distinction 

*  This  was  spoken  exactly  two  years  before  the  French  Revolution  of 
July  1830.— yra»*. 
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between  true  toleration  and  the  fatal  indifferentism  of  our 
age  and  of  the  age  immediately  preceding.  True  toleration 
is  founded  on  the  humble  and  consequently  religious  princi- 
ple and  firm  hope,  that  while  one  leaves  in  quiet  what  has 
already  an  historical  existence,  God  will  conduct  and  arrange 
all  things,  and  bring  them  to  their  appointed  end.  This  is 
widely  remote  from  that  pretended  equality  of  all  religions, 
provided  they  inculcate  but  a  good  morality  —  a  system 
which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  religion.  Intolerance,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  grounded  in  the  proud,  and  therefore  impious, 
opinion,  that  it  can  mould  all  things  to  what  it  fancies  they 
ought  to  be,  without  any  regard  to  the  limits  of  human  weak- 
ness ;  and  without  reflecting  that  what  is  put  down  by  out- 
ward force  not  unfrequently  grows  up  in  secret  in  an  altered 
though  still  more  dangerous  form.  Of  this  truth  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  adduce  many  historical  proofs. 

In  the  absolute  spirit  of  our  age,  and  in  the  absolute  cha- 
racter of  its  factions,  there  is  a  deep-rooted  intellectual  pride, 
which  is  not  so  much  personal  or  individual,  as  social,  for  it 
refers  to  the  historical  destiny  of  mankind,  and  of  this  age  iii 
particular.  Actuated  by  this  pride,  a  spirit  exalted  by  moral 
energy,  or  invested  with  external  power,  fancies  it  can  give  a 
real  existence  to  that  which  can  only  be  the  work  of  God ; 
as  from  him  alone  proceed  all  those  mighty  and  real  regenera- 
tions of  the  world,  among  which  Christianity— «  revolution 
in  the  high  and  divine  sense  of  the  word — occupies  the  first 
place  ;  and  in  these  plastic  moments,  every  thing  is  possible 
that  man  can  wish  or  dare  to  hope,  if  in  what  he  adds  on  his 
own  part,  he  mars  not  much  rn  what  the  bounteous  monarch 
of  the  universe,  from  the  overflowings  of  his  ineffable  love, 
outpours  upon  his  earth.  For  the  last  three  hundred  years 
this  human  pride  has  been  at  work  —  a  pride  that  wishes  to 
originate  events,  instead  of  humbly  awaiting  them,  and  of 
resting  contented  with  the  place  assigned  to  it  among  those 
events,  and  of  making  the  best  and  most  charitable  use  of 
those  circumstances  which  Providence  has  decreed. 

What  I  said  before  with  regard  to  the  Reformation  may 
be  equally  applied  to  the  principle  and  period  of  Illuminism. 
The  idea  itself  is  perfectly  blameless,  and  it  is  unfair  to  pro- 
nounce on  it  an  indiscriminate  censure,  and  to  treat  it  as  an 
unqualified  abuse.     It  was  indeed  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
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this  illaminism  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  was  really  de- 
rived from  the  truths  of  Christianity  and  the  pure  light  of 
Revelation.  The  rest  was  the  mere  work  of  man,  con- 
sequently vain  and  empty,  or  at  least  defective,  corrupt  in 
parts,  and,  on  the  whole,  destitute  of  a  solid  foundation,  and 
therefore  devoid  of  all  permanent  strength  and  duration. 

But  when  once,  after  the  complete  victory  of  truth,  the 
divine  Reformation  shall  appear,  then  that  human  Re- 
formation, which  till  now  hath  existed,  will  sink  to  the 
ground,  and  disappear  from  the  world.  Then  by  the  universal 
triumph  of  Christianity,  and  the  thorough  religious  regenera^ 
tion  of  the  age,  of  the  world,  and  of  governments  themselves, 
will  dawn  the  era  of  a  true  Christian  lUumimsm.  This  period 
is  not  perhaps  so  remote  from  our  own  as  the  natural  indo- 
lence of  the  human  mind,  which  after  every  great  occurrence 
loves  to  sink  again  into  the  death-sleep  of  ordinary  life,  would 
be  disposed  to  believe.  Yet  must  this  exalted  religious  hope, 
this  high  historical  expectation,  be  coupled  with  great 
apprehension,  as  to  the  full  display  of  divine  justice  in  the 
world.  For  how  is  such  a  religious  regeneration  possible, 
until  every  species,  form,  and  denomination  of  political  idol- 
atry be  eradicated,  and  entirely  extirpated  from  the  earth  ? 

Never  was  there  a  period  that  pointed  so  strongly,  so 
clearly,  so  generally  towards  the  future,  as  our  own.  On 
this  account  we  should  endeavour  clearly  and  accurately  to 
distinguish  between  what,  on  the  one  hand,  man  may  by  slow, 
progressive,  but  unwearied  exertions — by  the  pacific  adjust- 
ment of  all  disputed  points — and  by  the  cultivation  of  his 
intellectual  qualities,  contribute  towards  the  great  work  of 
the  religious  regeneration  of  government  and  science^-and 
what,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  look  for  in  silent  awe  from 
a  higher  Providence — from  the  new  creative  fiat  of  a  last 
period  of  consummation,  unable  as  he  is  to  produce  or  call  it 
•forth.  We  are  directed  much  more  towards  the  future  than 
towards  the  past ; — but  in  order  to  comprehend  in  all  its 
magnitude  the  problem  of  our  age,  it  sufficeth  not  that  we 
should  seek  this  social  regeneration  in  the  eighteenth  century 
— an  age  in  no  respect  entitled  to  praise — or  in  the  reign  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  his  times  of  false  national  glory. 
The  birth  of  Christianity  mu^t  be  the  great  point  of  survey 
to  which  we  must  recur,  not  to  bring  back  or  counterfeit  the 
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forms  of  ages  past,  which  .are  no  longer  applicable  to  our 
own  ;  but  clearly  to  examine  what  has  remained  incomplete, 
what  has  not  yet  been  attained.  For  unquestionably,  all 
that  has  been  neglected  in  the  eaHier  periods  and  stages  of 
Christian  civilisation  must  be  made  good  in  this  true,  con- 
summate regeneration  of  society.  If  truth  is  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete victory — if  Christianity  is  really  to  triumph  on  the 
earth — then  must  the  state  become  Christian,  and  science 
become  Christian.  But  these  two  objects  have  never  been 
generally,  nor  completely  realised  ;  although  during  the 
many  ages  mankind  have  been  Christian,  they  have  struggled 
for  the  attainment  of  both,  and  though  this  political  struggle 
and  this  intellectual  aspiration  form  the  purport  of  modern 
history.  The  Roman  empire,  even  after  the  true  religion 
had  become  predominant,  was  too  thoroughly  and  radically 
corrupt  ever  to  form  a  truly  Christian  state.  The  sound, 
unvitiated  natural  energy  of  the  Germanic  nations  seemed 
far  better  fitted  for  such  a  destiny,  after  they  had  received 
from  Christianity  a  high  religious  consecration  for  this  pur- 
pose. There  was,  if  we  may  so  speak,  in  the  interior  of  each 
state,  as  well  as  in  the  general  system  of  Christendom,  a 
most  magnificent  foundation  laid  for  a  truly  Christian  struc- 
ture of  government  '  But  this  groundwork  remained  unfi- 
nished, after  the  internal  divisions  in  the  state,  then  the  divi- 
sions between  church  and  state,  and  lastly  the  divisions  in  the 
church  and  in  religion  itself,  had  interrupted  the  successful 
beginnings  of  a  most  glorious  work. 

The  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  first  ages  furnish  a  solid 
foundation  for  all  the  future  labours  of  Christian  science; 
but  their  science  does  not  comprehend  all  the  branches  of 
human  knowledge.  In  the  middle  age,  undoubtedly,  this 
foundation  of  a  Christian  science,  laid  down  by  the  early 
fathers,  was  slowly  prosecuted  and  in  detail;  but  on  the 
whole,  many  hurtful  influences  of  the  time  had  reduced 
science  and  speculation  to  a  very  low  ebb,  when  suddenly  in 
the  fifteenth  century  all  the  literary  treasures  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  all  the  new  discoveries  in  geography  and  physics, 
were  offered  to  philosophy.  Scarcely  had  philosophy  begun 
to  examine  these  mighty  stores  of  ancient  and  modern  science, 
in  order  to  give  them  a  Christian  form,  and  to  appropriate 
them  to  the  use  of  religion  and  modern  society,  when  the 
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world  again  broke  out  into  disputes ;  and  this  noble  begin- 
ning of  a  Christian  philosophy  was  interrupted,  and  has  since 
remained  an  unfinished  fragment  for  a  later  and  a  happier 
period.  Such,  then,  is  the  twofold  problem  of  a  real  and 
complete  regeneration  which  our  age  is  called  upon  to  solve ; 
—on  one  hand,  the  further  extension  of  Christian  govern- 
ment, and  of  Catholic  principles  of  legislation,  in  opposition 
to  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  age,  and  to  the  anti-Christian 
principle  of  government  hitherto  so  exclusively  prevalent; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  philo- 
sophy, or  Catholic  science.  As  I  before  characterised  the 
political  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  term  Pro- 
testantism of  state  (taking  that  word  in  a  purely  philosophic 
sense,  and  not  as  a  religious  designation),  a  system  which 
found  its  one  main  support  in  an  old  Catholic  empire;*  and 
as  I  characterised  the  intellectual  spirit  of  the  same  age  by 
the  term  Protestantism  of  science,  a  science  which  made  the 
greatest  progress  and  exerted  the  widest  influence  in  another  f 
great  Catholic  country ;  systems  in  which  nothing  irreligious 
was  originally  intended,  but  which  became  so  by  their  too 
exclusive  or  negative  bearing :  so  I  may  here  permit  myself 
to  say,  in  like  manner,  that  the  destiny  of  this  age,  the 
peculiar  want  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  the  establishment 
of  those  Catholic  principles  of  government,  and  the  general 
construction  of  a  Catholic  system  of  science.  This  expression 
is  used  in  a  mere  scientific  sense,  and  refers  to  all  that  is 
positively  and  completely  religious  in  thought  and  feeling. 
In  the  certain  conviction  that  this  cannot  be  misunderstood 
in  at)  exclusive  or  polemical  sense,  I  will  expressly  add,  that 
this  foundation  of  Catholic  legislation  {or  the  future  political 
existence  of  Europe  may  be  laid  by  one,  or  more  than  one, 
non-catholic  power ;  and  that  I  even  cherish  the  hope,  that  it 
is  our  own  Germany,  one  half  whereof  is  Protestant,  which 
more  than  any  other  country  is  destined  to  comj^ete  the 
fabric  of  Catholic  science  and  of  a  true  Christian  philosophy 
in  all  the  departments  of  human  knowledge. 

The  religious  hope  of  a  true  and  complete  regeneration  of 

the  age,  by  a  Christian  system  of  government  and  a  Christian 

system  of  science,  forms  the  conclusion  to  this  Philosophy  of 

History.     The  bond  of  a  religious  union  between  all  the 

•  Austria*  t  France. 
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Europeaa  states  will  be  more  closely  knit,  and  be  more  com- 
prehensive, in  proportion  as  each  nation  advances  in  the  work 
of  its  own  religious  regeneration,  and  carefully  avoids  all 
relapse  to  the  old  revolutionary  spirit  —  all  worship  of  the 
false  idols  of  mistaken  freedom  or  illusive  glory,  and  rejects 
every  other  new  form  or  speeies  of  political  idolatry.  For  it 
is  the  very  nature  of  political  idolatry  to  lead  to  the  mutual 
destruction  of  parties,  and  consequently  it  can  never  possess 
the  elements  of  stability. 

Philosophy,  as  it  is  the  vivifying  centre  of  all  other  sciences, 
must  be  the  principal  concern  and  the  highest  object  of  the 
labours  of  Christian  science.  Yet  history,  which  is  so  closely 
and  so  variously  connected  with  religion,  must  by  no  means 
be  forgotten,  nor  must  historical  research  be  separated  from 
philosophic  speculation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  religious 
spirit  and  views  already  pervading  the  combined  efforts  of 
historical  learning  and  philosophic  speculation,  that  chiefly 
distinguish  this  new  era  of  a  better  intellectual  culture,  or  as 
I  should  rather  express  myself,  this  first  stage  of  a  return  to 
the  great  religious  restoration.  And  I  may  venture  to  assert 
that  this  spirit,  at  least  in  the  present  century,  has  become 
ever  more  and  more  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  German 
science,  and  on  this  science,  in  its  relation  to  the  moral  wants 
and  spiritual  calling  of  the  nineteenth  century,  I  have  now  a 
few  observations  to  make.  Like  an  image  reflected  in  a 
mirror,  or  like  those  symptoms  which  precede  and  announce 
a  crisis  in  human  events,  the  centre-point  of  all  government, 
or  the  religious  basis  of  legislation,  is  sure  to  be  reflected  in 
the  whole  mental  culture,  or  in  the  most  remarkable  intel- 
lectual productions  of  a  nation.  In  England,  the  equilibrium 
of  a  constitution  that  combines  in  itself  so  many  conflicting 
elements  is  reflected  in  its  philosophy.  The  revolutionary 
spirit  was  prevalent  in  the  French  literature  of  the  eighteenth 
century  long  before  it  broke  out  in  real  life;  and  the  struggle 
is  still  very  animated  between  the  intellectual  defenders  and 
champions  of  the  monarchical  and  religious  Restoration,  and 
of  the  newly  awakened  liberal  opposition.  In  like  manner, 
as  the  German  people  were,  and  still  are,  half  Catholic  and 
half  Protestant,  it  is  religious  peace  which  in  all  literature, 
and  particularly  in  philosophy,  forms  the  basis  of  their 
modern  intellectual  culture.     The   mere   aesthetic   part  of 
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Gennan  letters,  as  regards  art  and  poetry, — that  artist-like 
enthusiasm  peculiar  to  our  nation — the  struggles  which  con- 
vulsed the  infancy  of  our  literature — the  successive  imitation 
and  rejection  of  the  French  and  English  models — the  very 
general  diffusion  of  classical  learning — ^the  newly  enkindled 
love  for  our  native  speech,  and  for  the  early  history  of  our 
country,  and  its  elder  monuments  of  art — all  these  are  sub* 
jects  of  minor  interest  in  the  European  point  of  view  we  here 
take,  and  form  but  the  prelude  and  introduction  to  that 
higher  German  science  and  philosophy  which  is  now  more 
immediately  the  subject  of  our  inquiries.  Historical  research 
should  never  be  separated  from  any  philosophy,  still  less 
from  the  German ;  as  historical  erudition  is  the  most  effectaal 
counterpoise  to  that  absolute  spirit,  so  prevalent  in  German 
science  and  German  speculation. 

Art  and  poetry  constitute  that  department  of  intellect 
wherein  every  nation  should  mostly  follow  the  impulse  of  its 
own  spirit,  its  own  feelings,  and  its  own  turn  of  fancy ;  and 
we  must  regard  it  as  an  exception  when  the  poetry  of  any 
particular  nation  (such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  English 
at  the  present  day)  is  felt  and  received  by  other  nations  as 
an  European  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  history  is  a  sort  of 
intellectual  common  open  to  all  European  nations.  The 
English,  who  in  this  department  were  ever  so  active  and  dis- 
tinguished, have,  in  very  recent  times,  produced  works  on 
their  own  national  history  which  really  merit  the  name  of 
classical  monuments  of  the  new  religious  restoration.  Science 
in  general,  and  philosophy  in  particular,  should  never  be  ex- 
clusive or  national— should  never  be  called  English  or  Ger- 
man— but  should  be  general  and  European.  And  if  this  is 
not  so  entirely  the  case  as  in  the  nature  of  things  it  ought  to 
be,  we  must  ascribe  it  to  the  defects  of  particular  forms.  Of 
this  truth  the  example  of  the  French  language  may  convince 
us;  for  no  one  will  deny  the  metaphysical  profundity  of 
Count  Maistre,  or  the  dialectic  perspicacity  of  the  Viscount 
De  Bonald.  Although  those  absolute  principles  which  ap- 
pear to  characterise  the  European  nations  at  this  time  have 
much  less  influence  on  real  life  and  on  the  social  relations  in 
Germany  than  in  any  other  country ;  yet  the  false  spirit  of 
the  absolute  seems  to  be  quite  native  to  German  science  and 
philosophy,  and  for  a  long  period  has  been   the  principal 
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cause  which  has  cramped  the  religious  spirit  and  feelings  so 
natural  to  the  German  character,  or  at  least  has  given  them  a 
false  direction* 

With  regard  to  religious  opinions,  Protestantism  in  Germany 
has  not  been  split  into  a  multitude  of  new,  various,  and  jar- 
ring sects,  as  in  other  countries,  such  as  England,  Holland, 
and  North  America,  where  it  was  exclusively  or  for  the  most 
part  predominant ;  for  even  the  Hernhutters  were  not  pro- 
perly a  sect.  It  is  only  very  recently  the  Pietists  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  party  opposed  to  the  Rationalists — but  their 
doctrines  are  not  sufficiently  precise  and  determinate  to  con- 
stitute them  a  sect,  according  to  the  proper  signification  of 
that  word.  Pietism  consists  rather  in  a  deep,  though  vague, 
sentiment  of  religion,  and  in  a  fusion  of  various  and  opposite 
religious  views  and  doctrines.  Undoubtedly  this  moral  fusion  of 
opinions,  as  well  as  that  outward  complication  of  the  interests 
and  doctrines  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  and  of  so  many 
private  views  in  matters  of  religion,  produced  many  wild  and 
fanciful  abortions  peculiar  to  the  age ;  many  pure  idiosyncra- 
sies among  the  Protestants,  whether  they  made  half  advances 
towards  the  Catholic  church,  or  pursued  the  opposite  path  of 
absolute  individualism;  or  among  the  Catholics  still  more 
monstrous  amalgamations  —  Protestant  or  semi- Protestant 
innovations  in  doctrine  aimed  at  by  individuals — innovations 
which  originated  in  the  principles  of  lUuminism,  and  were 
countenanced  by  the  well-known  policy  of  certain  sovereigns. 
Much  as  we  may  feel  disposed,  or  are  even  bound,  to  oppose 
with  all  our  might  such  moral  abortions,  when  the  question 
regards  their  practical  operation — yet  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  pronounce  an  absolutely  unfavourable  judgment  on 
their  general  intellectual  tendency.  The  real  primary  evil  of 
the  eighteenth  century — an  utter  indifference  for  all  religious 
doctrines  and  concerns, — the  dangerous  spirit  of  complete 
indifferentism,  from  whose  contagion  many  purely  Catholic 
countries  did  not  escape,  took  less  strong  hold  in  Germany, 
and  obtained  less  general  diffusion,  than  in  any  other  country. 
A  deep,  indelible  religious  feeling  still  continued  to  charac- 
terise the  German  nation,  and  to  give  a  tone  to  its  philoso- 
phical speculations.  We  should  not  pay  too  much  attention 
to  some  transient  and  partial  paradoxes : — I  well  recollect  the 
words  of  an  old,  very  experienced,  pious,  and  enlightened 
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ecclesiastic,  who  well  understood  the  German  character,  and 
who  used  to  say,  *'  If  we  don't  give  a  religion  to  the  Ger- 
mans, they  will  make  one  out  for  themselves." 

Even  in  the  greatest  errors  of  their  philosophy,  a  certain 
religious  bearing  and  tendency  can  easily  be  pointed  out. 
However,  in  a  country  like  Germany,  where  religious  opinions 
and  interests  are  so  various  and  so  intermixed,  a  long  time 
must  elapse  before  a  profound  philosophy, .  which  would 
satisfy  these  yearnings  of  religious  desire,  can*  attain  its  full 
moral  development,  or  assume  a  clear  outward  tangible  form. 
If  I  before  said  of  the  English,  in  reference  to  the  struggle 
going  on  between  the  conflicting  elements  of  their  govern- 
ment—  a  struggle  which  in  one  form  or  other  every  great 
European  nation  has  to  settle  in  its  own  interior,  and  to  bring 
to  a  successful  issue — that  it  would  appear  by  many  expressions 
in  their  parliamentary  proceedings,  from  those  in  particular 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  who  are  best  acquainted  with  them, 
that  a  secret  self-apprehension  besets  the  minds  of  English 
politicians ;  so  I  may  now  say  of  our  German  nation,  among 
whom  the  conflict  lies  principally,  or  more  immediately,  in 
the  sphere  of  religion  and  philosophy,  that  more  than  all 
other  nations  the  Germans  are  destitute  of  self-knowledge  and 
of  mutual  concord ;  and  the  cause  of  this  must  be  sought  for 
in  the  unfulfilment  of  their  religious  and  philosophical  des- 
tiny, and  in  the  yet  unallayed  discord  between  opposite 
elements  of  faith  and  various  systems  of  science. 

In  the  first  period  of  German  literature,  the  Protestants 
had  quite  the  preponderance ;  but  since  then  the  balance,  at 
least  in  science,  has  been  completely  restored.  I  speak  here 
of  internal  religious  principles,  and  not  of  outward  confessions 
of  faith,  which  cannot  be  made  the  criterion  for  a  philosophic 
classification.  For  otherwise,  by  descending  into  details,  I 
might  cite,  among  the  few  quite  irreligious  organs  of  German 
philosophy,  some  writers  (happily  rare  exceptions)  who  be- 
longed to  Catholic  Germany ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  among 
those  foremost  and  most  distinguished  in  reviving  the  pure 
Platonic  philosophy,  and  whose  profound  religious  concep- 
tions have  given  quite  a  Christian  form  to  natural  philosophy 
itself,  I  might  adduce  the  names  of  men  who  were  members 
of  the  Protestant  church.  Philosophy  itself  has  not  to  de- 
termine nor  to  illustrate  religious  dogmas,  nor  does  it  stand 
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in  immediate  connexion  with  them.  The  main  point  to 
*ivhich  1  wish  to  direct  attention,  and  which  is  necessary  to 
render  philosophy  Christian,  is,  that  an  internal  harmony  or 
unison  should  be  preserved  between  faith  and  science ;  next, 
that  the  principle  of  divine  revelation  should  be  regarded  as 
the  basis,  not  only  of  theology,  but  of  every  other  science ; 
and  lastly,  that  even  nature  herself  should  be  studied  and 
investigated  by  this  high  religious  light,  and  thus  made  to 
receive  from  science  a  new  and  transparent  lustre.  The 
modern  German  philosophy  even  in  its  infancy,  when  it  was 
yet  pretty  closely  allied  to  the  English  school,  and  mostly 
started  with  the  same  problems  (though  it  gave  to  these  a 
deeper  and  a  wider  solution),  aimed  at  this  harmony  between 
faith  and  science.  It  understood  both,  indeed,  in  the  very 
limited  sense  of  a  mere  faith  of  reason  and  science  of  reason, 
influenced  as  it  was  by  the  Rationalism  then  so  generally  dif- 
fused, not  only  in  Protestant  but  even  in  Catholic  countries, 
and  notably  in  Catholic  Germany.  But  at  the  same  time 
other  profound  thinkers  sought  another  and  higher  foundation 
for  philosophy  in  the  idea  of  revelation — a  revelation  which 
some  understood  in  a  mere  general  and  speculative,  though 
not  irreligious,  sense ;  and  others  in  the  Christian  sense  of 
positive  faith  and  pious  feeling.  The  capital  vice  of  German 
philosophy  is  the  absolute,  the  philosophic  reflection  of  the 
general  vice  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  exerts  an  absolute 
influence  on  life  itself — ^whether  this  vice  of  German  philo- 
sophy assume  the  form  of  the  absolute  ego^^  or  that  of  the 
pantheistic  naturalism,!  or  that  of  absolute  reason. j;  It  is 
this  which  originally  gave  to  the  natural  philosophy  of  the 
Germans  a  false  pantheistic  direction,  for  the  real  materialism 
which  has  found  so  many  advocates  among  the  French  natu- 
ralists has,  from  the  very  ideal  tendency  of  the  German 
mind,  experienced  little  favour  in  Germany.  Yet  this  foreign 
influence  was  not  of  long  continuance ;  German  physics  be- 
came deeply  imbued  with  a  religious  spirit,  and  the  German 

*  Schlegel  alludes  to  the  philosophy  of  Fichte,  irhich  was  on  i<f«al 
tubjeetive  Pantheism, 

t  The  author  here  alludes  to  the  philosophy  of  Schelling,  which  was 
more  a  material  and  objective  Pantheism,  not  unlike  the  system  of  Spinoza. 

X  This  last  expression  contains,  I  believe,  an  allusion  to  the  philosophy 
of  HegeL— rraiw. 
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natural  philosophy  is  now  in  the  hands  of  its  first  representa- 
tives decidedly  Christian.  And  this  progress  in  the  great 
work  of  the  religious  regeneration  of  science  I  must  consider 
as  the  noblest  triumph  of  genius,  for  it  is  precisely  in  the 
department  of  physics  the  problem  was  the  most  difficult; 
and  all  that  rich  and  boundless  treasure  of  new  discoveries 
in  nature,  which  are  ever  better  understood  when  viewed  in 
connexion  with  the  high  truths  of  religion,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  property  of  Christian  science.  The  various 
systems  of  philosophic  Rationalism,  mutually  subversive  as 
they  are  of  each  other,  will  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  vulgar 
Rationalism,  which  is  but  an  emanation  of  the  higher,  and 
which  still  prevails  in  some  particular  schools,  and  in  many 
of  the  lower  walks  of  German  literature,  will  finally  dis- 
appear, in  proportion  as  German  philosophy  becomes  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  religion,  and  German  science  becomes 
thoroughly  Christian,  or  Catholic  In  the  firm  hope  that 
this  will  certainly  happen,  I  have  given  publicity  to  these 
first  essays  of  a  philosophy  I  had  long  in  secret  prepared, 
and  of  which  the  first  part,  "  The  Philosophy  of  Life,**  treat* 
of  consciousness,  or  of  the  inward  man;  the  second,  this 
^  Philosophy  of  History,"  which  I  now  have  here  brought  to 
a  close,  considers  the  outward  man,  or  the  progress  of  states 
and  nations  through  all  ages  of  the  world. 

That  in  this  progress  of  mankind,  a  divine  Hand  and  con- 
ducting Providence  are  clearly  discernible ;  that  earthly  and 
visible  power  has  not  alone  co-operated  in  this  progress,  and 
in  the  opposition  which  has  impeded  it,  but  that  the  struggle 
has  been  in  part  carried  on  under  divine,  and  against  invisible 
might, — is  a  truth,  I  trust,  which,  if  not  proved  to  mathe- 
matical evidence  (an  evidence  here  neither  appropriate  nor 
applicable),  has  still  been  substantiated  on  firm  and  solid 
grounds.  We  may  conclude  our  work  by  a  retrospective 
view  of  society,  considered  in  reference  to  that  invisible 
world  and  higher  region,  from  which  the  operations  of  this 
visible  world  proceed,  in  which  its  great  destinies  have  their 
root,  and  which  is  the  ultimate  and  highest  term  of  all  its 
movements. 

Christianity  is  the  emancipation  of  the  human  race  from 
the  bondage  of  that  inimical  spirit  who  denies  God,  and,  as 
far  as  in  him  lies,  leads  all  created   intelligences  astray. 
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Hence  the  Scripture  styles  him,  <Uhe  prince  of  this  world  ; " 
and  90  he  was  in  fact,  but  in  ancient  history  only,  when 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  amid  the  pomp  of 
martial  glory,  and  the  splendour  of  Pagan  life,  he  had  es- 
tablished the  throne  of  his  domination.  Since  this  divine  era 
in  the  history  of  man,  since  the  commencement  of  his  eman- 
cipation in  modern  times,  this  spirit  can  no  longer  be  called 
the  prince  of  this  world,  but  the  spirit  of  Hmey  the  spirit 
opposed  to  divine  influence,  and  to  the  Christian  religion, 
apparent  in  those  who  consider  and  estimate  time  and  ail 
things  temporal,  not  by  the  law  and  feeling  of  eternity,  but 
for  temporal  interests,  or  from  temporal  motives,  change,  or 
undervalue,  and  forget  the  thoughts  and  faith  of  eternity. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  this  spirit  of  time 
appeared  as  a  beguiling  sectarian  spirit  This  spirit  obtained 
its  highest  triumph  in  the  new  and  false  faith  of  a  fanatic 
Unitarianism,  utterly  opposed  to  the  religion  of  love,  and 
which  severed  from  Christianity  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Eastern  church,  and  whole  regions  of  Asia.  In  the  middle 
ages  this  spirit  displayed  itself,  not  so  much  in  hostile  sects, 
as  in  scholastic  disputes,  in  divisions  between  church  and 
state,  and  in  the  internal  disorders  of  both.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  era  of  the  world,  the  spirit  of  time 
claimed  as  an  urgent  want  of  mankind,  full  freedom  of  Taith; 
a  claim  of  which  the  immediate  consequence  was  only  a 
bloody  warfare,  and  a  fatal  strugghe  of  life  and  death,  pro- 
tracted beyond  a  century.  When  this  struggle  was  terminated, 
or  rather  appeased,  it  was  succeeded  by  an  utter  indifference 
for  all  religions,  provided  only  their  morality  were  good:  and 
the  spirit  of  time  proclaimed  religious  indifferenHsm  as  the 
order  of  the  day.  This  apparent  calm  was  followed  by  the 
revolutionary  tempest;  and  now  that  this  has  passed  away,  the 
spirit  of  time  has  in  our  days  become  absolute-^that  is  to  say, 
it  has  perverted  reason  to  party — passion,  or  exalted  passion 
to  the  place  of  reason  :  and  this  is  the  existing  form  and  last 
metamorphosis  of  the  old  evil  spirit  of  time. 

Turning  now  to  that  Divine  aid  which  has  supported  man- 
kind in  their  ever-enduring  struggle  against  their  own  infir- 
mities, against  all  the  obstacles  of  nature  and  natural  circum- 
stances, and  against  the  opposition  of  the  evil  spirit ;  I  have 
endeavoured  to  shew,  that  in  the  first  thousand  years  of 
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Primitive  History,  Divine  Revelation,  although  preserved  in 
its  native  purity  but  in  the  one  original  source,  still  flowed  in 
copious  streams  through  the  religious  traditions  of  the  other 
great  nations  of  that  pristine  epoch;  and  that  troubled  as  the 
current  might  be  by  the  admixture  of  many  errors,  yet  was 
it  easy  to  trace  it,  in  the  midst  of  this  slime  and  pollution,  to 
its  pure  and  sacred  source.  And  with  such  a  belief  must 
commence  every  religious  view  of  universal  history.  And  it 
is  only  with  this  religious  belief,  and  perception  of  the  traces 
of  divine  revelation,  we  can  rightly  comprehend  and  judge 
this  primitive  epoch  of  history.  We  shall  prize  with  deeper, 
more  earnest,  and  more  solid  affection  the  great  and  divine 
era  of  man's  redemption  and  emancipation  A)ccurring  as  it 
does  in  the  middle-point  of  human  history}  the  more  ac- 
curately we  discriminate  between  what  is  essentially  divine 
and  unchangeably  eternal  in  this  revelation  of  love,  and  the 
elements  of  destruction  which  man  has  opposed  thereto  or 
intermingled  therewith.  And  it  is  only  in  the  spirit  of  love 
the  history  of  Christian  times  can  be  rightly  understood  and 
accurately  judged.  In  later  ages,  when  the  spirit  of  discord 
has  triumphed  over  love,  historical  hope  is  our  only  remaining 
clue  in  the  labyrinth  of  history.  It  is  only  with  sentiments 
of  grateful  admiration,  of  amazement,  and  awe,  we  trace  in 
the  special  dispensations  of  providence,  for  the  advancement 
of  Christianity  and  the  progress  of  modem  society,  the 
wonderful  concurrence  of  events  towards  the  single  object  of 
divine  love,  or  the  unexpected  exercise  of  divine  justice  long 
delayed ;  such  as  I  have  in  the  proper  places  endeavoured  to 
point  out.  With  this  faith  in  Primitive  Revelation,  and  in 
the  glorious  consummation  of  Christian  love,  I  cannot  better 
conclude  this  *^  Philosophy  of  History"  than  with  the  religious 
hope  I  have  more  than  once  expressed,  and  which  is  more 
particularly  applicable  to  these  times — the  dawn  of  an  ap- 
proaching era, — that  by  the  thorough  religious  regeneration 
of  the  state,  and  of  science,  the  cause  of  God  and  Christianity 
may  obtain  a  complete  triumph  on  the  earth. 
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Alaric,  conquest  of  Rome  .  305 
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Alexander  the  Great,  conquest 

of  Persia    .        .        .        .226 
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Anaxagoras,  expounded  the  na- 
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his    doctrine    a    system    of 
dualism     .         .         .         .  243 
Anchorites,  Christian  .312 
Animal  life,  its  preservation  in 

India         .         .         .         .189 
sacrificed  for  departed  souls  .  190 
Antiochus,    conquered    by    the 

Romans    ....  257 
Antonines,  stoicism  during  their 

reign         .        .         .         .292 

Arabia,  hieroglyphics  found  there  220 

never  subdued       .        .         .3-0 

distracted  by  the  quarrel  in 
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their  idolatry  .  .  .322 
their  worship  at  the  Caaba  .  323 
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conquered  by  Charles  Martel    331 
their    influence    in  Asia  and 
Africa       ....  332 
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Indians  .  .  .  .178 
of  the  middle  age  .  .  374 
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tianity      .         .        .        .313 
contributed  to  the  downfal  of 
Rome        .        .        .        .314 
Aristotle  equal  to  Alexander  the 

Great  .  .  .  .69 
his  philosophy  .  .  .  245 
an  Arabic  translation  brought 

to  Europe  by  Frederick  1 1.  371 
study  of  his  works  in  the  mid- 
dle age      ....  375 
Art,  its  national  character         .  470 
Asia,  man's  primitive  dwelling- 
place  in  the  central  region  81,  S3 
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most  ancient  city  there  .  .  95 
remains  of  primitive  mining  .  95 
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intellectual  opposition  between 
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its  civilisation  all  derived  from 
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a  distinct  dynasty  of  the  Asi- 
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men 231 

their  manners  introduced  by 
Cecrops    ....  233 
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Augustine,  St.,  his  writings      .315 
Austria,  present  state  of  learn- 
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Belus,  Temple  of     .        .        .  223 
BeneiUct,  St.,  founds  monastic 

schools  .        .        .333 
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Thracian  Bosphorus,  con- 
sidered perfectly  historical      79 
Bombay,  its  monumental  edifices  1 78 
Boniface,    established    Christi- 
anity in  (Germany      .        .  333 
Bonifitce  YIII.,  his  exaggera- 
tions and  pretensions         .  382 
Borromeo,  St  Charles,  his  Ma- 
nual of  Religion         .        .  420 
Bossuet,  greatest  French  writer   428 
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by  degrees         .  .  147 

their  battles  with  the  Cstratri- 
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Brass,  age  of    .  .99 
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Buddha,  his  priests  mere  jugglers  138 

changed  by  the  Chinese  to  Fo  139 

his  real  name  Oautama         .  139 

Buddhism,  introduced  in  China   125 
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system  ....  185 
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opposed  to  &e  Vedanta  philo- 
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Buddhists,  same  as  Samaneana     188 
still  bear  the  name  of  Scha- 
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numerous  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander       ....  140 
possession  of  Eastern  Asia    .   140 
Buffon,  his  hypothesis  of  a  vast 

central  fire        ...     76 

Bonaparte        ....  436 
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Caaba,  at  Mecca,  sanctuary  of 
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erected  by  Abraham      .        •  324 
seven  Arab  poems  kept  there    325 
Cadmus  introduced  the  alphabet    233 
Caesar,  Julius,  his  conquest  of 
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his  Commentaries  .        •  263 
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Calidas,  the  Indian  poet    .        .180 
extract  from  his  drama  of  Sa- 

contala      .        .        .        .185 
compared  with  Sophocles      •  191 
Cabiyog,  fourth  age  of  misery  .  179 
commenced  1000  years  before 
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Canab,  great  objects  of  solici- 
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Capital  punishments,  their  aboli- 
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Carlovingian  Empire,  its  diyi- 
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Carthaginians,  their  conquest  of 
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the  second  Punic  war    .        .  256 
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connected  with  the  transmi- 
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women      ....  145 
their  moral  effects         .        .145 
reckoned  by  the  Greeks        .  146 
difference  of  physiognomy     .  146 
their  rigid  separation  unac- 
countable .        .        .148 
Caste  of  warriors  in  India,  not 
unlike  the  German  nobility  148 
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existence  among  the  Cainites    149 
Catholics  of  Germany,  account 
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Catholicism,  embraced  by  Schle- 
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the  peace  of  Europe  .        .  466 
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Cecrops,   founder  of  Athenian 

manners  ....  288 
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Censor,  his  authority  .  .  253 
Ceylon,  its  temples  .  .  .178 
Cham,  race  of,  in  Africa  .  .  206 
Charlemagne,  his  peace  with  the 
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laid  the  foundation  of  Cliristian 

government       .        •        .  343 
division  of  the  Carlovingian 
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his  idea  of  a  universal  Chris- 
tian empire        .        •        .  399 
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Mahommedan  powers         .  399 
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Charles  I.,  of  England,  his  exe- 
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built  the   great  wall,  and 
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its  extent  and  population        .  116 
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its  mamien,  laws,  and  Ian- 
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its  monarchy  absolute    . 
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found  amongst  the  Mexicans      126 

its  history  nothing  but  sedi- 

Remusat's  opinions  concern- 
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introduction  of  Buddhism 
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hieroglyphics     .        .         .127 

conquered  by  Zingis  Khan     . 

125 
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restored  by  Chow  . 
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133 
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primitive  antiquity     . 
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commences  with  Chow  .     .    .123 

Chmese,  their  high  degree  of  ci- 

not disfigured  by  fictions        .  132 

vilisation   .        .         .        . 
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pnnting,  gunpowder,  and  the 

Mosaic  revelation       .         .132 

magnet  known  to  them  .     . 

120 

a  continued  series  of  revolu- 

remarkable for  polished  man- 

tions         .        .         .        .134 

ners  

120 

proves  the  original  eminence 

their  manners  not  to  be  over- 

of  the  people     .        .        .  137 

looked       .... 

120 

Chivalry,  its  nature   .        .        .371 

their  native  dynasties  furnish 

its  poetry      ....  878 

few  data  of  their  intellectual 

Chow,  founder  of  a  new  Chinese 

progress    .         •        .        . 

123 

dynasty     .         .         .        .125 

no  sacerdotal  class 
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Christ,  his  birth        .        .        .269 

their  philosophy     . 
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call  their  country  the  Celestial 
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their  idolatry  of  the  state 
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their  religion 
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ners  
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fulfilled  the  kw     .        .        .  284 

designation   of  the  Supreme 

Christians,  confounded  with  Jews  271 

Being        .... 
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firing   of  Rome   ascribed   to 

their  early  worship 

176 

them         ....  27> 

persecution   of  their   ancient 

repasts  of  Thyestes  ascribed  to 

doctrines  .... 

176 

them          .        .        .        .272 

ancient  inhabitants 
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Pliny's  character  of       .        .  272 

Chinese  language,  diflficulties  at- 

their thoughts  on  life  and  death  285 

tending  its  study 

121 

their  ideas  of  futurity     .        .  285 

its  symbolical  character 
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their  anchorites     .        .         .812 

the  absence  of  grammar 
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model  of  monastic  institutions  812 

i^ts  primitive  character    . 
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Christianity,  a  nilixig  power  in 
the  world  .        .        .        .268 
first  promulgation  of      .        .  268 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Ro- 
mans        ....  275 
its  influence  on  the  progress  of 

mankind    ....  276 
its  connexion  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  history  .  275 
necessary  to  the  nnderstandmg 

of  history  .  .  .  .279 
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.  Hebrew  revelation^  its  corner- 
stone  288 

Greek   language,  its   second 

foundation-stone  .  .  288 
Roman  empire,  its  third  foun- 
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its  spirit,  how  to  seize  it  ' .  289 
reasons  of  its  rapid  diffusion  290 
attempted  to  be  subverted  by 

the  Roman  emperors .        .  290 
embraced  by  Constantine       .  295 
embraced  by  the  Goths  .        .  305 
could  not  alone  have  regene- 
rated Rome       .        .        .811 
its  discords  injure  its  influence  31 1 
its  heresies  and  corruptions    .813 
its  character  at  that  period     .315 
Christianity,  foundation  of  all 
Christian  states         .        .  841 
its  influence  on  European  na- 
tions        ....  342 
introduced    in    Germany  by 

Boniface  .  .  .  .333 
introduced  in  Britain  •  .  333 
introduced  in  Denmark  .  355 

introduced  in  Hungary  .  .  355 
its  influence  in  Sweden  .  355 

its  power  of  renovation  .  366 

its  institutions  in  the  middle  age  366 
hegaxi  to  decline  .  .  .  373 
would  have  been  lost  but  for 

the  papal  power  .  .  380 
its  unity  dissolved  .        .  398 

its  doctrines  real  and  positive  462 
its  birth  the  great  point  of 

survey       ....  466 
philosophy  its  principal  con- 
cern .        .        ,        .  469 


Christianity,  the  emandpatloii 

of  the  hmnaa  race    .       .  474 
Christian  love  ....  268 
Christian    philosophy    of    the 
middle  age  .        .  375 

evil  of  adopting  the  Aristo- 
telian system    .        •        .  876 
its  interruptions    •        .        .  468 
Christian  state,  error  to  refer 
everything  to  it  .        .  344 

its  constitution  and  govern- 
ment        •        •        •        .  345 
its  tone  and  spirit  .        .  346 

how-  to  discover  it         .        .  347 
harmonises  with  the  German 

usages       ....  847 
its  nature  illustrated  by  Char- 
lemagne and  Alfred   .        .  349 
its  political  institutions  .  350 

its  early  times  in  Europe       .  351 
foundedin  England  by  Gr^fory  854 
Christendom,  divided  into  two 

sects  ....  351 

Chronology,  ancient,  fobulous  .  179 
when  commences  in  India     .  180 
Church,  Western,  weakened  by 
the  contest  between  the  two 
Popes        ....  883 
its  wealth  a  great  stuAibling- 

block         .         .        .        .383 
struggles  for  the  jurisdiction 
of  its  property   .        .        .  384 
Cicero,  his  writings  .        .        .  263 
Civilisation,      Indian,     whence 
derived      ....  177 
designs  of  Providence  mani- 
fest in  it    .        .        .        .277 
Classics,    their   revival   in  the 

middle  age         .        .        .  388 
Classical  historical  works  of  in- 
estimable advantage   .        .     67 
Climate,    its    revolutions    and 
changes     ...        .        .75 
Leibnitz's  coigectures  on  it  .     75 
how  to  explain  it  .        .        .76 
Codrus,  his  memory  cherished 

by  the  Athenians  .231 

Colchis,    an    Egyptian    colony 

there  .         .         .         .220 

Colebrooke,  his  censures  on  the 

Sanchy&  philosophy  .        .183 
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Conrad  the  second  restorer  of 

Germany   ....  357 
Constans  II.,  the  Greek  Em- 
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Constantine,    embraced    Chris- 
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Constantinople,  ruinous  to  Italy  306 
taken  by  the  Turks       .        .  386 
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ture  and  science 
Corinth,  destruction  of 
Creation  of  the  earth 
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their  war  with  the  Brahmins 
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Cyrus,  his  conquests 
empire  founded  by  him 
instituted  the  Magi 
Dante,  his  poem  of  visions 
D'Echstein,  his  account  of  a 

literary  association     . 
Decius  the  Emperor,  slain  by 

the  Goths 
De  Luc's   hypothesis  concern' 
ing  the  deluge    . 
cannot    be    reconciled    with 
Holy  Writ 
Deluge,  vestiges  of      .        .    74-79 
an  example  pointing  out  those 
of  its  remains  which  are  of 
most  moment  to  the  his- 
torian 
all  great  changes  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  ascribed  to  it  , 
De  Luc's  hypothesis  of 
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the  Celtic  .  .  .  .197 
theMagiar  .  .197 

Lao-tseu,  Chinese  phfloso^ier   191 
degenmcy  of  his  disdples     131 
Lectonia,  tradition  of      .       •  235 
Leibnitz,  his   prediotioo  con- 
cerning language  .    19 
his   conjectures  ooncernftDg 

the  climate  of  the  earth   .    75 

opinion  on  Atheism     .       «  101 

on  Chinese  primary  lines     .  138 

his  philosophy,  character  of  439 

Leo  IC,  character  of       .       .  897 

Leasing  on  the  transmigrati(m 

of  souls    ....  157 
Lewis  XL  of  France,  consoli* 
dated  the  absolute  autho- 
rity of  his  crown      .        .  395 
Lewis,  St.,   his   last  crusade 

against  Egypt  •        .  379 

Liberalism  can  never  obtain  a 

Inajority  in  Euiope  .       .461 
life,  how  its  evUs  are  , to  be 

overcome         •       .       .170 
Light,  system  of,  corrupted  by 

the  Guebers     ,       .       .  235 

Literature,    lectures    on,   by 

Schlegel  .       .       .    '    .    35 

of  the  Romans     .       .        .  263 

livy,  equal  to  the  Greeks       .  263 

Lo(^e,  am^re  English  philoeo- 

pher         ...        *  430 
Lombards,  their  incursion  In 
Italy         .  .        .336 

contest  between  their  kings 
and  the  Greek  Exarchs  of 
Ravenna  ....  837 
Longevity       .        •       .        .101 
its  causes     ....  103 
found  in  various  countries  .  108 
not  to  be  doubted        .        .  105 
Louis  XIV.,  his  foreign  policy 
unchristian  •     .       .       .  427 
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Louis  XIV.  strengthened  his 

regal  prerogative  .  427 

Luther,  Martin,  bis  writings  .  400 
Opposed  to  tiie  excesses  of 

the  Hussites     .  .401 

reprobated  the  r^ection  of 

the  sacred  myitoies        .  404 
bis  original  powers  of  mind    404 
Maccabees,  laid  down    thebr 

Utos  for  their  fidth  .       .  S79 
Macartn^'s  (Lord)  document 
coDoemiog  the  population 
of  China  .  .        .116 

Chinese  histoiy  in  the  dy- 
dasty  of  Chow 
Maoedon,  its  ascendency  over 

Greece 
Macedonian  conquests  in  Asia, 

their  influence 
Macbiayelli,  his  acute  perspi 
cacity  and  delicate  discri- 
mination .... 
opposed  to  Thomas  a  Eem- 

pis 

Magi,  instituted  by  Cyrus 
Maglar  language    . 
Magic,  practice  of  by  primi* 
tiyeCainites     . 
of  the  Egyptians 
its    association  with  mys- 
teries       .  .       .215 
Magnet,  known  to  the  Chinese  120 
Maha-Barata,   great   Lidian 
epic  poem         •       .       .181 
sets  forth  the  Yedanta  phy- 
losophjjr    .        .       .        .181 
Mahomet,  his  aversion  to  idol- 
atry                .  .822 
affected  by  the  expectation 

of  a  Deliverer  .  .  322 
chosen  to  touch  the  Caaba  324 
his  poetry  .  •  •  .825 
acknowledged  a  prophet  by 

his  wife  Cad^ah  .  .  825 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  his 

real  history  .  .  .325 
his  religious  system  .  .  326 
his  prohibition  of  vrine  .827 
his  system  of  morals  .  .  328 
his  flight  to  Mecca      .       .  329 


128 
281 


288 


67 

395 
224 
197 

98 
199 


Mahomet,  his  death  .  829 

contest  among  his  disciples  .  829 
Mahommedans  hi  India  .       .  140 
Mahommedanism    contrasted 
with  Christianity     .        .  318 
its  proscription  of  images    .  337 
Mahometism,  unitarianism  at    818 
fanatism  of,  its  rapid  propa- 
gation of  .       .       .       .818 
sketch  of  820-^30 

influence  of  6ifte-igMri»  on     .  821 
sketch  of;  by  Ctoerres  .       .331 
Maistre,  his  appreciation  of  St. 
Martin     ....  458 
his  firmness  of  character,  &c  468 
Malays,  their  language  diiObr- 

ent  Arom  the  Indian .       .  141 
Mammoth  remains .       .       .104 
Man,  his  primitive  dwelling- 
place  m  the  central  region 
of  Western  Asia  .    88 

traditions  of  various  nations 

concerning  it    .       .       .83 
diroaritpr  between  the  Mosaic 
descnption  and  the  pre- 
sent conformation  of  those 
regions     ....    84 
his  relation  on  earth    •       .    85 
his    affinity    to  the  lower 

animals    .        .  .85 

designed  to  be  the  lord  of 

creation   .  .        .86 

speech    his    distinguisliing 

characteristic  .  .86 

not  to  be  viewed  with  the 

eye  of  a  naturalist  .  .  89 
created  free.  .  .  .89 
endowed  with  two  wills  .  89 
division  into  nations  .  .91 
identity  of  origin  .  .91 
fislls  hito  a  state  of  conflict 

andconAision  .  .  •  91 
diversity  of  races  •  .91 
their  analogy  .       .92 

his  second  fall  .  .  .  98 
received  much  flmn  sacred 

tradition  .        .        .96 

separation  of  into  tribes  .  97 
^denage  ....  98 
m  two  great  parties  .  .  98 
silver  age     •        .        •       .99 
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Man,  brazen  age  •  .  .99 
iron  age  .  •  .  .99 
all  degenerated  •  •  .99 
gradual  declination  •  .  100 
in  the  present  period  diTided 

into  two  hofltile  divisions .  101 
his  primitive  gigantic  stature 

and  longevity  .  .  .103 
union  of  the  two  races  •  •  104 
became  more  disfigured  with 

increasing  degeneracy  .  152 
his  individual  unity  broken .  162 
ol]ject  of  his  inteUectual  and 

moral  exertions  .  .  162 
his  moral  being  .  .  .163 
his  four  primary  fiiculties  .  163 
his  likeness  to  his  creator  .  207 
considered  merely  as  an  ani- 
mal   207 

his  internal  life    .        .        .211 
his  progressive   and   social 

development  .  .  .312 
his  immediate  insight  into 

nature  ....  214 
his  free  will  ,        .        .889 

Marios,  lus  victories        .        .  260 
Marriages,  in  India,  unlawful 
between  persons  of  different 

caste 145 

indispensable  to  the  Brah- 
mins        .        .        .        .190 
^lars,  progenitor  of  the  Ro* 

mans        ....  251 
Martel,  Charles,  conquered  the 

Arabs       .        .        .        .331 
Martin,  St.,  a  Christian  Theo- 

sophist      .        .        .        ,  468 
Masonic  Societies,  their  Sym- 

hols 456 

their  influence     .        .        .457 
societies    proceeding     from 

them  .  .  .  .457 
harmonised  with  the  English 

state         .        .        .        .458 
Christian  party  sprung  up  in 
them         ....  458 
Maximilian,  his  alliance  with 

the  pope  .        .        .398 

Medici,  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo, 
encouraged  classical  litera- 
ture ....  887 


Melancthon,  his  opinions  akia 

to  Catholic  doctrines  .  404 

Men  of  Letters  persecuted  in 

China  ....  124 
Middle  age,  not  a  period  of 
anarchy  .  .  .  ,355 
its  radical  vice  .  .  ,  372 
its  art  and  poetry  .  .  373 
its  architecture  and  painting  374 
its  Cliristian  philosophers  .  375 
its  scholastic  philosophy-  .  37^ 
its  jurisprudence  .        .  377 

Military  s^vice  in  India .  ,  143 
Millenarian  doctrine  .  ,316 
MimansHphikMophy  .  .  iss 
Mind,  its  internal  develop- 
ment belongs  ss  much  to 
history  as  politics  .  .  68 
Mining,  primitive  .  .  .95 
Mino,  a  Chinese  race  .  !  177 
Mithridates^war  with  the  Ro^ 

mans         .  ,  260 

Modem  history,  Schlegd's  Lec- 
tures on    ...        .22 
Moguls,  their  great  power  in 
the  Middle  Ages       .        .379 
overthrew   Russia,    Poland, 

and  Silesia        .        .        .  330 
empire,  not  so  important  as 
the  Roman       ,        .        .lis 
Moloch,  sacrifices  to        .        [  200 
Monarchy,  its  foundations        !  248 
Monumental  remains       .        .105 
Mosaic   account   corroborated 
by  other  nations       ,        .     94 
ascribes  the  origin  of  here- 
ditary trade  to  the  Cainites  149 
represents  the  corruption  of 
the  world  .        .150 

Mosaic  history,  its  brevity      [  172 
its  explanations  of  science  .  21& 
Miisaic  genealogy,  very  clear  .  296 
Moses,  versed  in  Egyptian  sci- 
ence        .        .        .  1/.7 
his  precepts  conformable  to 

Egyptian  usages       .        .  157 
rejected  all  that  was  corrupt 

in  them    .        .        .        .168 
not  disconcerted  by  EgypI 

tian  sorcerers    .        .        .168 
no  more  priest  than  king     ,  302 
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Moses,  his  doctrine  of  man's 

likeness  to  Qod        .        .210 

Music,  primitive      .        .        .    95 

of  the  Cainites     .       '•        .149 

chiefly  consecrated      .        .  149 

Mysteries,  their  associations   .215 

Mysticism,  better  understood 

by  Europeans  .        .        .  160 
Mythology  of  Greece,  repub- 
lican        .        .        .        .229 
of  the  Hindoos     .        .        .153 
Kantes,  Edict  of,   lamenlalde 

cRffects  of  it«  revocation     .  425 
Nations,  their  divisions  .    91 

only  a  few  really  historical     108 
their  number        .        .        .Ill 
their  classification        .        ,112 
their  early  intercourse         .219 
Napoleon,  character  of    •       .  459 
Nature,  her  mute  language  and 
symbolical  writing   .        .    87 
adored  by  the  Indians  .  155 

its  sensual  idolatry,  the  fun- 
damental error  of  pagan- 
ism    ....       215 
its  pure  and  simple  yenera- 

tion  ....  217 

its  pure  symbolism      .        .218 

worshipped  by  the  Greeks  .  240 

law  of,  traced  in  the  history 

of  mankind      .        .        .  SIO 

Nero,  sets  Rome  on  fire  .        .271 

threw  the  blame  upon  the 

Christians        .        .        .  272 

Newspapers,  their  power         .    70 

Nobility,  hereditary,  does  not 

exist  in  China .         .        .133 
Normans,  their  naval  expedi- 
tions        ....  354 
assisted  the  Greeks  against 

the  Saracens     .        .       .  355 
their  part  in  the  first  crusade  367 
North  Pole,  eulogised  in  tradi- 
tion .        .        .        .79 
in  what  it  differs  from  the 

South       ....    80 
earliest  abode  of  the  human 
race  .       .       .        .81 

North,  occasions  which  led  to 

Its  early  colonisation        .    80 
Northern  Firmament  possesses 


the  most  brilliant  constel- 
lations       .        .        .        .80 
Norway,  its  intolerance  .        .  448 
Nyaya  philosophy,  like  Buddh- 
ism   139 

founded  by  Gautama  .  .186 
embraces  logic  .  .  .136 
discussed  by  the  Indians  with 

great  copiousness     .        .  187 

its  tendency  ideal         .        .187 

Odoacer,  called  to  the  Boman 

empire      ....  307 

conquered  by  Theodoric       .  307 

Olympic  and  Isthmian  games  .  233 

Origen,    his   leaning   to   the 

Gnostics  ....  315 
Orpheus,  founder  of  the  Greek 

Mysteries  .  .  .  233 
Osiris,  his  conquests  .  .  230 
Osymandas,  his  expediticm  to 

Bactiiana         .        .        .  220 

Otho,  Emperor  of  Gtermany, 

deposed  the  Pope     .       .  359 

power  of  choosing  the  Pope  .  359 

Ovid,  inferior  to  the  Greeks    .  263 

Paganism,  how  to  be  classed   .  199 

not  to  be  considered  as  mere 

poetry       ....  200 
its  fundamental  error  .        .215 
its  mysteries         .        .        .215 
Pahlavas,  their  origin      .        .  100 
Painting,  its  progress  in  Italy 
and  Germany  in  the  mid- 
dle age      ....  374 
Paris,  Schlegers  visit  to  .        ,      9- 
Parmenides,  his  doctrines       .  243 
Patagonians  of  America  .        .  105 
Patriarchs,     descended    finom 
Seth         .        .        «        .96 
a  peacef\il  race     .        •        .96 
their  longevity     .        .        .103 
recognised  by  the  Indians    .  150 
care  for  their  race        .       .  151 
Patricians   and    plebdans    of 
Rome        ....  252 
their  mutual  interest   .        .  253 
their  wars  conducted  by  Ma- 
rius  and  Sylla  .       •       .  259 
Paul,  St.,  a  Pharisee       .        .281 
Peace,  nothing  but  war  kept 
under  by  human  dexterity    67 
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VfHiamf    the    aboriginct    of 

Greece  ....  234 
PeUwgic  remains  in  Italy  .  250 
Parfectibilit7,progreMiTe»  often 

oontraiy  to  Mstory  .       .  208 
Persians,  form  a  point  of  tnn- 
sidon        ....  173 
their  nnlTersal  conquest      •  173 
reeemUaace  to  the  Indians 

and  Hebrews    .  .173 

oonnezion  with  the  Chinese 

and  Egyptians .  .  .173 
hatred  for  idoUtxy  .  •  174 
flre-worship  •  .  .174 
their  conqnesU    .  •  219 

empire  founded  by  Cyrus  .  224 
th&  ancient  energy  .  .  213 
purity  of  their  ancient  leli- 

gicn         .       .       .       .217 
ascendency  of  their  priests  .  225 
education  of  their  nobility  .  225 
causes  of  their  decline  and  fidl  226 
Persian  language   spoken   in 
India  •        .        .140 

itsafflnij^  to  the  Sanscrit   .  198 
Peter  the  dermit    .       .        .367 
Peter  the    Great,  founder  of 
the  present  greatness  of 


Pharaohs,  their  conquests       .  219 
Pharisees,,  patricians   of  the 
state         ....  280 
judged  by  Jesus  Christ       .  281 
seven  species  of  them  .       .  281 
Philip  the  Fair,  of  France,  his 
conduct  towards  the  Tem- 
plars       .        •  .381 
HxdB  the  pope  at  Avignon  •  882 
Philosophy  of  History,   defi- 
nition of .        .         .        .65 
an  essential  part  of  divini^.  275 
right  comprehension  of        .  889 
Philosophy  of  life,  SchlegeVs 

lectures  on       .       .       .51 
PhcBnidans,    cause    of   their 
migrations       ...    80 
religion  of   .       .       .       .173 
^  their  sacrifice  to  Moloch      .  200 
their  kindred  with  the  He- 
brews      ....  205 
Pindar,  his  odes      •       .       .240 


Pisistratns,  hated  by  the  Athe^ 

nians        ....  231 
Plato,  his  luminous  manner     .   153 
derived  his  doctrineirom  tiie 

Egyptians  .  166 

lus  inquhries  an  exception  to 

Greek  intellect         .        .  242 
his  notion  of  reminiscence   .  243 
opinioa  of  the  Sophists        .  244 
Pliny,  the  younger,  his  report 

of  the  Christians  to  Trajan  272 
Poetry  often  nearer  the  truth 
than  vulgar  analogies       .  100 
of  the  Hindoos     •       .        .  191 
its  characteristics  .191 

Persian        ....  239 
of  the  middle  age         .        .  373 
its  national  character  .        .  470 
Pdand,     incorporated      with 
other  European  nations    .  355 
penetrated  by  the  Socinians.  415 
Pcditical  events  form  but  a  part 
of  history.        .        .        .68 
knowledge  of;  not  a  complete 

science     ....    68 
idolatry  of  their  state  the 
fundamental  error  of  the 
Romans    ....  266 
Poly-andry,  prevails  in  Buddh- 
ist nations        .  .  135 
not  known  m  China     •        .  13S 
Polygamy,  injurious  eflfect  in 
Mahommedan  nations      .  135 
in  India,  mitigated      .        .  145 
Polynesia,  not  to  be  considered 

a  subject  for  history         .  109 
Polytheism  of  the  Greeks  and 

Indians     .  .153 

Pompey,  his  war  with  Caesar  .  262 
Popes,  superiority  of  Leo  and 
Gregory  ....  333 
thm  mfluence  hi  Italy         .  335 
thehr  contests  with  the  Em- 
perors of  Germany  .        .  381 
their  residence  at  Avignon  .  382 
two  elected  ....  882 
immediately  pricnr  to  the  Be- 
formation         .  .  397 

Portuguese  poetry  .        .        .10 
Power,  cause  of  the  system  of 
'  the  balance  of  •       •       .  488 
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Pracrit    language,    eompareii 

with  the  Saoscrit  .  •  140 
Praetorians,  their  inflaenoe  .  293 
Pre-existence  of  the  soul  .  243 
Priests  in  India,  hereditary  .  148 
Printing,  known  to  the  Chi- 
nese   120 

Protestantism,  the  work  of  man  411 
its  duration  no  pioof  of  its 

dirine  origin  .  .  .  411 
its  spirit  ....  412 
its  mighty  historical  effects  414 
estahlished  in  Scandinavia  .416 
introduced  in  England  .417 
its  final  triumph  there  .417 
its  influence  in  Holland  and 

the  Netherlands       •        .  418 
penetrated  France       •       .  420 
its  diYisions  in  Qermany     .  471 
period  of  its  preponderance 
there        .       .  •      .        .472 
Providence,  his   visible  guid- 
ance  390 

Prussia,  converted  to  a  secular 

duchy      .       .       .       .403 

Psammetichus,  dissafEection  in 

his<reign  .        .        .        .222 

employed  Greek  soldiers     .  222 

Pythagoreans,  their  design      .  154 

derived  their  doctrine  from 

the  Egyptians  .        .        .166 
their    doctrine    similar   to 
Plato's      .        .        .        .244 
Bamayana,  great  Indian  epic 

poem        ....  180 
Rationalism  amongst   Catho- 
lics    403 

political,  defined  •        .  247 

Beason,  what  it  is   .  .164 

predominates  in  the  Chinese   165 
Reformation,    its   commence- 
ment       ....  384 
how  promoted      .        .       .  401 
its  total  rejection  of  tradi- 

dition  ....  402 
its  revolutionary  turn  .  .  403 
a  barbarous  era  .  .  .  409 
ought  to  have  been  a  divine    . 

one  ....  410 

an  extraordinary  revolution   411 


I  Begeneration  of  society  .       .  468 
how  to  be  effected        .        .  468 
Religion,  the  only  safeguard  of 

the  civilised  world    .        .461 
Bemusat,  translation  of  a  Chi- 
nese novel        .        .        .120 
infused   new  life  into    the 

studyofChineseliterature  126 
opinions  of  Chinese    writ- 
ing .        .        .        .        .126 
litersd  Chinese  translation  ^  130 
praises  the  Buddhist  Moguls  135 
proves  the  fSnlse  philosophy 
of  the  Buddhists       .        .  136 
Republics,  kindred  with  mo- 
narchy    .       .  .248 
Revelation,  no  secrecy  in  it     .  456 
Revolutions  in  Germany         .    35 
in  Prance     ....  436 
conflict  of  European  nations 

which  sprang  out  of  it     .  436 
looked  upon  as  a  religious 

war  ....  436 

created  a  chasm  .        •       .  437 
extended  throughout  Europe  453 
produced  a  war  of  twenty- 
one  years  .        .        .  453 
Bhode*s     Primitive    History, 

Schlegel's  review  of.        ,    35 
Bodolph  of  Hapsburgh,  restored 
order  to  the  German  em- 
pire ....  380 
his  election  to  the  crown      .  380 
Bomans,     their     mythology, 
rude  and  simple       .        .251 
their  titular  deities      .        .  251 
their    reverence   for    their 

city  .  .  .  .  .  251 
their  character  .  .  .  252 
their  hatred  to  kings  .  .  252 
their  ideas  of  government  .  253 
their  early  simplicity  .  .  253 
their  fondness  for  agricul- 
ture .  •  .  •  254 
their  unshaken  constancy  .  254 
their  gradual  conquests  .  255 
wars  with  Carthage,  &c.  «  255 
give  freedom  to  the  Greeks  .  257 
their  footing  in  Asia  .  .257 
the  third  Punic  war    .        .  258 
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Romans,  their  civil  wan  .  258 
war  with  Mithridates  .  .260 
games  of  the  circus  •  •  260 
their  energy  in  conquest  .261 
licentiousness  of  their  man- 
ners ....  261 
their  poetry  .  .  .  263 
superiority  of  their  historic 

writings  ....  263 
their  study  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy ....  264 
their  jurisprudence  .  .  264 
their  ftmdamental  error  .  .  266 
their   connexion   with    the 

Germans        .  .    aoi 

their   descriptions   of  Ger- 
many     ....    302 
invoked  the  aid  of  Genseric 
against  Alaric  .        .  306 

Roman  empire,  its  extension 
under  Augustus       .        .  267 
third   foundation   stone   of 

Christianity     .        .        .  289 
commencement  of  its   de- 
cline        ....  293 
right  of  succession  to  it       .  293 
excursions  of  the  northern 

tribes        .        .        .        .294 
its  gradual  dissolution         .  295 
ruined  by  internal  discord    .  306 
its  later  goyemors       .        .  307 
its  corruptions  irremediable  .311 
important  to  Christianity    .311 
could  never  have  become  a 
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the  Chinese  .119 
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ITALY.  32  fine  large  Plates.  Imperial  foUo  (pub.  at  102. 10«.),  half  morocco,  gUt  edges,  3L  ISs;  6dL 

CORNWALL,  AN  ILLUSTRATED  ITINERARY  OF;  .      ^^ 

'     iBoluiUag  Historical  and  DeecriptiTe  Avoounts.    Imperial  Sro,  iltoatiated  by  118  heantUkil  En- 

gnrftaigs  on  Steel  and  Wood,  bv  Laitdbias,  HxircHGUnpx,  Jackbwi,  Wuaiahs.  Si<t,  Ac,  after 

Drawings  by  Cbbswick.    (Pud.  at  16«.),  half  morocco^  8«.  1842 

Cornwall  is  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  Coonty  in  England. 

CORONATION  OF  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH, 

By  Sib  Gbobob  Nati.bb,  in  a  Series  of  above  40  magnificent  Tidntiaigs  of  the  Proeeaaion. 
Ceremonial,  and  Banquet,  comprehending  faithful  portraits  of  many  of  the  distinsiiished  Indivi*- 
doals  who  were  present ;  with  historiGal  and  desoilptive  letter-press,  atlas  folio,  (pub.  at  SSL  lOLL 
half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  12i.l2».  *^  '^ 

COTMAN'S  SEPULCHRAL  BRASSES  IN  NORFOLK  AND  SUFFOLK, 

Tending  to  fllustrate  the  Ecclesiastical,  Military,  and  Civil  Costume  of  former  ages,  with  letter- 
press Descriptions,  &c.,  by  Daws  oh  Tobiibb,  Sir  S.  Mbtbicb,  &c.,  173  Plate^the  enaBMlled 
Brasses  are  splendidly  illuminated,  2  vols.  impL  4to  half-bound  moroeco,  gUt  edges,  62. 6a.       18» 
The  same,  large  paper,  imperial  folio,  half  morocco,  gflt  edges,  8i.  8«. 

COTMAN'S  ETCHINGS  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  REMAINS 

In  various  Counties  in  England,  with  Letter-press  Descriptions  by  BicxvAir,  2  vola.  ImiKrial 
foUo,  contahimg  240  highly  spirited  Etchings,  (pub.  at  242.).  half  mmococ^  9L  8c.  UW 

DANIELL'S  ORIENTAL  SCENERY  AND  ANTIQUITIES, 

The  origfaaalmaipificent  edition,  150  splendid  coloured  Views  on  the  largest  scale,  of  the  Archi- 
tecture, Antiomues,  and  Lpdscape  Scenery  of  Hindoostan.  6  vols,  in  3,  elcxthant  folio.  {Dob.  at 
210«.),  elegantly  half-bound  morocco,  52Z.  10».  ^  ^^u^m^  »«uo.  ipoo.  as 

DANIELL^S  ORIENTAL  SCENERY, 

J  vols,  in  3,  small  folio,  160  Plates,  (pub.  at  ISt  1S$.),  half-botmd  moiocoo.  91.^ 
XaU  is  redac«d  from  the  preceding  large  work,  and  ui  uncolonxed. 
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DANIELL'8  ANIMATED  NATURC, 

Being  Pictmeiqiie  Delineatkma  of  the  moat  intcMstbig  Suliifeets  tnm  alt  Brandies  of  Natanl 
Hiitory,  1%  Bngraviiigs,  with  Letter-preu  DeacriptiOTB,  3  vols.  nnaU  Iblio,  (pnb.  at  162.  m.), 
half  morocco,  (uniform  with  the  Oriental  Scenaiy),  81.  Si. 

DON  QUIXOTE,  PICTORIAL  EDITION.  | 


Trandated  hj  Jab-vis,  eareftdly  revised.    With  a  copious  orlgfaul  Memoir  of  Cerrantes.    nius- 

trated  by  uj^wards  of  820  beautiful  Wood  Engravings,  after  thie  celebrated  Designs  of  lont  i 

JoHAHif OT,  mduding  16  new  and  beantlAd  laige  Cuts,  by  Aaxstboho,  now  first  added.   3  vols. 

KqralSvp,  (pub.  at  sTlOs.),  cloth  gilt,  U.8f.       •        ~*'  1M»  I 

EGYPT  AND   THE   PYRAMIDS. -COL.  VYSE'8   GREAT  WORK   ON  THE  \ 

PTRAMIPS  OF  OIZEH.    With  an  Appendix,  by  J.  S.  PaBaiiio,  Esq,  <m  the  Pyrunids  at  ' 

Abou  Boaah,  the  Fayoum,  &c.  Ac   3  vols,  impezial  Svo^  with  1S&  Flatos,  lithographed  by  H  a«hb. 

(pub.  at  4L  4t.},  doth.  8L  2$.  1840-i  I 

EGYPT.— PERRINC'S  FIFTY-EIGHT  LARGE  VIEWS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  j 

OF  THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  OIZEH,  ABOU  ROASH.  ftc.    Drawn  fW)m  actual  Survey  and  ' 

Admeasurement.    With  Notes  and  References  to  Col.  Vyse's  great  Worlc.  also  to  Deuon,  the  I 

.  « ^  nwr.^  ._  « — .  Rosellini,  Belzoni,  Burckhardt,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Lane,  and  I 

'       •       '  •  -  French  "Egyptc,"  (pub.  at  ML  16s.),  in 


great  French  Work  on  Egnpt,  BoseUini.  Belzoni,  Burcl 
others.  3  Parts,  elephant  folio,  the  size  of  the  great 
printed  wrappers,  31. 3«. ;  half-bound  morocco,  42.  lie.  84 


FLAXMAN'S  HOMER. 

Berasty-flve  beawUfol  Gompodtions  to  the  Ix.xa]»  and  OvxasBT,  engisved  mider  FbAXVAv's 
inspection,  by  Pibom,  Mosbs,  aadBiaKS.   3 wis.  oUoBglUao  (pub.  at  &!.«<.),  bds.,  32.  fls.    180& 

FLAXMAN'S  ^SCHYUiS, 

TUrty-six  beantiftal  Compositions  from.  Oblong ftdio  (pob.  «t  22. 1».  M.),  bda.,  12. 1*.  18Bt 

FLAXMAN'S  HESIOD. 

TUrty-aevenbcantiAd  Compositions  from.  ObkmgiDlio  (piDb.at8I.12t.<hi.),  bds.,  li.Sc,        ISt^ 
**  Flaxmsn's  unequalled  Compositions  fh>m  Homer,  JBschylus,  and  Hesiod.  have  lohg  been  the 
admiration  of  Europe :  <A  tiieir  simpUdty  and  beaa^  the  pan  ia  quite  inc^^aUe  of  coaa^riag  n^ 
adequate  impression."— iStr  Tkomaa  Lawrtftee, 

FLAXMAN'S  ACTS  OF  MERCY. 

A  Series  of  Ejght  Compositions,  in  the  manner  «f  Ancient  Scnbitare,  exkaraved  in  imitation  of  the 
original  Drawings,  by  P.  C.  Lkwis.    Oblong  foUo  (pub.  at  22. 2i.),  half-boond  m(»occo^  Ms. ,  1831 

CELL  AND  CANDY'S  POMPEIANA  ; 

Or,  the  Topography,  Edifloe^  and  Omamento  of  Fompdl.    Original  Scries,  oontaininK  the  Result 


of  the  Excavations  previous  to  1819.  2  vols,  royal  8vo,  best  edition,  with  upwards  of  ToO  beautiftil 
Linie  Engravings  by  Goosau,  Cookb,  Bbath,  Pt«,  &&,  (pnb.  at.  72. 4s.),  boards,  32.3s.         1834 

GOETHE'S  FAUST,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  RETZSCH. 
I  In  38  beaotiAil  Outlines.    Royal  4to  (pub.  at  12.  Is.),  gilt  doth,  lOt.  64.  ^ 

This  edition  contains  a  translation  of  the  original  poem,  with  hiatotieal  and  desciiptiTe  notes. 

I  GOODWIN'S  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

j  A  Series  of  New  Designs  for  Mansions,  Villas,  Reotai)r-Honse%  FarsoiMtte-Houafls ;  BaiUTa 

Oardener's,  Gamekeeper's,  and  Park-Gate  Lodges ;  Cottages  and  other  Residences,  in  tlie  Grecian 
Italian,  and  Old  English  Style  of  Architecture:  withEstimates.  3  vols,  royd  4to^  96  Plates 
(pub.  at  62. 6«.),  cloth,  22. 18s.  9d. 

I  ORINDLAY'S    (CAPT.)    VIEWS    IN    INDIA.    SCENERY,   COSTUME.   AND 

i  ARCHITECTURE :  chiefly  on  the  Western  Side  of  India.    Atlas  4to.    Consisting  of  36  moat 

1  beautifolly  coloured  Plates,  highly-flnished,  in  imitation  of  Drawings;  vrith  Descriptive  Letter- 

press.    (Pub.  at  122. 12t.),  halfbound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  82. 8s.  1830 

This  is  perluqpa  the  nuMt  exquisitely •«olouedvolUBe  of  laadaciyaa  ever  yndnoed. 

I  HANSARD'S  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  OF  ARCHERY. 

I,  Being  the  complete  History  and  Practice  of  the  Art;  interqperaed  with  nomerons  Anecdotes; 

foiming  a  complete  Manual  for  the  Bowman.    8vo.    lUustrated  by  39  beantifol  Line  Engvaviugs, 
.  exquisitely  finished,  by  En oushbabv,  PonvavaT,  jkc,  after  Deaigns  by  STBrnAsovv,  (pnb.  at 
12.1U.6rf.^gatclotii,10s.6(2.  ^^ 

I  HEATH'S  CARICATURE  SCRAP  BOOK, 

I  On  eo  Sheets,  containing  upwards  of  1000  Comic  Subjects  after  SaTMOxrm,  CmuiKSHAif x,  Pns, 

and  other  eminent  Caricaturists,  oblong  folio,  (pub.  at  22. 2s.),  cloth,  gilt,  15s. 

This  clever  and  entertaining  volume  Is  now  enlarged  by  ten  additional  sheets,  each  cMrtalning 
numerous  subjects.    It  includes  the  whole  of  Heath's  Omnium  Gatherum,  both  Senas ;  lUustra- 

)  tknis  of  Demonokgy  and  Witchcraft ;  Old  Wi^s  and  New  Ways ;  Nautical  Dictionary ;  Scenea 

in  London :  Sayings  and  Doings,  &c. ;  a  series  of  huuoroas  illustrations  of  Proverbs,  &e. .  As  a 
large  and  almost  infinite  stcnrehouse  of  humour  it  stands  alone.  To  the  young  artist  it  would  be 
found  a  most  valuable  collection  of  atadica ;  and  to  (ha  flunily  cirda  a  ooutant  aoaice  of  uncx- 
ceptionable  amusement. 
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HOGARTH'S  WORKS  CNCRAVCD  BY  HIMSELF. 

Ul  iM  PtatM  (indodiiif  tha  two  weU-lmovii ''rassKMed  Plates  "),  with  eUbotmte  L«tter.itw« 
l>MalpClona,  hf  J.  Nicholi.  AtUa  foUo  (vnb.  at  ML),  balf-bouid  morocoo,  gUt  iMck  and  adm, 
with  a  laeiet  pocket  tar  snppraaaad  plataa,  T**  7*<  wB 

HOLBEIN'S  COURT  OF  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH. 

A  Bcriaa  of  80  exqaiattalj  baaatital  Portialta,  engraved  hr  BABtotoaai.  CoorBB,  and  oChen.  hi 
ImitatUm  of  the  original  DnwinnpreMrred  in  the  BotiJ  Collection  at  WindMr ;  with  Hiatorinl 
and  Biographical  Letter>preM  Ij  Esmuhd  Lonen,  Eso.  Publislied  hjr  Jonn  CHAiiBnai.AnB. 
Imp«iar4toTpab.  at  Uf.  U«.),  half-bound  norocoo,  ftili  gUt  back  and  edgn, »{.  Ifte.  6rf..         IStt 

HOFLAND'S  BRITISH  ANGLER'S  MANUAL : 

Or,  the  Art  of  Angling  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland ;  inelnding  a  Piscatorial  Acectaat 
of  the  principal  SiTera,  Lakes,  and  Trout  Streams :  with  Instmctious  in  Fly-Fishing,  Trolling^ 
and  Aiwllng  of  eteiy  Description.  With  upwards  of  60  exquisite  Plates,  many  of  iriiieh  are  higlilT. 
Unishad  Landscapes  engraved  on  Steel,  the  remainder  beautiAiUj  engraved  on  Wood.  8vo,  (pub. 
at  II.  U.),  gUt  cloth,  ISt!  184S 

HOPE'S  COSTUME  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

lUnetrated  in  upwards  of  890  beautiAillj-engruved  Plates,  containing  Repreeentatioaaof  Egyiftiaii, 
Greek,  and  Boman  Habitt  and  Dresses.  S  vols,  nqral  8vOk  New  Edition,  with  nearij  90  aUt&onid 
Platea,  boards,  leduoed  to  32. 6#.  1841 

•HOWARD  (FRANK)  ON  COLOUR, 

As  a  Mmahs  of  Anv,  being  an  adaptation  of  the  Eneiience  of  Pliiflnaaws  to  the  rnetioe  «r 

Amateurs,  Ittustiated  bf  18  coloured  Plates,  post  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  8«.  1888 

In  this  ablevoliuie  are  shown  tlie  ground  colours  in  which  the  most  celebrated  painters  worked. 

It  is  verjr  valuable  to  the  connoisseur,  aa  well  as  the  student,  in  painting  and  water-ootowr 


ilUNTS  EXAMPLES  OF  TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE  ADAPTED  TO  MODERN 

HABITATIONS.    Boyal  4to,  87  Plates,  (pub.  at  91. 9«.),  half  morocco^  iL  4t.  18W 

•HUNTS  DESIGNS  FOR  PARSONAGE-HOUSES,  ALMS-HOUSES,  ETC. 

B<v*l  4to»  91  Plates,  (pub.  at  II.  U.).  half  morocoo,  14s.  1841 

IHUNTS  DESIGNS  FOR  GATE  LODGES,  GAMEKEEPERS'  COTTAGES,  ETC. 
Bo)ral4tOkUPlates,(pub.atll.l«.),halfmon>cte,14«.  1841 


HUNT'S  ARCHITETTURA  CAMPESTRE; 

OB.  DESIGNS  FOR  LODGES.  GARDENERS'  HOUSES,  ftc,  IN  THE  ITALIAN  STTLB. 
19  Plates,  njral  4tq,  (pub.  at  II.  Is.),  half  nuwoeeo,  14f.  VBSff 

ILLUSTRATED  FLY-FISHER'S  TEXT  BOOK. 

A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Science  of  Trout  and  Salmon  Fishing.  Br  TnmorHiLOS  Sovth,  Obwt. 
(Ed.  Chivtt,  BAmaisna) .  With  98  beantlAU  Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Patntings  by  CooFam. 
NnwToir,  Fnuiino,  Lnn,  and  others.   8v0b  (pub.  at  11.  lU.  6d.),  doth  gUt,  lOs.  M.  uS 

ITALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

Consisting  of  100  Plates,  chiefly  engraved  by  BAmTOJboiii,  after  the  original  Pictures  andDrawlnga 
of  Ounncino,  Mickabi.  Ahoblo,  Dombbicbimo,  Abbibau,  Ludotioo,  and  Aoosvibo  CI. 
BACCi,  PxBTBO  DA  CoBTOHA,  Cablo  Mabatti.  Bud  othcn,  iu  the  Collection  of  Her  Maiea^. 
Imperial  4to,  (pub.  at  101.  lOt.),  half  morocoo^  gUt  edgee,  81. 8f.  1849 

KNIGHT'S  (HENRY  GALLY)  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ITALY, 
FROM  THE'  TIME  OF  C0N8TANTINE  TO  THE  FIFTEENTH  CBNTURT.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Text  Imperial  fblio.  First  Series,  containing  40  beantiAil  and  highly  late- 
resting  Views  of  Ecclesiastical  Buildings  in  Italy,  several  of  which  are  expensively  illuminated  la 
gold  and  colours,  half-bound  morocco,  ol.  6i.  ISO 

Second  and  Concluding  ISeries,  containing  41  beantlAil  and  highly-interesting  Yiews  of  Eodeal- 
astical  Buildings  in  Italy,  arranged  in  Chronological  Order;  wfth  Descriptive  Letter-press.  Im- 
perial fkdiOk  half -bound  morocco,  M.  U.  1844 

KNIGHTS  (HENRY  GALLY)  SARACENIC  AND  NORMAN  REMAINS. 

To  Illustrate  the  Normans  in  Sidly.  Imp.  folio.  80  large  Bncravings,  consisting  of  Pictureaque 
Views,  Architectural  Bemains,  Interiors  and  Exteriors  of  Buildings,  urith  descriptive  Letter 
Press,  (pub.  at  61. 6sJ  half  morocco,  il.  18«.  dd.  1840 

The  same,  the  SO  Plates  Coloured  like  Drawings,  half-bound  morocco^  8t.  8s.  1846 

But  very  ww  copies  are  now  first  executed  in  this  expensive  manner. 

KNIGHT'S  PICTORIAL  LONDON.     . 

6  vols,  bound  in  8  thick  handsome  vols,  imperial  Svo.,  illustrated  by  650  Wood  Engravings,  (pub. 
at  81. 8s.),  cloth  gilt,  91. 12s.  6(1.  *  {sk^-44 

LONDON.-WILKINSON'S  LONDINA  ILLUSTRATA; 

OR,  GRAPHIC  AND  HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  moet  Interesting  and  Carious 
Architectural  Monuments  of  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  London  and  Westminster,  s.  g.,  Monaateriea, 
Churches,  Charitable  Foundations,  Palaces,  Halls,  Courts,  Processions,  Places  of  early  Amuse- 
ments.  Theatres,  and  Old  Houses.  S  vols.  impL  4to.  containing  207  Copper-plate  EngrBTinn. 
with  Hlatori«al  aadDeacriptive  Letter.prea^  (pub.  at  W,  ts.),  hidi.bound  morocoo,  U.  Is.    I819^» 
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LYSONS'  MAGNA  BRITANNICA, 

Or.  County  History  of  Great  Britain,  10  voli.  in  8, 4to,  Plates,  (pub.  at  271. 4«.),  boards,  52. 

LY^ONS'  ENVIRONS  OF  LONDON  ; 

Being  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Towns,  Yillaces  and  Hamlets  in  the  Counties  of  Surrey, 
Kent,  Essex,  Herts,  and  Middlesex,  6  vols.  4ta  Plates,  (nub.  at  101.  lOt.),  doth,  3L  10s. 
The  same,  large  paper,  5  vols,  royal  4to.,  (pub.  at  16(.  15«.),  cloth,  31. 3«. 

MARTIN'S  CIVIL  COSTUME  OF  ENGLAND, 

Prom  the  Conquest  to  the  Present  Period,  from  Tapestry,  If  83.,  &c.  Boyal  4to,  61  Plates*  bean- 
tiftally  Illuminated  in  Gold  and  Colours,  cloth,  gilt^  32. 13>.  6ci.  1843 

MCYRICK'S  PAINTED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  AND  AR- 
MOUR, a\yritical  Inquiiy  into  Ancient  Armour  as  it  existed  in  Europe,  but  particularly  in  Eng- 
land, frx>m  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Beignof  Charles  II.,  with  a  Glossary,  &c.  by  Sih  Samubi^ 
Rusk  Mbtbick,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Stc.,  new  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged 
throughout  by  the  Author  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  Literary  and  Antiquarian  Friends, 
( AJ.BBBT  Way,  Ac.)  3  vols,  imperial  4to,  illustrated  by  more  than  100  Plates,  splendidhr  illumi- 
nated, mostly  m  gold  and  silver,  exhibitmg  some  of  the  finest  Specimens  existmg  in  England; 
also  a  new  Plate  of  the  Tournament  of  Locks  and  Keys,  (pub.  at  211.),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt 
edjtes,10{.I0t.  1844 

Sir  Waltbb  Scott  justly  describes  this  collection  as  "thb  ivcoxfabablb  abhoubt."^ 
EdiinAwrgk  Review, 

MILLINGEN'S  ANCIENT  UNEDITED  MONUMENTS; 

Comprising  Painted  XJreek  Yaces,  Statues,  Busts,  Bas-Relieft,  and  other  Remains  of  Grecian 
Art.  62  large  and  beautiflil  Engravings,  mostly  coloured,  with  Letter-press  Descriptions,  impe- 
rial 4to,  (pub.  at  91. 9c),  half  morocco,  42. 14«.  6d.  im 

ABBA         I    A»aB»       ^PBIB^ne        BA^PFB  ^ 

-,  jnd 

, , ,  -, ,  small 

8vo.,  (pub.  at  32. 3«.),  cloth,  12. 5«.  1814 

MURPHY'S  ARABIAN  ANTIQUITIES  OF  SPAIN  : 

*"  "    :,in  100  very  highly  finished  line  Engravings,  by  Lb  Kbvz,  FiiisBir,  LAvnsBBBj 

«.,  the  most  remarkable  Remains  of  the  Architecture.  Sculpture,  Paintings,  and 


_.., rchitecture.  Sculpture,  L — 

Mosaics  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  now  existing  in  the  Peninsula,  including  the  magnificent  Falace 
of  Alhambra:  the  celebrated  Mosque  and  Bridge  at  Cordova ;  the  Royal  Villa  of  Generaliffe :  and 
the  Casa  de  Carbon :  accompanied  by  Letterpress  Descriptions,  in  1  voL  atlas  fblio,  original  and 
hrilliant  impressions  of  the  Plates,  (pub.  at  422.),  half  morocco,  122. 12*.  1813 

MURPHY'S  ANCIENT  CHURCH  OF  BATALHA,  IN  PORTUGAL, 

Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Views  of  the  ;  with  ite  jHistoiy  and  Description,  and  an  Intro- 
ductory Discourse  on  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  imperial  folio,  27  fine  Copper  Plates,  en- 
graved by  LowBY,  (pub.  at  62.  6«. ),  half  morocco,  22. 8«.  1795 

NICOLAS'S  (SIR  HARRIS)  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORDERS  OF  KNIGHTHOOD 

OF  THB  BRITISH  EMPIRE;  with  an  Account  of  the  Medals,  Crosses,  and  Clasps  which  have 
been  conferred  for  Naval  and  Militant  Services ;  toxether  with  a  Histoiy  of  the  Order  of  the 
Guelphs  of  Hanover.  4  vols,  imperial  4to,  splendidly  printed  and  illustrated  by  numerous  fine 
Woodcuts  of  Badges,  Crosses,  Collars,  Stars,  Medals,  Ribbands,  Clasps,  &c.,  and  many  large  Plates, 
illuminated  in  gold  and  coloursjnclnding  fuU-lenxth  PortraiU  of  Queen  Victoria,  Prince  Albert^ 
the  King  of  Hanover,  and  the  Dukes  of  Cambridge  and  Sussex.  (Pub.  at  142. 14«.),  cloth,  vrlth 
•roooo  backs,  72.7s.  1843 


-  the  same,  with  the  Plates  richly  coloured  but  not  illuminated,  and  without  the  extra 
portraits,  4  vols,  royal  4to,  cloth,  42. 14«.6<2.  1843 

"Elr  Harrlt  I^IcoIm  La*  ciFiwlafint  ih\-  first  comprehensive  Histoiy  of  the  British  Orders  of 
Knight  K(H>d :  IU14J  U  U  ^'U  af  tkt^  utml  t^hborately  prepared  and  eplendtdly  printed  toorke  Mot  ever 
wnttHtfioBi  w  pre^.  The  A  urb  nr  appcjkrB  to  US  to  have  neglected  no  sources  of  information,  and 
ta  lai,vi;  ciSisniitnl  tljem,  as  i^  oa  ni^niiiJi  the  general  scope  and  purpose  of  the  inquiry.  The 
Qnphjcat  UloELrati^Dfl  arc  sul-Ii  u  ^l(  >iae  a  work  of  this  character  upon  such  a  subject;  at,  of 
cuuTMf  a  ImvLBli  r.os-u  The  ri'aoarn.'ft  ni  the  recently  revived  art  of  wood-engraving  have  bieeik 
combSaicd  with  tke  d«w  Ait  o(  printiitg  tn  colours,  so  as  to  produce  a  rich  effect,  almost  rivallinff 
tbit  Df  t  h  e  nuibftst^  ilturd  EnALluim.  SurA  a  book  ia  eure  of  a  place  in  every  great  library.  It  con- 
t^tta  matter  eakuUten^  to  kutct^Jit  r^ti^nMve  classes  of  readers,  and  we  hope  by  our  specimen  to 

NICHOLSON'S  ARCHITECTURE;  ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE. 

3  vols.8vo.  Fourth  Edition,  218  PUtes  by  Lowbt,  (pub.at  32.3s.),  cloth,  IL  16«.  1841 

For  classical  Architecture  the  text  book  of  the  Profession,  the  most  usefol  Guide  to  the  Student, 

and  the  best  Compendium  for  the  Amateur.    An  eminent  Architect  has  declared  it  to  be  "  not 

only  the  most  useflil  book  of  the  kind  ever  published,  but  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  stn- 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  PALESTINE,  THE  HOLY  LAND,  AND  THE  JEWS. 

By  JoBH  KiTTO,  editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bible.   2  vols,  super  royal  8vo,  with  above  SOU  fine  Wood- 
cuU  (pub.  at  12. 15«.),  doth  gflt,  12.  h$. 
A  work  which  no  flunOy.sbonld  be  without.  It  wffl  intoest  the  child,  and  instmct  «h«  pliOo> 
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PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY  DURINO  THE  RUCN  OF  FREDERICK 

THE  GREAT ;  inclttdlnc  »  complete  Hbtoiy  of  the  Seren  T««n'  W«r.  By  Fkahci*  Kv*m». 
Ittofltnrted  bjr  Asolvh  MnsiL.  Bojral  Bn,  with  Ahove  fiOO  Woodeutt  (pub.  at  1{.  8f.)>  cloth 
Illt.m.  IM* 

mCTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE, 

from  the  eitiibliBhmeBt  of  the  Fraakfl  la  Oral  to  fhe  period  of  the  Aendi  Benlvtlim.  By  O.  H. 
Bvas RT  and  T.  Oaspbt.  S  toIi.  imperlil  8to,  lUwtmted  bf  upward*  of  600  beaatUU  EngraTinn 
OBwood(pab.atS{.16t.),clothgUt,lI.ae;  A 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  NAPOLEON. 

By  O.  M.  BfiBSBT.  a  toIb.  Imperial »n^  llhvtnted  bynMrtrUO  betatUiilEiigntttiigB  by  Hobacb 
YiBii»t(pob.at8l.2e.).fltt^KlLl«.  nimmWm 

PICTORIAL  CALLERY  OF  RACE-HORSES. 

CoDtalnlntc  Portraiu  of  all  the  Winning  Horaea  of  the  Derby,  Oaka,  and  St.  Lenr  Btahea  dtDing 
the  last  TbirtecD  Tears ;  and  a  History  of  the  principal  Operations  of  the  Turf:  By  Wii.i»nAKn 
(Oco.  Tattersall,  Eaq. ).  Boyal  8*0,  oontalnfaig  7&  bMUitiAu  BngravlBga  of  Horses,  alter  PieCares 
by  Cooran.  Hbbbiiio,  Hancock,  Alkbb,  Ac.  Alao,  full>leDfth  chatacterlstle  POftraits  of 
celebrated  Uvlng  SportBmea  ("  Cracks  of  the  Day")  by  Sbthm»  (pob.  at  8L  St.),  aoarlet  efeth* 
gUt.l8s. 

PICTURESQUE  TOUR  OF  THE  RIVER  THAMES, 

in  its  Western  CourBe ;  Including  particular  Descriptions  of  Richmond,  WlndBor,  and  Hamytott 
Court.  By  Joan  Fisbbb  Mobbat.  IBBatinted  by  upwards  of  100  veir  hiffhly-lbiisheA  Wood 
EngraTings  by  Obbxb  Smitb,  Bbarstob,  Lahobixs.  Linton,  and  dther  eminent  artlats;  to 
which  are  added  several  beautiAil  Copper  and  Steel  Plate  Engravian  by  Cookb  and  othera. 
One  large  handsome  Tolume,  royal  8to  (pub.  at  II.  &«. ),  giU  cloth,  lOt.  9d.  184b 

The  BUMt  beautlAil  «<riume  of  Topographical  Lignognvhs  e?er  produced. 

PtNELLrS  ETCHINGS  OF  ITALIAN  MANNERS  AND  COSTUME, 

Including  his  Carnival,  Banditti,  &c.,  27  Plates,  imperial  4to.  half-bound  moroecot  16«. 

PRICE  (SIR  UVEDALE)  ON  THE  PICTURESQUE 

in  Scenery  and  Landscape  Gardening ;  wtth  an  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  "nutA,  and  mneh  addMonal 
nutter.  By  ^ir  TnoaAs  DtcK  Laud«b,  Bart.  Ivo,  with  80  beantiftai  Wood  Engmringa  by 
MOBTASV  Stablbv  (pub.  at  li.  It.),  gttt  cloth,  12t.  184S 

PUGIN'S  GLOSSARY  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  ORNAMENT  AND  COSmiME ; 

setting  forth  the  Origin,  History,  and  Signification  of  the  various  Emblems,  Devices,  and  Symbol- 
leal  Colours,  peculiar  to  Christian  Desljin  of  the  Middle  Ages.  lUnatrated  by  neasWSO  rlnt«a, 
splendidly  printed  in  gold  and  colours.    B<qral  4to,  lialf  moroceo  extm,  top  edges  gilt,  JL  7«. 

PUQIN'S  ORNAMENTAL  TIMBER  CABLES, 

selected  from  Ancient  Examples  in  England  and  Normandy.    Boyal  4to»  30  FlateB»  cloth,  II.  it. 

PUCIN'S  EXAMPLES  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.  *"* 

selected  from  Ancient  Edifices  in  England ;  consisting  of  PUns,  ElevatlonB,  Sections,  rad  Paita  at 
large,  with  Historical  and  Descriptive  letter-pnass,  iUustrated  by  Sift  EagmvlngB  by  Lb  Kbux. 
S  voU.  4to  (pub.  at  131.  ISt.),  cloth,  7I.  17t.  M.  ISn 

PUCIN'S  GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS. 

00  Une  Plates,  dmwn  on  Stone  by  J.  D.  HABniBO  rad  othera.  Boyal  4to,  half  momeeOk  81. 8s.  1844 

RADCLIFFE'S  NOBLE  SCIENCE  OF  FOX-HUNTING, 

For  the  use  of  Sportsmen,  rqyal  Svo.,  nearly  40  beautlAtl  Wood  Cuts  of  Hunting,  Hoand«,  ftc. 
(pnb.  at  IL  St.),  cloth  gttt,  ISs.  18W 

REYNOLDS'  (SIR  JOSHUA)  GRAPHIC  WORKS. 

800  beautiful  Engrarings  (comprising  nearly  400  subiects)  after  this  dellghitftal  palBtar,  engmved 
on  Steel  by  S.  W.  Begmolda.   fttols.  fblio  (pub.  atSM.)  half  boond  motooco*  gttt  edges,  ISL  Ur. 

REYNOLDS'  (SIR  JOSHUA)  LITERARY  WORKS. 

CompriainK  his  Discourses,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy,  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Paint- 
ing; his  Journey  to  Flanders  and  HolUad,  with  Criticisms  on  Pictures;  Dn  Fresnoy's  Ajt  of 
Pidnting,  vrith  Notes.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  vrifh  RemaAa  iUuaCimtiv« 
of  his  Principles  and  Practice^  by  Bbbobbt.  New  Edition.  2  voU.  fcap.  Svo,  with  Portrait  (pub. 
atl8t.),gUtckith,ia».  ISli 

**  Bis  admirable  DIaeonnea  contain  audi  a  body  of  Just  criticism,  clothed  in  such  p< 
tfaflnnt,  and  nervous  language,  that  it  is  no  exaggantad  panegyric  to  aaaeft,  that  they 
long  aa  the  Bngllah  toMUB)  and  contribute,  notion  thian  tba  pfoduethma  of  Ua  pc  ~" 
hia  name  immartaL"— IVMrtAeset. 


ROBINSON'S  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE; 

'    Bdng  a  Series  of  Dealgns  for  Omameatal  Cottages,  in  96  Plates,  with  EitloutM.  >barth,gtMtl^ 
taiproved,  Edition.    Boyal4to(pub.at4l.4t.),hBlftaorocco,2i.»t.  •^•-^•v 

ROBINSON'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  ORNAMENTAL  COTTAGES  AND  VH-LAS. 

16  Plates  by  HABniHo  and  AU.OM.    Boyal  4to,  half  morocco!,2Z.  St. 
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ROBINSON'S  ORNAMCiyiTAU  VfLUAS. 
M  FlnkM  4pnb.  at  42.  %t.l  haUmoiocco^  $1,  Sc 

ROBINSON'S  FARM  BUILDINGS. 

M  PlBtes  (pnb.  at  21. 2t.).  half  morocco,  IL  \U.  64. 

ROBINSON'S  LODGES  AND  PARK  ENTRANCES. 
48  Flatei  (pub.  at  22.  a>*;*  baU  moroocok  II.  11«.  6d. 

ROBINSON'S  VILLAGE  ARCHITECTURE. 

Foartb  Edition,  with  additioDal  Plate.   41  Plates  (pub.  at  If.  16*.),  half  boond 

SHAKSPEARE  PORTFOLIO; 

A  Serin  of  96  Gaxraic  IuiVBtbaviom a,  after  Deiicns  by  the  most  eminait  Brttieh  Artists. 
indoding  Smirke,  Stothard,  Stndiaaofl;  Cooper.  Westall,  Hilton,  Leslie,  Brign,  CorboaU.  Clint, 
&c..  beautifully  ennaved  by  Heath,  GTeatbach,  Robinson,  I^e,  Fiaden.  Earlehart,  An0Stnmc. 
Bolls,  and  others,  Q>ub.  at «.  8«.),  ia  a  case,  with  leather  back,  imperial  Sro.,  U  U. 

jshaw  and  bridcens'  designs  for  furniture, 

With  Candelabra  and  interior  Decoration,  60  Plates,  roysl  4to.,  (pub.  at  82.  Sf.,),  half-boaiid,  imciit, 

1{.  lit.  6d.  un 

The  same,  laise  paper,  impL  4to.,  the  Plates  ooloiued,  (pub.  at  61. 6«.),  half-boimd,  nneat,  8J.li^ 

THAW'S  LUTON  CHAPEL, 

Ita  Architecture  and  Ornaments  illustrated  in  a  seiicsof  20  higMy  flnliked  U^a  Bamnrfags, 
imperial  folio,  (pub.  at  81. 3s.),  half  morocco,  odcut,  12..16S.  lOO 

SMITH'S  (C.  J.)  HISTORICAL  AND  LITERARY  CURIOSITIES. 

Consisting  of  Fac-similes  of  interesting  Autographs,  Scenes  of  remarkable  Hlstorieel  Xtaits  wgA 
lnfffesting  Localities,  EajBaTiags  of  Old  Houses,  lUaminated  and  Missal  Omements,  Antiquities, 
Ac.  &c. ;  containing  100  Plates,  some.  jUaminatcd,  with  oecasional  lettcr-pnss.  In  1  Tolnme  4t0k 
half  moroocob  uncut,  reduced  to  3Z.  18|^ 

•SPORTSMAN'S  REPOSITORY ; 


Gilpm,  Stubbs,  Cooper,  sndLandseer,  accompanied  by  a  comprehensiTe  Description  by  the  Author 
of  the  "  British  Field  Sports,"  4to.,  with  37  large  Copper  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood  Cuto  by 
Burnett  and  others,  (pub.  at  2/.  12s.  6d.),  cloth  ^t,  1{.  1«. 

STOTHARD'S  MONUMENTAL  EFFIGIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

147  beautifully  finished  Etchings,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  tinted,  and  some  of  them  highly 
Illuminated  in  gold  and  colours,  with  Historical  Descriptions  and  Introduction,  by  EsMra.  Folio 
(pub.  at  191.),  half  morocco.  Si.  8t. 

STRUTT'S  SYLVA  BRITANNICA' ET  SCOTICA; 

Or,  Portraits'bf  Forest  Trees  distinguished  for  tbe]i>  Antiquity,  Magnitude,  or  Beauty,  comprising 
50  very  large  and  highly-finished  pamters'  Etchings,  imperial  folio  (pub.  at  91. 9$.),  half  morocoo 
extra,  gilt  edges,  41. 10s.  laM 

STRUTT'S  DRESSES  AND  HABITS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  EMGLAND, 

ftom  the  Establishment  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  present  time;  with  an  Histarlcal  atid 
Critical  Inqtiiry  into  every  branch  of  Costume.  New  and  greatly  improved  EdkioB,  with  Critical 
and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  J.  R.  Plarchb',  Esq..  F.S.A.  S  «o1s.  royal  4to,  163  Phnea,  eleth,  42. 4«. 
The  Plates  coloured,  7 1. 7s.  The  Platea  splendidly  iUaaiaated  in  gold,  ailvei^  vtA  o]pmia  eolMn» 
In  the  Missal  style,  aOL  in3 

STRUTT'S  REGAL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ENGLAND. 

CMtiteing  the  moa»  a^Jientic  ReprcscntatiOBS  of  aa  the  Bn^h  Monavehs  ftom  B4«U]ICk0 
Confesaor  to  Hencf  the  Bighth;  together  with  many  of  the  Great  Personam  that  weie  eminent 
under  their  several  Beigns.  New  and  QKiatly  improved  Edition,  by  J.  B.  FLAifoaa',  Bao.,  F.S  A. 
Boyal  4to.  72  Plates,  cloth,' 21. 2s.   The  JPlates  coloured,  Al.  4s.    Splendidly  illuminated,  unifinm 

STUBBS'  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE. 

94  line  Iarg0  Coppet^plate .Engsaviogs.  Inverial  fbUo  (paK  at  4l.4s.)»  boMda  leattar  back 
U.lU.fkL 

The  original  edMM  or  thiviMdIAiraElbwhkk  la  iadivoMtalft  to  sMistik  It|M»l«BgH|n 
osBuriderM  rave. 

TAYLOR'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN; 

S  mis.  poet  8vo^  Woodcuts  (pdb.  at  U.  Is.},  >Ql«th»  9*.  1841 

«<The  beet  Tiew  of  the  state  of  modem  nU"— United  Sftm  ChissMn 

TOD'S  ANNALS  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  RAJASTHAN ; 

OB.THB  CENTRAL  AND  WESTERN  RAJPOOT  STATES  OF  INDIA  (COHMONCT 
CALLBD  EAJPOOTANA).  By  Liettt.-Colonel  J.  Ton,  manv  years  resident  In  Bidpootana  aa 
Pout|oRl^Agtnt.   2  vols,  unj^rial  4to,^  embeUislied  with  above  M  extremely  beaattitid  Bm  ItJBP^' 


ings  by  Ftiipair,  and  wsiM  luge  folding  maps,  (pub. at  91. 9s.),  oloth,  6 
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WHISTON'S  J08EPHU8,  ILLUSTRATED  EOmON.  «    ,«-.,.-«.    --i. 

Oompkta;  coBtaiaiiis  both  tke  Aatinitic*  and  the  Wan  of  the  Jews.  S  toU- 8«o.  ^nidaom^ 
iSSSTe^bellSbSkRkth  U  barattfaTWood  Bagimiiim  Iqr  mkiw  Artiata,  (piih.  at  ll.4«.>,clo& 
lNMida,elegantl]rgUt,14«.  1^ 

WICHTWICK'8  PALACE  OF  ARCHITECTURE,  ^       „,   ,  „  ;,  — _. 

I  BoMBoa  of  Alt  and  Hiatorr.  Imperial  8fO^  with  Ml  miiatirtlOBa,  Steel  Plrtea,  and  WooJ. 
cuti^lpab.  at  9L11I.M.),  cloth,  Ute.  )*** 

WILD'S  ARCHITECTURAL  GRANDEUR^^    ^        ^    ^ ,,^,    k^«i«.» 

Of  BdKinin.0eniuai7.  and  Fnuio^  34  line  Flate8^lAKsvx.fte.  Imperial  4to(pdh.  at  IL 18^ 
half  moraoeo^  18a.  '^ 

13Plate8,coknuedandmiwntedUkel>nwingB,iBahBndaoraeportfUio(piib.atISLlS»Ofi>^ 
rial  IbliQ,  »<.&•. 

WILLIAMS'  VIEWS  IN  CREECE,     ^  ^    ^        „    ,  .  «^  , «-.  ,«»k 

64  beautifyil  Line  Engimvings  bj  M iLLsm,  HontBuma^  and  othen.  3  Yola.imp^al  9wo,  (p^ 
at6{.6«.),halfboiindmorooooeztni,gUtedge8,8I.lSt.M  U0 

WOOD'S  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  AND  RUIINfS  OF  PALMYRA 
AND  BALBEC.  8  roll,  in  1,  Imperial  folio*  containing  110  fine  Copper-plate  EngzaTings,  aone 
wtrj  large  and  fioUing,  (pqb.at  jl  Jt,),  balf  moroooo,  nncat.  Si.  ISi.  W.  ISI 


iaiatural  JB^tototfi^  msckvmxtf  ^^. 


ANDREWS'  FIGURES  OF  HEATHS,  ^^„      ,    ^  « 

With  Scientific  Deacriptions.  6  toU.  royal  8vo,  with  300  beantiftdly  coloured  Flatei^  (pab.at 
162.),  doth,  gUt,  72. 10*-  >^ 

BARTON  AND  CASTLE'S  BRITISH  FLORA  MEDICA; 

OR,  HISTORY  OP  THE  JfEDICINAL  PLANTS  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN.  2fola.8»Oi  Ulaa- 
tiated  by  upwards  of  300  Colomed  Pigoiea  of  Planta,  (pab.  at  82. 8a.).  doth,  12. 16*.  UIS 

BAUER  AND  HOOKER'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  GENERA  OF  FERNS, 

In  which  the  charactera  of  each  Genus  are  displayed  in  the  most  elahorate  mraner.  in  a  aeries  of 
magnified  Dissections  and  Pigures,  highly  iini^ed  in  Coh>urs.    Imperial  8vo^  Flatea,  6&      ISSMt 

BEECHEY.-BOTANY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEY'S  VOYAGE, 

Comprising  an  Account  of  the  Plants  collected  by  Messrs.  Lat  and  Cotua,  and  other  QAoers  ef 
the  Ejvedition,  daring  the  Voyage  to  the  Padfic  and  Behring's  Straita.  By  Sir  WiuuK 
JACKaoH  Hoona,  and  O.  A.  wTabhott,  Es«.,  illastiated  by  100  Flate^  bcaatiftmy  engnned. 
complete  in  10  parts,  4to.  (pub.  at  72.  lOs.),  61  ^  ISSkAl 

BCECHEY.->ZOOLOGY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEY'S  VOYAGE, 


Compiled  from  the  CoUeetions  and  Notes  of  Captain  BaacraT  aadthe  Sdeatifle  GoitlenMa 
who  accompanied  the  Expedition.  The  MammaUa,  by  Dr.BioaAansoa:  Ormthokcy,  by  N.4rf 
YiooBS/_Bsa. ;  Pishes,  by  O.  T.  Lat,  Esa.,  and  E.  T.  BaaaatT.  Ba«. ;  Cnistacea,  by  BxcaAas 
.  Owaa,  Baa.;  Reptaes.  by  Joan  Edwabs  G»at,  Esq.:  Shells,  by  W.  SowaaaT.Eso.;  and 
OeoUigy,  by  the  Rer.  Dr.  Bucaiuan.  4to,  illustrated  by  47  Plates,  containing  many  hundred 
Pigives,  beautiftilly  coloured  by  SowaaarTiPub.  at  82.  i:),  eloth.  82. 18*.  6ii.  Vn 

BOLTON'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  SONG  BIRDS. 

Illustrated  with  Pignres,  the  sixe  of  Life,  of  the  Birds,  both  Male  and  Praial&  in  ^eb  mo^  Nato. 
ral  Attitudes ;  their  Nests  and  Ens.  Pood.  Pavonrite  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees,  Ac  ftc  NewBdMoa, 


ral  Attitudes ;  their  Nests  and  Eggs,  Pood,  Pavonrite  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees,  Ac  ftc  NewBdItioB, 
revised  and  very  considerably  augipented,  3  vols,  in  1,  medium  4to,  containing  80  bcanliflg% 
cokmred  plates  (pub.  at  82. 8fc),liiaf. bound  macoocQ,  gUt  backs,  gilt  edgea,  9Ltu  IM^ 
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BROWN'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH  WATER  SHELLS 
OF  OKBAT  BKITAIK  AND  IRELAND  >  with  V^pata,  Dcicriptl«nis.  and  LooOitlM  of  aU  the 
Speeiei.  Bogral  8ro,  eontaining  on  S7  lurge  Phitea,  SM)  Vhrom  of  all  the  known  British  Species, 
In  their  ftill  flise.  accurately  dnwa  tnm  Katmn,  (pnb.  at  Bs.),  cloth,  lOt.  6d.  1846 

CURTIS'S  FLORA  LONDINENSI8; 

Beviaed  and  ImmoTed  hj  Oaonoa  OaAma.  extended  ind  eontinaed  hy  Sir  W.  JACKaopr 
HooKBB ;  comprisinK  the  HiBfeoiy  of  Plants  indigenqiu  to  Great  Britain,  with  Indexes ;  the 
Brawincs  made  hy  Stdbhham  Ebwabsb  and  Linslbt.  6  vols.  totsI  folio  (or  109  pans),  eon- 
taininfc  647  Plates,  exhibiting  the  ftill  natural  sise  of  each  Plant,  with  maniifled  Dissections  of 
the  Parts  of  Fructification,  &c,  all  beautifiilly  coloured,  (pub.  at  87(  4«.  in  parts;,  half  bound 
morocco^  top  edges  gilt,  802.  Utt 

DENNY— MONOCRAPHIA  ANOPLURORUM  BRITANNI/E,  OR  BRITISH 
SPECIES  OF  PARASITE  INSECTS  (published  under  the  patronage  of  the  British  AmocI*- 
tlon),  Svo.  numerous  beautifblly  coloured  plates  of  Lice,  containing  several  hundred  magniiied 
flgurea,  cioth,  R  11«.  (hi.  184S 


DONOVAN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  INDIA. 

Enlarged.  I^J.O.Wi  "  ~ 

aitely  ookmred  figures 


Enlarged,  by  J.  O.  Wbstwood,  Esq>  F.L.S.  4to.  with  68  plates,  containing  upwards  of  190  ezovl* 
»  ,__'.. ^^^  ^  g^^j^  ,^y^  ^^^  reduced  to  W.  St.  ISO 


DONOVAN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  CHINA. 
Enlarged,  hy  J.  O.  Wbstwood,  Esq.,  F JIS.  4to.  with  50  plates,  eontaining  upwards  of  190 
aitely  coloured  figures  (pub.  at  H.  fit.),  cloth,  gOt,  91.  b$,  

**  Dononm's  works  on  the  Insecu  of  India  and  China,  are  splendidly  illnstrated  and  extremely 
naefU."— JVaAmOwf. 

"The  entomological  plates  of  our  countryman  Donovan,  are  highly  coloured,  elegant,  and  uae- 
fbl,  especiaUy  those  contained  in  Us  quarto  volumes  (Insects  of  India  and  China),  where  a  great 
numbor  of  species  are  delineated  for  the  first  time."— AeaiMOM. 

DONOVAN'S  WORKS  ON  BRITISH    NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Yis.— Insects,  16  vols.— Birds,  10  vols.— Shells,  &  vols.— Fishes,  5  vols.— Quadrupeds,  S  vols.— toge- 
ther 39  vols.  8vo,  containing  1198  beautiftilly  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  662. 9t.),  bds.  932.17s.  The  same 
set  of  39  vols,  bound  in  21,  (pub.  at  782. 10«.),  half  green  morocco  extra,  gilt  e^^sea,  gilt  backs,  801. 
Any  of  the  classes  may  be  had  separately. 

DRURY'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  FOREIGN  ENTOMOLOGY ; 

Wherein  are  exhibited  upwards  of  800  exotic  Insects,  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  China,  New 
Holland,  North  and  South  America,  Germany,  &c.  By  J.  0.  Wbstwood.  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Secretary 
of  the  Entomological  Society,  &c.  8  vols.  4to,  160  Plates,  most  beantiftuly  coloured,  containing 
above  800  figures  of  Insects,  (originally  pub.  at  162. 16s.),  half  bound  moraeoob  62. 16s.  6d.  1819 

EVELYN'S  SYLVA    AND    TERRA. 

A  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees,  and  theffropagatlon  of  Timber,  a  Philosophical  Discourse  of  the 
Earth ;  with  Lifts  of  the  Author,  and  Notes  liy  Dr.  A.  Hunter,  9  vols,  royal  4to.  Fifth  improved 
Edition,  with  46  plates  (pub.  at  62. 6«.).  cloth,  S.  1896 

CREVILLE'S  CRYPTOGAMIC  FLORA, 

Comprising  the  Principal  Species  found  in  Great  Britain,  induaive  of  all  the  New  Species  reoently 
discoveredln  Scotland.  6  vols,  royal  8vo,  360  beautiftilly  coloured  Plates,  (pub.  at  162. 16f.),  haiif 
""*  18284 


TUs,  though  a  complete  Work  in  itself  forms  an  almost  indispensable  Supplement  to  the 
thirty-six  volumes  of  Sowerby's  English  Botany,  which  does  not  comprehend  Ciyptogamoua 
Plants.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sdentmc  and  best  executed  works  on  Indigenous  Botuy  ever  pro- 
dncedinthisc — — 


HARRIS'S   AURELIAN  ;   OR  ENGLISH  MOTHS  AND  BUTTERFLIES, 

Their  Natural  History,  together  vrith  the  Plants  on  which  they  feed;  New  and  greatly  improved 
Edition,  by  J.  O.  Wbstwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Ac.,  in  1  voL  sm.  folio,  with  44  plates,  containing 
above  400  figures  of  Moths,  Butterflies,  Caterpillar^  Ac-  and  the  Plants  on  which  they  foeC 
exquisitely  coloured  after  the  original  drairings,  half-bound  miwocco,  42. 4s.  1840 

This  extremely  beautiftal  work  is  the  only  one  which  cratains  our  Eufl^ish  Moths  and  Butter- 
fiies  of  the  flill  natural  siie,  in  all  their  chai^ies  of  CateiplUar,  Chrysalis,  Ac.,  vrith  the  plants  on 
which  they  feed. 

HOOKER  AND  GREVILLE,  ICONES  FILICUM ;   OR,  FIGURES  OF  FERNS. 

With  DESCRIPTIONS,  many  of  which  have  been  alttMrether  unnotieed  by  Botanists,  or  have 

not  been  eorrecUy  figured.   2  vols,  folio^  irith  940  beaatflUly  coloured  Plates,  (pub.  at  252. 4s.), 

halfBiorocco,gUt  edges.  122. 19s.  1899-81 

The  grandest  and  most  valuable  of  the  many  scientific  Works  produeed  l*y  Sir  William  Hooker. 

HOOKER'S  EXOTIC  FLORA, 

Containing  Flgnires  and  Descriptions  of  Bare,  or  otherwise  Interesting  Exotic  Plants,  especially 
of  such  as  are  deserving  of  befaw  cultivated  in  our  Gardens.  8  vols,  imperial  Sva  containing  98C 
iMfgs  and beantiAillyodoured  Plates,  (pub.  at  162.) .  cloth,  62. 6«.  1898-1897 

This  is  the  most  superb  and  attractive  of  all  Dr.  Hooker's  valuable  vrorks. 

"The  'Exotic  Flota,'  by  Dr.  Hooker,  is  like  that  of  all  the  Botanical  publications  of  the  inde* 
fMlnble  author,  exoeUent;  and  it  assumes  an  i^pesmnce  of  finish  and  perfection  to  wUek 
Briiher  the  Botanical  Magaiine  nor  Register  can  extcsnally  Uy  daim."— XmmIob. 
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OJLTJUMMIOB  OV  lOtW 


JOURNAL  OP  MTANY: 

rorMiiiij,  or  br  tlM  mm  to  vUek  ther  art  ap^ieA  fai  tho  Art*,  \m  ] 
!stk  Econonr:  tofetker  with  ofTMio— t  llnf rtrrt  Notioeo  nd  InfiHna 
i  Portralto  and  mtaain  of  e—iiieBt  Botmlrti.    4miM.9n,nv3naanMplmte 


■kwMd  Portralto  oad  Memolri  of  wnimat  Botmlrti.    4  Tida.  8«0k  munoMu  P^Ktea,  ■onae  ocdoimi 
(piil>.at8l.).clot]i,I{.  IBMH 


ttOOKCR^a  BOTANICAL  RMtCELLANY; 

Catahiiin  9^;vca  and  Deaer^Mow  of  Plaata,  wUch  neonunaid 
xailCy,  or  aialuy,  or  bj  tha  uaaa  to  wkich  tli«f  aia  Myi**^  '~ 
DoaMatie  Ecooomr,  tofrrtbcr  with  occaaiooal  BoUnieal  Noticea 


..  or  bj  tha  iMa  to  which  t¥«f  aia  mlieA  tn  tha  Arta,  iiT'lMiciiw^ndni 

mr,  together  with  occasional  Botanical  Notices  and  InfiinnatioB,  tiM»i«>ii*tiy  gMiar 

ABlcatioiu  firom  diatingulahed  ScientiAc  TtaveUera.    Complete  in  3  tkaiSk  loli. 

lOfalSvo,  with  163  platei,  many  flatly  oolaiired(p^.  at  »<.&•.),  gilt  cloth,  2ll2as.6ML  IflVH 

MOOKIR'S  FLORA  BOREALI-AMERICANAj 

0%  TBB  BOTANY  OF  BBITI8H  NORTH  AMERICA.  Dhutmtcd  bj  340  plaics»  coonlete 
in  Twelve  Parta,  mral  4to  (pub.  at  12L  ISt.).  Si.  The  Twelve  Pacta  complete.  doiM  in  inSnb. 
iQral4tfl^eitimcloth,8<.  IflMt 

4IUIfH  ON  BEES: 

THEIR  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  OVNBRAL  KikNAOEMBNT.  New  aril  ffrwrt^  fas- 
prared  Edition,  contatniny  alao  the  latest  DfaMMreriea  aiad  ImpravemenU  in.  eveex  desMVtmeat  rf 
the  Apiarr.  with  a  description  of  the  most  approved  Hivxa  now  in  nae^  thiek  Umo^  Fdrtnltflai 
■nMRiaaWoodeaia(iNib.atl(te.M.),cUithgilt.6a.ft<.  IW 

4ATHAIIIPS  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS. 

Is  (ahawK  fimr  tlmasaBiil  MtbnrtO  kaovi 
I  entatgedaafi 


Iettaed(pBb.at28i.8«.).  chitk.7L17«-««.  WimikmUf.  lMl-«.  The  ■omc  witk  tka  ptetea aani- 
■IteJ^  colouadlike  dnwings.  11  vola.  in  10^  ekgantlj  UL-hoajid,  green  nunooco,  gUt  edsea,  ISLm 

iiNOLEVS  BRITISH  FRUITS j  

OB.  FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  TABIBTEBS  Of 
FRUIT  CULTIVATED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  Svola.  royal  8vo,  containing  152  moatbeaa- 
tiftillr  cokmred  platea,  ehiedy  bj  Mna.  WiTBBna,  Artiat  to  the  Hortiealtasal  Bociatj,  (m*.* 
10Llk)»hnlMKMnd.aM»oecoeaBtn,gatedfea,U.te.  wa 

"TUaUaneiqviattelyheantiftilwoik.  Eveif  pkte  U  like  s^  kighly  flniaked  dmriat&  linilv 
to  tboee  in  the  Haitknltanl  Tnnaactwaa."  ^^ 

t^UDON'S  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST, 

Bdnf  Popnlar  Beserlpttoni^  Tales,  and  Aneedotea of  more  tkan  Five  Hondrcd  AniMii%  eamre- 
hadSmm  aU  the  Qnadrapeds.  Birds,  Pishes,  Reptiles,  Insects,  Ac.,  of  which  a  kn«wledMiB  t&h 
penaable  in  polite  education.  With  Indexes oTSeientUle- and  PopQlarNames,  aa  Wijiiii—iiisi  o' 
Terms,  and  an  Appendix  of  Fabulous  Animals,  illostnted  by  upwaida  of  400  beantutal  woodnt 
hy  BnwiCK,  HAnvBi,  WaiMraa,  and  others.  New  Edition,  refvised.  enlazced,  and  eo* 
tkepiMentatate  of  Zotdogkal  Knowledge.    In  one  thick  toL  post  am^  giU  clalk,  7«.  M. 

MANTELL'S  (DR.)  NEW  GEOLOGICAL  WORK, 
THS  MEDALS  OF  CREATION,  or  First  Lesaona  in  Gb.. 
mi  inchadiag  Oc«doi^cal  Ezcunions  to  the  Isle  of  i 
Cnamwood  Foi 


Voiest,  Cbaniwood  Forest,  Farringdon,  Swindon,  Calne.  Bath,  J  . ,  _^ ,__, 

Hill,.&c.    By  OiDBOM  Algbbroii  Mamtbll,  Esq.  LL.D^F.R.Sn  Ac    Two  thick  vola.  fbolacaa 
SvoprwIlkcolanedFlates,  and  aevcEal  handiad  bcMtiAa  Woodcutaof  FoaaU  Bemaina^  dotkdi 

MUDIFS  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  BIROS ; 

OR,  THE  FEATHERED  TRIBES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS.   2vQla.Sv».   ITeNrEditioii. 
tiMnMaBheantiMUycalou«d(pah.atli.8t.),ckitkgilt,lfis.  US 

"This  is,  without  any  exception,  the  most  truly  charminff  work  on  OmUhologf  titiiA  ku 
hitherto  appeared,  ftom  the  days  of  WiUonghby  downwards.  Other  authors  describe,  Mviffie 
— ' — ;  ot&f  aaiban  Kiva  the  knsk,  Ma&  the  kemcL    We '  " — '" 


pdtaita;  otto  aatbon  give  the  knsk,  MaS  the  kemcL  We  most  heai^  conear  witkljhe 
oniaiHsexpffenadaf  tUa  work  by  Leirii  Hunt  ( a  kindred  snWt)  in  the  first  few  nnmbem  of  hit 
right  plraaaBt  JUnHiaw  JaanMi.  The  daacriptiona  of  Bewick.  Pennant,  Lawin.  MooatMi^  aad 
even  Wilson,  will  not  for  an  instant  stand  oompaiison  wiA  the  spint-stiixinit  enMnnonaaf 
Mndie^a  '  linng-penv'  •»  it  hasbcen  catted.  We  ai«  not  acqnahrted  with  aur  awtkar  who  so 
felicitously  unites  beauty  of  style  with  strength  and  nenre  of  expression ;  he  doea  not  apedfri 
Uttij^-WoodrtOnathologiealGititU.  "^ 

rARKUfSOiVS  ORGANIC  REMAINS  OF  A  FORMER  WORLD. 

Or  Examination  of  the  Mineralized  Remains  of  the  Anfanals  and  YMetables  of  the  AvMJBttviiB 
World,  8  vols.  4to.  64  colovied  platen,  by  Boweriiy-  (pub.  at  lOi.  lOt.),  cloth,  4L  4s.  iss 

JUCHARDSON'S  GEOLOGY  FOR  BEGINNERS^ 

Comprising,  a  fiuniliar  Ezplaaation  of  Geology  and  its  associate  ScieneeSk  Mineralogy,  Fknicsl 
Geology,  Fossil  Conchology,  FoiaU  Botany,  and  Palaontology   including  Dinctiona  for  iteminc 
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PUBUBHBD  OR  SQtD  BT  V.  O.-BOHN. 


CoUections,  ftc.  By  G.  F.  Bichabbsok,  T.G.S.  (ftmneriy  with  Dr.  Mantdl,  mm  of  tlie  Bxitiih 
MuBenm) .  Second  Edition,  coniiderably  enlarged  end  improved.  One  tliick  voL  poet  SrOb  illaa< 
txated  by  upwards  of  360  Woodcati  (pub.  at  10*.  6d.),  cloth,  7«.  M.  1848 

"Thie  eesy  and  yopulM  tntoedudira  comvrtMs  about  «•  «Mck  aiattatM  tiro  ovdiaaiy  Svoe. 
The  flxet  edJ(|toB  wMaoMoff  inonettweheaMntk** 

SELBY'S  COMPLETE  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGY. 

A  most  nuurnificent  work  of  the  FiKurei  ef  British  Birds,  ccmtaining  exact  and  faitbftil  representa- 
tions in  thdr  ftill  natural  sixe^  of  all  the  known  species  found  in  Great  Britain,  383  Figures  in  238 
beaatiAilly  coloured  Plates.  2  vola.  dephant  folio,  elegantly  half  bound  morocco  (piu>.  at  106L), 
gilt  back  and  gUt  edges,  311. 10s.  --,      »    -^  '  isU 

"  The  graodMt  woik  on  Ondthotogy  publlahed  in  this  eovotry,  the  um»tm  BritiA  Birds  fhM 
AnduboiTB  is  for  the  birds  of  America.  Every  figure,  excepting  in  a  very  fiew  instances  of  ex- 
tremely large  birds,  is  of  the  ftiU  natuial  sice,  bsautifUIy  andacciintely  dnwn,  with  all  the  nirit 
otmeJ^—0?nithol^^t  Text  Book. 

"  What  a  treasure,  during  a  rainy  forenoon  in  the  country,  is  such  a  glarioasly  illuininated  work 
-  8  this  of  Mr.  Selby.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  splen^d  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  Britain, 


and  wUl  stand  a  comparison,  vrithout  any  eclipse  ot  its  lustre,  with  the  most  niMrniflcent  omitho- 


logical  illustrations  of  the  French  scliooL  Mr.  Selby  has  long  and  deaarredly  ranked  Ugh  aa  a 
acientiflc  naturalist."— £^ibroo(f«  Magamu. 

BCLBY'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOQY. 

3  vols.  8vo.    Second  Edition  (pub.  at  12.  It.),  boards,  12t.  •  ISSS 

BIBTHORP'S  FLORA  CRiCCA. 

The  most  costly  and  magnificent  Botanical  work  ever  nublished.  lO  nii.  Mkv  with  10Mk«ttt» 
tiftilly  coloured  Plates,  lialf  bound  morocco,  publishing  by  cubicriptioa,  and  the  number  strictly 
limited  to  those  subscribed  for  (pub.  at  2521.).  SSi! 

Separate  Prospectuses  of  tills  work  are  now  ready  for  delivery.  Only  forty  copies  of  the  original 
stock  exists.    No  gieater  nnml>er  of  subscribers'  names  can  therefore  oe  TCcd»e«L 

BIBTHORP^  FLOR^  CR>EC>E  PRODROMUS. 

Sive  Plantarum  omnium  Ennmeratlo,  quas  in  Provinciis  aut  Insulis  Grncia  invcidt  Jos.  Sia- 
1  Hoap :  Characteres  et  Synonyma  omnium  cum  Annotatlonilma  Ji.c.  Est.  Switb.  Four  paniL 
in  2  thick  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  22. 2*. )  14i.  Limiim,  1816 

BOWCRBY'S  MANUAL  OF  CONCHOLOCY. 

Containing  a  complete  Introduction  to  the  Science,  illastrated  by  vpiwards  of  (BO  Flgnrei  of 
Shells,  etched  on  oopper-platea,  in  wliich  tlie  most  cliaracteristic  examples  are  given  of  all  the 
Oeuera  established  up  to  the  present  time,  arranged  in  LamarcUan  OMer,  acoompanied  by  oovioua 
Explanations;  Observations  respecting  the  Geonapliical  or  Geological  distribution  of  nch; 
Tabular  Views  of  the  Systems  of  Lanarek  and  DeBlainville ;  a  Oloasanr  of  Technical  Terms,  Ac. 
New  Edition,  consideraoly  enlarged  and  improved,  irith  numenma  woodeuCs  in  tha  texty  now  first 
added,  8vo,  clotl]^  U  6«.    The  plates  coloured,  doth,  22. 5«.  1849 

BOWERBY'S  CONCHOLOGICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS : 

OB,  COLOURED  FIOUBES  OF  ALL  THE  HITHERTO  UNFIGtmSD  SHELLS,  eouplete 
in  2008heU8,8vo»eompiiiiiMt»*^*w>>^M»M'and  Figures,  in  pa»t%  all  bean tiftdlycokWMd  (pob.at 
1»2.),  72.  lOs/  W41-« 

BPRY'S  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA  DELINEATED. 

Containing  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  all  the  Genera  of  British  Beetles,  edited  by  Shuckabs, 
8vo^  with  94  pktee,  eompriainK  C38  figwrea  of  Beetles,  bcantiAitty  and  xaoat  aecniately  dn^w 
(pub.  at  22. 2«:),  cloth,  12. 1*7^  tm 

**  The  most  perfect  vrork  yet  published  in  this  department  of  British  EBtomoIagy;'' 

SWAINSON'S  EXOTIC  CONCHOLOCY : 

OB,  FIGURES  Am)  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  RARE,  BEAUTIFUL,  OB  UNDBSCBIBED 
SHELLS.  Royal  4to,  containing  94  lam  and  beaatifUly  coloared  flgnna  of  ShaUSy  hal^bound 
morocco,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  52. 5«. ),  22. 12f.  6d. 

BWAINSON'S  ORNITHOLOGICAL  DRAWINGS  OF  THE  BIRDS  OF  BRAZIL, 

Being  Figures  of  the  rarer  and  most  interesting  Species.  Royal  8vo,  contalniag  78  beaatlftilly 
coloured  Plates,  7  vols.  (pub.  at3l.  ISe.  (M.),  halAound motoeoob  2L  te. 

SWAINSON'S  ZOOLOGICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS; 

OR.  ORIGINAL  FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW,  RARE,  OR  INXBRSSTINQ 
ANIMALS,  selected  chiefly  ftom  the  Classes  of  Ornithology,  Bntomoliegy,  and  Otachology.  1 
vols,  royal  Svo,  oontaiBiag  818  flaaly  oolooMd  platea,  (pub.  at  lU.  Ms.},  iMtftean^BaoMMOO,  gilt 

edges,  92.  9«. 

SWEET'S  FLORA  AUSTRALASICA : 

OB,  A  SELECTION  OF  HANDSOME  OR  CURIOUS  PLANTS,  NaAlvea  of  Nmt  Hoikmd, 
and  the  South  Sea  lalaada.  15  Nos.  forming  one  voL  layalSva^  oompkta^  tvitb  ilkaantUbUy 
coloured  plates  (pub.  at  32. 15c.),  cloth,  U,  Ifis^  UB7-9B 

BWEET'S  CISTINEiC: 

OB,  NATURAL  ORDER  09  CISTUS,  OR  BOCK  ROSS.    80  Noa.  fomb«  torn  f&L  aaytl 

8*0.  complete,  with  113  beantUUly  coloured  ptetes  (pab>  at  bk  &«.),  ctoth,  21.  lSi«  «d.  1828 

"  One  of  tha  mast  intarcatiBK  and  hitherto  the  seaMxatcf  Hi.  ftwaet^i  bcaoliflA-piUlaiMaBs.'* 

WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE. 

By  SiB  W.  Jaboimb,  ISino,  many  piet4y  Woodcuts  by  BBABttOB  (pub.  at  V.)*  cliUi^9ik6dL 
'     intktheFUtesbeaattftinyeaioia«d,lSnio,(pttb.at7«.M.),KatcloCh.Sc.  18M 
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U  CATALOOUB  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


fiAinttUmtoufi  iSngUiefl  %iUXBiwct, 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHT,  TOTAOES  AND  TRAVELS,  POBTRT,  AND  THS 
DRAMA,  MORALS,  AND  MISOELLANIES, 


ART  OF  NEEDLEWORK, 

From  •    -    ••      •  •  •  • 

Hon.1 
doUi. 


From  the  Bartictt  Ages,  with  Notices  of  the  Ancient  Hiitorlcal  TApcetriee.   Edited  hy  the  Bifriife 
"      the  CocHTHi.  Of  Vfivton,  Second  Edition,  reriMd,  in  1  voL  poet  8vOb  (pub.  at  lOiu  4m.>, 

.^  KUt,  &«.  •  18i4 

A  cfajurming  volume :  it  ihoold  he  posieiied  by  ereiy  lad^.'—naict. 


BACON'S  WORKS. 

Both  English  and  Latin.  With  an  Introdnetoiy  Eteay,  and  copious  Indezea.  Complete  in 
S  large  vols,  imperial  8to.  Portrait,  (pub.  at  21.  St.),  cloth,  11. 16*.  1898 

BACON'S  ESSAYS  AND  ADVANCEMENT  OP  LEARNING, 

With  Memoir  and  Notes  by  Dr.  Taylor.  Square  iamo.«  with34  WoodcuU,  (pub.  at  4*.),  ornamental 
wrapper,  ia.  M.  1840 

BATTLES  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY, 

From  A.n.  1000  to  1840.  By  Josarn  Allbh,  of  Greenwich  Hospital  3  thick  eleganHy-printed 
vols,  foolscap  Sto,  lllustzated  by  84  Portraits  of  British  Admirals,  beantiAiUy  engraTod  on  Stee^ 
and  nomeroua  Woodcuta  of  Battles,  (pub.  at  II.  U.),  cloth  gilt,  14f.  184S 

"These  volnmes  are  invaluable;  they  contain  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  our  beat  Naval 
Histories  and  Chronides."— " 


**  The  best  and  most  complete  repository  of  the  triumphs  of  the  British  Navy  wliieh  haa  yet 
isaued  ttom  the  press."— Um^mI  Servict  GoMtttt. 

BOOK  OF  THE  COURT: 

Exhibiting  the  History,  Duties,  and  Privileges  of  the  several  Ranks  of  the  English  NobQIi^  and 
Oentiy,  particularly  of  the  Great  Officers  of  State,  and  Members  of  the  Royal  HousehouL  in- 
cluding the  various  Forms  of  Court  Etiquette,  Tables  of  Precedency,  Rules  to  be  observed  at 
Levees  and  Drawing  Rooms,  Ac.,  vrith  an  Introductory  £ss»  on  Rqpd  State  and  Ceremonial, 
and  a  ftiU  Account  ^  the  Coronation  Ceremony.  Dedicated  by  command  to  her  Majesty,  Svo., 
elegantly  printed,  (pub.  at  16«.),  cloth  gilt,  7«.  1844 

BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  DR.  JOHNSON  ;  BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  J.  C.  CROKER. 

Incorporating  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and  accompsnied  by  the  Commentaries  of  all  preeedfai^ 
Editors :  wUh  numerous  additional  Notes  and  Illustrative  Anecdotes;  to  which  aie  added.  Two 
Supplementary  Volumes  of  Anecdotes  by  Hawkiks,  Piobii,  MuaPHT,  Txaas,  BBTHox.n8, 
SrasyBHs,  and  otliers.  10  vols.  ISmo,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  60  Views,  Portraits,  and  SheeU 
of  AntOjRqphs,  finely  engraved  on  Steel,  fkom  Drawings  by  Stanfidd,  Harding;  &c.,  doth,  reduced 
to  \U  \&.  1840 

This  new.  improved,  and  greatly  enlarged  edition,  beautiftiUy  printed  in  the  popular  fbnn  of 
Sir  Walter  Soott,  and  Byron's  Worlu,  is  just  such  an  edition  as  Dr.  Johnson  liimself  loved  and 
recommended.  In  one  of  the  Ana  recorded  in  the  supplementary  volumes  of  the  present  edition,  he 


t  "  Boolu  tliat  vou  may  carry  to  the  fire,  and  hold  readily  in  your  Ixand,  are  the  most  uaeftil 
books  form  the  mass  of  general  and  easy  readmg.'' 


ralL    Suchb 


BOURRIENNE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON, 

One  stout,  closely,  but  elegantly  printed  vol.,  foolscap  ISma,  with  fine  equestrian  Portrait  of 
Napoleon  and  Frontispiece^  (pub.  at  5«.),  cloth,  S«.  M.  1844 

BRAND'S  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES, 

Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitious  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  reviaed  and  con- 

sidembly  enlaiged  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  8  vols,  square  ISmo.,  New  Edition,  with  48  Woodcat 

.  Illustrations,  (pub.  at  16*.),  ornamental  wrapper,  lOt.  1844 

PROWNE'S  (SIR  THOMAS)  WORKS,  COMPLETE. 

Including  his  Vulgar  Errors,  Religio  MedicL  Urn  Burial,  Christian  Morals,  Correspondence, 
Journals,  and  Tracts,  many  of  .them  hitherto  Unpublished.  The  whole  collected  and  edited  Vr 
Sixox  WiLKXH,  F.L.S.  4  voU.  Svo,  fine  Portrsit,  (pub.  at  iU  8«.),  cloth,  \U  lis.  &!.  Fiekfering,  18M 


"  Sir  Thomas  Brovme,  the  contemporary  of  Jenmj  Ti^lor.  Hooke,  Bacon,  Selden,  and  Bohert 
Burton,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  tlie  most  eloquent  and  poetical  of  that  grMt  literary  era.  Hia 
thoughts  are  often  truly  sublime  and  always  conveyed  in  the  most  impressive  langM^a."-— 
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PUBUSHBD  OB  BOIfD  BY  H.  G.  BOHN.  IS 

iUCKINCHAM'8  AMERICA:  HISTORICAL,  STATISTIC,  AND  DESCRIPTIVE, 
Yis.  t  Northern  SUtca,  8  toU.:  Eaitera  and  Western  State*,  8  toIs.  :  Boutliem  or  BUm  States. 
3  ToU. ;  Canada,  Nofa  Sootia,  New  Branswiek,  and  the  other  Britiah  Frorlnees  In  North  America, 
1  ToL    Together  9  stoat  toIs.  8vo^  nninenms  flne Engmvings,  (puh.  at  6(.  10c.  td.),  doth,  V'}^^^ 

**  Mr.  BoeUngham  goes  deliheratel] 
tlenU7-^r  their  rise  and 


**  A  Terr  entire  and  oominrelKnslve  view  of  the  United  States,  diligently  eoUected  hy  a  vun  of 
great  acnteness  and  obserration.''— L^vrary  Qauttt. 

BURKE'S  (EDMUND)  WORKS. 

With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction  hy  Boonns.   2  vols,  imperial  Svo^  doady  bat 
lumdamndy  pr&ted,  (puh.  at  31.  St.),  doth,  11. 10c.  1841 

BURKE'S  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  HERALDRY;  OR,  GENERAL  ARMOURY 
OF  ENGLAND.  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND.  Comprising  a  Registry  of  aUArmorid  Bear* 
ingSL  Crests,  and  Mottoes,  fh>m  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  including  the  late  OranU 
by  the  CoUmc  of  Arms.  With  an  Introduction  to  Heraldry,  and  a  DiotionaiT  <»  Terma.  Third 
Edition,  with  a  Supplement.  One  very  large  toL  imperial  8vo,  beautifyilly  prmted  in  small  typt^ 
In  double  columns,  by  WHXTTiif  oham,  embellishea  with  an  elaborate  Frontispiece,  richly  ulu- 
miiinted  in  gold  and  colours ;  dso  Woodcuts,  (pub.  at  Si.  2c.),  doth  gilt,  R  h$.  1844 

The  most  elaborate  and  naetal  Work  of  the  kind  ever  published.  It  contains  iqpwaxds  Of 
80^000  armorid  beariMS,  and  incorporates  all  that  have  hithoto  been  given  by  Ouillim.  Edmond- 
aoB,CoIlins,Ntebet,Benr3%Bobson.  and  others;  besides  many  thousand  names  which  havenever 
Appeared  in  any  previous  Work.  This  volume,  in  Act,  in  a  small  compass,  but  without  abridg- 
ment, contdns  more  than  ftrar  ordinary  quartos. 

BURNS'  WORKS,  WITH  LIFE  BY  ALLAN  CUNNINCHAM,  AND  NOTES 
BT  SIB  WALTER  SCOTT,  CAMPBELL,  WORDSWORTH,  LOCKHABT,  Ac.  BoydSva 
line  Povtrdt  and  Plates,  (pab.:Kt  18c.),  cloth,  unifbrm  with  Byron,  10c.  6(<.  1842 

This  is  posltivdy  the  only  complete  edition  of  Bums,  In  a  sinde  volume,  8vo.  It  contains  nOt 
only  ereiy  scrap  which  Bums  ever  wrote,  whether  prose  or  verse,  out  also  a  considerable  number 
of  scotch  nationd  airs,  collected  and  illustrated  by  bim  (not  given  elsewhere)  and  Itilland  interest- 
ing accounts  of  the  occasions  and  drcumstanees  of  his  various  writinss.  The  very  complete  and 
Interesting  Lift  \fj  Allan  Cunningham  alone  oocnides  164  pages,  and  the  Indices  and  Glossary  are 
very  ooplmu.  The  whole  ibrms  a  thick  elegantly  printed  volume^  extending  in  all  to  848  pages. 
The  other  editions,  including  one  published  m  similar  shape,  with  an  abridgment  of  the  Lllb  by 
Allan  Cunningham,  comprised  in  only  47  pages,  and  the  whole  volume  in  only  604  pages,  do  not  , 

contain  above  two-thirds  of  the  above. 

CAMPBELL'S  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  PETRARCH.  ' 

With  Notices  of  Boccaccio  and  his  illustrious  Contemporaries.    Second  Edition.   2  vols.  Svo^  line  ' 

Fortrdts  and  Plates,  (pub.  at  12.  lie.  6d.),  doth,  12c.  ^  I84S  { 

CHANNING'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  THE  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

Complete  to  the  Time  of  his  Decease.  Printed  fh>m  the  Author's  corrected  Copies,  transmitted  to  | 

the  English  Publishers  by  the  Author  himsdt    6  vols,  post  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  with  a  flne  I 

Portrdt,  (pub.  at  21. 2c.),  cloth.  R  Ic.  1846 

"  Channing  is  unquestionably  the  >biM<  writer  nf  the  aire."— Pnue/c  Moffotine.  , 

CHATHAM  PAPERS,  1 

Being  the  Correspondence  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham.    Edited  by  the  Ezeeators  of  hit  i 

Son,  John  E^trl  of  Chatham,  and  published  flrom  the  Origind  Manuscripts  in  thdr  possession.  ' 

4  vds.  ho,  (pub.  at  31. 12c.),  ch>th,  U  &c.  Mmm^^lW-^ft 

**  A  production  of  greater  historicd  interest  codd  hardly  be  Imagined.  It  Is  a  standard  work, 
which  urill  directly  pass  into  every  library."— Ltferory  Gaxeite. 

"  There  is  hardly  anv  man  in  modem  times  wbo  fills  so  large  a  space  in  our  history,  and  of  ' 

whom  we  know  so  little^  as  Lord  Chatbain:  be  was  the  greatest  Statesman  and  Orator  that  this  I 

country  ever  produced.   We  ngarA  this  Work,  theiefbre,  as  one  of  the  greatest  value."— JEdrn* 
Imrgk  Revieto.  I 

CHATTERTON'S  WORKS,  I 

Both  Prose  and  Poeticcd,  including  his  Letters ;  vrith  Notices  of  his  Liiie,  History  of  the  Rowley  { 

Controversy,  and  Notes  Criticd  and  Explanatory.  S  vols,  post  8vo,  elqrant]^  printed,  vrith 
Engraved  Pac-similes  of  Cbatterton's  Handvrritingand  the  Rowley  M8S.  (Pub.  at  Ibc.),  cloth,  9c.  1 

Large  Paper,  2  vols,  crovm  Svo*  (pub.  at  12.  U.),  cloth,  12>. 


"  Warton,  Mdone,  Croft,  Dr.  Knox.  Dr.  Sherwin.  and  others,  in  prose ;  and  Scott.  Wordsworth, 
Kirke  White.  Montgomery,  Shdley,  Coleridge,  and  Keat^  in  verse ;  have  coniiBned  lasting  immor- 
tdity  upon  the  Poems  of  Chatterton.** 

"Chatterton's  was  a  genius  like  that  of  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  which  appears  not  above 
once  in  many  centuries."— FtMcJimic  JTnoe. 

COOPER'S  (J.  F.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 

AMERICA,  tiom  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Peace  of  1815, 2  vols.  Svo.,  (pub.  at  II.  10c.),  gUt  cloth, 
12*.  1838 
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ooPLCvs  ifpiwiiia-v  mm.  hvmutt)  MitTORv  of  slavcry  am» 

ITS  ABOUnON,  fleeoad  Edlttoo,  with  «b  Appaadix,  tkiek  hmH  Sto.,  tae  PoftnU  of  CkifcaoBp 
(pab.«t6f.),elrtk,4t.W.  183> 

corrcLLO't  specimens  of  the  early  French  poetry, 

FMMthettaMWtte  TamkiAmn  t»  th»  SaJfoT  Hcmy  IV^  pwt  8fO.,frith  4  Ptom^  (pab.  a» 
Ui.«d.}.«Mi7<.  ^^  18» 


COWPER'8  COMPLETE  WORKS,  EDITED  BY  SOUTHEY; 

ij^fcto  PttWM.  Cewfipiiaatnee,and  Tit—lrtiw;  wtth  a  life  a  

»,  embelllihed  with  nnmeroui  exqalMta  BagWflaKi,  aftar  tha  tolgaa  of  EUavsr, 


CwMtki^  fcto  PttWM.  Cewfipiiaaanee,  and  Tiaaalrtiw ;  -with  a  life  of  the  AwAar.  Uv  _ 
pottBio,  embelliihed  with  nnmeroui  exqalMte  BacwflBn,  after  tba  dealgM  of  EUavsr,  ixnb. 
ami6«.).ck>th»31.12c.6<i.  MW-7 


TUa  ii  the  only  complete  edition  of  Cowper*!  Works,  proae  and  poetical,  which  haa  ever 
been  gWen  to  the  world.  Many  of  them  are  ttUI  eachiaiTdj  eopyright»  and  wnietnwitly  cannot 
appear  in  any  other  edition. 

CRAWFURD'S  (J.)  EMBASSY  TO  SIAM  AND  COCHIN-CHINA. 

8  vols.ftro,  Mapo,  and  »  Flataa.  (pah.  at  11.  lU. U,),  dock,  ISt.  18Sa 

CRAWFURO'S  EMBASSY  TO  AVA, 

With  an  Appendix  on  Fosail  Remains  by  Frot  BvokXiAIIs.  S  vda.  Bfo,  with  U  Kapa^  Walfia,  and 
Yignettei,  Tpob.  at  IZ.  lit.  64.),  clMk,  12f.  18M 

CRUMCSHANK'S  THREE  COURSES  AND  A  DESSERT. 

A  Beitoa  of  Tale*,  in  Tkree  Seta,  vU^  Iriah,  Lenl.  and  Miaoellaaeoni.  Crawn  dm.  wilb  61 
aactremely  clever  and  comic  lUuatmtktnt,  (pub.  at  11.  It.),  ekith,  gUt.  9t.  1844 

"  This  Is  an  extraordinary  performance.  Such  an  nnkm  of  the  painter,  the  poet,  and  tfaeaoveUat, 
In  one  person,  is  unexampled.  A  tithe  of  the  talent  that  goes  to  making  the  storiea  would  aec  up 
adoaenof  aannalwilten;  and  a  tithe  of  the  Inventive  genlwtlwtU  divl«y •din  the  Olaairaltona 
would  famish  a  gaUery."— fijMctator. 

DtBDIN'S  BIBUOMANIA.  OR  BOOK-MADNCSS. 

A  BIbllMtaphical  Bomance.  New  Edition,  with  oonaidecnhle  Addlttena,  fatcUiding  a  Key  to  the 
aaanmed  Characters  In  the  Drama,  and  a  Supplement.  2  wda.  royal  8«o,  hanMnaely  artnted, 
amheUished  by  nnaienms  Woodcuta,  many  of  which  are  now  flrat  added,  (pub.  at  31.  St.),  eloth^ 
li.  lit.  M.    I'UVe  Paper,  imperial  Svo^  of  which  only  veiy  fiew  oopiea were  pnntad,  (pah.  at  U.  bt.). 

This  celebrated  Work,  wUeh  unitea  the  entertainment  of  a  romance  wHh  the  moat  ntluable 
Infbrmatkm  on  all  bibliographical  subjects,  haa  long  been  very  scarce  and  sold  for  conaiderable 
suma— the  tmall  paper  for  w.  8s.,  and  the  large  paper  for  npwaida  of  60  guineas  I !  I 

DRAKE'S  SHAKSPEARE  AND  HIS  TIMES, 

Indndlngthe  Biography  of  the  Poet,  Critic'snu  on  bis  Geidtta  and  Writings,  a  new  Chronology 
•of  his  TlSyn,  and  a  History  of  the  Mannnra,  Customs,  and  Amusements,  Superstitions,  Poetrr,  ana 
Literature  of  the  BUaabe«ban  Bra.  8  vols.  4to,  (above  1400  pages),  with  ftne  Portrait  and  a  Plat» 
of  Autographs,  (pub.  at  61. 6t.),  cloth,  12.  lit.  id.  1817 

*  A  maaterly  prodneMon,  the  pabUoation  of  which  wlU  larm  an  epoch  in  tlie  Shakaperlan  hia- 
tory  of  this  country.  It  comprises  also  a  complete  and  critical  analysis  of  all  the  Playa  and 
Poems  of  Shakspeare;  and  a  comprehensive  and  powerftil  sketch  of  the  coatempMaiy  litera- 
ture.'*—tfraflmaa't  Magiuime. 

ENGLISH  CAUSES  CELEBRES, 

0B»  KEMABKABLE  TIUAL8.    Square  ISmo,  (pnb.  at  4t.),  onMBCBtal  wrvper.  9«.  1844 

FENN'S  PASTON  LETTERS. 

Original  Letters  of  the  Paston  Family,  Written  during  the  Beigns  of  Heniy  YI.,  Edward  IT.,  and 
Bichard  III.,  bv  various  Persons  of  ilank  and  Consequence,  chiefly  on  Historical  Subjeeta.  New 
Edition,  with  Notes  and  Corrections,  complete  in  2  vola.  bound  in  1,  square  12mo,  (mib.  at  10».)» 
ekith  rilt,  7«.  fid.   Quaintly  bound  in  maroon  moroocfi,  carved  boarda,  in  the  eany  atyle^  gilt 

The  original  edition  of  this  very  curious  and  interesting  series  of  historical  Letters  la  a  rai« 
book,  and  sells  for  upwards  of  ten  guineas.  The  present  is  not  an  abridgement,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  its  form,  out  gives  the  whole  matter  by  omitting  the  duplicate  version  of  the  lettera 
written  in  an  obsolete  lai^uage,  and  adopting  only  the  more  modem,  readable  version  publidied 
byPena. 

*'The  Paston  Letters  are  an  important  testimony  to  the  proffressive  condition  of  society,  and 
come  in  aa  a  precious  link  in  the  chain  of  the  moral  history  of  England,  which  they  alone  in  this 
period  Biq^ply.    They  stand  indeed  singly  in  Europe."— -Ifauaai. 

FIELDING'S  WORKS.  EDITED  BY  ROSCOE, 

COMPLETE  IN  Om  VOLUME,  (Tom  Jones,  Amelia,  Jonathan  Wfld,  Joseph  Andrewa, 
Plays,  Essays,  and  Miscellanies.)  Medium  8vo,  with  20  capital  Plates  by  CBUissHAif  a,  (pub.  at 
IL4$.),  doth,  gUt,  14«.  1846 

"Of  all  the  works  of  imagination  to  which  English  genius  has  given  mrigin,  the  writinga  of 
Henry  Fielding  are  perhaps  most  decidedly  and  exclusively  her  own."— A'r  Walter  Scoff. 
"  The  prose  Homer  of  human  nature."— Xord  Byron. 
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PUBLISBBD  cm  BOKD  AT.  tO.  O.  BOHN. 


FOSTER'S  €S8AYS'ON  DICMION  OF  CtMRACTEM; 

On  A  Man's  WxitinK  Uetaaum  «r  HIiBMlf;  on  tbe«|iitheC  Boountic;  on  Ite  Amnlm  of  M m  of 
TutetoE«aii«clieidneUitaB,fte.  F<ap.8*o^£igh«aartk£dMoii,  (pull.  •*<«.)»  daO^ii.  1844 
Hurrevodwithtliogreatnt  admintiQiitlieEMayaof  Mr.ViMler.  HeisoM  oTtteMoit 
'  and  €liQ<p«twito»  that  Ihi^iMdiMwywihaeea/"   «r*ww  Jftiiiiifj. 


FOSTER'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  POPULAR  IGNORANCE. 

New  Edition,  eleganOjr  printed,  in  faf.8v«,noir  int  mdAanwitli  Us  Smiv*  m  Bediian  of 

Cluuracter,  cloth,  6«.  184(^ 

**Vt.  Foster  alwajra  coniidoed  thU  hi*  best  wwk,  and ttaww  hj  wUch  hrwiah^Ua Utavj 

claimB  to  be  eatiinated." 
"  A  work  wliich,  popular  and  admired  as  it  confessedly  is,  has  never  met  with  tittthooandth 

part  of  the  attention  wliich  it  deserves."— i>r.  Fjf*  Bmitk, 

<2AZETTCER.-NEW  EDINBURGH  UNIVERSAL  GAZETTEOl, 

AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONABY,  more  complete  than  any  liitherto  ynbBiasBd.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  completed  to  the  Present  Time,  by  Jonv  Thou  son,  (Editor  of  the  fhihmnat 
AtlM,  Sue.),  very  thick  8vo,  (1040  paxes).  Maps.  (pab.at  18s.)«  oloth,  12«.  JBAwtwwA.  IMA- 

This  oomprehensive  volume  is  the  latest,  and  by  Ihr  the  best  Univcnal  Qasetteer  of  ita  die.  H 
ineludes  a  ndl  accoant,of  AHj^hanistan,  New  Zealand,  Ac  ftc 

OEOROIAN  ERA,  OR  MODERN  BRITISH  BIOGRAPHY. 

CoDaprisiBg  Memoirs  of  the  Most  Eminent  Pefaons  who  ha.Te  flonrished  in  Great  Britais  fronn 
the  Aeeeasian  of  Geonre  the  Pfaat  to  the  Demiae  of  George  the  Fourth,  4  lola.  small  ftwx,  fortrait^ 
on  steel,  (pnb.  at  1{.  I2t.)>  clotli  ^t,  Ute.  18S2 

GLEIG'S  MOMOIRS  OF  WAllREN  HASTINGS, 

First  Governor  General  of  Bei^.   3  vols.  8vo,  line  Portrait  (pub.  at  32. 6«.),  clotl^  U.  le.        1841 

GOLDSMITH'S  WORKS, 

witli  a  Lin  and  Novas.  4  vols,  tern,  9n,  with  cagraved  TIdea  and  Hatea  by  8«oaujt»  and 
CnoiKaxAXK.    New  and  el^ant  Edition  (pnb.  at  IL),  extra  elotfa,12t.  .1846- 

"Gan  any  anthor-can  even  Star  Walter  Scott,  be  eaanand  with  Goldsmith  far  the  variety, 
beanty,  and  power  of  his  composition?  Tou  may  take  huaand  *  cat  him  oat  in  Utile  atan,'  so 
many  lights  does  hepresent  to  the  imagination  "—AUmuatm. 

"  The  volumes  of  Cloldsmith  will  ever  constitote  one  of  the  most  predmu  '  wdla  OfEnfluh  m- 


GORDON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION, 

And  of  the  Wars  and  Campaipis  arising  ftom  the  Struggles  of  the  Greek  Patriots  in  ._ 

their  Country  from  the  Turkish  Yoke.    By  the  late  Thomas  Gobooh.  General  of  a  j^.t— ■■  w 

the  Greek  iarmy.   Second  Edition,  S  tola.  Svo.,  Mapa  and  PUma,  (pah. at  li.  Its.), eleth,  lAi.  M. 

CELL'S  (SIR  WILLIAM)  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  ROME  AMD  ITS  VICINITY.  ^^  | 

An  improved  Edition,  complete  in  1  voL  8vo,  with  several  Plates,  cloth,  12«.    With  a  very  large  * 

Map  or  Rome  and  its  Environs  (fh>m  a  most  caieftal  taigonotnetrical  survey),  moanled  an  datik  I 

andfolded  in  a  case  so  as  to  form  a  volume.    Together  S  vols.  8«q^  oloth,  12.  It.  1849  i 

"  These  v-)lames  are  so  replete  with  what  is  vslnable,  that  were  we  to  employ  oar  esUie  jo«mal»  | 

vre  could,  after  all,  afford  Dut  a  meagre  indication  of  their  interest  and  worth.    It  is,  indeed,  a  I 

lasting  memorial  of  eminent  literary  exertion,  devoted  to  a  subject  of  great  importance,  and  one  y 
dear,  not  only  to  every  scholar,  but  to  every  Teader  of  intelligence  to  whom  the  troth  of  hiatavfr 
is  an  object  of  consideration." 

GRANVILLE'S  (DR.)  SPAS  OF  ENGLAND 

and  Principal  Sea  Bathing  Places.  3  vida.  post  8vo^  with  large  Map^  and  npwaida  of  M  beaatUU 
WoodoaUifab.atll.ia«.l,eh>Ui,Ua.  .  1841 

GRANVILLE'S  (DR.)  SPAS  OF  GERMANY. 

Svo,  with  39  Woodcuts  and  Maps  (pub.  at  18s.),  doth,  9$.  ISO 

HEEREN'S  (PROFESSOR)  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  I 

Translated  from  the  Gcnnan,  vii.»AsiA,  New  Edition,  complete  in  2  vol8<— A3»icu,  3  wis.— 
Ernora  and  its  Coloribs,  2  vols.— Ahcish*  Gasacn,  1  vol.— Histobicaxi  TnnAnsns,  1  voL 
— Makual  ov  AiiciBitv  Hmtobx,  1  voL— together  9  vola.  Svo  (pnb.  at  IL),  doth  lettered,  uniform, 

"Professor  Heeren's  Historical  Researches  stand  in  the  very  highest  rank  among  those  with 
which  modem  Germany  has  enriched  the  Literature  of  Europe."— Qiiarter<|f  Jtmisiv. 

MEEREN'S    HISTORICAL   RESEARCHES   INTO    THE    POLITICS,    INTER-  ' 

COURSE,  AND  TRAUES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OP  AFRICA:  inducing  the  Car- 
thaginians, Ethiopians,  and  Egyptians.  Second  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  with  an  Index, 
Life  of  the  Author,  new  AppendSt^  and  other  Additions.   2  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  II.  10s.),  doth,  12. 4«. 

HEEREN'S  HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POLITICS,  INTER- 
COURSE, AND  TRADES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OF  ASIA;  including  the  Poaians. 
Phoanicians,  Babylonians,  Scythians,  and  Indians.  New  and  improved  Edition,  complete  in  2 
Tok.  Sto,  deganily  printed  (pub.  origmaUy  at  81.  &#.),  doth,  \l»  4«.  1846 

"One  of  the  moit  Suable  aeq^tions  made  to  Ofor  hiaterlMlalaMllliioe  tiM  di9«  of  CMbbon." 
"Ath/entnM, 
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OATAlOOtrB  OF  KBW  BOOKS 


HUREN'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTOICY  OF  THE  POLITICAt.  SYSTEM  OF 
BUBOra  AKD  ITS  COLONIES.  frmHilbnBatkniattlweloMoftlMnftaeiitkCatiiiy.toto 
n-Mt«bltahBCDtupoBtliePldlof  lfapol«»,tnaMlat«d  fron  th*  Viftli  Ocnum  EdMoiL  S  rahi 

**  Ite  bwt  HlMorj  of  Modna  Evnife  thaft  kMTM  appctred,  and  it  U  likely  loDff  to  lendB  wtth- 
ont  a  tinL'*—Jthttimm. 

"▲  work  of  iterliar  valoa,  which  will  difAue  w«Ail  knowledge  for  MBerattoni, after iUUm 
lore  to  that  dletlnetion  arc  fartimatclj  for|Dtteii.''---£t<»rffry  OomMv. 


■hallow  pietenden  ti 

HEEREN'S  ANCIENT  CREECE. 

TMaelatodbrBAHCHovT.   Boorth  improved  BditioB.  Svo^  (pab.atUi.}»elo«h,7«.6rf.         18ft 

HEEREN'S  HISTORICAL  TREATISES j  I 

Yls.t— I.  The  Political  CoDietaniees  of  the  ItefonnattoB.   11.  The  Biee,  Progreee,  and  Pnctkal  I 

lateeiieeofPoUtlcalTheorlei.   III.  The  Blee  and  Growth  of  the  Contiiicnteriiitcreits  of  Qteat 
Britain.   8v«,  (pub.  at  Uc.)  doth,  7«- 64.  O^MMBM 

HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY, 

Partienlarly  with  Bqnrd  to  the  Constitntione,  the  Cknnmeree,  and  the  CoUmiee  of  the  Statea  of 
Antiiqnitj.   Third  Edition,  corrected  and  improved.   8to»  (pub.  at  16f.)»  doULlSt. 


We  never  vememhcr  to  have  teen  aWoik  In  which  m  mneh  oaeftil  knowledfewi 
i>  M  email  a  compaea.  A  caieftil  examination  convincea  oe  that  thie  book  vrill  he  n 


Bncli^  hixhcr  echooU  or  C(dlegee,and  will  oontribttte  to  direct  attention  to  the  better  and  mote 
iiuiSnietive  paita  of  hlatory.    The  tranelatlon  U  execnted  with  great  fldalitf ."— OmvMt  /Mnial 


HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  CEOCRAPHY. 

Fbr  the  Vee  of  Bchook  and  Private  Tuition.  Compiled  flfom  the  Works  of  A.  H.  L.  Hannnn. 
ISmo,  (pub.  at  St.  8d.).  cloth,  St.  On^^rd,  Tmlbopt,  18» 

'VAn  excellent  and  moat  oaefal  Mttle  volnmeb  md  admirably  adapted  for  the  nee  of  adiooU  and 
private  Instmction.''— MtefWY  Omttt, 

«  A  valuable  addition  to  our  lUt  of  achool  hookL"— iKAnuMui. 

JACOB'S  HISTORICAL  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  PRODUCTION  AND  CON- 

8X7UFTION  OF  THB  PBECIOIJS  METALS,  2  vola.  8«o«  (pub.  at  IL  4f.).  doth  Ifia.  1881 

JAMES'S  WILLIAM  THE  THIRD, 

CoBiprUlng  the  History  of  his  Be^,  illustrated  In  a  series  of  unpublished  letter^  addreaaod  to 
the  Duke  of  Shrewabury,  Iby  Jambb  VaBiioif,  Secretary  of  State,  with  Introduetliim  and  Notea 
by  0.  P.  B.  Jambi,  Esq.,  S  vols.  8va,  Portrait^  (pub.  at  SI.  St.),  cloth,  ISi.  lau 

JOHNSON'S  (DR.)  ENCLISH  DICTIONARY. 

Printed  verbatim  ftom  the  Anthor't  last  Folk)  Edition.  With  all  the  Examples  In  ftiU.  To  which 
aie  ineilxed.  a  History  of  the  Language,  and  an  English  Oramnmr.  One  large  wd.  Imperial  S«o. 
(put.  at  sESi.).  doth,  II.  8*.  *  1840 

KNIGHT'S  JOURNEY-BOOKS  OF  ENGLAND.  ^  _ 

BBBKSHIBE,  including  a  Aill  Description  of  Windior.   With  83  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  n 

large  iUuminated  If  apTlleduced  to  It.  M. 

HAMPSHIBE,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight.    With  83  Engimvings  on  Wood,  and  a  laige 

Uluminatedlfap.    Seduced  to  St. 

DERBTSHIBE,  indnding  the  Peak,  &e.   With  S8  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a  large  lUiuaiiiatad 

Map.    Bedneed  to  It.  6d. 

KENT.    With  68  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a  large  iUuminated  Map.    Beduced  to  St.  Cit. 

LACONICS :  OR,  THE  BEST  WORDS  OF  THE  BEST  AUTHORS. 

Seventh  Edition.   8  vols.  18mo,  vrith  elegant  Frontispieces,  containing  80  Portrait^  (pub.  at  1&«.) , 
cloth  gilt,  7t.  M.  TiU,  1»I0 

This  pleasant  collection  of  pithy  and  aententiouB  readings,  from  the  best  English  authora  of  all 
ages,  has  long  ei^oyed  great  and  deserved  popularity. 

LAMB'S  (CHARLES)  PROSE  AND  POETICAL  WORKS, 

Including  his  Essays  of  Elia,  both  Series,  Bosamund  Gray,  Tales  from  Shakspearo^  Poems. 
Sonnets,  John  Woodvil,  a  Tragedy,  Ac.  Ac,  6  vols,  post  Svo.,  (pub.  at  St.  Kt.),  ctoth  11.  la.         1888 

LANE'S  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  MODERN  EGYPTIANS. 

A  New  and  enlarged  Edition,  vrith  great  Improvements.    Svols.  Svo,  numerous  Woodcuta,  ininted 
to  match  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  (pub.  at  II.  St.),  doth  gilt,  18t.  1843 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  accurate  than  Mr.  Lane's  descriptions ;  the  Eni^Ush  Inhabltaata  naj-  tioi 
reading  them  upon  the  spot,  they  cannot  detect  a  single  error."— Aofrtrft. 

LEAKE'S  (COL.)  TRAVELS  IN  THE  MOREA. 

.     8vds.8vo.    With  a  very  large  Map  of  the  Morea,  and  upwards  of  ao  various  Maps,  Flana^  Plates 
ofancient  Greek  Inscriptions,  Ac.    (Pub.  at  81. 6t.},  doth,  U.  8t.  1(00 
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AGISTER'S  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  TIRSTfAIlt  OF  CLARENOON. 

in^  Orinwa  GOTTMpondtnoe  md  AMtontic  Fa9«M»  anw  b«ftire  puUlAed.  S^volf.  9«9b  ^Portnit, 

*A  Wotbft<kfcDtluii»wwah,iwmi  iHlbnwUily  4MBty.'«-.i<(te. 

COCKHART'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXVCO  &  NEW  SPAIN 
AND  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  CQNQUISTASOB,  BEBNAL  BIAZ  DEL  CASTILLO.  IVitttm 
bThlmieU;  and  now  lint  campkaMij  tMUMhted  froat  the  wiskial  Spanidi.   »^o1*.8to^  irA.  «t 


'Boml  DiM^s  aeooittt  bean  aH  tbe  marks  of  authentkl^,  and  U  MMmpanted  wttk  anch 

aaant  nalrett,  with  such  interesting  details,  and  such  amusing  vanltv,  and  yet  so  pardonable  in 

old  isoldier,  who  has  been,  as  he  boasts,  in  a  hundred  and  nineteen  battlea»  a>  rsaJifBhia-bapk 

of  the  nuMt  singular  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  language."— Dr.  A«tcrei9iiml«#**Ai«l0iy  ^ 


<iMARTIN'S  (MONTGOMERY)  BRITISH  COLONIAL  LIBRARY: 

Vtormiiig  a  pqeolar  and_a«thentic  Descdption  of  all  tbe  Golonies«f  the  British  BMpiNLMd.woa- 
1  ChMKTMiV'-Oeology^-ClinHte—Aniinal.  Vegetable,  aa^ 

snee  ■  JUniwry  Defcnee-  OomnieTce— Shipping— Monetary  Eastern 

^  White  and  oolound-^Sdncattai  and  the  Press   Bmigration— Social 

, .,  of  each  Settlement.    Founded  tm  Official  and  Public  Documents,  Aimisned  by  Gorem- 

Bient,  the  Hon.  East -lBtiaOeapaay,&e.  lUoatnted  b^f  ttrlgiiMl  Maps,  ud  Flatee:  Ntols. 
ibolscap  9m,  (pnb.  at«I.),  cloth.  11.  vU,  1841 

Those  lOvols.  contain  tite  6  vols.  8vo,nriiatim,  with  anew  additiefBa.  Eaditolnmeoftheabotre 
4WrieBueomplet»inltacl(«Bdadld  separately,  as  foBoiws,  atts.  M.  i— 

VoL  I.— Tu  CAHAOAStUmn  and  Lowm. 

VoL  II.^-Nbw  Soon  Wjjun,  Vax  Dnmn's  Lak».  Bwah  BiTwm,  littd  Sowb  AntBAUA. 

Tol.  III.»Thb  Cavb  ov  Goon  Hopb.  MAuaiTiosriBa  Sbtcbbuss. 

To1.IV^-Thb  Wbs*  iKona.  YoL  I^-^mataa,  BonduM,  TiiaidBd,  Ttobago»  Clw— is.  the 
Bahamas,  and  the  Virgin  Isles. 

YoL Y.— T«B WbstIhdibs.  YoL II.— Btltiah Oqlaaa. BaAtdoes*  St. Luda,  St Yiaeent, De- 
«Mnra,  Bsseqnilio,  Berbioe,  ABgnina,Tprtela,  StKltVa,  Barbuda,  Antigua,  Montsemt,  Dominica, 
and  Nevis. 

Yol.  YI.— Nova  Scotia,  Nbw  BBVirswicK,  Capb  Bbbtoit,  Peincb  Eswabs's  Imvi*  Tji> 

BbbM VDAS,  NBWVOVVtlIiAK»,  BOd  HVBSOIl'S  BifT. 

-  -YoL  Yll4-<QiB«Ai.TAB,  Maxta,  Trb  Ioriah  Is&akds,  Jke. 

ToL  YIII.— Thb  East  Ihsibs.   YeL  I.  fantafaing  Bensal,  Madias,  Tkmba^,  Agn,  Ac. 
YoL  IX.-THB  East  Ihdibs.   YoL  II.  ^^  ^^ 

YoL  X.— Bbitish  Possbssiobs  ih  thb-Iuma*  ABB  A«.AiincOoa aim, .▼ii/-Geilaa» Bang, 
Malacca,  Sinmore.  Sierra  Leone<  the  Gamble  C«pe  Coast  Castle.  Accra,  the  FaKluid'IaiandB, 

IVIAXWELUS  LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

3  handsome  volumes  8yo.  Embellished  with  nimierous  faighly-flnlshd  LSnc*Bngrati«gs  by 
CaorBB  aiid  other  emiiMBt  wrUsts,  eoikslstlw  of  Batde-pieces,  Portraits,  MiUtaiT  Plans  and 
Maps;  besides  a  great  number  of  fine  Weed  iBngmTings.  (Pttb.at3{.7«>)>  dMant  in  gilt  cloth, 
1I.16*.   Large  paper.  India  pioofli,(pnb.  at  U.),gQtcl«&,.  92. 8s:  183»^1 

"Mr.  Maxwell's  'Lifie  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,'  in  our  opinion,  has  no  rivi^  amoqg  similar 
publications  of  the  day.    ....    We  pronounce  It  face  ftomlatteiy  and  bombast,  sneshct  and 

iimsii  lb The tjrpoBAd  mecMmioaleaeeation  are  admirable:  the plBBs  of  baMlM  and 

sieges  numerous,  ample,  and  nseftil;  the  portraits  of  the  Duke  and  his  wanior  contemperaries 
asany  and  fsithfol;  toe  battle  pictures  anuiated  and  brilliant;  and  the  vignettes  of  oestumes 
•nd  mannen  worthy  Of  the  BiiUtaiy  genina  of  Hence  Yernet  himaeU.'*—lto«i. 

MILTON'S  WORKS,  BOTH  PROSE  AND  POETICAL, 

With  an  Introdnetory  Beview,  by  Fiatobbs,  complete  In  1  thlok  foL  inpeiW  Bm,  (pub.  at 
U8#.),  cloth  lettered.  II.  U.  ^^  18S8 

This  is  the  only  complete  edition  of  Milton's  Prose  Works,  at  a  moderate  price. 

IVIITFORD'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  BY  LORD  REOESDALE, 

The  Chronology  corrected  and  compared  with  Clinton't  Fatti  Htlleniei,  by  KaM, '  (Qadell'a  last 
andmuch  the  best  edition,  1838)  8  vols.  8vo.  (pub.  at  41.4s.),  gUt  cloth.  2I.ISB.6d. 
-Tree-marbled  calf  extia,  by  Gmbbb,  41. 14i. «. 

In  respect  to  this  new  and  improved  edition,  one  of  the  most  Eminent  scholars  of  the  present 
d»  has  e^Msaed  his  eptelDit  that  "the  increased  advmatagea  givm  to  it  haw  teMed  the  original 
talue  of  the  work." 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  numereos  additiens  and  the  amcnMl  Ghnmology,  tnm  that 
valuable  performance,  the  Ftuti  Htlleiuei,  are  subjoined  in  the  shape  of  Notesy  so  as  not  toiinter* 
Cere  vrith  the  integrity  of  the  text. 

As  there  are  many  editions  of  Mitfordhr  Greece  before  the  poblt&it  magrbe  Metsaoy  ft>  dMevire 
that  the  present  octavo  edition  is  the  only  one  whidi  contams  Mr.  Kv^»  last  corrections  and 
additions  (which,  as  stated  in  his  advertisement,  are  material) ;  it-  is  at  the  sane  time  the  ontar 
4riltion  which  should  at  the  presrat  day  be  chosen  for  the  gentleman's  Uhtwy,  being  the  hang. 
iRnnest,  the  most  correct  ana  the  most  complete. 
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MirrORiyS  history  of  GREECE»  {tmUtmg^ 


nmucIl  rad  MunntL. 

**Coniridered  with  reipcet,  BOt  OBlj  to  tb«  %liid«  iota  «fiiielCBt«^ 
also  to  any  ▼enr  promliieiit  portion  of  that  Mrin^r.  Mitlbrd's  Hlatorjr  ia  the  b«ct  that  hM» 

MORE'S  UTOPIA,  OR,  THE  HAPPY  REPUBUC, 

▲  PhOoaophical  Bomasoa ;  to  which  ia  added.  TBE  NEW  ATLANTIS,  bgr  Loft»  Baoow  :  vltk  • 
Pidimlnan  DiMoune,  and  Note%  hf  J.  A.  8*.  Joxs,  feap.  Sn^  (pub.  at  U),  ctoth.  U.9L~WA 
the  Liib  of  Sir  Thomaa  More,  by  Sib  JAKia  Xaceisvosv,  3  vob.  ibeleeai!  Sro^  eioth,  9$,    IBft 

OSSIAN'S  POEMS, 

Tranalated  bjr  MAorHMO*.  with  Diiaertationi,  ooneemlng  the  Era  and  Foema  of  Oaalittt  and 
Db.  BLAiB'a  Critical  Diaaertatioa,  complete  in  1  neatlj  pilnted  toL,  ISmOk  ftontl^ieeeb  (p«b.  at 
4a.)»eloth,8«.  '   MM 

OUSELEY'S  (SIR  WILLIAM)  TRAVELS  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  OF  THE 
EAST,  MOKE  PARTICULARLT  FEB8U ;  with  Extraeta  ftvm  rare  and  valuable  Oriental 
Maan8eripta,aBd80plateaaBdmap8»8Tola.4to,(pttb.atllI.)»fl«traelothboarda,8<.8a.         MB 

PERCY'S  RELIQUES  OF  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POETRY, 

Conaisting  of  Old  Heroic  Ballade,  Bonn, and  other  Piecea  of  otir  Earlier  Foeta, tOfethcrivUk 
aene  few  of  later  dat&  and  a  oopiooa  OloMarT,  complete  in  1  toL.  medinm  8vo.  New  and  ddtant 
Edition,  with  beautiAOlj  engiaTcd  title  and  ftontiapieoe,  by  Btephanoir,  (pub.  at  16a.),  ck>Ch,iOt, 


Ition,  with  beautiAdlj  engiaTcd  title  and  ftontiapieoe,  by  Btephaiibir,  (pub.  at  16a.),  ck>Ch,iOt, 

«*Bvt  abofe  all,  I  then  flrat  beeame  acquainted  with  Bp.  Ferej'a  *Reliqpua  of  AndeBt  Poetry.* 
The  firat  time,  too,  I  coald  acrape  a  tew  ahlllinga  togetlier.  I  boi^t  unto  myadf  a  copy  of  tiieae 
bekived  tolomea;  nor  do  I  beUeve  I  ever  read  a  book  half  ao  ft«raently,  or  with  half  tiie  cuthu- 
riaam.*— flir  WiOUr  Sectt. 

"  Fercy'a  Beliquea  are  the  moat  agreeable  adection,  perluvl^  which  eslata  la  aiqr  UnguBce.'*— 


LondoB  Newa.*')  thick 
IMl 


POPULAR  ERRORS,  EXPLAINED  AND  ILLUSTRATED, 

By  JoBK  Tixaa,  ( Author  of  LaconicL  and  Editor  of  tlie  "nivatrated 
.    fcap.8vokCloaely  but  elegantly  printed»frontiapiec^  doth,  redoced  to  la* 

PORTER'S  PROGRESS  OF  THE  NATION, 

In  ita  ▼ariona  Social  and  Economical  Bdationa,  from  the  befinning  of  the  Nineteenth  CeBtar  to 
the  preaent  Time,  S  vob.  poat  Sra,  (pub.  at  IL  4»,),  doth,  ISa.  id.  CkM,  Kuigki,  18SS-U 

PRIOR'S  LIFE  OF  EDMUND  BURKE, 

With  nnpnUiahed  Bpedmena  of  hia  Poetnr  and  Letten.  ThM  and  mndi  ImviOTed  Edttloa.  Svo. 
Fortimit  and  Autographa,  (pub.  at  14a.)*  gUt  doth,  to.  m^ 

**  Excellent  feeling,  in  perapicaona  and  ftncible  language.*<-QH«r<«r|r  Xaaiaw. 

PRIOR'S  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

From atarie^ of  Original  Soureea,  S Tola. Sro,  handaomdy printed,  (pub. at  1(. Ida.)* |^t eloO^ 

"The  aolid  worth  of  thia  biography  conaiata  In  the  many  atrtkinganeodotea  whiek  Mr.  Fiiar 
haa  gathered  In  the  conrae  of  hla  anziovu  reaearchea  among  Gddamith'a  amriring  acemUataaeea, 
and  tlie  immediate  deacendanta  of  liia  oeraonal  frienda  in  London,  and  relationa  in  Ireumd ;  above 
all,  in  the  richmaaa  of  the  poef  a  own  i&miliarlettera,  which  he  haa  been  enabled  to  bring  togethar 
for  the  flrat  time.  No  poet^s  lettera  in  the  world,  not  even  thoae  of  Cowper,  appear  to  va  SMro 
intereating."— QHortcrlir  Aaeiaia. 

RABELAIS'  WORKS,  BY  SIR  THOMAS  URQUHART, 

Monxuz,  and  Oibu  }  with  Ezplanatoiy  Notea  by  Dccba*  and  othera.  4  Tola.  fcap.  8to»  (pub. 
U),  cloth,  16a.  1844 

Babelaia,  althonf^  a  daaatc  in  every  Enropean  langaag^  and  admitted  into  evoy  UbiKrw,  |i 
too  indecent  for  the  preaent  age,  and  ahoold  not  be  put  in  the  way  of  fomalea. 

*'  The  moat  celebrated  and  certainly  the  moat  brilliant  performance  in  the  path  of  fictknt  tkat 
belonga  to  tliia  age,  ia  tttat  of  Babelaia.''— Ha<fam'«  Littratur«  qf  Emropt. 

**  I  daaa  Babdaia  with  the  great  creatine  minda  of  the  world,  Shakeapeare^  Dant^  Cerraatca. 
Ac."— Ooferidira.  ^ 

RAFFLES'  HISTORY  OF  JAVA,  AND  LIFE, 

With  an  Account  of  Bencnolen,  and  Details  of  the  Commerce  and  Beeonroea  of  tbe  Indian  Ai«hi« 
pelago.  Edited  by  Lady  BjkffLaa.  Together  4  toIb.  Sto,  and  a  splendid  quarto  Atlaa,  containing 
upwarda  of  100  Flatea  Iqr  Dabxbz.,  many  finely  coloured,  (pub.  at  H.  14».),  doth,  S(.  8a.         jL930-» 
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As  PaltUahed  I7  PlckerbiK,  the  Set,  vlx.— R0I 
2  vols.— Ancient  Song*  and  Ballads,  2  Tola.— M 
1  ToL— Andent  Popular  Poetir,  1  voL— Fairy  Ta 


PUBI.IBHED  OR  BOLD  BT  H.  G.  BOHN.  19 

RICH'S  BABYLON  AND  PERSEPOLIS, 

Yis.  NamtifA  of  a  Joonwy  to  the  Site  of  Babylon ;  Two  Memolra  on  the  Boina ;  Remarlu  on 
^e  Toponaiiliy  of  Ancient  Babylon,  hy  Mi^or  Bbmhsu  :  Nanative  of  a  Journey  to  PencpoUs, 
with  hitherto  unpublished  Cuneiform  Inacrlpttona.  Sro.  Maps  and  Plates,  (pnb.at  IL  I*.),  doth, 
lOiL  6<L  Dunean,  18t9 

RITSON'S  VARIOUS  WORKS  AND  METRICAL  ROMANCES, 

*     ~ ~'  "  "     ~        X.— Bobin  Hood.  2  Tola.— Annals  of  the  Caledonians, 

'  .— Memoinof  the  Celts,  1  toL— Life  of  King  Arthur, 

, ^, /Tales,  IvoL— Letters  and  Memoirs  of  Bitaon,  2  vols.: 

tosether  12  toIs.  post  Svo^  (pah.  at  6L  &«.  &t),  doth,  gUt,  31. 8f .  1887-33 

Or  tepomMf  tufMom : 

BITBON'S  BOBIN  HOOD,  a  Collection  of  Andeat  Poem*,  Songs,  and  Ballads,  nlatlTe  to  that 
celebrated  Outlaw ;  with  Historical  Anecdotes  of  his  Life.   2  tols.  18s. 

BITSON'S  ANNALS  OF  THB  CALEDONIANS,  PICTS,  AND  SCOTS.   2  Tola.  18*. 

BITSON'S  MEMOIBS  OF  THE  CBLTS  OB  GAULS.    lOf. 

BITSON'S  ANCIENT  SONGS  AND  BALLADS.   2to1s.18s. 

BITSON'S  FIECBS  Of  ANCIENT  FOPVLAB  POETBT.    Post8T0.7«. 

BITSON'S  FAIBT  TALES,  now  first  collected;  to  which  are  prefixed  two  Di«Bert«tloB»-L  On 
Pigmies:  2.  On  Fairies,  8«. 

BITSON'S  LIFE  AND  LETTEB8  OF  JOSEPH  BIT80N,  Esq.,  edited  ftvm  Originals  in  the 
Possession  of  his  Nephew,  hy  Sir  HAnnia  Nicolas,  2  toIs.  16f. 

"No  libranr  can  be  called  complete  in  old  English  lore,  which  has  not  the  whde  of  the  pro- 
ductiona  of  thia  laborious  and  successftal  antiquary."— iMAciuwai. 

**  Joseph  Bitaon  was  an  antiquary  of  the  first  arder.**— Quarter^  Revitw, 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  CABINET  PICTORIAL  EDITION, 

Indnding  his  ftirther  AdTentures,  with  Life  of  Defoe,  Ac,  upwards  of  00  fine  Wood-cnts,  from 
Designs  by  H  abtbt,  fcap.  8to^  New  and  improTcd  Editioq,  with  additional  Cut«,  doth,  gilt.  bt.  184i 

The  only  small  edition  whidi  is  quite  complete. 

**  Feriiaps  then  exists  no  irork,  either  of  Instmetlon  or  entertainment,  in  the  English  langnage^ 
which  has  been  more  generaUy  read,  or  more  deserredly  admired,  than  the  Lite  ukd  AdTentorea 
of  Bobinaon  Crusoe."— Atr  Walter  Scott. 

ROLLINGS  ANCIENT  HISTORY, 

A  New  and  complete  Edition,  with  engraTed  Frontispfeees  and  7  Maps.  2  Tola,  bound  in  1  stout 
handMme  toL  royal  Sro,  (pub.  at  IL  4».),  doth,  12*.  1844 

The  on^  complete  edition  in  a  compact  form:  it  is  nnifonn  in  sise  and  appearance  urith 
Mozob's  Series  of  Dramatists,  Ac.  The  previous  editions  of  Bollin  in  a  single  TOlume  are  greatly 
•Inidged,  and  contain  scaredy  half  the  work. 

ROSCOE'S  LIFE  AND  PONTIFICATE  OF  LEO  THE  TENTH. 

New  and  mneh  improred  Edition,  edited  bv  his  Son,  Thomas  Boscob.  Complete  in  2  stont  Tola. 
8to,  dosdy  but  Tery  handsome^  printed,  iliuatrated  I7  8  fine  Portraita,  and  numerous  illua* 
tratiTe  EngraTings,  as  head  and  tail-pieces,  doth,  iL  4«.  184k 

ROSCOE'S  LIFE  OF  LORENZO  DE  MEDICI,  CALLED  "THE  MAGNIFICENT.^ 

New  and  mueh  improred  Edition,  edited  by  his  Son.  Tkomas  Boscob.  Complete  in  1  stout  toL 
8*0.  doselyhut  Tery  handsomely  printed,  illustrated>y  numerona  Engrarings,  Introduced  as  head 

"  I  haTe  not  terms  sufilident  to  express  my  admiration  of  Mr.  Boscoe's  genius  and  eruditicm,  or 
my  gratitude  for  the  amusement  and  information  I  haTe  reodTcd.  I  recommend  his  labours  to 
our  country  as  works  of  unquestionable  genius  and  uncommon  merit.  Tliey  add  tlie  name  of 
Boacoe  to  the  Tery  first  rank  of  Engliah  Claaaical  Histarians."— MattAiot,  Fwmtitt  qfldterahurt. 

"Boscoe  is,  I  think,  by  for  the  best  of  our  Historiana,  both  for  beauty  of  style  and  for  deep 
refiections ;  and  his  translations  of  poetry  are  equal  to  the  originala."— Ifoljwb,  Barl  tf  Oifurd, 

ROSCOE'S  ILLUSTRATIONS,  HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL, 

of  the  Lira  or  Lobbhbo  bb  Mbbici.  with  an  Appendix  of  Original  Documents.  9n,  Portrait 
of  Lorenao,  and  .Plates  (pub.  at  14*.).  hoards,  Jj^  or  in  4to,  printed  to  match  the  original  edition. 
ForttaU  and  Plates  (pub.  at  IL  11«.  U.),  boards,  lOt. 

*«*  This  Tolume  is  supplementvy  to  all  editkma  of  the  Trork. 

SCOTT'S  (SIR  WALTER)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Containing  Lay  of  the  Last  MinBtrd,Marmion,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Don  Boderie,  Bokeby,  Ballads, 
LTricauand  Songs,  with  Note*  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  complete  in  one  d«rantlT  printed  vol. 
18mo,Porti«itandFTontispieoe(pub.at5«.),eh>th,8a.M.  1843 
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CATAL0017E  OF  KEW  BOOKS 


SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS. 

TAATf's  Camwk  Picvokui.  E»ivfoif,  with  lifc.  GlSMarU  K«teiv  w^  HMoctcal  PlMtiflf 

«whnagr.*e.  »  vols.  fMl«OBp8«o,  with  171  PUteaeDmnred  on  Steel  after  de«igiuortteMMt  dw- 

iTW).  cloth.  rieUj  gilt.  SLte.  ^'  *— "^''^ 

SHERIDAN'S  (THE  RIGHT  HON.  R.  BRINSLEY)  SPCECHCS, 

vMh  a  Skeceh  of  his  Life,  edited  bjreCoiMtitvtioiMlPheiid.    NcvudhandMaMlIteafrSttkiii. 
wUk  Pertnit,  eomplete  in  3  rnl*.  dvo,  (imb.  at  1/.  &«.).  eloth,  18*.  186 

*<  Whaterer  Sheridan  haa  done,  haa  been  yer  cswRenee,  alwwB  the  ietf  of  Ks  ktnd.  Hete 
written  the  bewi  comedr  (School  for  Seaadal),  the  fasf  drama  (The  Dnenna),  the  bemt  floce  (The 
Critic),  and  the  hat  aodiieaa  (Monologne  on  Oaniek] ;  and  to  crown  all,  delivered  the  Tcqr  beat 
oration  (the  fiunona  Begum  Speech)  ever  eoa«ciyed  or  heard  in  thia  coontoy."— fiyroa. 


4moL\jerrf9  works,  eorrEO  by  roscoe. 

Complete  in  1  toL  (Bodeiick  Bandom,  Hnmphrqr  Clinker,  Foegrine  Fields  Iiaamcelot  GiCMca^ 
Count  FatlMBi,Adrenlares  or  an  Atom.  TraTcla,>lagra,*e.)  Xediam  Svo.  with  31  captod  Flatta 
by  CBUiaaaAHK  (pub.  at  1/.  4».),  cloth  gilt,  14a.  IM 


"PerbMMnobool 
—airWJur8e»tt. 


r  written  « 


To  which  are  aAAed,  '^Attempta  in  Verse,"  by  Jom  Johbs,  an  Old  Bctnwt.    CMmn9to,  (pnb. 


BOVTHCY'S  history  Of  BRAZIL. 

S  Tola.  4UH  (pub.  at  7L  U«.).  cloth,  acarce,  21. 6$.  1817 

SOUTHEY'S  LIVES  OF  UNEDUCATED  POETS 

To  which  are  added,  "Al  

at  10a.  6d.),  cloth.  4fc«il. 

SPENSER'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Complete,  with  Introductory  ObaerratjooaontheTaerie  (hMCB.aiid  Oku 
printed  in  6  vola.  post  Svo,  tee  Portrait  (pnb.  at  St  13a.  ft£).  cioth.  XL  4t. 

Wirrs  WORKS,  edited  by  roscoe. 

Complete  in  3  vols.    Medium  8ro.  Portrait  (pub.  at  If.  13a.)>  cMh  gilt,  17. 4«. 
"Wheever  fa  thetfluee  Uagdems  haa  any  books  at  dl,  has  Swift.*— XoMrCiaaCecM^cL 

TUCKER'S  LIGHT  OF  NATURE  PURSUED. 

Complete  in  3  vols.  8to  (pnb.  at  ll.  10a.).  cloth,  15a. 

"llie'Idghtof  NataM*  is  a  work  which,  after  aandi  eonsldentlon.  Tthhdc  BiTself  i 
call  the  most  original  and  profound  that  has  ever  appeared  on  moral  phUoaQphy/*- 


V^ADE'S  BRITISH  HISTORY,  CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED. 

Comprehending  a  classifled  Analysis  of  Events  and  Occurrences  in  Church  and  Stat^  andoffthe 
Constitutional,  Political,  Commereial.  Xntelleetaal,  and  Social  Progreas  of  the  United  Kii^tea. 


ftom  the  First  luTasion  ^  the  Romans  to  the  Accession  of  Queen  Tieleria,  with  ▼eflyeofioua 
Indea  and  Smmlmnt.  Second  Sditum.  1  large  and  remarkaUy  tUek  voL loynl Svo  (1|B»«mm>. 
(pub.  at  II.  10B.ireloth,  18a.  ^T8« 

WATERSTON'S  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  COMMERCE. 

IIEBCANTILE  LAW,  FINANCE,  COMMSBCIAL  6BOORAFHT  AND  IfAYlGATIOK. 
NewEditkm,ineladbgtheNBw  Tabift  (eomplete  to  the  present  ttee);  ttie  Fuhtcs  Tabivt, 
as  Car  as  it  c  »cems  this  country :  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Principles,  naettee,  and  Hiatary  of 
Commerce,  by  J.  R.  M'Culloch.  One  very  thick,  closely  printed  toL  8to  (900  pagoa) .  with  four 
UMf  (pub.  at  11. 4a.},  extra  eloth,  10a.  M.  1846 

"This  capital  work  wUl  be  found  a  moat  valuable  maonal  to  every  eomrnffi'dal  aoMn.  and  a 
weftal  book  to  the  geneml  reader. 

WHYTE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  TURF, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.  3  vols.  8vo.  Flatea.  fimh.  at 
U.  8a.),  cloth.  13*.  **^  IMI 

WILLIS'S  PENCILLINGS  BY  THE  WAY. 

A  new  and  beantiAil  Edition,  with  additions,  fcap.  9to,  tne  Pertisit  and  FlalC8,!(piib.  at  6a.)  extra 
red  Turkey  cloth,  richly  gilt  back,  4a.  (U.  UB 

"A  lively  record  of  first  impressions,  eonvejrlnc  vividly  ^A^wMiaacn,  hMsi.<4md  Mt.  hrm 
active  and  inquisitive  traveller,  through  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  ef  Eniope      His 

curiosity  and  loveof  entcipriae  «re  unbounded.   The  xkinative  it  Mid  te  •■», -^ 

wtth  a  poetf  ■  power  of  iaaatwttoa.'*»-ISdiw»»iy*  Rnino. 
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PUBUSBm>  Oft  SOXO'  ST  H.  O.  BOHN. 


C^eologs^  Mt^xal^,  lEttlmasHttal  fHiistors^  ^» 


tARY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  WITH  THE  BlfiUCAi.  FRAC- 

Aaua  TATI.OB.    6  rolt.  4to,  Uloatrntod  by  30S  CktmMiwptete  EngiMings. 
L  Edition,  beautiftilly  printed  on  fine  wove  paper  (pub.  ai  lOL  NB.),  ^It 


BAXTER'S  (RICHARD)  PRACTICAL  WORKS, 

With  an  Account  of  the  Author,  and  an  Eeaa^  on  hia  Oeaiva,  Wodii^  and  TlaMa»  4  vola.  imperial' 
8vok  portrait,  (pub.  at  42. 4* .)  cloth,  2Li2».6d.  184l> 

BINGHAM'S  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

New  and  improved  Edttinn,  careftOly  xerised,  with  an  enlarged  Index.    2  voU.  Imperial  8ns  dotl^ 

**  Bingham  ia  a  writer  w4ao  does  cqnal  honour  to  liie  Bngliah  clergy  and  to  the  EngHah  nation , 
and  wiiose  learning  ia  only  to  be  equalled  by  hia  moderation  and  impartiality."— Qaarterly  Renew. 

flUMVAN«$  PILGRIM'S  PROQRESB. 

Qiiite  complete  with  a  Life  and  Notes,  bv  the  Bev.  T.  Scon.  Feaji.  19mo,  with  36  flne  ftiU-alied 
Woodcota  by  RAKvaj,  oontaining  all  in  Southqr'a  edition ;  alio,  a  lute  Ftontiapiece  and  Yignett^ 

CALMET'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  WITH  THE  BIBUCAL  FRAG- 
MENTS, by  the  late  CnAawa  T  -     -  .1.  - .    -      - 

Eighth  greatly  enlarged  r"'^'- 
<doth,  bl.  be. 

"Mr.  Taylor'a  improved  edition  of  Cahnet'a  Dictionary  ia  indiapenaabiy  nfloeanrr  to  eveiy 
BibMoal  StndeuA.  Die  additiana  made  under  the  title  of  'ftagmraita,'  aie  eKtiaeted  from  the 
moat  rare  and  authentic  Yoyagea  and  Tmvela  into  Jiodea  and  other  Oriental  oonntriea ;  and  com- 
prehend an  asaemblagieof  curiooa  and  illuatrative  deacriptiona,  explanatory  of  Scripture  incidenta, 
cuatoma,  and  manners,  which  could  not  poasibly  be  explained  by  any  othermedlum.  The  niune- 
roua  engravinga  throw  great  light  on  Oriental  cuatoma.'*— lfoni«. 

CALMETS  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE, 

Abridged,  llargevoL  imperial  »ro»Woodenta  and  Mapa,  doth,  m  IMS 

GARY'S  TESTIMONIES  OF  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  RRST  FOUR  OENTU- 
BIBS,  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  CHUBCH  OF  ENGLAND, 
aa  set  ftirth  in  the  XXXIX  Artidea,  8vo,  (pub.  at  13s.}.  cloth.  7«.  OA  Oa^d,  TaJbote. 

*'  Thia  Work  may  be  classed  with  those  of  Pearson  and  Bishop  Bull ;  and  such  a  claasiflcation 
ia  no  mean  honour."- CAarcA  of  England  Qtuarterlif, 

CHARNOCK»S  DISCOURSES  UPON  THE  EXISTENCE  AND  ATTRWUTES 

OF  GOD.  Compete  in  one  thick  doaely  printed  volume^  8vo,  with  Portrait  (pab.  at  14t.),  doth, 
7«.6<L  1848 

"  PerapicnitT  and  depth,  metaphysical  sublimity  and  evangelical  simplidty,  immense  learning* 
but  irremwable  reaaomng;  conapire  to  render  thia  pevfoimanoe  one  of  the  moat  ineatimable jno- 
dHOtiona  that  ov«c  did  hmioorto  thr  aanotiflad  jndgmant  and  geniua  of  ft  human  b6tng.'*-'iypta4y. 

CHRISTIAN  EVIDCNCES. 

Containtaig  the  following  eataemed  Treatlaea,  with  Pnfatoty  Memoirs  by  the  Ber.  J.  S.  Mnitaa, 
LL.D.,  vis.— Watson'a  Apology  for  Christianity;  Watson's  ApolOfnr  for  the  Bible;  Pateyta  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity:  Palev's  Hone  Pauliuae;  Jenyn's  Internal  Evidenee  of  tlie  Christian 
Bdlgion;  Leslie's  Truth  of  Christianity  Demonatmted;  Lealie'a  Short  and  Eaay  Method  with  the 
Ddata;  Lealie'a  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Jews;  Chandler's  Plain  Beaaona  liwbdnga 
Chriatian;  Lyttleton  on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul;  Campbell's  Dissertation  on  Miracles;  Sher- 
lock'a  Trial  of  the  Witneasea.  vrith  Sequd;  Weatjon  the  Besurrection.   In  1  vol.  royal  8vo,  (pub. 


aftMfc),e]0|im«t. 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

Constating  of  the  following  E_^ ^ , . „ 

and  Diaaertotiona  on  the  Ssriptaral  Doetrinaa  ot  AtonsiMnt  and  Sacriioe :  Wiihaisapon'a  Prae« 
tical  Traatiaeon  Begeneiation ;  Bo«lon'«Ciook  in  the  Lot ;  OuUd'sMoaes  UnveOad  :QailtfsHarii 
mony  of  all  the  Prouheta;  Less's  Antbentidty,  Uncorrupted  ^servation,  and  Credibili^of  the 
New  Testament  i  Stuarf  s  Letters  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  In  1  voL  loysl  Svo.,  (pub.  at  ISa.), 
dotl^te  1844 


ConaUting  of  the  following  Expositiona  and  Traatiaas*  edited  bgr  Mfcmea.vlc^-llhtfM^  IHsowm* 
_.,.. ... "e&riptaral  Doetrinaa  irfAtonsBMnt  and  Sacriiee:  """^ .- — ^- 
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CATAL001TB  OF  NEW  BOOKi 


CRUDEN'S  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

wkU  and  taminmA  ^  0.  H.  Ha«iiat,  tUtik  18no.  beratiAiUjr printad  (pukat  6«.),clotli* 

*'Ab  «Kti«gMl7  pNtty  and  wqr  ehaap  •iWaa.  It  eontaioa  all  that  b  OMAd  In  the  original 
vwfc.  OBHtiag  mdj  anpoaitioiia.  coi^iiiiietioiM,  Ae,  whieh  ean  never  be  made  andlaUa  for  i«x^ 
poaaaofntonee.   fidwd  it  iafll  that  the  acriptme  atodaiit  can  dedia.''-Oaettf<flB. 

DONNE'S  (DR.  JOHN)  WORKS. 

iMtadiBf  hU  BeruMmi,  Devotkmi.  Poemi,  Letten,  ftc.,  edited,  with  a  new  Memoir  tar  the  Ker. 
RaxBT  ALvoaa.   6  haiuiiome  Tola.  Svo^  with  due  Portxait  after  Yandjck  (pub.  at  31.  iSi.),  extra 


I.  Svob  with  due  Portrait  after  Yandjck  (pub.  at  31.  Ui.),  ei 

Parbr.lDav 

"We  eaaiietdgtbear  repeatiBff  Mr.  Colerldgcfs  qmetlnii,  'Why  are  not  Donne's  voUunea  of  Ser- 
MOMnprlBtedr'  Hie  LifiB  i»  pnblUhed  in  a  cheap  form  by  the  8ocie<7  ftv  Promotinx  CbriMiaB 
Xnowladftf,  4ad  deaenradljr  eo  in  every  respect;  but  why  doea  Oxfovd  allow  One  Bimdred  and 
Tahrty  Senhona  of  the  gre«te»t  Preacher  of  the  Mrenteeuth  century— the  admired  of  all  heareta  ■ 
to  reaaaln  all  but  toully  unknown  to  the  stndentt  in  divinl^  of  the  Church  of  Fmlaail.  mi  tu  thn 
Ii«araiywQrldin|eMmir--<)aarf«>J^Jbv<«iP^v«iLlii.p.<: 

FULLER'S  (REV.  ANDREW'  COMPLETE  WORKS; 

With  a  Memoir  of  hU  Lil^  by  hit  Son,  one  lar|e  toL  imperial  8ro,  New  Edition,  Portrait  (pub.  at 
11.10t.}«doth.li.ta.  *-^'--^  *•  !«»«»  -«».  ''l8tt 

CREOORY'S  (DR.  OLINTHUS)  LETTERS  ON  THE  EVIDENCES.  DOCTRINES^ 
AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  BELIOION,  addiesied  to  a  Friend.  Eighth  Edition, 
with  many  Additions  and  Correcttona.  Complete  in  1  thick  well<prtnted  mlnmi^  idv*  Sn^  (pob. 
at7«.Mj:cloth,U.  ^  !«-«,«-*  v^j^ 

**We  earnestly  recommend  this  work  to  the  attcntiva  perusal  of  all  cultivatadmiada.  Weara 
aequalntod  with  no  book  in  the  circle  of  English  literature,  whieh  is  equally  calculated  to  citn 
TOUKMraons  Just  Tiawa  of  the  erldenc^  the  nature^  and  the  importance  of  rerealedreliffioii?*— 

GRAVES'S  (DEAN)  WHOLE  WORKS. 

New  drat  ooUected,  comprislnrEsaay  on  the  Character  of  the  Apoatlea  and  Evangdista ;  Leetnrea 
on  the  Fbur  last  Books  of  the  renuteuch ;  Proofb  of  the  Trint^ ;  Absolute  Predestinatioa  eom- 
naved  with  the  Scripture  statement  of  the  Justice  of  God ;  and  Sermons :  with  Lift  by  hia  Son. 
Dr.  B.  H.  OaATaa.   4vola.8fo,handaomely  printed.  Portrait  (pub.  at  81.18*.),  chith.1/.  St.     1S4» 

GRAVES'S  (DEAN)  LECTURES  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

SfO.  New  Edition  (pub.  at  Us.),  ekith,  lOt.  6A  ISU 

HALL'S  (BISHOP)  ENTIRE  WORKS, 

With  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Suflhrings.  New  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  a  Trana- 
lation  of  all  the  Latin  Pieces,  aad  a  Glo^aaiy,  Indices*  and  Notes*  by  the  £■▼.  Pann  Hai&» 
lSw>ls.  8to.  Portrait,  (pub.  at  7L  4«.),  cloth,  bC  Oi^M*.  TMuj^  18S7-a» 

HALL'S  (THE  REV.  ROBERT)  COMPLETE  WORKS, 

With  a  Memidr  of  his  Life  by  Dr.  OLiarnva  GaaaoBT,  and  Obserratkms  on  his  Character  aa  >% 
Preacher,  by  Jobn  Fostbb,  Author  of  Essays  en  Popular  Ignorance,  Ac.,  6  vols.  8f0.  handanmrlr 
printed,  with  beautifhl  Portrait,  (pub.  at  8f.  16«.)>  eloth,  contenU  lettered,  SLSt.  184S 

The  aam^  printed  in  a  smaller  aise^dTols.  Heap.  8vo,l<.l«..  doth,  lettered.  184& 

**  Whoerer  wishes  to  see  the  English  langnace  in  its  perfectkm  must  read  the  writtnga  of  tkrt 
great  DiTine,  Robert  Hall.  He  combinea  the  beantiea  of  Johnson,  Addiaon,  and  Burki^  without 
their  imperftMBtions."— DiyaU  StmaaH. 

*•  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  academic  reader  to  the  immortal  works  of  Robert  HaU.  For 
moral  grandeur,  for  Christian  truth,  and  for  subUmttr,  we  mm  doubt  whether  they  ha^  tkeir 
mateh  In  the  sacred  oratory  of  any  age  or  eountry  .**— Ir^^bMer  Sedgwidk. 

"The  name  of  Robert  Hall  will  be  placed  by  posterity  among  the  best  writers  of  thg  nm.  «■ 
wen  ss  the  most  vigorous  deCenders  of  reUgiooa  truth,  and  the  brightest  exsmplea  of  ChiistiaHn 
charily.''-4ir  /.  MuokitUoih, 

HENRY'S  (MATTHEW)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE.  BY  BICKERSTCTH, 

In6vola.4t0kNewEdithm,printedonflnepaper  (pnb.at9l.«B.),clotk,4l.l4s.M.  184S 

HOPKINS'S  (BISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS,  .,.,«„.  ^ 

With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  in  1  thick  wL  rojral  8n»,  (mib.  at  18fc),  doth.  14«.   The  aam^  Wftli 
a  vary  extensive  general  ladex  of  TexU  and  Suhleets,  SvoU.  royal  Sro*  (pub.  at  lU  4«.),  dot^ 
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PITBLIBBBD  ^  SOLD  BY  B. «.  BOHN. 


HILL'S  (REV.  ROWLAND)  MEMOIRS, 

By  hislMend, the  Ber.  W.  Jonas, edited, with e  PKfluM.  bf  the  Ber.  Jam »  Subxait.  (Bow- 
laad  Hm's  SvceeHor,  m  Minuter  of  Svam  ChapeL)  Second  Edition,  cnrefliUy  lerUed.  thick 
poet  9nH  pM  ateel  Portrait,  (pub.  at  lOt.),  eloth,  b.  184» 

HOWE'S    WORKS, 

With  Lift  by  Caijuit,  one  large  toL  imyotial  Sto^  Fortrdt,  (pnbliahed  at  IL  U$.),  doth.  IZ.  lot. 

1838 


«*  I  have  learned  flff  more  from  ^ohnHov^  than  flrom  any  other  anthor  I  ever  read.  There  la 
w£S^SSL^^^^SSS*^a^  hia  coaecftioos.  Be  wai  wu|neetionabljr  the  greatest  of  the 

HUNTINGDON'S  (COUNTESS  OF)  UFE  AND  TIMES. 

Bt  a  MemhCT  of  the  Houses  of  SUrlqr  and  Hastings.  Sixth  Thonsand,  with  a  oqplooa  Index, 
a  lexge  vols.  8vo^  Portraits  of  the  Conntess.  WhitefleUC  and  Weslejr,  (pah.  at  IL  4«.),  cloth,  14*.  184 

ILLUSTRATED  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS, 
Chiefly  Explanaton-  of  the  ICanners  and  Customs  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Berintures ;  and  also 
of  the  History,  Geomphjr,  Natural  History,  and  Antiquities;  being  a  Be-pobllcation  of  the 
Motes  of  the  PictoilalBilde.  6  vola.  poet  8to,  with  upwards  ofOOO  line  Woodcuts,  (pub.atl{.17«.6A), 
«loth,giI]^a*s.  1841 

LEICHTON'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS; 

To  which  b  preflzed  a  Lift  of  the  Author,  hy  the  Bev.  N.  T.  PaAmao*.  New  BdltloB,  S  thldttoia. 
Sro, Tortrait,  (pub.  at  U.  4*.),  extra  doth,  16t.  1846 

LEICHTON'S  COMMENTARY  ON  PETER; 

With  Lift  by  PsAmaos,  complete^  In  1  thick  handsomrly  pvinted  vd.  8n»,  Fortmlt^  (pvb.  at  ISt.), 

MACEE'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WORKS, 

Comprising  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptnrd  Doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Saeri- 

flee:  Sermons,  and  Tiaitation  Charges.   WithaMemoir  of  his  Lift  bythe  Be?.  A. H. KniraT. 

•    D-D.  Snda.8vok(pnb.atll.6t.),cloth,18s.  VsH 

"  Disoorers  soeh  deep  research,  yields  so  much  ▼dnable  inftrmation.  and  affords  so  main-hdpa 
to  the  reftitation  of  error,  aa  to  constitute  the  most  Taluable  treasure  of  biblied  learning,  of  which 
a  Christian  scholar  can  be  possessed."— CAmttaa  Ob$mer, 

MANUSCRIPT  SERMONS, 

A  Series  of  Siz^  English  Sermons  on  the  Doctrine^  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Christianity, 
adapted  to  the  Pdpit,  by  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  complete  in  16  parts,  small  4to,  (each  containing 
ftur  Sermoas),  LitSbogn^hed  on  Writing  Paper  to  resemble  M8S.  (pub.  at  SI.  Its.).  ISs. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  WORKS. 

WA  a  Memoir  and  Notea,  9  toIs.  ftap.  9w,  flne  Portrdt  and  Frontbqplecea,  gQt  doth.  IL  ha, 

ThiseditiandoeanotoQiitaintheSplritof  Pnyer,  ortheSssiVon  St.  Pan],  but  these  nuj  be 


MORE'S  (HANNAH)  WORKS. 

Caddl's  Library  Bdition,in  large  type,  11  vda.  poet  Svo^  Portrdt,  (pokat  SL),  cloth. 3f.lSt.&i.  1880 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  LIFE, 

By  the  But.  HnvBT  Tnoit sow,  post  Svo^  fgrlnted  uniftrmly  with  her  worka,  Portrdt.  and  wood 
engraTings,  (pub.  at  IS*.),  extra  ^th,  te.  CadtO,  18S8 

*'ThlsaiaybeeaUedtheofldd  edition  of  Hannah  Morels  Lift.  It  brings  so  much  new  and 
interesting  matter  into  the  Add  reqpeeting  her,  that  It  will  recdve  a  hearty  welcome  fkom  the 
public,  .^nong  the  rest,  the  narticulars  of  most  of  her  publications  will  reward  the  curiodty  of 
literary  readers."— LttTsry  GaattU. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER, 

leap.  Svok  Portrdt,  (pub.  at  ft.),  cloth,  4«.  C«4*II,  18M 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  STORIES  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  RANKS  OF  SOCIETY, 

And  Taleaftr  the  Common  Peoples  Tola,  poet  8*0^  (pub.  at  14s.),  ctoth,  ft.  CaM^lSSO 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  POETICAL  WORKS, 

Pwt8ra^(pab.at8s.),doth.ft.M.  Caddi;i8li 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  MORAL  SKETCHES  OF  PREVAILING  OPINIONS  AND 
>  JIABWBB8,  Itoieign  and  Doneatie,  with  Beflectlona  on  Prayer,  poet  8fo.,  (pub,  at  ft.),  ctottL^ 
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CATALOflUB  ttP  ; 


MORrS   (HANNAH)   ESSAY  ON  THE   CHARACTER   AND'   PAMrnOAfr; 

WaiTINGS  OF  ST.  PAUU  POM  Sfo,  (polwat  Ulfc  6A), doth. £«.  OhM^  MV 

MORPS  (HAfllf AH)  CHRISTIAN  RlWiaS. 

rbtt8v0k(pab.atl0kfld.),cloch,ti.  CaJwII,  m» 

I 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  PRACTIGAi,  PICTY; 

Or,  tha  loflaeiice  of  the  ReUgion  of  the  Heart  on  the  Conduct  of  the  lAte,  33nio.  partrn^doU^ 

The  oolr  complete  Mndledhtau  It  w  wkU  >■>■  bifcin  h»  d— ti^  and  i  — miiin  iw  h 
unproyement,  which  is  copjiight. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SACRifr  BUMIIIAS, 

chledy  intended  for  Yoong  People,  t*  wUeh  ie  adfad  "SeBelbBitF,"  an  Epistle,  W3ma,  (9«bL«b 

a».a/),gQtcioih,gtttediJ%air^^  "^  aSii^--— 

Thii  is  the  last  genuine  edition,  and  contains  some  oopfrigfat  editions,  which  are  not  in  war 
other. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SEARCH  APITR  HMWWUM^i 

With  Ballad*,  TUea,HnBBS»  and  Epitaphs  3^ao,  (pah.  aft  St.  AL),  gOt  daU^fcUt 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  BIBLE  RHYMES* 

On  the  names  and  principal  Incidents  of  all  the  Boota  of  (he  Old  and  New  Teatament^  9 
portnitaidwoo*nMs,(pab.atSik),giltcloth,gUt«d«M»le.6d.  CadeO,- 

PALEY'S  WORKS, 

Iw  oHB  VOI.CMB,  conststing  of  his  Natural  Theology,  Moral  and  Political  Philosopliy, 
of  Christianity,  Hors  Pauluic,  Clergyman's  GompaniaaJn  Viailfaig  the  Mdc&a  8so,.la 
printed  in  doable  ookimna,  (pwh.  atlOfc  6rf.),  elat^  Sm, 

PICYORIAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE, 

Or.  a  CyclopsBdia  of  Illustrations.  Graphic,  Historical,  and  Deaeitalh%  cC  Aa 
krieCereaeetoths  Hannen.  Caatoms.  lUtas,  Traditions,  Amiiialties,  and  Iit« 
Nations.  2  vols.  4to.  (upwards  of  1480  donlAe<colnmniMfeain.good  tirpe),witk 
;   iUttstrative  Woodcuu  (pub.  at  2L  lOs.),  extra  doth.  IL  IflBk 

POOL'S  (MATHCW)  ANNOTATIONS  UPON  TMC  HOLY  BIBLE, 

Wherein  the  Sacred  Text  is  Inserted,  and  vailoos  Beadhigs  aanexed^  together  with  the  Tainllil 
Scriutures ;  the  more  diiflcult  Terms  in  each  Verse  are  explained,  seeming:  Contradictiotta  reoon- 
cUed,  Qoestions  and  Doabtt  reaolved,  and  the  whole  Text  opened,  a  Jarge  vols,  imperial  flro,  (palk.* 
at  81. 15s.),  doth,  31. 8s.  !•»• 

Cecil  saya,  '  if  we  must  have  commentators,  as  we  oertalnly  must,  Pool  is  incomparable,  and  I 
had  almost  said,  abundant  of  himsdf,'  and  the  Rer.  E.  Biekcrsteth  pronounees  tlie  aanotatiaua  to 


be  Judidons  and  ftilL    It  is  no  mean  praise  of  this  Talnable  work  that  it  is  in  the  list  of 
recommended  to  clergymen  by  Bp.  Tomline.    It  is  likewise  reoommended  by  Qi^ptiH  lot 
Williams,  Adam  Clarke,  Doddndge,  Home,  and  the  learned  In  genenL 

SCRIPTURE  CENEALOCIES, 

Containing  38  beautifully  executed  Ltthoflraphic  Drawings,  of  all  the  Oenealogice  leoordei 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  according  to  every  Family  and  Tribe :  with  the  line  of  our  SaTioar  J( 
Christ  obscrred  firom  Adam  to  the  Viigin  Maiy,  by  J.  P.  Moriia^JBaf,  i!oyiA)4lo«  (pub.  at  IUIbbI 
clotb,gUt,7s.6ii. 

SIMEON'S  WORKS, 

Including  his  Skslbti , _ 

one  oontmned  Series,  and  forming  a  Commentary  imon  erenr  Book  of  the  Old  and  New  Tteata;< 


Including  his  Sksutons  or  Sbemovs  Airn  Hobjb  Ho]nxa«c«,arDisconrseadim8ted1] 
tontmned  Series,  and  forming  a  Commentary  upon  ererr  Book  of  the  Old  and  New  Ttes  _ 
:  to  which  are  annexed  an  unprored  edition  or  Claude's  Essay  on  the  Composition  of  & 


Serawn,  and  very  eomprehensive  Indeaes^aditad  by  the  Bbt.  'SkoMAa  HAarwaub  Haans,  21 
vote*8KN  (pab.  at  lOL  fos.),  doth,  7L  T*. 

The  Mlowing  miniatwre  editwn$  qf  StsMon's  popular  HBoHmw  wu^wOt  pfMtA  teaaa^aail 
teaadtadofA.* 

THE  CBBISTIAN'S  ARMOUR,  M. 

TflE  EXCELLENCY  OF  THE  LITURGY,  9i. 

THH  OVnCBS  OF  THE  HOLT  BFISFT,  M. 

flOimiATION  OP  TUB  BON  OF  GOB t  TWBLVB  8BKB0NB,  ML 

APPEAL  TO  MEN  OF  WISDOM  AND  CANDOUR,  U, 

PISCOVBSES  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  JEWS,  l«.6d. 

"  The  works  of  Simeon,  containing  2536  discourses  on  the  prindpal  nassages  of  the  Old  wmH  Nov 
IMtMnentwiUbefoaadpeccdlaxly  adapted  to aaaist  the  atudiaaof  fltayoaagaf  eknr  fai  iMil 
pMpantioB  fcv  the  vntpii;  they  will  Ukewtaa  airve  aa  a  Badrof  DMBitt;  wdRiia  Kr4Mqr  ^t 
WIHMWiniliiil  aa  a  Biblleal  (Commentary,  well  adapted  to  be  icadtai  flanUki?'-^' '- 
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PUBLIBHBB  oa  BOSmB  BY  H.  O.  BOON. 


SOUTH'S  (DR.  ROBERT)  SERMONS: 

To  whteh  are  annexed  the  chief  heads  of  thf  ~ 
2  TolB.  rojal  Svob  (pub.  at  IL  it.),  cloth,  ISi. 


To  whteh  aiwanne»ed  the  chief  heaub  of  the  Sennooi,  aBiographieal  Menudr,  and  General  Indnu 


TAYLOR'S  (JEREMY)  COMPLETE  WORKS, 

With  an  E^sax.  Biosraphicatand  Ciltipal,.3  large  YdU.ivp«ial8nv.paKtx«i^j(pah.at9{.15<.)*. 
cloth,  '61.  ot^  1889- 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC  OF  ONCAR)  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ENTHUSIASM. 

T«nth  Edition,  feap.8T0^  clothes*.  184S 

"Itisreflreahinirtonstomeetwithairark  bearing  aa  this  nnqueatinnablT  does,  the  impreia  of 
il.  and  original  thought.  Its  moat  scrikingiy  oiigtaial  viflwi^  howmer,  nonr  traiwij 
inds  of  pure  Protestant  orthodoxy,  or  violate  the  spirit  of  tmth  and  soberness ;  and 


gresB  the  bounds  of  pure  Protestant  orthodoxy,  or  violate  the  spirit 

yet  it  discuBses  topics  constituting  the  vary  r ^  '^ *  ' 

ahaken  repeatodly  theirhole  int^wtoal  and 


yet  it  discuBses  topics  constituting  the  very  n)ot.andbaaia  of  those  fiulMia  pokwiica  which  have 
-^-^—  repeatodly  theirhole  in^&eeDal  a-  ' '  — ""  "    ''" 


TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  FANATICISM. 

Third  Edition,  careAilly  revised.    Foolacap  Svq,  doth.  St, 

"  It  is  the  reader's  fault,  If  he  does  not  rise  from  the  penunl  of  loch  a  VQhnna  M  tlia  p 
wiser  and  a  better  man."— feefsetie  Rmritw, 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  SATURDAY  EVENING. 

Seventh  Edition.    Foolscap  Svo.  doth,  St. 
'•'Satorday  Evenhagi*  and  *natond  Hiatocy  of 


TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  ELEMENTS  OF  THOUGHT, 

Or  concise  Explanations,  alpliabetically  airanged,  of  thepn . ^ 

Branches  of  InteUectoalPhDow^hy.    Seventh  Edition.    12mObCloth,4t. 


TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  ANCIENT  CHRISTIANITY, 

AND  THE  DOCTRINES  OP  THE  OXFORD  "TRACTS  FOR  THE 
tioa,  with  a  SuppHemenC  and  Indexes.   2  vols.  8vo,  (pub.  at  12. 4a.),  ehrth,  ISa. 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  LECTURES  ON  SPIRITUAL  CHRlSnANFTY. 

8vQk  (pub.  at  4$.  6d.),  cloth.  3t.  IStt 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  HOME  EDUCATION. 

Vonrth  Edition.   EoolBeapSvo^  (pnb.at7«.M.)»oloth,&«.  ISO' 

TOMLINE'S  (BISHOP)   INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

OR  ELEICBNTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY.  Containing  Proob  of  the  AnkhcmfeieHy  and 
Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Senptuies ;  a  Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Jews ;  an  Aeeoont  of  the 
Jewish  Sects;  and  a  brief  Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  BooIls  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testamenta.   Nineteenth  Edition,  elegantly  printed  on  line  pq^r.   Vtmo,  (pah.  at  U.  fkL),  <Aaau 


"Weil  adapted  as  a  manual  fbr  students  in  divinity,  and  may  be  read  with  advaBtige  bytlie  moat 
experienced  divine."— Mardk't  Leeturet. 

WADOJNGTON'S  (DEAN  OF  DURHAM)  HISTORY  OF  THE    CHURCH. 

FROM  THB  EARLIEST  AGES  TO  THE  REFORMATION,  (pabUshed  by  the  Soeietar  tar 
the  Promotion  of  Useftil  Knowledge)  complete  in  one  dosely-piiated  voloau^  avo,  (pMk  at 
14«.)>  cloth,  lOt. 
BntargedEditiDm   3vob.8TO^(piib.aftlI.lta.),dothbds.,Il..l«. 

WADDINGTON'S    (DEAN  OF    DURHAM)    HISTORY    OF   THE    CHURCH 

DURING  THE  REFORMATION.   8  vols.  8vo^  (pub.  at  IL  ll«..6ii.),  doth  bda..  Ite  MBil 

WILBERPORCC^S  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 
.     With  a  eomprehenaive  Meaaeir  of  the  Author,  fay  t]»  Bev.  I.Pn»ab  ISnMypriBfeld  in  »  krge 
hMid8ometypBktp«k.«t<is.),giltekith,ai.«i.  ^  iS« 

WILLMOrrS  (R.  A.)  PICTURES  OF  CHRISTIAN  UFfi..  ; 

3BM»,a»e^.(yfc.nt.at.)^ctotM«>4dL  SumB^mt 
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CATALOOim  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


CLASSICS  AND  TRANSLATIONS,  CLASSICAL  CRITICISM,  DICTION ARIlES 
GRAMMARS,  COLLEOE  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS^ 


Atlases.-wilkinsoi\ps  classical  and  scriptural  atlas. 

With  Hiatorical  and  ChionoloKlcal  Tablm,  imp.  4ta  new  and  improved  editimi,  63 1 
(pub.  at  21.  i$.),  balf-bd.  morocco.  lU  lit.  W. 

WILKINSON'S  GENERAL  ATLAS. 

If  ew  and  improred  edition,  with  aU  the  Railroads  inwrted.  Population  according  to  tiie  last 
Censiu,  Paruamentaiy  Bctanu»  ftc.,  imp.  4Uv  46  mapi,  tcolouxeo,  (pub.  at  ll.;16i.},  half  bovnd 
morocco^  lU  &«.  134S 

AINSWORTH'S  LATIN  DICTIONARY. 

Reprinted  from  the  best  ToUo  Edition,  with  uomerona  Additioni,  Emendations,  and  Improve- 
ments, by  the  &■▼.  B.  W.  Bbatsou,  A.M.  Revised  and  corrected  by  W.  Euia,  Es«.,  A.M.  Ona 
large  voL  imperial  Sve^  (pub.  at  Ik  lU.  id.),  cloth,  IL  U.  184S 

BENTLEY'S  (RICHARD)  WORKS. 

Containing  Dissertations  npon  the  Epistles  of  Fhalaris,  Themistocles,  Socrates,  Enripide^^and 
the  Fables  of  JBsqp;  EpistoU  ad  Jo.  MUlium;  Sermons;  Boyle  Lecture;  Remarics  on  nee* 
thinking;  Critical  Works,  &o.   Edited,  with  copious  Indices  and  Notes,  by  the  Rnr.  AiosxAHnnn 

.     Ptcb.  1  vols.  8vo«  a  beantiftilly  printed  Edition,  (pub.  at  II.  I8t.),  doth,  ll  le.  I88fr48 

BIBLIA  HEBRAICA,  EX  EDITIONE  VANDER  HOOCHT. 

Beoognovit-J.  D'Au.bxaxs.  Yery  thick  8v(),  handsomely  printed,  (pub.  at  II.  U.),  doth,  15«. 

ItOmi.  r^iMWiWi  1840 

CORPUS  POETARUM  LATINORUM. 

Edidit  0. 8.  Wambb.   Complete  in  one  venr  thick  tot  rayBl  8vo,  (pnb.  at  tL  St.),  doth,  I8e.   1840 
This  comprehensive  Tolnme  contains  a  library  of  the  poetieai  Latin  classics,  conectly  printed 

from  the  best  texts,  vii. :  ^ 

Catullus,  Yindl,  Lnean,  Snlpida,  Colpnnitu  SloaliM» 

TIbuUus;  OvflT  Persius,  StaSu^  Ansoniin, 

Propertins^  Horace,  Juvenal,  Silius  Italicus,  Claudian. 

Loaetina,  Phadras,  Martial,  Valerius  Flaceni, 

DAMMII  LEXICON  CR/ECUM,  HOMERICUM  ET  PINDARICUM. 

Cura  Dnnctti,  royal  4to,  new  edition,  printed  on  line  paper,  (pub.  at  61. 6s^.  cloth,  ll.  U.  1841 

"An  ezcwent  work ;  the  merits  of  which  have  been  universally  acknowledged  by  litemj  chi^ 
'     raeter8."-J>rJ>iMi». 

GAELIC-ENGLISH  AND  ENGUSH-GAELIC  DICTIONARY. 

With  Ezanmles,  Phrases,  and  Etymological  Remarks,  by  Two  Mbkbbbs  ov  <tmm  Bi«hx.aii* 

SooiBTT.    Complete  in  one  thick  vol.  8vo.   New  £diti<m,  containing  many  more  words  tlian  the 

•    4inartoEditioq.  (pnb.atll.ls.),doth.lSs.  ISA 

HERMANN'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  POLITICAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  GREECEi 

HistorioaDy  omsidered,  translated  from  the  German,  8vo,  (published  at  16s.J[,  cloth^JOt.  6d. 


•*  Hermann's  ICo&ual  of  Greek  Antiquities  is  most  important*'— rAtrlMir*  IRc«.t 
^    ^ol.Lp.itt. 

LEMPRIERE'S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY. 

MnriAVunB  Enivioir,  containing  a  full  Account  of  aU  the  Proper  Names  mentioned  ill  AneleBk 

Authors,  and  much  useftil  infbrmation  respecting  the  uses  and  habits  of  the  Greeks  and  Ronuaa^ 

*     new  KoA  complete  edition,  bi.b«ab«i.t  VBiBTsn  im  vbabi.  vtfb,  in  one  v«iy  thlok  vol.  Utaaob 

(pub.  at  7«.  id.\  doth,  4s.  6d.  IMS 

tEE'S  HEBREW  GRAMMAR, 

CompUed  from  the  best  Authorities,  and  principally  l^rom  4Mental  Sonrees,  designed  te  tk*  Fm 
of  Siudenta  in  the  Univenitles.  New  Edition,  enriched  with  naeh  ailglnar  matter,  afadli 
Thousand,  8|fl^(puUlahed  at  ISi.},  doth,  8fc  Tiswleii,  JnniM^  M4* 
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PUBLlftBBD  OR  SOLO  BT  H.  6.  BOHV.  ^; 

LEE'S  HEBREW,  CHALDEE.  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON. 

CknnpUed  from  the  best  AatboiitiML  Oriental  and  Earopean,  Jewish  and  Cfaifadaii,  indudhis 
BuxTOKP,  Tatu>i^  PAKKKUBaT,  afid  Gasaviva;  eoBt^ning  all  the  Words,  with  their  Inilec- 
tiona.  Idiomatic  Uiases,  etc.  found  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Text  of  the  Old  T    ' 


with  Biimerotia  corrections  of  formv  Leideopaphers  and  Commentaton,  foUowad  hj  aa  Bn^iah 
lades,  in  one  thick  ToLSfO.   TbM.  IlMNuaia.Tpah.  at  II.  U.),  doth,  Ite.  ZmmI.1844 

1.IVII  HISTORIA,  EX  RECENSIONE  DRAKENBORCHII  ET  KREYSSIC; 

BtAnnotaaoneaCBBTiBEU,  Stbotkii.Supbett,  Baschio  et  alionim;  AnimadTertiones  NtB« 
Bonnu*  Wackskovbii,  et  snaa  addiAt  TaATBBt  Twios,  J.  C.  B.  CoU,  Unir.  Oxon.  Sodus  et 
TMer.    Comlndioe  ampUaaimq,4voU.8To,  (pub.aftll.l8L),cloth,lI.6f.  01^1841 


This  is  the  best  and  most  nseftd  edition  of  Idvy  erer  published  in  octa?o»  and  it  is  preftned 
In  nil  our  imiTerritiea  and  classical  schools. 

fSllEBUHR'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME, 

Epitomised,  (for  the  use  of  Colleges  andf  Sebools,)  with  Chronological  Tables  and  Aopendiz,  by 
Tbatbbs  Twxss,  B.C.D,  complete  in  3  vols,  bound  In  1,  8to,  (pub.  at  12.  Is.},  clotl^  lb. 

"  This  edition  by  Mjr.  Twiss  Is  a  very  valnable  addition  to  classical  leaniing,  dearly  and  ably 
embodying  all  the  latest  eftnts  of  the  laborious  Miebuhr."— Ltttrary  Qatttte. 

OXFORD  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY, 

Prom  the  earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time ;  in  which  all  the  great  Events,  Civil,  Bdlgiouv 
Sdentiflc,  and  Literary,  of  the  Tarioos  Nations  of  the  World  are  placed,  at  one  view,  under  the 
ere  of  the  Beader,  in  a  Series  of  parsUd  columns,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  state  of  the  whole  Civilised 
World  at  any  epoch,  and  at  the  same  time  form  a  continuous  chain  of  History,  with  Genealogical 
Tablea  of  all  the  prindpal  Dynasties.  Complete  in  8  8eetions,'Tis  :-^l.  Indent  History.  II.  Hliidlo 
Ans.  III.  Modem  Hist<ny.  With  a  most  complete  Index  to  the  entin  work,  folios  (pub.  at  11.16t.), 
half  bound  morocco*  IL  U.  1889 

The  above  is  also  sold,  sepantdy,  aa  follows:— 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  MODEBN  HISTOBT. 

3  parts  in  1,  folio,  (pub.  at  R  ai.  6d.),  half  bound  nunrocoo.  Us. 

MODEBN  HISTOBT. 
TOlio,  (pub.  at  ISfc).  sewed,  8*. 

RITTER'S  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY, 

Translated  flNun  the  German  by  A.  J.  W.  Johneoiv  BjL  Trin.  CoIL  Cambridce,  8  vols.  8vo,  (pub. 

atSi.8t.J.cloth,lf.lU.M.  ^^  Ojbni;  l'oaoy«,1838 

VoL  IV.  to  complete  the  work  Is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  ready  in  February  1848.    It  wUl  be 

published  at  lAt. ;  but  those  who  purchase  copies  of  the  3  vols,  tima  the  advertiser,  will  be  en- 

•     ttftled  to  have  the  4th  at  the  same  rate  of  reduction  in  price. 

"  An  important  work;  it  may  be  said  to  have  superseded  all  the  previous  histories  of  philo- 
sophy, and  to  have  beoogne  the  standard  work  on  the  suttjeet.  Mr.  Johnson  Is  also  exempt  from 
the  UMial  Ihalts  of  trandators.'*— Qaarlvriy  JJUrieis. 

SCHOMANN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ASSEMBLIES  OF  THE  ATHENIANS, 

Tnndated  ftom  the  Latin,  with  a  complete  Index,  8fo^  (published  at  lOs.  6(1.),  doth,  6«. 

CtmAASaS 
A  book  of  the  same  sehool  and  eharaeter  aa  the  works  of  Heeren,  Boeehk,  Sehlegd,  Ac 

SOPHOCLES,  LITERALLY  TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGLISH  PROSE, 

With  Notes.  8f(>,4t]&  impraved  Edition,  (pub.  aft  ISe.),  doth.se.  0iffifrd,TaU9f$,im 

ELLENDTS  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  SOPHOCLES, 

TrsnslatedlvCABT.  8vo,  (pub.  at  12t.),  cloth,  6t.  Sd.  Oi^bfti,  2W6oy«,1841 

STUARTS  HEBREW  CHRETSOMATHY, 

Designed  as  an  Introduction  to  a  Course  of  Hebrew  Study.  8rd  Editkm,  8ro,(pnb.at  14t.).  clMh, 

nds  work,  which  was  designed  by  ita  learned  author  to  fkdlitate  the  study^  HeWewThae  had 
a  very  extennve  sale  in  America.  It  forms  a  desirable  adjunct  to  all  Hebrew  Grammars,  and  is 
solilaent  to  complete  the  lystem  of  instruction  in  that  langunre. 

TACITUS,  CUM  NOTIS  BROTIERI,  CURANTE  A.  J.  VALPY. 

.     £ditionofa,cnmAppendioe.  4vols.8rok(pnb.at8Ll6t.),cloth,l{.ie. 
The  moat  eomplete  Edition. 

TACITUS,  A  NEW  AND  LITERAL  TRANSLATION.  _ 

9i%(FBb.aklte.),doth,10t.(hL  <kffMl,TaSboift»VB» 
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9  eATAIAOVB  or  ] 

TENNKMANN'S  MAPiUAA.  OF  THft  H«t!IOIIV  OP  PMthOOOPHV, 

Tmi-T— Tf  frr-^ »i—  n.— .-^  hy  »!>•  B««.Ajivkvb  ioBXsoH,lLA^  Prufc—ni-  erf  Ani^a«n»  a 
tktUalMirilrofQiftH.   UaMthidiclMdypriat»dToiwii»»wv  (glib,  ait  l4«.J,boyJ» 

euuoeraiiic  iMn,  witn  Biogi^incai  nooew  of  lae  muinia  aaa 
loolit  amide  texts  of  their  worn,  and  an  aeooont  of  the  principal  edi 


prlnelpala , , , . ^ . 

totheatadentofphiloaophj,IkBOwofnDWoAmBB|^Uahlikidlrtopiorefaalf  aomefM."    Bn 


(pvb.  at  m\ 


TCMNTlUt,  CUM  Moms  VAmOWIM,  CUtlA  ZMumu 

Con  QtiMut  aeoed.  lalas  mniiaaiaaiMiw      Coaviete  ia  oae  tbiak  voL  ara^ 

WILSON'S  (JAMES.  PROFESSOR  OF  FRENCH  IN  ST.  GREGORY'S  COL- 
LEGE).  FKBNCHENOLISH  AND  ENOLISHFKENCH  DICTIONAKY.  contaiaiac  ftl 
Explaaatloaa,  Definitions,  Sjrnonyma,  Idioms,  Proreibs,  Tims  of  Art  and  Satebce^  and  BiMs  cf 
F— — BJatioa  laaaehLaagMge.  Conndled  Ikoathe  DicnoMAaus  or  Taa  Aoaj»bht.Bowtu. 
CaAMftLVOto  Osjuiaa» LATaAsn^  J>aa  CsaaiaaaB  amb  Vajoi,  JoHaaoa  aw  Wtiaaa  Ibv 
eloarirpiiafe^^ML  Imperial  8nH  (pub.  at  SLlL),  doth,  IL  8s.  1S41 

XENOPHONT18  OPERA,  CR.  CT.  LAT.  SCHNEIDERI  ET  ZEIH^, 

Aeeedit  Index,  (Pobsoh  asd  Elkblbt's  Esitiom),  10  vols.  12mQ,  handsomely  printed  !■  a Isqi 
t7pe,doBevpb»wia.(pab.at4l.l0e.),cloiiwlflB.  W 

— nas— %lamipap»,10iwia.<raa>a9w»dapaap  ia»s«li«elalh.li:5fc 


Nobete^  {12Aotft0  of  ;fxttim,  Irts^t  ISealytng. 


AINSWORTH'S  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 

An  Historical  Bomsnce,  illostrated  bj  Obobob  CaviEsaAirK.  Thick  medium  8vo.  New  Efitias. 
with  86  l^hly-flnished  EtchingB  on  steel,  and  fine  wood  Engianngs  (pub.  at  lo«.)>  cbrth,  a^ 

Of  tUsTtqr  ebigaiit  and  popular  Tolvme  fifteen  thousand  copies  have  already  been  aoU. 

AiNSWORTH'S  WIMOSOR  CASTLC. 

An  Historical  Romance,  Illustrated  by  OaoBoa  Cbviksbahk  and  Toht  JikBAmtov.  IMtaa 
8ro,flaa9oe(Mdt,  and  106  Steel  and  Wood  Engravings,  gilt  doth,  10t.6d.  ISB 

BREMER'S  (MISS)  NOVELS  AND  TALES,  BY  MARY  HOWITT; 

Vis.  Home— Neighbours— President's  Daughter— Niua— Every  Day  Lif&   a  Diary— Strift  ^ 

Fawe-H BSaUy-naliaaan-AxilaBd  Anaa^TUBS.  tmttbm  11  vols,  poat  a«a^  eMwriM 

14  Novels  and  Talea,  beiaff  the  whole  of  the  Author's  poblUied  Works;  vrittTaaMSSS 
PoclMit  of  Min  Bremer.  (Pub.  at  62.  ISt.  6d.),  handsomdy  printed  on  fine  paper,  extra  cik  dt^ 
— ** ^  It  I6fc  '^  )3ft« 


"  By  ihr  the  best  translations  of  these  charming  fictions,  and  the  only  aathentic  ones.* 
Mim  Brtmat'*  Jfeaslt  att  aim  mU  a^arattfg  9$ftUmmt 

THE  HOME :  OR,  FAMILT  CARES   AND,  FAMILT  JOYS.     Second  Edition,  levial 

9  vols,  post  Svo,  (pub.  at  IL  Is.),  doth,  7«-  6d.  Ifl^ 

THE  NEIGHBOURS,  A  STOtlY  OF  EYERY-DAT  LIFE.   Tiaadated  by  Maax  Haana 

-----       y^^g^  ^ 


Third  Editimi,  revised.   2  vols,  post  8vo,  (pub.  at  18i.).  cloth. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  DAUGHTER,  AND  NINA.  XwaHawim  trMiktsd  by  Mai>«  Haawj 

8  vols,  post  Svp,  (pub.  at  IL  lis.  6d.),  doth.  10*.  6d.  13 

NBW  SKSICHES  OF  EYERY-DAY  LIFE.  A  DIARY;  together  with    STRIFE  A5f 
FSAGB.   Tkanalated  by  Mabt  Howut.  3  vols.  poatSfo,  (pab.  a*  IL  ir.),  cloth,  Ts.  6C         IM 

TRAEINNAN:  AXEL  AND  ANITA ;  VBB  H^—fAlQLZ;  AH2>  OTHER  XAIiBft..BMi 

lated  by  Mabt  Howin.   8  vols,  poat  Svo^  with  a  Portrait,  (pob.  at  U.  Is.),  eleih,  7«.ML  oi 


CRUIKSHANK  "/VT  HOME:**  f 

ANew  Family  Album  of  BndleasBntefftatnnMit,  eoasMbif  of  a  BeriestifThlHmidSlnlAeatrfito; 
most  popular  Author^  with  numsraaa  davsr  and  hnaiMiMa  lUttstratioBs  on  Wood  by  Cbva' 
sbabk  and  Sbtkovb.  AIm,  CRUIKSHANK'S  ODD  YOLUME,  OR  BOOK  OF  yIrIkS 
Illustrsted  hy  Two  Odd  FeUawa— Snaooa  and  CavowsAsa.  .TogoUMr  4v^il8.  "-nmi 'rM 
J?<oolKapara^(jHib.at3{.Ms.)  dothgat,l(lB.M.  ^^vP 
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PU^UBHHDMOK  SffiBD  ITT  «.  «.  BOHN. 


t^OWITT'S  (WILLIAM)  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  JACK  OF  THE  MILL. 

A  Fireside  Story.  By  Wixliam  Howitt.  Second  Edition.  2  toIs.  foolacap  Sro,  with  46  IUaBtm< 
tions  on  Wood,  (pub.  at  16<.),  cloth,  7«-  M,  184S 

S40WITrS    (WILLWUII)    VmNWIIfNOS   ^OF    A  .^iWJRWS^m'fkH    TAILOR, 

THROUGH  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST,  DURING  THE  TEARS  1824  to  1840,  Trana- 
lated  by  William  Howitt.    Foolscap  8vo,  with  Portrait,  (pub.  at  6«.),  cloth,  it.  dd.  1844 

4-IOWiTT'S  (WILLIAM)  GERMAN  EXPERIENCES. 

Addressed  to  the  English,  both  Goers  abroad  and  Stajen  at  Home.  Ome  yvL  AiolMap  9ro»  (pob. 
«t6s.),cto*h,8«.<W.  1844 

^OE  MILLER'S  JEST-BOOK. 

'Befaiff  a  Collection  of  the  most  exceQcsit  Bon  Mots,  Brilliant  JestSr  and  Striking  Anaedotes  in  the 
Engmh  Language.  Complete  in  one  thiclL  and  closely  but  deg^tly  printed  Tolume,  foolscap 
ISmo,  Frontispiece,  (pub.  at  4».),  clotl^  dt.  1840 

UERROLD'S  (DOUGLAS)  CAKES  AND  ALE. 

A  Collection  of  Humorous  Tales  and  Slietches.  2  toIs.  post  8vo,  with  Plates  by  OBOaea  CauiK- 
8HA1VK,  (pub.  at  15*.},  clothgilt,  8a.  1842 

FEVER'S  ARTHUR  O'LEARY:    HIS  WANDERINGS  AND  PONDERtMCS  IN 

MANY  LANDS.  Edited  by  Habbt  LoaaBavas.  CmSkshank'a  New  lUiMtealed  XAtion.  Com- 
plete  in  one  vol.  8vo,  (pub.  at  12s.),  doth,  9a.  1845 

LOVER'S  LEGENDS  AND  STORIES  OF  IRELAND. 

Both  Series.   2  vols,  foolscap  8to.   Fourth  Edition,  embelliabed  with  Woodnta  hy  Haatbt, 

(pub.atl5<.),cloth,7«.M.  1837 

4.0VER'S  HANDY  ANDY. 

A  Tale  of  Irish  Life.  Medium  8vo.  Third  Edition,  with  24  characteristic  Illnstrations  on  Steel, 
(pub.  at  13«.},  cloth,  7<.  M,  1845 

4.0VER»$  TREASURE  TROVE;   OR,  L.  S.  D. 

ARomanticIrisbTaleofthelastCentmnr.  Medium Sro.  Saooad E4iti«D, with  96 ^axaetaistic 
Illustrations  on  Steel,  (pub.  at  14«.},  doth  9t.  1846 

MAN-CWAR'S-MAN.    BY  BILL  TRUCK,  SENIOR, 

Boatswain  ov  thb  Rotal  Collbob  ov  Obbbhwich.  Complete  in  a  thick  closely  printed 
volume,  foolscap  8to,  (pub.  at  6«.),  gilt  eloA,  4s.  BladheooA  1843 

"  These  sea-papers  are  among  the  best  we  erer  read.  They  give  an  animated  picture  of  life  on 
board  a  man-of-war."— Xt<0r«ry  QatttU. 

WARRYAT'S  (CAPT.)  POOR  JACK, 

Illustrated  by  46  large  and  exquisitely  beautlftJ  Engrarings  on  wood,  after  the  masterly  designs 
of  Clabksoh  Stahiibza,  B.  a.   One  handwomft  Tolume,  royal  8fo,  (pub.  at  14*.),  gilt  cloth,  9«. 

1840 

MILLER'S  GODFREY  MALVERN,  OR  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  AUTHOR. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Gideon  Giles,"  "  Royston  Gower,"  "  Day  in  the  Wooda,"  &c.  &&  2  Tola  in  1 , 
8TO,  with  24  elever  Dlastrattons  by  Pkis,  (pub.  at  Ida.),  doth,  6*.  9d.  1848 

**  This  Work  has  a  tone  and  an  individuality  which  distinguish  it  tram  all  othera,  and  cannot  be 
reed  wtthomt  pleasure.  Mr.  Miller  has  the  forms  and  odours  of  roatlc  life  more  oonpletdy  tmder 
his  oe«trol  than  any  of  hk  pradeoesaors."— itf(A«)MBam. 

MILLER'S  GIDEON  GILES  THE  ROPER. 

A  Tale  of  EngUsh  Country  Life.  With  36  etched  lUiutrationa.  Stq,  (pah.  ttlS«),  gilt  doth,  Sa.tf. 

1841 

PICTURES  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

A  Scries  of  Literary  and  Graphic  DdiaeatloDa  of  Frtndi  Chaiaftter.  Bv  Je&aa  JAwnr,  Batkac, 
CoBMBiriH,  and  other  celebrated  French  Authars.  One  large  vol.  royal  8ro,  Qhutrated  by  upwards 
of  230  humorous  and  extremely  clever  Wood  Engravings  by  distiaguished  Ardals,  (pub<  as  IZ.  6«.), 
cloth  gilt,  12«.  '""* 


This  book  is  eztranaly  dever,  bothSn  the  lettn^preaa  and  ]^at«a,' 
ater  even  than  the  Pickwick  Papers  In  this  country. 


In  Fnme^  greater  e 


TROLLOPE'S  (MRS.)  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  MICHAEL  ARMSTRONG, 

The  Factory  Boy,  medium  8vo.  with  24  steel  plates,  (pub.  at  12«.),  gUt  doth,  6«.  6i.  1840 

TROLLOPC'S  (MRS.)  JESSIE  PHILLIPS. 

A  Tale  of  the  Fieaaat  D^r,  maliHm  «v«k  port*  *  19  itct!  ptatM  (fnWtf  111.),  xEto&  801^  e».  W^ 
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CATALOGVB  OF  XBW  BOOKS 


Sttbntile  anli  JBlmtnULtst  Itfeoto^  (KsmnasKtics^  ^c. 


BINQLEY'S  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Or,  a  ftmOiar  Aoeonnt  of  all  tha  Tarioiu  Froductlons  of  Natnie,  MfaMnLTegetaUe.  and  AnimaL 
amematically  ananaed.  which  are  chiefly  amflojcd  for  tha  um  of  Man,  Uluatrated  hjr  Placet  aad 
llO  Wood-cata,  and  intended  at  a  work  hotho/lBstruetioB  and  Beftrence.  Sixth  Bditioii,  rerin^ 
•nlargod,  and  altered  to  the  ezistinr  state  of  aciencc,  by  D.  Cooraa;  of  the  British  Museam,  i 


D  Wood-cats,  and  intended  as  a  work  both  ofUstruetioa  and  Beftrence.  Sixth  Bditfen,  rerise^ 
.-ilargod,  and  altered  to  the  ezistinr  state  of  science,  by  D.  Cooraa;  of  the  British  Museam,  i 
TOls.  poet  Svob  (pub.  at  16s.),  cloth,  lOt.  6d.  Trude  edUion,  184S 

DRAPER'S  JUVENILE  NATURALIST, 

Or  Coontrr  Walks  in  Bfiring,  Smomer,  Antanui,  and  Wintar,  wavmit  ISmobWtth  tHAij  bcontifidlr 
ezecstedWoodeats,(p«b.at7«.6A),cloth,gUtedges,4«.6^  18fi 

ENCYCLOP>EDIA  OF  MANNERS  AND  ETIQUETTE, 

Com]rrlahiff«>  improved  edition  of  Cheatsrfldtfa  AMoe  to  hia  Son  on  Men  and  KoBnaraj  ni 
Tu  YovHa  Maira  Own  Book  :  a  Manual  of  Foliteneas^  Intellffctual  Imnrovcment,  and  Moial 
Deporanent,  Slmo,  ftontispiece,  doth,  gUt  edges,  8i.  U43 

HOWITTS  (MARY)  CHILD'S  PICTURE  AND  VERSE  BOOK, 

Conunonlr  called  "  Otto  Bpeckter's  Fable  Book ;"  translated  into  English  TerscLwith  Trench  snd 
Oerman  Veraea  oppoaite,  finming  a  Triglott,  square  ISnio^  with  100  Uoge  Wood  Engmvings,  (pab. 
at  10s.  8A),extniTi>rkey  doth,  gilt  edj^ta.  l8* 

ThU  is  one  of  the  moat  dagont  Jorenfle  booka  ever  prodoMd,  and  has  Ite  noveltjr  of  being  in 
three  languagea. 

LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKSPEARE, 

Des^nad  pnndpdbr  for  the  Use  of  Toang  Persons,  (written  bjr  Miss  and  Cbabms  Laita),  dzth 
edition,  embellished  with  20  large  and  heantlAil  Wood^^at  Engravings,  tmm  designs  Ij  Habtbt, 
fBap.avOk  (pob.  at  7<.M),  doth,  gilt,  te.  IM 

"One  of  the  most  nseftil  and  agreeable  companions  to  the  nnderstanding  of  Shakapeore  which 
bave  been  produced.  The  yonuml  rokder  who  is  about  to  taate  the  charms  of  our  great  Bard,  is 
strongly  recommended  to  prepare  himself  by  first  reading  these  elegant  talea."— Qoartarty  S/MOi 

L.  E.  L.  TRAITS  AND  TRIALS  OF  EARLY  LIFE. 

▲  series  of  Tales  addressed  to  Tonng  People.  ByL.B.L.  (MiasLannon).  VollItkedltkm.fea^ 
»KH  with  a  beautifttl  Portrait  Engraved  on  Bted,  (pub.  at  5c),  gUt,  doth,  U.6d.  VM 

LOUDON'S  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST, 

Being  popular  Descrlptlona,  Tde^  and  Anecdotes  of  more  than  The  Hvadred  *«ffi^1«,  eoBB> 
prehoiding  all  the  Quadmpeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Beptiles,  Inaeeta,  ftft,  of  which  a  luwileiiga  it 
bdiqpensable  in  Polite  Education ;  iUnstrated  by  npwarda  of  400  beautilttl  Woodcuts^  by  Bnwici, 
HAnmT.WxiMrM,  and  others,  post  8vot  gilt,  doth,  7«>W.  IM 

MARTIN  AND  WESTALL'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE, 

The  letterpress  by  the  Bar.  Hobabt  CAvnraa,  8vol  144  extremely  beantiAil  Wood  l 

by  the  first  Armts,  (Indoding  reduced  copies  of  Mabtik's  odewated  Picture^  B 

Itest,  The  Deluge,  Fall  of  Nineveh,  Ac),  cloth  giltygUt  edgee,  reduced  to  Us.— Whole  bovrnl 
morocco.  richly^t,gUt  edges.  18«.  »      -«  ^^ 

A  most  degant  present  to  young  people. 

PERCY  TALES  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND; 

Stories  of  Campa  and  Battl^Fidds,  Wars,  and  Victories  (modemiied  from  Hdinshed.  Fidsssit 
and  the  otherClironiders).2vols.  in  1,  square  ISmo.  (Parley  siae).  F^mrth Edition, oonaldeiabh 
Improved,  completed  to  the  present  time,  embdlished  with  16  exceedingly  beaatifVil  Wood 
Engravings,  (pub.  at  9a.),  doth  gilt,  gUt  edges,  6«.  1W> 

TUs  beanttfhl  vdume  has  enjoyed  a  large  diare  of  success^  and  deservedly. 

PINNOCK'S    COMPREHENSIVE  GRAMMAR    OF    MODERN    GEOGRAPHY 

AND  BISTORT,  fbr  the  use  of  Schools  and  for  Private  Tuithm,  in  I  thick  voL  ISmo,  with 
nnmexous  Maps,  Views,  and  Costumes,  finely  Engraved  on  Sted,  (fortieth  thousand),  roan,  te.  U. 

186 

PINNOCK'S    COMPREHENSIVE  GRAMMAR  OF  ANCIENT   GEOGRAPHY 

AND  HIBTOBT.  for  the  uae  of  Schools  and  for  Private  Tuition,  ISmo,  with  Mapa,  Views,  sad 
Costumes,  findyBnitraTed  on  Steel,  new  edition,  (pub.  at  SfcW.},  roan  4s.  6d, 
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1»UBU8HBD  OR  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  BQHN. 


PINNOCK'S  COMPREHENSIVE  GRAMMAR  OF  SACRED  GEOGRAPHY 
AND  HISTOBT,  for  the  use  of  Schoob  and  for  Private  Tnitkni,  18dms  «ttb  llitpi^  Yiewi  and 
Coetumei,  flnely  ensraved  on  Steel,  new  edition,  (puK  at  b$.  6d.),  roaa,  4a.  64.  18tt 

PINNOCK'9  COMPREHENSIVE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

withExerciaes;  written  in  a  Ikmiliar  ■tfle.aocompanled  witli  Questions  for  Ezamtnation,  and 
Motes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  intended  for  tlie  use  of  Seliools,  ISmo^  (pub.  at  bt,  <U.),  roan, 
4t.6ii.  lap 

STRICKLAND'S  (MISS)  EDWARD  EVELYN, 

A  Tale  of  the  BebeUion  of  1745 ;  to.which  is  added.  "  The  Peasant*  t  Tal^."  by  Jammia  Tatx.oe, 
fbolscap  8vo»  two  fine  Plates,  (pub.  at  teOjClotb  gilt.  Si.  <U.  184S 

By  the  popular  Anther  of  the  lites  of  the  Qneois  of  England. 


WOOD-NOTES  FOR  ALL  SEASONS  (OR  THE  POETRY  OF  BIRDS), 

A  Sories  of  Sonn  and  Poems  for  Tounx  People  contributed  by  Babet  Cobnwali.,  Woebs- 

VOBKH,  MOOBB,  UOUSEIBOX,  CaWPBBLI.,  JOAMKA  BaULIX,  ElUA  CoOK,  MaBT  HoWITT,  MbS  . 

Hbxahs,  Hoee.  Chaelottb  Smith,  Ac,  feap.  Svo^  Tcry  prettily  printed,  with  IB  beaatifU  Wood 
SngiaT^nga,  (pub.  at  it.  9d.),  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2«.  1842 

YOUNQ  ENGLAND'S  LITTLE  LIBRARY j 

-  A  OdUeetlon  o(  Original  Tales  for  Children,  in  nose  and  Terse,  by  Mbs.  Hax.k,  Mms.  Howitt, 
AxABET  Skitk,  Mb.  Oasybt,  the  Author  of  the  "  New  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and  other  Authora,  hand- 
somely printed  in  small  4tOL  iUastrated  with  npwaids  of  80  Tcry  large  and  elerer  Engravings  «m 
Wood  and  Stmte,  fooral  and  hnnunoua,  (pub.  at  lOt.  6A),  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7<.  W*  1844 

YOUTH'S  (THE)  HANDBOOK  OF  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE, 

In  a  Series  of  Tamiliar  Conversations  on  the  most  interesting  Productions  of  Nature  and  Art  and 
on  other  Instnictive  Topics  of  Polite  Education.  By  a  Lady  TMbs.  Pallisx  b,  the  Sister  of  Capt. 
Ifanyat),  3  voU.  fcap.  Syo^  Woodcuts,  (pub.  at  15s.),  cloth,  gflt,  St.  1844 

This  is  a  Teryctever  and  instnictive  book,  sdapted  to  the  capacitiea  of  ywing  people,  <m  the  plfn 
of  the  Convcrsationa  on  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Ac. 


Mwk  m^  MwiitBl  tlSftotit^. 


THE  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

A  Seleetlon  of  the  best  Yocal  and  Instrumental  Mnsi«,  both  English  and  foreign.  SditedbyW. 
Atbtob.  Esq,  of  the  Opera  House.  8  vols,  foliou  comprehending  more  than  400  pieces  of  Mario 
beantUhlly  printed  vrith  metallic  types,  (pub.  at  41. 4*.},  sewedTu.  lis.  <U. 

The  Toeal  and  Instrumental  may  be  had  separately,  each  in  4  vols,  aft  Ms. 

MUSICAL  CABINET  AND  HARMONIST. 

A  CollectioD  of  classical  and  pmidar  Yocal  and  Instrumental  Music :  eomprlataig  Seleetiona  ftom 
thebestprodnctionsof  allthe  Great  Masters;  Enriish,  Sooteh.  and  bteh  Melodies;  with  many 
of  the  National  Airs  of  other  Countries,  embraong  Overtures,  Marches,  Bondos,  Quadrilles, 
Walties,  and  Gallopades;  also,  Madrigsli,  Duets,  and  Glees;  the  whole  adapted  either  for  the 
Toice,  the  'Piano-fiwte,  the  Hsrp,  or  the  Oi^gan ;  with  Pieces  oecasfonally  for  the  Piute  and  Gvttar, 
under  the  superlntmdence  of  an  eminent  Profouor.  4  vols,  smsll  folio,  comprehendingmore  than 
m  pieces  of  If nsic,  beautlAilly  printed  vrith  metallic  t7pe^  (pub.  at  31.  Ss.),  sewed,  Ite. 

The  neat  sale  of  the  Mvsicai.  Libbabt,  in  consequence  of  its  extremely  lowprioe^  has  induced 
the  Adverriser  to  adopt  the  same  plan  of  sdlinK  the  present  capital  selection.  As  the  contents 
are  quite  dilVerent  from  the  Musical  Library,  and  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  selection  is  equal» 
the  work  vrill  no  doubt  meet  vrith  similar  sucoesa. 

MUSICAL  OEM; 

A  Collection  of  900  Mobbbb  Soiros,  Dvxrs,  Oubs,  ftc,  by  the  most  celebrated  Composers  of 
the  present  day,  adapted  for  the  Voice,  Ylnte,  or  Violin,  (edited  by  Johb  Pabbt).  8  voLb.  in  1, 
Svo,  idth  a  beantiAilly  engraved  Titles  and  a  very  richly  illuminated  Frontispiece,  (pub.  at  IL  Is. ) , 

The  above  cxj^tal  eolleetion  contafais  a  great  number  of  the  best  copyright  pieces,  includintp 
some  ofthe  most  popular  songs  of  Braham  Bishop,  ftc.    It  fvrnui  a  m(yit  attractive  volume. 
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CAT^LOCnTB  XfFTmW^OOKS, 


fiAfMcimf  Sb^^xxtftjif  AitototaSt  Cf^cmUsUi^t 

•ARTON  AND  CASTLE'S  BRITISH  FLORA  MEDICA. 

Or  Hlttoiy  of  tlie  Medidnal  Planu  ol  Oiwt  Bxkiaim,  S  wto.  Svo^  «(«rwd»  •<  MMadly  mkwti 

flRum  of  Plants  (pub  at  il.  3t.).  cloth,n2.  Iflt.  IM 

im  wwiiftnly  clwap,  ctegMit,  and  nduaMewoik,  Mcaaaaijto  eteij  medleal  maatltiwiar. 

aATEMAN  AND  WILLAN'S  DELINEATfONS  Of  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES, 
4to»  ooBtafninf  73  Flaitea,  beautiAiUy  and  venr  accnrateljr  coloured  under  the  ■aDerintendence  of 
aa  wBJBWinFw&Mtoml  0«Mkm«i,  (Br.  CAAawBu).  (fOb.  at  ISL  Qi.).  ImV 'kiwad  ■<■■»■. 
Ui«.  1840 

*P>.1litMaBfa  ^wimMm  waik  hamimBmmntanteaA  the  JMBwIaJta  of  iiirMwaHi  dttwaaea 
f^  1^  tfttar  tkat  haa  ww  arpeand.*— ^.  ^.  T..f»iMpiiii. 

eOSTOCK'S  (DR.)  SYSTEM  OF  PHYSIOLOGY, 
Comprial^  •  Complete  View  of  the  Present  Btala  of  tke  r 
Mlailtlimigko«t,8TO  (fiOOpiflei),  (puWat  lt),«lotk»a>. 

CELSUS  DEMIDICINA,  EDITED  BY  £.  MILLICAN,  M.D., 

Thia  Utfce  wij  Wt  aditton  af  Oalaoa.   It  vaaMu  critieal  aaid  madlcal  vatet.  appiieabla  to 

ttWBiacliMof  tJiiaeaiuitiy:  a  panOlel  Ttebte  of  ancient  aad  modem  Hodkal  tarma^  nnonymea, 
wal^tik  naararca*  ax.,aa&.  Indeed,  erciirthlas  wMfik  can  be  uaaAU  to  tka  Vadieal  SMant 
togaoar  with  a  ibigularly  eztanaiTe  Index. 

CELSUS,  LATIN  AND  ENOUSH,  INTERUN6AR, 

With  "  Ordo"  and  the  Latin  Text  beneath,  fbrthe  Examination  of  Caadldatat  at  Apotfaecarlet' 
Hall,  and  other  Public  Boards ;  by  VsnABus.    12mo,  (pub.  Ite.  6d.),  doth,  bt.  1837 

«10ME'S  (SIR  EVERARD)  GREAT  WORK  ON  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 

Being  the  Substance  of  his  niimiirmis  Leetorea*  and  inelnding  Explanations  of  nearly  aU  the 
Preparations  in  tlie  Hunteriau  Collection ;  with  a  General  Index.  6to1b.  royal  4to,  Portrait,  and 
161  lliie  Plates,  after  Drawings  by  Bavbe  and  others,  (pub.  at  ISi.  18t.),  cloth,  (K.  6t.  1814-28 

«10PE'S  MORBID  ANATOMY, 

Bxqral  Svo.  with  48  highly  telahed  c6l0oMd  BlalM.  conMUw  30»«aaiaMi  DelineationB  of  Cases 
in  erery  known  Yailety  afDlsaaae,  (pSbTatftl.  fe.)^cloth,M.IU.  18S4 

^AMIESON'S  MECHANICS  FOR  PRACTICAL  MEN, 

Including  Treatises  on  the  Composition  and  Besolutiou  of  Forces;  the  Centre  of  Oravity ;  and 
the  Mechanical  Powers ;  illustrated  by  Examples  and  Designa.  Vauvth  EditAob/gwatlyfanpiofed, 
9n>,  iv^  attts.),  doth  7t.  W.  184S 

•*  ▲  past  nwilMiwIral  tieama«.'*-l>r.  MrManlfc. 

tJ^WRENCE  (W.)  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

Third  Edition,  rerised  and  enlarged.  Sro,  (830  closely  printed  pages),  (pub.  at  12.  4c.),  cloth 
10s.  W.  1814 

J.[fE  OF  SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER, 

IntaiBparaad  with  his  Sketches  of  Disth^snlshed  ChaiaetaiB ;  by  Bbahsbt  Cooia».  » wla^  Sro, 
wttkfieFs*tnlt,aftarBirThoBaaIjnrTeaea,(piih.atlLls.),oh)th,Ms.6d.  1843 

TYRRELL  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE> 

Bdng  a  Practical  Woik  on  "   "    " — ' ^   «-^._*.. 

Txanau,  Senior  Suqcon  t , , ^ -, 

tinted  by  9  Plates,  containing  upwards  of  00  finely  coloured  flgnres»  (pub.  at  II.  ISsu),  «loth»  U.  It. 

WOODVILLE'S  MEDICAL  BOTANY. 

Third  Edition,  enlarged  by  Sir  W.  Jacksoit  Hookib.  6  toIs.  4to,  with  310  Platea,  EngmTad  by 
BowBBBt.  moat  carcftaUy  coloured,  (pub.  at  102. 10s.),  half  bound  morocco»  51.  to.  Tlw  BUth.  or 
BnmlaBCBtaiy  Ydnne,  entirely  It  Sir  W.  J.  Hookbb,  to  oomplate  the  old  Editions.  4to,  36 
Mmnd  Platei^  (pob.  at  SI.  ISs.  id.),  boaida,  ll.  lls.Od.  180 

KOSVOKt 
BBASBOBT  ABD  BTABS,  rBSNtlBI,  WKXTirmXABS. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE,     _    .   „ 

I  on  their  Tnatasent,  MadtoaQy,  TovieiUy,  and  by  OpflMUoB;  %gr  7. 
m  to  the  Bqyal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospitd.  8  thick  Tds.  8n>,  illns- 
inlng  upwards  of  00  finely  coloured  flgnres»  (pub.  at  II.  ISsu),  «loth»  U.  It. 
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